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A HEROINE OE BURNS. 

Thk peasant poet of Scotlarid had many loves; but 
aiur)ngst them all there is none which has held forth 
such images of purity and tenderness as his attach- 
ment to one on whom he has himself conferred the 
poetical appellativo of Highland Mary. The love of 
the poet for this young woman Avas broken off by the 
event of her sudden death. She also appears, from his 
own descriptions, to have been a singularly gentle and 
adectionate creature. These circumstances, embalmed 
in the heart- touching strains of the poet himself, have 
excited regarding her an interest such as has rarely 
indeed befallen a maiden of her liumblc raiik. 

All that has hitherto been known or understmd 
regarding Highland Mary may be expressed in a few 
seiiteucos. Her name was Mary Campl)ell, and she had 
been a servant at Ooilsfield House, in Burns's neigh- 
bourhood in Ayrshire, and likewise with his friend Mr 
Gavin Hamilton of Mauchline. Burns himself places 
on record that she was warm-hearted, charming 
young creature as ever blessed a man with generous 
love.’ He adds — * After a pretty long tract of the most 
ardent reciprocal attachment, we met by appointment, 
on the second Hunday of May, in a sequestered spot by 
the banks of the Ayr, where we spent the day in taking 
a farewell, before she should embark for the West High- 
lands, to arrange matters among her friends for our 
projected change of life. At the close of the autumn 
following she crossed the sea to meet me fit Greenock, 
where she had scarce landed, when she was seized with 
a malignant fever, which hurried my dear girl to the 
grave in a few days, before I could even hear of her ill- 
ness.’ This is the bulk of her story. Mr Cromck, who 
published ^Keliques of Barns,’ had learned some more 
minute particulars. ‘The adieu,’ he says, * was per- 
formed with all those simple and striking ceremonials 
which rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tender 
einotious and inspire fiwe. The lovers stood on each 
side of a small |)urling brook ; they laved tlielr hoods 
in the stretti^ and holdinif a between them; pro- 
nounced their vows to be to each bther, They 

parted--Haever^.aBeeiagidhi*- 

There & of Uiis 

has 


And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on DIO stio kindly ; 

And tnoiildcring now in eilent dust 
That heart that lued me dearly ! 

But Btill within my bosom'e core 
Kliall live iiiy Highland Mary 1 

(Jr the still more affecting verses, ‘ To Mary^ln Heaven^: 
which he composed several years after the deatih of their^ 
subject, under remarkable circumstaaces. Burns w|s 
now a farmer on the banks of the Nith — a husband, moA 
the father of several children. Ho had passed through 
scenes of gay and elegant life in Edinburgh, and in- 
dulged in many passionate, though temporary attach^ 
ments. Still, under all circumstances, the image of the 
simple Highland girl had remained deep in his Jieart), 
and he could never recall her melancholy fate without a 
pang. One harvest evening iu the year 1789, after he ; 
had been busy all day with his reapers, his wife ptN» /: 
served him grow very sad about something. He 
remembered that it was the anniversary of the death iof ; ! 
Mary. He *at length wandered out into the 
yard, to which liis wife, in her anxiety for Ids hieeltli; 
followed him, intreating him in vain to observe that thp 
frost had set ii^ and to returnsto the fireside. On beings 
again and again requested to do so, he always promised f 
compliance— but still 'remained where lie was; 
up and down slowly, and contemplating the 
was singularly clear and starry. At dast Mrs 
found him stretched on a mass of straw, with hii ^es| 
fixed on a beautiful planet ** thattshone like (Uiidthel^;^^ 
moon,” and prevailed on him to come im 
diately, on entering the house, called for hla 
wrote exactly as- they now stand, .with : 
one copying from memory; the sublime and 
verse#,: ’ 

, , ♦ Thou lingorihg atar, with lofiBcntng.ray; . ' , ' ■ 

..That lov’at to giwt the early morn, '■ . 

' Again thott’ ueher'fit in the day / 'VV-a 

..My’Mory from my-sbui.waa torn. ' 

Uh, ’ Maty ! dear departed 'shade 
•’ ’• WhwseJa tliy:i>lA0O0f 
[■ lover Vyiidy-hMT/;' : 

ii 0 at’st.thou thegroanB:tt:^.;^I^^ 

^ThiR sacred iioiir cap. I 

' . ,^•‘■pau^■I forget tlW hiOiuW^lj^ 

■.^Vhem by the.wjUjdlSJlsS!^ 
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TlW flowBK tiirang wAnton to bo proot^ 

1 h« bMi Ming love on « veo.fpray— 
aiUtoo tiH»MKn,th«*gl)winffWe(it 
rooyiiloa the Bp 1 1 of wingM dov 

o*br these accnott my memory v n1 o 
And fondly Inc It with miM> care 
Tithe but th impression etiongti maUs. 

As stjKams their clumneU ic pei vreai 
My M«uy, dear deported shade 
\t heiQ m thy pi uw of bUmfiil r<ist f 
dkie at thou thy lover luwlv laul ^ 
lleM it tbeu the gioans tliat reud his hroobt t 

It WHS imposiible for my one to bi the tlu me of such 
ifMMM iri1;haut bocommg du ob)( ct of profound interest 
lA «re capable of appreciating thim Aicord 
" ‘ surprising that, in htci tunes paituu 

hVer^rthmg which could be readily kirncd legard 
^ llghland Mary has been brought before the publu 
mtr all, amounted to little , and that little ap irt 
from tihe love of Bums, was (oinmonpluc inough It 
me learned, for inst'inoe, that her 1 itb^r v ns a sailor 
Ixdonging to a revenue cutter stationed at Campbdtowii 
*>^at her relations latterl} livid at Qreenoik, where 
jbjpr ikipthblt died in poverty m 18i8- and, str'ingc to 
that 1 m^ fnends had enterioiiKd so btrong a pn 
^ iii&init her lover, as to burn hts letters, and 
aOence al^out his mine On* Tnimonal, liow 
\ of tlie love of Burns and Mar> in ide its appt u 

} not long after the mother’s deatli, ind was henrd 

ot vrith a ronll of interest all o\ir Scotland Ihis 
WlMl the ijlentical Bible whuh tbc poet had given to 
hia mistress on the day of their parting I'assing to 
uanada m the possession of a oUatcral relatne of 
hthry* it was there redeemed for a large sum by soiiu 
iMtttiUMPstic Scotsmen, and sent home to bo deposited 
ip tile tret's mouuraent at Ayr It was a plain 
hud pomowhat i\orn copy in two volume j, containing 
fhe l^t*a name on a blank leaf ol cither, together w itli 
t#o mxts marking the intense feeling of that memor 
a^ edoOnd Sunday of Ma^ — * And shill not swcir 

WnHf name falsdy-*-! am the Lord’ hi a iix 12 
Shalt not forswear thyself but shilt perform 
tMto Wd thune oaths J^latt v 33 ibis riiic, it 
hfinieedleM to say, has br^n preserved with great care 
4^ihg the travelling season, viewed with deep 
by thousands 

H was strange, all this time, that no ^ ographer of 
had undertaken to assign a date to the affur 
Idll^ Cafbpljell Mr Otomek had called her * the 
i.Otgectof the youthful poets love,* and Professor 
rotl* In his beautiful, generous * l^ssay on the Genius 
CbAfhCter of Burns,’ also spoke of the attae hment as 
at an early period of the poet s hfo Bums 
^ ronding a song wntton about her to Mi 
I, hnd said, * In my veru eai/y years when 1 w is 
of going to the West Indus, 1 took the follow 
of a dear girl , ’ the song was one begin- 

* Will ye go to the Xnd or ih> Mary 
And laave auld 8(Otia a aliou ’ 

Wm ye go to the Indiox, my Mary, 

Aom me Atlautio a roar > 

y the by, which does not look very like a 
k sweetheari^ Be had said of stiU another 
same persom-Hme entitled * The Highland 
his was a composition of mine in my eariy 
vmkmmm m tdl m ih These ex- 

^ With the very character Of the whoks aBhir-— 
JleMM to be, with a pufitlr bespeaking the 
^ all ahkei wfltef# Wfd readers, 

Ih ^ as^utxipH^ that Biixhf* 

4 of ws cwreeiv VhMi contem- 
pt Indies to puidi his fMnne 
shy such design eotdd be 
jmy tettci or othOr dnoumeni 
|dor to the summorttf 

i wh f betwton Wot 
he did mmm 



I held by the success of bus poems, published at that 

The mystery thus attached to the story of Mary \t 
length attracted the attention of a gentleman who«e 
name had hitherto been unconnected with the history 
and works of the Ayrshire bard It occurred to Mr 
William Douglas ,of Edinburgh that the idei of its 
being a juvenue attachment of Burns had hitherto bicn 
too easily ac quiesced in The Bible bore on its title p igc 
the date 1782, when Burns was in his twenty fourth 
y ear It must have been later than that time Aftc r 1 1 e 
poet’s name was inscribe d that of his residence, * Moss 
gicl’ He did not live there till the spring of 1784 it 
must have also been later than that time, more particu 
larly as Burns was most unlikely to be thinking of a 
voyage to the West Indies when lUst entering upon a 
new farm, the fortunes of which wire all to be piovcd 
Mr Douglai was less forcible m lus obiections to 178 > 
neither could he be considered as settling the event as 
not earlier than the spring of 1 780, on the mere showing 
that Burns up to that time was accustomed to spell his 
ninic * Burness/ whereas it is * Burns ’ on the Bible in 
sc riptions—beeausc the spelling of nunes is in m rw 
dei,ree a matter of e ipriec, and it is certain tlmt at K i<' 
other pcoplo wrote his name ‘Burns loforc I78f so 
indeed, it is entered in the register of his birth It w i 
nevertheless remarkable that wf should be forced past 
1784, when Burns could not bo considered is vc rv vouth 
fill and brought into a period of his lift of which tin 
dctuls aie conipar ctively well known, there bciiiK 
amongst these no lecogniscd or autliorititnc tr ce of 
Mary In 1785 Burns was devotedly ittuhcd to It n 
Armour It w is a v ear of great and brilliant literal v 
exertion, being tint in whuli the bulk of his pen ms w ih 
composed Iherc is no room lu le for the conttnq htc I 
voyage to the West Indies, or the love of Highland 
Miry In 17b0, as has been mentioned Burns was 
brought by evil fortune to prepare lor such a voyage 
but then bis other (ircumstanies weio such as, it tii 
sight, to preclude sue h an attar hment W ith Jt in lu 
hid avowed a private marriage in spnng'-'not a mo 
nient too early, one w ould have said, foi the y oung lady s 
peace, though, strange to say, her tithe x had forced h< r 
to disci urn Burns is her Imsband, infinitely to the gritl 
and lesfntmcnt of the unhappy poet Was it now Hi it 
Burns loved Mary Campbell? It could not be it any 
liter time — that was quite clear tor Bunn ha 1 no 
n< id to think ot exile from his n itive land aftc i ( )( t hi 
1786, when his suaess as a poet was decided MurU 
reason was shown why it could not be cirlier hot 
without some hesitation, Mr Doughs be came iouvimcd 
that think what we might ot it, it wai in the May c t 
17Sb, little more than a month alter lu had been thrown 
off by Jean Armour, that he took tint tender farewell 
of the simple Higliland Lassie on the banks of the Avr 
to know her thenceforth no more as a living woman, 
but as an image of beauty, and tenderness, and tiuth, 
resting lu his bosom for ever. 

On his bringing this theory before a learned society 
in Ldiuburgb, the ingcnuit} and acuteness of his argu- 
ments were acknowledged, and many admitted that 
he liad made it all but certain that 1786 was the true 
date On that occasion a member said if such 
should prove to be the case, as seemed hkely, he did 
not see how it should greatly afifect o4r feelings re 
girding either Bums or the story of this attachment 
The vacillating pulses of the heart are a great mystery. 
Burns, vo know vrell, had been render^ half frantic 
in oonseq^uence of his repudiation hy d^ean At such 
a crisu bis soul would rttsh to a oompensation in the 
allhctioni of some.mot^ devoted fiur one, esp^ly il, 
as aai not unli^, M had feH favourably disposed 
towards that other person hefbre. A month or six 
weeks was a teng m the almanac of the heart, at 
ISAit a Solway-iided heart hke that of Bums. It often 
tiatlpdns that; under # disappointteont or teirotion ftom 
m woman, a miui wiU abruptiy pay sAmsses to and 
mmry another. Soma other pemoimipob on 
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sMy bat generally expressed theoiaelvoB aa InoUned to 
regard the point as still greatly doubtful. ' * 

In a new biography of Buma which Mr Robert 
Chambers is preparing, upon a plan which will inolude 
bis poems and let^ri, add inrolre greater accurScy 4tid 
greater detail than any preceding one, it has b<^n neces* 
sary of course to treat this guestion^and, if possible, to 
settle it. For this purpose the author paade some personal 
investigations^ which resulted in bringing such powerful 
documentary evidence in favour of Mr Douglas's theory, 
that he has felt bimsdf entitled to introduce the affair 
of Mary as occurring in I78G. The present paper may 
best be completed by an extract from the work : * 

* Mary, we are to presume from the narration of the 
poet, had proceeded immediately after their parting to 
Campbeltown, where her parents then resided. She had 
spent the summer there ; but whether she had taken 
any steps in arranging, matters for a union with Burns 
seems doubtful, as it is the report of a very intelligent 
member of the fjuully that her mother used to speak 
as if she. had xifTer been consulted on the subject. 
Another report in the family is, that while Mary resided 
with her parents, they became alarmed at her receiving 
a letter weekly from one whom they heard spoken of as 

a strange character,” and ♦* a great scoffer at women,” 
Mary met the account of her lover’s character with a 
smile, and thereafter was allowed to continue receiving 
his letters.! 

* A sister of Mary’s mother was the wife of one Peter 
Maepherson, a ship- carpenter at Greenock. It being 
determined that her younger brother Robert should be 
entered with Maepherson as an apprentice, her fattier 
came to Greenock to make the proper arrangements, 
;;nd Mary accompanied himf For this step on Mary’s 
])art we can well surmise further and private reasons of 
her own, since Burns has expressly said that she crossed 
the sea [the Firth of Clyde] to meet him. There was 
what is called a brothering-feasi at Maepherson’s on Ro- 
l>ert Campbell being admitted to the craft *, and it is the 
di.stinct recollection of a daughter of Maepherson still 
living that Mary gave her assistance in serving the 
company. Next morning, according to the same per- 
son’s recollection, the boy Robert was so indisposed as 
to bo unable to go to his work. When Maepherson 
came home to breakfast, ho asked what had detained 
him from the yard, and was told that the young roan 
was very poorly. Mary jocularly observed that ho had 
probably taken a little too much after supper last night ; 
and Maepherson, in a similar spirit of badinage, said, 

“ Oh, then, it is just ns well, in ease of th6 worst, that I 
have agreed to purchase that lair in the kirkyard 
referring to a place of sepulture which he had just 
secured for his family — a very important matter in 
Greenock, as there was then no restingplace for the 
remains of tho^ who did not possess such property, 
except the corder assigned to strangers and paupers, or ! 
a grave obtained by favour from a friend. ^ ^ 

* The young man's illness proved more serious tlan | 

was at first supposed, and Mary attenided him with 
great tenderness and assiduity* lit a: few days Robert 
isgan to reobver, but at the same ttrae Mary drooped, I 
said becanm seriously unUrOli Bbr friends belieTeid and | 
said that Bh6 suffei^ fmm the oast of | 

recommended. her &ther m go to a cross hurn--that iii^ 
n place where jtfO bums mjBet*^and seleet seven smooth 

.emn«s\firom 


people, and that the EigUiiiidem are tp 
of superstitious notlpus.y''''^^Clii^'4rink:wa^ 
as had been recQmmei4Qd|'std4';''given^ 
her illness was soon declared'iO'.jao jteWv of 
species then' prevalent' in tl^‘^';tdwiDi';m*d'il^^ 
the poor girl 'died. She' was 
her uncle had so recentty';bought^'/hiMi'.^'$^ 
family who was placed in.it.' '' 

..*Such are the. particulars derived 
daughter, and from a male .tobitive 
has often conversed oh the subject with 
There seems to be no good reason for di^hbfd)^ 
or any of them. The only point b which theT^ta 
defective is the date, a matter regatding^^^ 
memory is apt to be less faittifhl than wiib 
events. There is, unluckily, no register of 
funerals for this period in Greenock* In my 
other means, to ascertain the date of Mary V 
met for some time with' little - success. 
the town for the purpose of making'' 
first attention was .given to Mary's- 
buriahground of the West Ghurch of Gt< 

original and principal pariah of the v , . w . 

and half-deserted precinct, so close to the'';''Fbm>i^ii^ 
stone could be thrown into it from the pasalht st^^ 

In a central situation are two flat stones, M 

ancestors of the illustrious James Waft. Near 
end is the little plot which had belonged to Beter 
pherson, the ship-carpenter/ Shading it from the seUiW;^: 
sun is a tall, elegant structure which a few 

Burns have erected for the commemoration of hbr v^^^ 
the poet loved. It contains a sculpture 
the parting of the lovers, while g ship in anot^ 
partnient hints a diflerent part of the story. 
foot of this lofty structure nestles tlm 
headstone of Maepherson. In its scmiliuiar 
partment are carved the tools of a carpenter, 
date 1760. Underneath, on the square body/ ip ;|| 
stone, is the legend— “ This Burying-Flacq 
Betor Maepherson, ship* carpenter in 
Mary Campbell his spouse, and., their 
There was an uncertainty here, the stone 
been erected in 1760 by sora^member of 
family, from vfhom he had inherited It r andr4m|m||*| 
standing the legend arffi second date^ Mary MW 
been buried there at any time from 1760 dqwnWai||^^j|£ 
observed, however, that the legend and seObUd 
inscribed upon a surface half an inch dr bd 
that on which the tools were carved/as if an earlte||^ 
scription been obliterated— implying tha|:^i|i|jtt 
had under^ne a renovation in 1787. If tltef 
regarded as a doing of Haephersop^; W^ 
possessed of the lair, the tendency of 
be said to be in favour of a late ratb^ thaii^:i^| 
date for the death of Mary. St^h the matter 
at an unsatisfactory' point. . 

‘At this stage of the inquiry 
that there was a Register of Wrs, in which 
be hoped that the date of Maepherson V 
enteted. A wretched tattered ■■ old ’ vedume.. 
buried ift a mass of sMhur rubbish, in 
' Mr ' Teulon, • 'superinteiid^jit ■of . the,, 

Greenoede^ hy ^hose’ oMiglUg 
',diffleid^r.an. entry was-at/lengtl^JHil::^^^^^ 
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. ___ _ „ii predec^ssor'a emlileins of trade, 

^liec&tMa' thW iv^ for himself. Unless, 

:thefi>i»e ajpe% jpi^eOt the family story entirely, And 
^ possible Mary was buried here while 

X>iloean^:^^ possessed the grouhd, wliich, 1 am 

iplbitxhod^ the customs of sepulture in Greenock render 
lip the last degree improbable, we must admit that her 
took place in the latter part of 1786— -conse- 
\quehtly after her pocMover had broken off liis match 
f Jean Armour ; in short, the piteous tale of the 
Ughland Lassie conics in as one of several episodes that 
chequered the main attachment of Burns's life — that 
which terminated in making him at length a husband. 

* hlsnryvs parents and other near relations, who after- 
wards settled in Greenock, were of such a grade of mind 
and strain of sentiment as to shrink for many years 
-firpm all acknowledgment of Burns as her lover. It 
/cannot , be surprising that a man who. could think of 
^ftdminiatoring a decoction of pebbles as a cure for his 
vdaughter’s illness, was narrow-spirited enough to burn 
letters of a great poet, and forbid his name to be 
mentioned in the family. The mother, who was a good, 

' ttind^bearted creature, was more relenting. She learned 
the song of the Highland Lassie ” to her grand 


_ Jdreii. vn being asked by her grand-nephew, Mr J. 

if she thought that Mary would have mar- 
Burns, she smd that she could not tell what might 
^happened if Mary had survived ; but she did not 
: her sweet lassie could have ever been happy with 
wild and profane a genius as Burns ; yet she would 
imniediately add, that he was “a real warm-hearted 
: (Shield >-^for such was the impression he had made upon 
ilhpr/when he had subsequently paid her a visit. The 
|y :old! woman always spoke of Mary, wlio was the eldest 
^6f lier eight children, as a paragon of gentleness and 
' amlahilfty. Her sincerity waa a quality wliich, above 
all others, the mother fondly dwelt on. There is, in- 
deed, all desirable reason to believe that Mary was of a 
' Character to have graced, if not even rectified, a com- 
. ;panioQ spirit such as Burns— who, in subsequent years, 
i- Wxfght well have imagined that with her lie could have 
l Bomothing different from Vhat he was. 

/■ ' ; What conqiiedt o’eP«ach cning thought 

;U ■ ^ Of that tlerco realm hod Aijnea wTOiight ! 

I had not wandered wild and wide 
With auch on augel for my guide ; 

Nor heaven nor earth oould then roprovo me, 

If eho had liv<fd, and lived to love me.” 

j; have now to turn to Mossgiel, where the poet 
' "'ti^ng iii an unsettled state, looking forward to the 
ipA voyage, but stiU liojieful that a ram would 
in the thicket— that is, an Excise situation 
1|ttautable*^so as to save him from exile. It was 
I harvest that year. According to Burns’s own 


nn moiirns her ripening corn 

■■■■ ■ :■■■, ■■ ■■ 

the harvest- Work was'i 
: to the big wh^. in 
was assisting' " 
;^lso. .present-^a :letter ' for [ 
window '..to j 
.'by/ the' ! Ipdk - of |; 

went/ out withk I 
. notbhig:f 


|ect, as he has evidently done, can only be matter of con- 
jecture. lie might have some sense of remorse about 
this simple girl— he might feel some little shame on 
account of her humble position in life — he might drea^Ji 
thaworid’s knowingthat, after the affair of Jean Armour, 
in the midst of such palamitous circumstances, and facing 
a long exile in the West Judies, he had been so madly im- 
prudent as to engage a poor girl to join him in wedlock, 
whether to go with him, or to wait for his return. Some 
rcmarks'ofUr Currie, in whicli this affair is touched upon, 
and which significantly occur immediately after the re- 
cital of the rencontre with the Bonny Lass of Ballochmyle 
[an affair of summer 1786]* are here wnrthy of atten- 
tion, as helping to verify a narration otherwise apt to 
appear a modern myth. “ The sensibility,” says he, “ of 
our bard's temper, and the force of his imagination, ex- 
posed him in a particular manner to the impressions of 
beauty; and these qualities, united to his impassioned 
eloquence, gave him in turn a powerful Influence over 
the female heart. The banks of tl^ Ayr formed the 
scene of youthful passions of a still ^dercr nature, the 
kwiiirij of wliich it would he improper to reveal ^ were H even 
in our power; and the trace* of which will m^n be discover- 
able only in those strains cf nature and sensihility to which 
they gave birth. The song entitled * Highland Mary ’ is 
known to relate to one of these attachments. ’ It was 
written,' says our bard, f on one of the most interesting 
passages of my youthful days.’ The object of this 
passion died early in life, and the impression left on the 
mind of Burns seems to have been deep and lasting.” 
It seems not unlijeely that Currie had got a hint of the 
afi'air from Gilbert Burns, but aJtli injunctions to touch 
ou it lightly.* 

■ 

CHEMISTRY OF CREATION. 

Chemistry is the science par excellence of experiment. 
Other sciences investigate the laws of nature by means 
of inquiry and induction; but the chemist places 
himself in the position of nature, herself, and strives to 
obtain the knowledge he seeks by imitating her pro- 
cesses. His workshop is a copy in little of the gre.it 
laboratory of creation, and we find there tbe human 
insect, whose life is but a span, dealing boldly with tbe 
elements of the universe, and turniDg by liis art the 
wildest fictions of romance into every-day facts. TJie 
other sciences expand the mind and enlarge the know- 
ledge; but chemistry, in addition, devotes herself to the 
physical service of tlie human race. She heals their 
diseases, indicates and prepares their food, adorns their 
garments, warms, lights, and ventilates their dwellings, 
fertilises their fields, wafts them witli the speed of the 
wind along tlie land and sea, dashes their distant mes- 
sages, like lightning, through the air and underneath 
the waters; and deserting not her votary in the day of 
calamity, neutralises his pain, dispels his terror, and 
soQthes him in dea^. 

The chemistry of creation, from which is derived the 
knowledge that governs the processes of practical che- 
mistry* is nQt only |tbe nipst useful, but the most elevating 
of studies ; and we have been esrefnl from 

Hme to tithe to present^^ a popular glimpse 

of the progress ,of specalation^and discovery connected 
therewltlu; We are;,now eiUl^ to the a^oable task of 
.noticipgA.very. .tbo .whole - subject, -by / 

:' 0 ue:/bf [thb8e....elicmiis^;;'''^’hn^.:.'p|$^^ i.s.'tiie : ; 

'heaiih’|;.’'':;i^t,.:;a/.|islh^^ 'fh'l^p.ndon.*'^ '.Tl^ . 

l^to^y : ' 
'of; 
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dUcoveries, raay be used as a rudimental work by com, 
mon readers. We consider the publication, therefore, 
as meriting general attention, although it will be found 
more especially uscfhl by those whose means oi^ leisure 
does not admit of a regular course of study. To enable 
such readers to form an idea of tlie (intents of the 
voliiTiie, it will suffice to notice a feW points in each of 
the tliree departments of the Yoldm« These, however, 
we must premise, will probably not be the salient 
points ; for we must be guided in our choice by the 
novelty the sublets may have in our own pages. 

In Part I. there is an interesting account of the natu- 
ral process by #bich the substance of rocks is dissolved 
by the agency of air or water; and Mr Ellis proceeds to 
describe the results occurring on a large scale, and observ** 
able in a very few years. In one place, only six years after 
a path had been blasted through solid granite, those ap- 
parently indestructible walls were so much decomposed 
by the influence of the carbonic acid in the atmosphere, 

* that the solid rock, to the depth of three inches, was in 
a crumbling condition.’ In such districts, when a traveller 
steps upon what seems to be a piece of granite in its nor- 
mal state, it foils to powder. In the quarries at Dart- 
moor, the rock is found to be more or less decomposed 
to the depth of fifty or sixty feet; and the walls of the 
prison, unadvisedly built of blocks taken from that surface 
granite, have * become a spongy mass, absorbing moisture 
continually, rusting the iron bars, and rendering the 
cells so damp, that they can only be used by covering 
the walls within and without with Eoman cement or 
tiles.’ The granite used in the Nelson Monument in 
London is from the same locality; but being quarried, 
according to the admonitions of chemi 6 tr 3 \ from a depth 
beyond the influence of atiflospheric decomposition, the 
column will in all probability be much more lasting 
than the prison. * All our earthenware,’ says Mr Ellis, 

* from the commonest jug to the house-tile and flower- 

pot, is in like manner produced from a material which 
is formed by the influence of water, air, and carbonic 
acid, upon rocks of various kinds, but all more or less 
agreeing in composition as to their chief ingredients. 
In certain districts in Devonshire and Cornwall there 
exist rocks of a fine white granite, which exhibit the 
decomposing effect of these agents in a remarkable 
manner.* On the surface, and for a considerable depth 
into their substance, the rock is altered to a soft matter 
resernbUng mortar. This is collected and washed; the 
water which comes from the washing of it being of the 
colour of milk, in consequence of its containing a quan- 
tity of white earthy substance suspended in it, is con- 
ducted into tanks, and in its passage through several 
reservoirs, deposits this white earthy matter at the 
bottom. The tanks are then emptied of water, and the 
white deposit being removed and dried in the open air, 
and subsequently more completely by a drying-stove, 
constitutes the beautifully fine white clay employed in 
the manufacture of porcelain. Not less than about 
10,000 tons of this white clay, thus derived firom'the 
decomposed material of the glanite rock, is exported 
annually for the use of the pott^ies. Its chemicidcom- 
position-r^the composition in great part of our china 
cups and^ ornamentM wei^is (the bisis of 

common alftm), silldo a^iiyia liltlea and, 

in the unburnt state, atarliii proportfoh of water, together 
wUh a varialJle amount 

ni buritolves, em]^oy the (kttie 
;:foo^re of thehfiieiqiiiiifo pb|iiSi^im.^';■■■/ 

land 

' ourVreadeFiv]i|pif^:;ilire.im^ 

' "tained 


. '%:At:nuair, A;fowml&.& 
of ac^ 'oonsisbt 
When: purified a»d baked it^ll 




sulphuretted hydrogen. Tlie explanation ifi as 
‘ The water of these boUiug springs contains a dissoived 
hydrate of silica, which, on its evaporation, is deposited 
around the mouth of the springs on the margin prqjectr : 
ing beyond th^ level of the wafer. Of course, iii the 
basin of the spring, and below its sUrfoce, no evaporation 
takes place, and therefore no incrustation can occur. 
Imagine, then, this process of incrustation around the 
edge of the spring to continue for years, the natural 
result would be, tliat the margin would become higher 
and higher, forming a rocky tube of siliceous nmtfer. As 
the margin rises, the water of course rises also, tfeing 
always a little bedow the former. The consequence is^ 
that the spring, by this continued process of depositibU; 
increases in height, until, reaching a certain altitude, if 
becomes converted into a regular geyser. Surrounding 
the tube formed in this simple manner is a hiUock of 
siliceous matter, formed by the overflowing of the water 
of the spring. These tubes are fed with water foom the 
mountains above them, which becomes heated in the 
volcanic subterranean channels along which it is conr 
ducted. This high temperature converts a part of it 
into vapour, and the result is, that the water efevafed 
by its expansive force, foaming, and hissing, rises up 
through the tube which the incrusting niters have 
reared, and rushes boiling out of the moutli of tbi 
spring.’ • 

In Part II., relating to the air, tliere is a pa4in^ 
notice of the question as to the limits of the atmosphei^. 

It is now recognised, though not proved, that the ait 
does not extend more than about 50 miles into the 
regions of space. Astronomy discountenahees fee 
idea of illimitable extent, by showing that there fee 
only two other planets in our system wliich appear 
to be provided with an aerial atmosphere; and che* ; 
mistry applies the atomic theory to prove that there^ia ^ 
no such thing as infinite divisibility of matter. is ; 
held, for instance, as certain that we cannot subdivMe i 
matfer beyond a certain point ; at tliis point, its pai^K' i 
tides are called atoms, and these atoms have a certain | 
size and weight. Applying the same reasoning to the 
air, it is considered that; there is a point at which it 
cannot be expanded further ;^and this point is supposiid 
to be the tru^limit of the air.* , 

The air has recently been supposed to be subject to 
phenomenon called atmospheric waves, which is only ^ 
now in process of examination. These waves-r^discoi 
vered by the barometer— do not resefnblb the undulfe; 
tions of the sea, but pervade the whole depth of 
atmosphere, and occupy several days in their dUTaUnb^ ' 
The most remarkable has been observed for some yfera ; 
past to occur about the middle of Novembeiywhe^ fe ; 
lasts, from the cdmmenoenient of its rise 
sidence, about sixteen days. Sometimes it 
closes with a gale of wind. This subjfet is fe 
that the phenomenon called the Indian Bummfe || 

yet be only connected with it ^ a cbincidfefe^,^;; ^^^ 
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thit of' the 
iii'l£rge tomia, \ In-' 
the rain M;'ve .do, in this ' 
consid^ .it. 'A biej«iog : but let tts 
;^rap;^:;l|&ituent fluid'.. in .its dmcent into the eatth, 
f|^^i]U.:8itd'fuiHthw'caufle'^:^^ *What- 
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it as \t sinks downward 
||^:;^^:1earthk AU results of organic 

ipi^ ion the stu^^ are soluble are conveyed 
water, thus polluted, sinks to 
^ w reservoirs,, from whence man draws 

fluid. What results 
anticipate oii an examlna- 
such receptacles; and what 
might we not expect the soil to be 
fortUs the fll^^^^ this decaying 

Yet, when we come to 
matters, “we do not find them,’* 
Dr Smith, “ present that exaggerated 
might suppose.” It is surprising, 
bbUtr^ matters, properly 

in reality, found in these wells; 
still, the wells nearest to a source 
W contain less than others 

removed from the apparent probability of con- 
i^lmi^iiation/ The chemical explanation of this seeming 
i){]iifUdpx is, that the fllthy nitrogenous matters carried 
iptewh^ b^^ the soil, combining with the 

they meet, result in nitrates which arc com- 
fiarM^ ; and in the same way the carbon 
lou is supposed to be oxidised, so as to form the 
a^d gas which gives its sparkle andexhila- 

kas been made by Mr Kowell to bring 
ruln^ by means of electrical conduc- 

Up towards the douds in balloons. He tells 
when bis own electrical 
immediately under a light fleecy cloud, after 
sparks bad passed from the apparatus 
iilP minutes, he < found himself suddenly 

""i^ili|^Jwith'.fine mi^^ 

^ acid formbd in the air by respiration, 
Bp^f^dmand other processes, is considered to be the 
forms the grc's^ bulk of 
the 'grandest trees of the forest derive 
describes 

prove that plants draw their | 
" and then inquires whether the 

W supposed to contain food enough for the 
9M^^UiE|paiduw^ '.Humboldt tells us that. in' some 
might run for a hundred ' 
iJIlIHliilpK of ihe trees. - * Does, in -'fact, .the 

amount .'of this element 
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in a yemr dpohgh tobacco, on its being burned, to 

? ield the immense sum of 340 millions of pounds! 

'he other tobacoD-growing districts supply the rest. 
Yet insignifleant does even this enormous sum 
appear compared to that which, from combustion of 
fuel alone, escapes Ifttd the air ! When it is remembered 
that from a numb^ of other sources csrbomc acid is 
discharged into ttfe atmosphere little difficulty as to 
the existence and constant supply of a sufficiency of 
this gas in the atmosphere to account for all the wood 
upon the earth’s surface wUl be experienced.* 

Although air gives the substance, light is essential 
to the life of a plant. The sunbeam has recently been 
divided into actinic, luminous, and caloriflo rays. 

The actinic or chemical rays are indispensable to 
germination ; under the influence of the luminous rays, 
a mantle of green overspreads forest and field, and the 
woody tissue is formed while the edorifle rays bring 
forth flowers and fruit Thus spring, summer, and 
autumn, enjoy each a peculiar influence from the sun ; 
although probably in all the three processes of germina- 
tion, growth, and fructifleation, the three forces are con- 
cerned, but in modified activity. Even during the day 
this distinction is observed, in the evening there being 
less actinic power than in the morning, and at noon more 
luminous and calorific power. These results are of en- 
tirely new discovery in science. 

We have left ourselves little room for giving a notion 
of the contents of Part IIL, relating to the chemistry of 
the ocean, although it is not less interesting than tlie 
others. The quantity of saline matter differs in difl^erent 
seas, owing to the influence of evaporation removing a 
portion of the watery parades, and to the influx of 
fresh water from the land. But the quality differs, 
likewise, in different portions of the same mass of water, 
from the circumstance of sea water, in consequence of 
its saline contents, being more dense and heavy than 
fresh water. ‘ This is occasionally turned to some ad- 
vantage by navigators ; for it is found that, in calm 
weather, the fresh water overlies the salt, just as oil 
does in respect of water : by drawing water, therefore, 
from the surface, fresh water maybe obtained; whereas, 
if the hose of the pump penetrates some feet down, it 
may encounter a stratum of salt water. 

* A highly-interesting event, in connection with the 
chemistry of the waves, and important as illustrating 
their combined mechanic^ and chemical force, took 
place on the coast of Ballybunnion in Ireland. The 
cUffs on this coast contain a large quantity of alum and 
iron pyrites; and being incessantly expired to the vio- 
lent action of the Atlantic billows, they become worn 
away into the most strange forms. Large caverns, 
natural bridges, and the resemblances of human archi- 
tecture, abound on the sea-epast, being produced by the 
unequal wasting away of different strata. The roofs 
of these caverns are painted with yarious hues by the 
water percolating the overiying strata, and carrying 
with it a solution of the mintoal ingredients encoun- 
tered in its passage. ; Streamlets also run down the 
sides of the cliffs; staining them in ochrdotiw 
proving that the water couU^^ iron, and pliably ether 
salts in solution. These SmutiDns 
the sha, and there undi^j^rTAi^P^ ffeobiiim in 
contact with the wdlne Some 

years slnt^, part 0^^ an appear- 

anpe of a vmy chatac^ t ^e waves, 

'.x^hiiduai: ;dafhtii»gi' 'had':. w0iii..'ai^ . ' 

the ^ ' .setit^- :g]^at 'stiita 
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t1iu8 exposed* had become oxidised, the :8teaming cli§r 
gradually cooled down $ and now the glow and silent 
work of mechanical and chemical .destruction is being 
carried on without any external manifestation of iU 
existence. The heat given out during this singular and 
grand chemical phenomenon was se great* as to convert 
masses of clay in its vicinity in^e red brick I while 
melted slags lie abpat* giving to tile whole scene such 
an apj)eaTanc6 as to l^etider it a fit representation of the 
workshop of the mythological Cyclops.* 

Such are a few specimens of the interesting and 
amusing contents of a volume which will impart know- 
ledge to the ignorant, while it recalls it in an agreeable 
mauncr to the learned. 


TII^ MUSIC-MISTKESS. 

AN AN£Cl>OTE FROM HEAL LIFK. 

Thj5 fire was burning bright on the hearth, and tea stood 
ready on the round table before it in a small up-stairs 
room in a narrow London street, about ten years ago ; 
the curtains wore drawn across the windows, though i 
they scarcely met, by reason of their scanty din.ieD8ion8, 
and barely served to exclude the uncomfortable light 
which lingered still in the foggy atmosphere without. 
The only inmate of the chamber was a middle-aged 
woman, with worn and delicate features, in whose ap- 
pearance might be detected somewhat of a foreign 
origin: she was busied in giving as inviting an air as 
possible to all around lier, when a light step sounded on 
the stsirs, and in another Tfiomeot she was warmly wel- 
coming a young girl whqpi it was easy to recognise as her | 
daughter. They spoke the melodious Sx>anish tongue, 
and there was the dark lustre of the south in tho eyes 
of Inez Castarra, and its glow upon her lips when she j 
entered j but these soon gave way to a languor and a 
degree of dejection, with which she seemed in vain try- 1 
irig to struggle as she took her accustomed low seat by , 
the lire, and began to tell her mother the events of the 
day, while she partook of the evening meal. 

‘ My poor child,’ said Madame Castarra, * liow often I 
wish that we could only for once escape this chilly cli- 
mate, and spend one winter in our own lovely land; 
there you would never have such an afternoon as this 
to encounter, nor cold English ears to listen to your 
beautiful music: there oli is warmth* and song, and 
kindness.* 

*Ah* but, dear mother,’ replied Inez, smiling sadly, 

* there might bo want of bread too *, and here 1 can earn 
enough for us both, and indeed I have no reason to 
Gornidain of lack of kindness either. I am getting on 
better than I have yet had time to tell you; some fresh 
pupils have been ofered to me by friends of the lady at 
whose house 1 sang last night ; and as the spring comes 
oh* 1 have no fear that my time will not he IhUy oocu- 
pi^i tlien perhaps, when the season is over, you 
ahd I wUl be iible to breathe the feesh air too, and walk 
in the lahei about some country village ; I feel as if the 
sight bf treea and wildrhowets would do me so much 
■■ • i, 

• And what are they hexie compaiied to the idiestiiut 
. Woods, and the l^ki^ hoaryi beside the 

■ you-,do rei0nbav:it:: . the; shyi^vW;' te;, 

dSat^d 


iW)dywh 





! * Forgive me, my child,- She said ; * I do hot 

'better tlmn you do the dayb in which LquU^^'M^ 
used to sing that serenade udder our wihdowii 
behind the trellis to know if 1 would let hiut iU 1 AS' 
poor fellow, it hras well for him that she 
he did from Spain! Cheer up^ Ihcai we 
of him yctsome day or other. But iU the meantish&i^ 
how can you go on day after day without rest^ ^ i 
change? And now this singing in the erefiui^ I 
half approve of it.* 

Inez looked up impiiringly in her face ; ^ w 
disapprove of it* mother, 1 will not sing again | 

parties ; but yesterday’s exiKjrienco made me fear j^ 18^^; 
than I did before* and it will enable us scK>neV 
the change of scone you think we botli want* ^ 
‘Not me!* cried Madame Castarra impatientty.^^^^'^^i;’^ 
am well, if it was not for heart-sickness at seeing ybti^ v 
bloom fading away, and your talents, which were 
3 ’^ou for your own enjoyment, all used for that of bthdrf y : 
or to earn our poor livelihood in this smoky city.* , v ;; 

‘But what must I do?’ said Inez with her 
quiet smile. ‘ When nothing c4se was left us but QUV ^ 
love for each other, and my music, God tnade theSh ^ 
sufficient; and hitherto the resource has not failed 
supply our absolute wants in this strange idnai Iha^e 
found friends also among my pupils^ and last nigh^ fe 
I was going to tell you, my whole heart was warned 
by the interest shown towards me, as it would 
l)een by a ray of our own dear sunshine. Lady I*eyeVii' 
had asked me in tho morning, when I had finished h^J; 
daughters* lesson, if I would come and sing my / 

balbids to her friends; and I willingly promised, as yob : 
know, to do so, little thinking what a large party the|$ : 
would be.’ . ■ 

*I know ail that, Inez, of course,* infeitupp 
mother ; * and wlion you went in your black sflk 
with your hair so beautifully plaited, did I not long 
some geraniums to i>ut into it?* f 

‘ Yes ; and picked your only flower for the 
Well, dear mother, I wanted to make quite a 
about it, so I would not tell you anything qf the ppy ^ 
till w'e were quiet for the whole evening.* ^ ;v 

‘Ah, poor^child, it was one o’clock when yofi 
home, and you were gut again at nine this i 

* Once more,’ said Inez laughing, as she resupfwd 
seat by the Are, ‘ I shall begin. The rooms were 
nearly full when I came in, and no gne seemed to : 
serve me* so 1 took the first seat I saw near the 
thinking that I should be ready when I was wahfed: 
sing; but one lady after another flayed and simg|-^ 
though 1 did not think the music very good* the 
tinned sound, and the profusion of lighi^ and 
pectation of my own turn coming next^ (bade me 4^^ 
feel as if I should do myself no credit by my 
ahee; and then the thought that people weulA^i 
der at my being employed to give lessons at 
me almo|t sick with anxiety. Just aslhadl 
agreeable pitch of nervousness, Miss Lev8rl i 
mb, saying, “ Now I hope you will give w 
beautiftil ballads ; I have talked so 
ing this evening, and I have made 
you, that youy.. vplce might 
,vaatage.**. l,.of eourse 8ignifled:;:-||i||;]|!!W^ 

.’XXiOTea round... to the. instram4^|^Cf||P^ 

Only '.person: who had'.no^;:b8i|':;^']8^^ 

^mo1SheV,.■ you: know ■ 

ah,.n^ ' 

■ y^JiieiS:5 oelomredi,,. 

.'ipoEuent'a lady,'yrh^MlfH 
- beibrei^ .'canfe: ' ^ 
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ing stream, for they evidently mingled with the sotind 
of waters ; then came a spirit-stirring strain, awaken- 
ing the soul of a hero to bold enterprise ; after which 
the plaintive farewell sv^elled into fervent and passion- 
ate prayer; and oh, mother, I forgot ’all around me! 
my own soul was inspired by tire gush of melody ; nnd 
when Mrs Milner (for that, 1 afterwards learned, was 
her name) pointed to my music-book, and began the 
accompaniment to my favourite, ballad of the “Ron- 
cesvalles Fight,” I sang as I believe I never could have 
sung iH'foro, not even in Spain. “Bravo ! ” said Mrs Mil- 
ner ns I concluded : “ this is more than I had expected.” 
And she looked round, ns if to gather up applause. 
There was the usual English silence for a minute, and 
then a hurn went through the room, in wliicih I distin- 
guished the words of “ How exquisite ! ” ‘‘ What a thrill- 
ing voice!” “ Such pure taste!” and many more ttj the 
saute purpose. I felt I had succeedcMl he 3 mii(l my hopes, 
but that my liaving done so was entirtdy owing to iiiy 
g<?nerous friend ; and yet people did not seem aware of 
how superior her talent was to mine.’ 

* Nor need they have done that, my Ine;'..’ said Ma- 
dame Castarra. ‘ I always said your voice only needed 
to be fairly heard to be admired as it deserves : you 
^ always wers loo modest about; it, and now I dread your 
Wcerting yourself too mucli : you looked 8<^ utterly ex- 
iiavsted when you tame home, that 1 (!oul<l not bear you 
to speak : though strangers might have been Tuisled by 
the glow upon your cheek, and the brightness of your 
eyes, I could not be ; and :ill this day I have been con- 
sidering how it would be possible for you to go even for 
a few days into tlie country*.’ 

j * We must not think of it.’ replied Inez ; * not now at 
least, for I was intreated last night to sing one song 
after anotlier, in some of vduclj I accompanied myself; 
and at last Lady Levers told me many of her friends 
wished me both to sing at their houk*s, and to give 
lessons to their daughters. She assured them 1 had 
never given singing lessons at all; but T believe I 
might make several engagements both for singing 
lessons arnl the piano to-morrow, if only I was as strong 
now as I was a year ago.’ The*languor that stole over 
the countenance of the poor girl as alie uttered these 
words^ and rested her hea* on the back V lier chair, 
made her mother’s anxiety about her appear but toj) 
well ‘founded. In a few minutes more, early ai> it was in 
, the evening, she was asleep by the fireside. 

How diflferent fmin Madame Castarra’s humbW room 
was the one in which sat the l^y who liad sqfkindly 
‘ befriended Inez on tlie prevk^ eyfftaitlgl ' j^he was 
conversing w’ith Lady luxurious boudoir 

oh hich had chiefly occupied her thoughts 

eWsince. , 

I Jt is out of the question, my dear Mrs Milner,’ said 
her hostess with the slightest possible sarcasm in her 
tone. ‘ What would the world think of your giving 
music lessons ? It might do as the whim of some earFs 
daughter— ths?rc is no accounting for what people of a 
certain rank will lipw and then imagine by way of 
, o.harity ; but permit me, as an old friend, to say that 
you do yourself eesrious injury by such a plan; 

r^iV w^ not be understood in one w'ho, in fact, has won 

J I hgt vftty In Jjpndoii society by being 

; ' i: ixii^rp Acwmplished arid agreekble than almost anybody 

;; Igf playfully, and then continued her 

the world’s ' opinion X 
.'dtaw iU' censure on .ahy part of : my 
to th ; Hnd:i;atn'''^‘^il'kware ’ 
d I- ■ ;h ''pt^ssionai mah - who' -^rpse, ■ 
..pf, -his 'noble talents, 1 ■ ' linore 

■ ttSpicbh you hinted at, of virlshlpg to 
y own acjcphntj tiuwi a ofgreater: 
pstabiislied 'natural position wptdd be* 
Ihed io young ciiea^re» ^ 

of my . doing ,SQ. '.' 

r^m^cter and her misfortunes makes 


me the more anxious to enable her to take advantage of 
the line opening for her becoming known as a first-rate 
singing-mistress which your kindness last night afforded 
her. l^had already judged of her talents as a pianist 
by the playing of her pupil, your eldest daughter ; and 
I am sure she wdll do us all credit b}*^ and by, if she has 
sulHcicnt rest now ,j)Grfectly to recover her heallli, and 
likewise to gain coBlidenire in her own powers.’ 

‘ You are very good and sc*lf-<levoted, my dear,’ re- 
plied Lady Levers coldly; ‘but I never can understand 
enthusiasm; ami there always was so much of that 
about you ! I (‘an give Mademoiselle Castarra a coui)hj 
of guineas, if that would be of any use ; and really*, if 
you knew how poor I am just now, you would see that 
it is as much as I could afftwd. Perhaps you might 
make a little subscription for her besides ; but pray do 
nothing rashly yourself.* 

INIrs Milner’s clear blue eye glanced round tin? apart- 
ment, with its silken furniture and costly ba\ibles, aiul 
a smile just curled her lip; but she answered quietly : 
‘1 also could give something with pleasure; hut it 
strikes me that, umler present circumstances, our ob- 
ject must be to enabki her to provide for herself, whitrli 
she can on!}* do by giving lessons. Now if I give them 
in her name for two months, or even six weeks, 1 think 
that is all she will need to support her mother and herself 
wdiile she r(‘sts, and to give lier a fair start in the world 
w*hen slu‘ returns to London. Only promise that Augusta 
and Emily shall continue to be Mademoiselle Cnstarra’s 
pupils under my instructions, and use yonr intluenee 
with others who have alreaiiy eniploy^ed her, or w ho 
intend now to do so, and 1 wdll take all consequences 
on myself.* 

There w*as an earnestness In ]\Trs Milner’s intentions, 
a single-heartedness in herchariudcr, wdiich seldom hiileri 
of winning confidence and sympathy ; and Lruly T.cvcr» 
was not proof against the pow*er of li(*r Ixaicvolcncc. 
She stood her ground as long as she could, and tluMi 
yielded with a tolerably good grace, especially as sbo 
knew how much to her daughters’ advantage it W’ould 
be to receive lessons from so perfect a nuisician as 
Mrs Milner; and her visitor departed, l(?av,jng her to 
dress for an eight-o’clock dinner party, just as poor 
Inez was sinking into her doze by the llrc^sidc*. Mrs 
Milner, followed her pag(\ w^alked r.ipidly towards 
her hothc, feeding at thirty-five much of the happiness 
(jf her girlhood, in tlje anticipation of n plan whicli she 
wxdl knew* would subject her to many hours of daily I 
drudgery, at a time when London was filling fast wilii i 
her acquaintance, and inflict terrible discords upon an j 
ear strung to the highest pitcli of musical accuracy. ! 
She stopped at a small house in a fashionable street, I 
three or four rooms of w-hich she called her own, and i 
was received by the neatest of maid -servants, who j 
lighted the lamp in lier prcitty sitting-room, and <lre\v 
an easy-ohair to the fireside. There wna a look of per- 
fect comfort, in the apartment, and of unmistakable 
refinement, though it was simple, indeed, compared to 
the one Mrs Milner had just quitted. All it contained 
was elegant in itself, and suggestive of liigh and grace- 
ful ideas, from the pictures on the w^alls to the books on 
tlie tables, which seemed to lie there because they wero 
read, and n«>t only to be looked at ; luit tins evening, 
though she held a volume in her hand as slxe sat by her 
cheerful hearth, and recalled many a brilliant conver- 
sation to which it had pven rise, and though her piano 
stood open; . with tempting new music upon it, her 
thoughts were still more frequently engaged with Inez, 
and she was pohdering on the ivest means of making te 
acqufeaee in her arrangement fi>r her, Should she write, 
or ahgulxi she go to her? She d€t(?rmined on the l^ter, 

I shil^ know her bettor^ she thought, when I see lipw 
she is surrounded. A vision of the old shaWi and 
half- dirty cap, from which dingy chrysalis she hSd 
often seen s Parisian belie emerge in hoon-day elegance 
of .attire, fiitte^I l^f(^ as she settled to call on MttJ. 
dcUmiselle Gastarrn at nine the foUowing morning ; and 
*^eii the;.^ghified simplicity of her manner add appear- 




.iiKje chased it away. * It was sii(!h a revelation of soijl 
and of she thought, 'that lighted up her features 

a« alie sang, that I can associate nothing with her that 
is not pure and beautiful’ Mrs Milner was not dis- 
appointed when she found Inez Castorra in ner own 
home, though tlie Hush of excitement had faded from 
her face, and the sickly hues of ^inxiety and fatigue 
were i)lainly seen upon it. The yondcring gratitude 
of Inez and of her mother may easily be imagined, ex- 
pressed, too, with the fervent eloquence of their south- 
(?rn blood, when they fully comprehended Mrs Milner’s 
proposal : she would hear of no delays, for she saw that 
if her help was to effect the good she lioped for, it must 
l>c imniediate; and she wished Madame Castarra and 
Inez to go at once to the lovely village in Devonshire 
in which she had passed her own early youth, and where 
she ])romis(?d them a pleasant liorae in the house of a 
wortliy couple whom she knew well. In the course of 
that happy week Inez had told her new friend all her 
own history, which was, indeed, like that of numbers in 
these last years of agitation and revolution. Her father 
had only escaped ending his days on the scatfold as a 
conspirator against the government of the day by dying 
in prison ; her lover had been obliged to fly from Spain 
from t1w> same cause ; and, young as she was, she had 
persuaded her mother to let her seek subsistence in 
Eiiglfind for them both; their small estate had passed 
into tlu* hands of strangers, and they w*ere alone upon 
the earth. 

‘ No longer alone,’ said Mrs Milner with moistened 

I j eyes, taking up the list Inez had just given her of her 

I I pupils : ‘ you will find friends here wdio will not fliil 
ij yon; .•nurperhaps more will be added by the time you 
i I come ha('k, well and strongi and able to attend to them 

■ i all ; and then the iinstdlish exercise of talent is one of 
I the highest enjoyments that can be given to us, and 
I ; this, dear Inez, you will have.’ 

; 1 ‘A li,’ replied Inez, ‘ how happy then your lot must 
i ho ! ’ 

; j A cloud passed over Mrs Milner’s open brow^ as she 
I : aiiswcn’.'d, ‘ This is not the moment for confession ; mine 
; ; will bo happier now for some su<di exertion as you 
j j have made for 3'oars,’ 

1 1 And who can doubt that it was so.?^ While Inez and 
j i bor mother were enjoying the soft breezes of the south 
1 1 of Devon, in a cottage onbow^ered in myrtle and china- 
Ij roses, Mrs Milner gave lessons day by day to all who 
would have employed the Spanish music-mistress. She 
had many clever pupils, whose love of melody she 
awakened to tlie uttermost; and some dull ones, to 
whom a lesson from an elegant and higli-bred woman, 
who was the first of amateur performers, w'us but a lesson 
after all — paid for, and disliked j but she went steadily 
on, listening to the jokes and reproofs of her friends 
with good-humoqr that sprang from the depths of a 
Iveart in peace ; and all the more sunshiny and charm- 
ing when she mingled in society as usual, from the con- 
BC'.iousness of her day’s good deeds. Inez returned in 
the height of the London season, blooming with health 
and full;of vigour : she found her engagements increased 
to as many as she could fulfil, and far better terms 
made for Jier than she bad ever ventured to hope for. 
How far U8r restored health had been promoted by a 
lothir firpin Louis Monterey imploring her to remember 
words spoken under the vino^oovered trellis of the old 
Quinta, and to keep up lior spirits for his sake, untU he 
should come to claim his bride, we leave our readers to 
deternuiiej but so it was that for. three years longer, 
no youpg lady’s ediicatiou: could be supposed completed 
witliout at least a few lessons Mademoiselle Cas- 
tarra ; hnd when Louis did come, though he was able to 
maiutain his wife and lier mother in comfort^fdr be 
had entered a merchant’s house at Barcelona-^Iuez had 
enough of her own to provide abundahtly for Madame 
Castarra’s dcciinlng yws j and- oa- the wedding-day 
there was scarcely a happier llbari than Mrs Milner’s, 
as she recalled those six weehs of actirib charity. Even 
Lady Levers confessed that it would have beeu^a thou- 


sand pities to have saerifleed so much solid good to the 
possible prejudices of London society ; which, after all, 
had known little, and remembered less, of Mrs Milner’s 
singular exertions for a poor friendless foreigner. 


UK SENT ME N T. 

All philosophical inquiries appertaining to the nature 
and moral cinnimstauces of man, seem to end in estab- 
lishing the certainty of an adaptation of his attributes 
to his sublunary condition. His various passions, pro- 
I>en8itie«, and sentiments, arc shown to have relation 
and .a reference to objccits, modes of motion, and states 
of existence, inseparable from a just devedt^pment of 
his being. None of these can be reasonably considered 
evil in themselves, and do only become so by a vicious 
and pervertt'd use— by such an inordinate and abusive 
exercise as transcends tlie limits of their original inten- 
tion. Every principle or disposition, therefore, that is 
indigenous to the Inimun constitution, must be recog- 
nised .as existing in it for a necessary purpose, and one 
which, in its rightful manifestations, has a respect to 
human welfare. In this light it is In-re intended to 
consider the feeling of resentment. ^ 

Among the sermons of Bishop Butler —which are 
probably of greater value than all the otlier sermoiTs 
in the language — there is one whiem treats direetlj of 
this subject. The good bishop begins by declaring 
that, in all considerations like the present, it is essential 
to understand onr nature and condition according to 
their constitution ; and thus to learn for wdiat end any 
particular sentiment or passion has been given ufi. ‘It 
will be needful,’ says he, ‘ to trace it up to its original, 
that w-e may see what it is in as placed in our 

nature by its Author;* and thence it will appear ‘/w 
what ends it was placed here.’ This is evidently the 
riglit way ; for when v/e know what the passion is in 
itself, and the ends of it, we shall rcatlily comprehend 
all its possible abuses, and may learn to shape our con- 
duct in such wise as to avoid thorn. 

Now resentment, us a^natural feeling, manifests itself 
in two principal ways, according to the circumstances 
which give rise to it, and %lso in some degree to the 
pliancy or o6stinaeyj:>f character which distinguishes 
the individual. In one case it is mere anger, hastily 
or suddenly excited, and usually subsides with the 
removal of the irritating circumstances wdiieh occa- 
sioned it ; in the other, it is anger taking a deliberate 
and settled form, which does not disappear witli the 
passing of the occasion, but is iiT some sort cherished 
and maintained, so as to become inveterate and habitual. 
Under this shape it has a natural tendency tm beeqino 
transformed into hatred or revenge; but in its mani- 
festation us simple anger it is morally indiflerent, and 
may be jiroperly regarded as an imtinctf having, like 
all other instincts, an appropriate and prescri^d 
function. An examination into the causes by which 
this feeling is excited will enable us to perceivo that 
it stands in our nature as an active antithesis, or 
repelling force, to all manner of sudden injury or 
violence, without relation to the demerit Ot personal 
fault of those by whom the violence or injury is eon^ 
mittod, or attempted to be ofl’ered. Itefteo the reason 
and end fur which man was created liable to such a 
passion is, that he might l)e better qualified to 
and thereby successfully defeat;: ehy sudden violem^s or 
oppositions which would impair the weifkre of his being, 
apart from a regard to the mult or injurious in teiitions 
of the individual contemplating or effecting : them* 
‘Yet,* as the bishop remarks, ^ since ihfty W 

considered in thi« other and further view as impiying 
fault; and since injury, as distinct fron^ harm, may 
raise .sudden atiyfer; suddeh anger may li%wiEse 
den tally serve ■ to prevent or remedy suofi ^u|t and 
injury. But; ongdri : 

it stands in out nal^e for 
administratbu of Justine, 
and’ in' the.-’UncuJ'tivafied -parti 
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>5 ; : 1 ^^^ not formed, they frequently 

! ,|i^n|>en"--iu which there is no time for consideration, 
f : to be passive is certain destruction *, in which 

iaudden^^^r^^^ is the only security/ The feeling or 

!ii; paw must therefore be held as naturally 

; . blameless in its spontaneous manifestation, and is even 
, oleariy ser^^ indispensable as a weapon of 

protection against unjustifiable interferences and en- 
V Ci^achments. 

But from this feeling deliberate animosity, or resent- 
ment proper, is essentially distinguished, as the latter is 
, not naturally excited by wrong or injury ; nor indeed in- 
tended to prevent harm in the mere way of diverting its 
hillictibn, since it evidently implies a fixed disapproba- 
tibh or dislike of the person who has happened to become 
: JtS object. Let us again, for a fe>y sentences, hear our 
sensible and worthy bishop. * In order to see,’ says he, 

, /as exactly as we can what is the natural object and 

1 occasion of such resentment, let ns reflect upon the 
manner in which we are touched with reading, suppose, 

X story of baseness and villany, properly worked 

j up to move our passions. This imme<liately raises 
indignation, soniewhat of a desire that it should be 
, punished. ,i.nd though the designed injury be pre- 
! iginted^ yet that it was designed, is sufiicient to raise 
thife inw'ard feelinj. Suppose the story true, this iii- 
Vrard, feeling would be aa natural and as just; and one 
may venture to afiirm that there is scarife a man in tho 
world but would have it upon some occasions. It seems 
m us plainly connected with a sense of virtue and vice, 
of moral good and evil. Suppose, further, we knew 
^ j both the person who did, and who sufiered the injury; 
neitlier wouhl this make any alteration, only that it 
Would probably alFect us more. The indignation raised 
by cruelty and injustice, and the desire of having it 
’ ■ puhwhed, wliich persona un(:oncerne(l would feel, is by 
no means malloe. It is. rather resentment against vice 
,mid wickedness ; itla one of Ihe (!ommon bonds hy wdiich 
society ia held together; a fellow-feeling which each 
^dividual has in behalf of the whole species as well 
as of himself. And it does nob appear that this, gene- 
. rally speaking, is at all too high amongst mankind. 
Suppose now the injury I have been speaking of to be 
done 'against ourselvejs, or those whom we consider as 
... cursives: it is plain the way in which vtl should be 
^ fifiTected would be exactly the same in kindp but it 
‘would certainly be in a higher degree?, , and less traii- 
/ v; ; because a sense of our own baplufjess and misery 

m intimately and always present to us ; and from 
; ) . ibe very cqn of our nature wo cannot but have 

to, and be more deeply interested 

I : concerns ourselves. And this seems to be the 

■ ^;rfR6le of this passion, which is, properly speaking, natu- 
^ 1 '5rAl. to maidtind — namely, a resentment against injury 
^K^«n4 wwdeedness in general, and in a higher degree when 
i 1 towards oursetvee, iu proportion to the greater regard 
? ^ W men naiajrally liave for themselves tlian far 

^ hence it appears that it is not natural, 

1 moral Is not suffering, but injury — which 

I I that anger pr re^ is of anycon- 

I The natural object of it is not one who ap- 

'1 1 -Ihe suffering person ':to. ;..have been only the 

I I ipippeni '.occasion , of -his pain' -or.' '.loss, .but one who has 

1 either:. to- '.ourselyos, or 

1 abundantly .confirmed "by observing 

heishtens. ' 

.aggravates ':Pr' lessens the faidt. •; 
■■'.fp^wr 'bbl].gati(>ii$.'.oh:;'bfie: ' hand,, or'- 
:.'M|d;aidons, 'and ; ■ :'the - 

:'iuuc^ 

. upon, ■ ■ 

.disfcriiPted.'Wh'o Coolly 

fflHPliidtM® .:liipff dp'i»d^^ 'resent''.iimai;'''if. ots--'; 

.but'vihfeu ' tbey-naWei'' 
.'e6.:'.'|hal'.cablesstiess.''ia::'iui«' ; 

designed, was prevented, in cases where the guilt is 
perhaps the same : the reason, however, is not that bare 
pain or loss raises resentment, but that it gives a new, 
and, as 1 may speak, additional sense of the injury or in- 
justice. According to the natural course of the passions, 
the degrees of yesenlyment are in proportion not only to 
the degree of design and deliberation in the injurious 
Iverson, but in proportion to this joined with the degree 
of the evil designed or premeditated ; since this likewise 
comes in to make the injustice greater or less. And 
the evil or harm will appear greater when they feci it 
than wdien they only reflect upon it; so, therefore, will 
the injury, and consequently the resentment will be 
greater.* 

The natural object or occasion of settled resentment, 
then, being injury^ as distinct from loss or pain, it is not 
difficult to see that to prevent and remedy such injury, 
and its incident miseries and disorders, ia the end for 
which til is passion has been implanted in mankind. 1 1; i 
is to be considered as a weapon or power of defence witli j 
which nature has armed us, for the purpose of oppo.sing i 
injury, injustice, cruelty, and oppression ; and its em- 
ploy incut for such an -end is manifestly rational, and in 
accordaiKiC wdth the tenor of our constitution. It being 
necessary for the very subsistence of the world, as well 
as for the reasonable comfort of individuals, that the 
practice or infliction of injustice should be so far pun- 
ished or restrained, as to prevent the disorders and 
irregularities which would proceed from its unopposed 
indulgence — it is obvious that a naturally antagonisiit; 
passion, .such as tliis of resentment, whose tendency it is 
to operate in the way of remedy or prevention, may he 
innocently exercised to the very extremity of its fum.; 
tions. klorcover, ina.smuch as compassion is also imlii- 
ral to mankind, and w'ould, if unbalanced in the con- 
stitution, render the execution and exaction of ju^dice 
extremely difficult and unpleasant, ami thus be often- 
times ail obstacle to its fulfilment, a iiatund indignaf ioa | 
or resentmi’.nt against vice and wickedness would seem ; 
to be a fitting balance to the weakness and relonting ; 
tenderness of pity, as well as to anything besides whicli ■ 
might obstruct the emidoyment of such methods of sc- i 
verity as are required for a true adjustment of men’s ■ 
relations. ‘ The good influence,* continues Butler, ' 

‘ which this passion has, in fact, upon the affairs of the ; 
world, is obvious to every one*8 notice. Men are plainly ■ 
restrained from injuring their fellow-creatures by fear i 
of their rtjsentment ; and it is very happy that they arc i 
80 , when they would not be restrained from a principle j 
of virtue.* Is it not resentment and indignation against 
injury and the authors of it, that, more effectually per- 
haps than anything else, secures tlie peace and con- 
sistency of society, in so far as it is maintained by tlio 
forcible restraint or punish ment of offenders ? Tlie good 
bishop has no doubt that such is eminently the ease 
among the generality of mankind; and holds that it 

Ms to be considered as a good effect, noMthstandhig it 
were much to be wished that men would act from a 
better principle— reason and cool reflection/ ,, 

As to the of resentment, they are jpolpably : 

such as grow out of its connection with other passions, 
or consist in an excess and overstrained indifigeni^ of 
the feeling, or in its mere indulgence as a selfish gra- 
tification. When, from partiality to oursetres, we ima- 
gine an jnjary don© or designed Uf, while in reality 
there is hone : when we entertain fin ; exfravagant ahi^ 
mpsity totvards one who has innocently offeudeff hs ; 
when our res^tment ii fiispla^ on account of some 
pain (W iuccmv has kcdidentaily beMlei}, 

ti^ugh ho injufy Ws^ the ihfiifihitipa 

ojg^insl injury hhd iujiatioe bounds too high, ; Opd 
taohsCf^ds thh^ fine to the partimar bvil 

^hibh firew J^^rtl^ Or finally, whei^^finter 

i'-these^ .'au4::-.:in' :'.aU':iithijiar.".OiM»es - that '..'c«ai'''.he."'Con.ceWed;' 
therie S« hia ef oveaSfeppiag Of resent- 

hnd its mahifrstat^ be innoo^t 
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or morally permissible. Resentment, indeed, is liabfe 
to the BHitie aberrations and perrcrsions as any of the 
other passions or affections of human nature. There 
is, however, as Butler has remarked, one peculiarity 
which so generally accompanies and belongs to the 
excess and abuses of it as to Require mention: ‘a 
certain determination and resolutd bent of mind not 
to be convinced or set right, tboiigU* it be ever so plain 
that there is no reason for the displeasure, that it vvas 
raised merely by error or misunderstanding.* This is 
that inveterate and perverse resentment which we 
sometimes see in men, and wdiicU holds such rooted 
possession of their mind and temper, as to seriously 
damage and disfigure the wliole character : agiiiiiet this 
it becomes every one to be upon his guard. 

Considerations such as have been here presented are 
not indifferently calculated to illustrate the wisdom 
displayed in ‘the constitution of our nature. *Why,’ 
says Butler, * should men dispute concerning the reality 
of virtue, and whether it be founded in the nature of 
tilings, wliich yet surelj^ is not matter of question ; but 
why should this he disputed when every man carries 
about him this passion, which afibrds him demonstra- 
tion that the rules of justice and equity are to be the 
guide of his actions ? For every man naturally feels an 
indignation upon seeing instance.s of villany .and base- 
ness, and therefore cannot commit the same w'ithout 
being self-condemned.’ Then, again—* We should learn 
to be cautious, lest charge God fooliaWg^ by ascribing 
that to him, or to the nature he has given us, which is 
owing wliolly to our ow'u abuse of it. Men may speak 
of the degeneracy and corruption of the. world accord- 
ing to the experience tliey have had of it, but human 
nature, consiclered as the divine w'orkrrianship, should 
be treated as sacred ; for in the image of God made, he 
man. That passion from whence men take occasion 
to run into the dreadful vices of malice and revenge — 
even that passion, as implanted in our nature by God, 
is not only innocent^ but a gojicrous movement of mind. 
It is in itself, and in its original, no more than indig- 
nation against injury and wickedness; that which is 
the only deformity in the creation, and the only reason- 
able object of abhorrence and dislike. How manifold 
evidence have we of the divine wisdom and goodness, 
when even pain in the natural world, and the passion 
wc have Inieii now considering in the moral, come out 
instances of it T 

Upon the whole, we may conclude that resentment, 
as a natural feeling, is an essential and effectual element 
in our nature, and ho more needs eradicating than the 
sense of sight or hearing ; that since even these may be 
exercised profanely, so may the passion or feeling here 
in question ; but that as, according to the old assertion, 
no abuse of a thing can be an argument or objection 
against its the proper and natural province of resent- 
ment is certain and unassailable. Injury, all unfairness, 
may undoubtedly be resisted and resented to the end — 
namely, that they may be superseded in the world, and 
give place to fairness aud to justice. Let a man stand 
upon his rights, and respect the sacredness of his per- 
yi^fiing nothing to the presumption or usurpa- 
tioriW antythbr who Seeks to violate his due prerogatives ; 
but, if needful for the preservation of his lK>nour or i»- 
ae^nd^ee;l|St him hurl defiimce in the ikoe of tyranny 
axid unjust j^tenjBiioh, apd hide the issue of the conflict 
With a : s^^ He is justified in re- 

senting whatitoe^er: thing is oatcnlated to humihate or 
demeah mm in his reasoluable 

:.df,,.^Sirhitri^ ::nai^ "-.and: ■ dbhyeo- 

tiobMitiei^ a just ac)rabw|edj|p3»e^t df itidividu^ 
in ths arrangement and of Yet, if ifii 

Jofc.be hard, and beyond the him 

^ 'againSfc 

''advancing. 
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giveness of otlbnces, or anyway dfeparages the habitual ' 
exercise of a kindly and charitable dispositiori. 
frailty have its fitting benefit of compassion. He who 
insists on spotlpsaneSsl in anofher, would do vrell to iu- 
spect the purity of his own practices ; for assuredly it 
belongeth not to man to ravage the creation under the 
fanatical pretext of reducing it to the beggarly perfec- 
tion of his own idea. A man is most manlike, most 
Godlike, when he ceases to arrogate to his impotence 
the right of making other men after his own image, i|hd, 
with a trustful confidence} in the God that ruleth all, is 
content to offer modestly to the w'orld, as a study and 
an example, a life adorned by earnest effort, sinCbrC 
tmrpoees, and an unpretending lowliness of mind. 

STATU AND PROSPECTS OF CALIFORNIA/ 

Tni-: indefinite report.^ received some eighteen months 
since from the ‘ gold diggins* were everywhere laughed 
at. Men could not conceive tlic possibility of a metal 
so coveted as gold being picked up like shells and 
pebbles on the seashore. Later and more authentic 
intelligence, however, proved that for once rumour huA 
fallen short of the truth. The gold region California 
is of BO vast an extent, that, compared with it, all othsr ' 
* gold xdacers’ (g‘dd grounds) l>e«ome insignifiiimt. 
Already has gold been discovered in localities s<|f<rcral 
hundred miles asunder. It is authoritatively asserted 
that the entire intervening territory, for a consjderable 
breadth, is thickly impregnated with the same "precious 
metal ; and it is believed that the veins in the moun- 
tains, of which the deposits in the sand are merely the 
superficial washings, are at least six hundred miles in 
extent. 

(Jolonel Mason, in Ids letters to the American govern- 
ment, states that gold throughout the valley of the 
Sacramento is exceedingly plentiful, and that he has 
seen thousands of men gold-gathering, none of whom 
made less than twenty dollars a day, while many had 
averaged from .*>00 to 1000 dollars a week. The editor of 
the ‘ Alta- Californian *^iewspaper, who is now a mem- 
her of C'ongreSvS, says, * that with the aid of a shovel 
and a tin-pafj he averageifflOO dollars per dim /y Mr 
William Dwight has certified to the government wiat he 
realised 1000 dollars one morning, and was working Vith 
a man named Palmer who was yet moYe fortunate } , the 
latter havifig dug out a single lump which weighed /owV ; 
pounds! Mr Larkin, iu a letter to Mr Bumiauan^ a v 
member of Congress, says, ‘ The very sand in the gross,, 
as it is drawn up from the bed of the river, is so thickly ; 
pervaded with gold-dust, as to be worth to 50 : 

cents a pournl.* James Crosby, a disbanded ^lunlber, > 
writing to his friends, says, ‘I have gathered fi6,Op0 
dollars* worth of pure gold ; andi I calculate, estimgtihf ^ . 
niy work at its present weekly averagCi to be worth 
50,000 dollars in nine months.’ Lieutenant Rbachf ik^: 
an officer in Colonel Stevenson’s regiment, a man 
to be of undoubted veracity, says, ‘He has 
gold, that he don’t know what to do VitU it* jBvjj 
anxious to return home, considering that he 
vided enough.* These are but as one in a 
the certiftoates of tbe wealth of 
^rfcs of America, and frcun thene^ 
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\ But. tho excitement in this country is mUdn^ws itself 
oonipated with the frantic fever which rages bn the other 
side of the Atlantic, whither we must now beg the reader 
to aiioompaiiy us. There, on all sides, villages and towns 
are being aliuost deserted by their millG inhabitants, 
who, scarcely giving themselves time to inquire the 
way, are rushing off to join in the gold Imnt. Through- 
out Oregon and Mexico the roads are filled with travel- 
lers, with their faces all turned in one direction. In 
the village of San Padra not a soul remains. The fever 
having been wafted across the Pacific, the Chinese were, 
by the last accounts, throwing themselves into all man- 
ner of junks, and trusting themselves to the waves 
without a compass. The Sandwich Islands are being 
depopulated, many of them having lost 25 per cent, of 
their adult male population; and an American paper 
humorously observes, * King Hamehamehda has lost 
his cabinet, and is advertising for a prime minister/ 

Nor is the excitement less among the w'ell-to-do in 
the larger American cities. The papers are crowded 
with advertisements relating to California, and all 
articles of merchandise connected with, or likely to be 
useful, in the gold region, have advanced in price. Mer- 
chants throw up tlieir stores, clerks their engagements, 
lawyers tlufir practice, and physicians their patients. 
Phblishers and editors are joining the runaways by 
scopes ; and we have heard of a New York young gen- 
tlemf^n who rose from a sick-bed and undertook the 
journey, in utter disregard of the advice of his doctor, 
who informed him that he could not possibly live a week 
among the hardships he was about to encounter. 

But a still deeper injury has been inflicted upon the 
fair sex. Indeed the ladies generally show that they 
have hearts whicli ‘ can gold despise ’ when the com- 
modity comes between them and their loves. In Lynn, 
Massachtksetta, every second unmarried man has caught 
the contagion, while a fifth of the whole population are off 
beyond recall. Throughout each and all of the western 
states fesirf 111 havoc has been made among the bache- 
lors. In Alabama and Louisiana single men are becom- 
ing rarities. But the most startling illustration of the 
point in question is the deplorable fact, that in .Bag 
Harbour and its vicinity qji Long Island, where tiiere 
are two hundred beautiful girls, ranging from sw'eet 
seventeen to twenty-five years of age, tli.re are but 
three males susceptible of hymeneal honours ; and these 
; poor fellows are so frightened and peridcycd at the 
hopelessness df their minority, that unless the ladies 
lay au immediate embargo upon them, it is apprehended 
they will be off too ! •Even in New York the ladies are 
beginning to have more than their legitimate share of 
tU^ promenades, and numbers of pale checks speak 
eloquently of departed lovers ; while ugly fellows, that 
,,iiireo months since no girl wmuld think about, are be- 
ginning to look up and grow cvwoeited. Indeed, owing 
to these gold regions, the American belles are in despair; 
and we sh^^oon expect to hear of a ship freighted for 
California with ladies on the search for runaway liusbands 
and lovers, who never could have beentnie judges of 
genuine wealth, or they would not have left behind them 
the tre.asures they already possessed for all the yellow 
dross in the modern El Dorado. 

The routes to California ftom New York are various; 

; round the Cape, as it involves the least 

: : trouble and expense, appears to be the favourite. It is 
that many who have gone this 

I i' Wiiy lately will never rejicU San Eran^sco. Several of 

I I jthb Sepals Were slmttered and leaky affdrs« while their 
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passage round the Cape is variously estimated at from 
14,000 to 18,000 miles, and occupies from four to six 
months, so that those who go that way have plenty of 
time to reflect on the use they will make of their gold 
heforo they begin to dig it. Travellers going this route 
should avoid going ashore anywhere on the Patagonian 
coast, as there are awful rumours of huge savages in 
that region, who are so partial to white men, that they 
eat up all and singular they can lay their hands on. 

The doubling of the Cape, also, is an undertaking 
which, once eflected, leaves a man no chance of being 
dublKid a fresh-water sailor. The swell of the ocean is 
enough to astonish even a well-accustomed tar. The 
calms are unlike those in most parts, for there is always 
a high sea running, and the lulls of the wind being so 
short, that the swell has no time to go down, while the 
vessels being under little or no command of sails or 
rudder, lie like logs in the water. The celd is intense, 
and to meet the wind in the teeth is absolutely im- 
possible. The storms also are as sudden ns they arc 
unexpected. A cloud is seen to arise from the south- 
west, and before the order to haul down and clew up 
the sails can be obeyed, the fury of the tempest is upon 
the vessel — ^rain, hail, snow, and sleet, heat her with all 
the force the maddest wind can give them, and the' 
whole lip.avens are in a moment as black as midnight. 
Tlie miseries of the Horn are, however, borne by the 
sailors alone, for pasKsengers are not even allow'cd to 
come on deck unless there is not only a calm, but a 
pretty considerable certainty of its continuance, and 
they are sent below at the faiittest aspect of danger. 

Among the land routes, the two in greatest favour 
are the' one by way of Mexico, and that over the Rocky 
Mountains. In the former the journey is performed on 
mules from Vera Cru?, and occupies between a fortnight 
and three w'eeks. It is said to be rather pleasant than 
otherwise. At all events there is less danger of being | 
starved on it than on the way by tbe mountains ; for ‘ 
<lreadfnl accounts have been recenved of the sufferings, ! 
from want of provisions, of persons who chose the latter. | 
In one case it is stated that a party of six were reduced : 
to the dreadful alternative of drawing lots to decide | 
which should die to keep the others alive ; and that one | 
of the persons thus preserved was the victim’s owm , 
brother ! Nor is the Mexican mule route without its ; 
risks ; but as the principal one is from robbers, com- ■ 
panics of twenty and upwards incur but little danger, 
since no number of Mexican banditti will venture to 
attack such a band of armed Americans. A single 
traveller, however, is almost certain to be plundered, 
and may consider himself fortunate if he escapes with 
his life. A short time since John Anderson, one of a 
party of gold-hunters w^ho set out froiti Bufiklo, having 
ridden forward in advance of his companions, was fero- 
ciously set upon by three guerillas, who, dragging him 
from his mule, assaulted him with dirks and pistols, 
with which they beat and gashed him in a horrible 
manner; but Anderson being a powerful man, and 
armed with a stout cudgel, succeeded in killing one of 
his assailants, and keeping the others at bay until his 
comrades came up, who very coolly hung the surviving 
miscreants from a tree in halters made witl; son^e of 
their own habiliments. Mr Anderson*s wotinds, fortu- 
natelv, were not dangerous ; and he is now in all pro- 
babiuty compensating himself for his Sufferings by 
heaping up piles of the precious metal. 

The luute by the Chargres lliver is regarded with 
farour by settle ; but where ^is route is chosen,. 
should be taken i)bt to ^1^ on its unhealthy boUks. 
i§o favoui^able are titese desdly marshes to the defelop- 
menl^ teprile appears eugrostod by 

monsters antediluvian proportions. Bveti the com* 
mon grouudrworm is said to attain two feet in lengtli, 
and is as venomous as a viper ; while toads* boa-con- 
strictors, CTocodUes, snakes, scorpions, aUd lixards, lite- 
raHy cover the ground There are also some extrst^?: 
dinary mammoth-looking ei^eatures at present unknof b 
[M: natural histmfy, but wMcti ipterprito kw Already da- 
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terrained shall ere long visit more civilised parts. Mr 
Barnuni, the proprietor of Tom Thumb, is aiud to have 
started an expedition to the banks of the Chargres 
River to capture some of the monsters for his ipuseurn, 
from whence they will doubtless find their way to Eng- 
land. Whether any reptile really •will be found of the 
colossal dimensions which traveilew describe, remains 
to be proved ; but certain it is that 4he great numerical 
force of the reptile tribe has given the Chargres River 
tdmost as wide a reputation as California itself. 

Although a number of the fjiir sex have found their 
way to California, they bear no comparison with the 
lords of the creation, and are appreciated accordingly. 
Most of these adventurous ladies also ar^ married, and 
with their husbands, which renders the single ones still 
more valuable, and worth much more than ‘ their weight 
in gold.’ It is indeed gratifying, say the reports, to see 
how they are sought after by swarms of the ‘ diggers,’ 
who oiler to lay mountains of gold dust at their feet in 
exchange for their hands. In some (jases tlie damsels 
iiavc surrendcrcid, and been made lawful wives ; but in 
the majority the suitors are so numerous, and so fiery, 
and so equally rich, that they (the ladies) are afraid to 
make a preferen(;e. Tlie complaints which reach home 
are sufficiently flattering at least to the fair sex; for 
the loss of woman’s society appears to be more keenly 
felt than any other privation. One man writes, ‘ This 
is a fine country no doubt ; but to me it is as gloomy 
as Erebus; tliere are so few women in it.’ Another 
suggests, * If you want to do anything really good for 
California, send ns a few ship -loads of inarriageabk 
girls. Tll^^ homeliest woman in Bostoji, if she were 
hen*, would pass for an angel.’ And another says, ‘ The 
ladies arc auificiently revenged on us; for in leaving 
thorn for the gold, we have exchanged the greatest 
treasure in life for what appears to us now to be a vast 
heap of rubbisli.’ 

At present, notwithstanding the rumours to the con- 
trary, we believe there has been little or no suffering 
from w ant of food in California ; but the prices, in 
Mark- Lane parlance, * rule higlu’ Good beds, clean linen, 
and the general comforts and even decencies of life, 
however, are things not to be cuiiteniplated. As to clean 
linen, perhaps few of the diggers can boast of the pos- 
session of two .shirts ; fi)r a single shirt is worth so large 
a quantity of the ‘ dust,’ that no man supposes he can 
afford to maintain a couple for the service of his own 
proper person. Moreover, the luxury of the laundry, 
even if the taste of the diggers ran that way, would be 
almost an impossibility, there being no ablutionary 
vessels; everytliing of that nature, from x>earl-oyster 
shells upwards, being so devoted to the washing of gold, 
that it would be regarded as a species of profanation to 
use them for anything else. 

Although the last winter has been more severe than 
has* been known for fifteen years, the miners have 
engaged In the extension of their explorations, and 
have discovered new and productive deposits in all 
quarters. At a spot called the Georgetown Digging, 
twelve, miles from Sutter’s Mill, a yield has been ob- 
tained by many individuals at the rate of one pound 
per day, $tnd two einaces or three ounces per diem is 
the jp^sent^usual produce. Some large lumps of gold 
havAaisp beAi found: one of fouHeen pounds has been 
received at VNew York, and another of twenty-three 
pounds was lately exhibited at Stockton. 

; In somevqf the new ^diggings’: the gold is remarkably: 
fine, although so very abuhdiint ; and in consequence 
of thq^oivpode of washing hy tha md of qiiicksilver, 
coupled wiih greater experience in work, ahd the 
great inciAate of immigration^ it is coUfideri^y h^^ 
that at least five tim^ the; produced 

thit year as cOmpaied wRh the iast Th^ 
rations generally are aisb: h^g conduoSd oh a better 
oii^ahized system than Sm At first men rushed 
-^and thither,^ ■ thw-'- ' and 

■■ ;;ahrir;;,resigning.: it. 
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or more persevering adventurer. The floods which 
have been so disastrous this winter, threatening anni- 
hilation to the city of Sacramento, have not only w'ashed 
up great quantities of gold, but have enlightened the 
miners as to their mode of working. Dams are there- 
fore now in course of construction in many parts of the 
streams, and on the Tuoloinne River a party of 100 mfen 
are engaged digging a canal half a mile in length, fi)r 
the purpose of turning the stream. From their expe- 
rience of the soundings already made, a certain yield of 
three to four ounces per diem to each man is confi- 
dently relied on. 

The gold-gatherers have in a general way no regular 
meals, but Iced extemporaneously on what they can get, 
standing, running, climbing, or digging, as the case may 
be. As may be imagined, the cookery is coiniu(!ted in 
such primitive sort as would perfectly horrify tljo ciiaciples 
of Soyer. Rut in these days supply of some descrij^tion 
S(K)n follows demand, and places of entertainment have 
been established for the accommodation of those who 
arc more careful of their bodily comforts. These 
‘ places ’ are principally kept by Indian families, and 
present a very gipsy-like appearance. They consist 
simply of a pot of ‘ lobscouse * sus|:K:ndod faopi a triangle 
of tliree poles in the open air. This ‘ lobscouse,’ which 
is kiqjt perpetually on the boil, is a •miscellaneous j^c- 
parationof meat, bread, potatoes, cabbage, and anyUiiiig 
and everything not absolutely poisonous; the whole 
being dealt out to the guests at the rate of a dollar 
per pint. The Indians arc m'cU prepared also to ac- 
commodate their customers wdtli * fire-water,’ for which 
they charge yet more exorbitantly; and acting on a 
principle known in our own land, many of their es- 
tablishments are attended by liandsome squaw's as 
waitressiCs, who, feeling the importarn^e of woman in 
that part of the world, assume airs and graces which 
would do credit to a more fashioimblc atmosphere. . 

Crime is very unfrequent throughout California, and 
appears to be kept much in check by the Lynnh- 
law system of immediate punishment. At first, espe- 
cially in the gold regk>n8, there was a considerable 
amount of purloining going on; but rigid laws were 
enacted for defence oA the community, and the 
hanging of a few deUnquents on tlie nearest treb in- 
stantaneously on their capture, soon had the effect of 
putting a stop to the system. 

While every man at the ‘gold placers* is intent upon 
the accumulation of wealth, it may readily be imagined 
that the ‘events’ of each day parjake of pretty much 
the same character. The dislodging of an unusually 
large lump of gold, the discovery of a new vein, the 
arrival of a batch of diggers with news of * lioiffe,’ \ifith 
now and then a visit of Indians from the interior, are ; 
the sole occurrences which break in upon the incessant 
search for the * dust.’ A short time since, a party of 
fine-looking Indians, of a tribe formerly unknown to 
Americans arrived at the ‘diggings,’ liaving among 
them three beautilul girls, who created an Immbnsb 
sensation. These Indians are de-scribed as being 
ingly intelligent, and very dignified and pleasing In jtbeii! 
manners. Hearing by chance of the value Jet hpo A 
gold by the emigrants, they had made a iouriiejt to the 
mines for the purpose of becoming posoessed of somi& of 
the precious m etal . Their account of tlieinijielvo# thrown 
some further light on the opiiiion fib# feat b^’iomiog ; 
general, that America was at brte time by a 

great nation, liighly educated/itod advanced in th^ arts. 
The visitors stated that tfesjr lived in a town ' 

leagues distant to the gaire evil^ee ^ 

their kcquaiatance with' the arfe. It. presumed; 
thtercffoiw, timt they were: not,; fe 

Indian stock, but des0eW:ahtii of tlm vertfehle * mound 
builders/ the reel jborJidUes of 
•from ’the , 

•soril^g;^ ■ ' 
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it it been bo fortunate as Colonel 

ft Sterejison’* re^raent of New Tork Volunteers. 
coinpoBing it w ere disbanded or rather they 
difbaikded them^^ at the ^rst blush of the * fever ;* 
ilhd being on tlie spot* immediately covnmenced opera- 
The their labour— the gold then lying 

'^ quantities on the margins of the streams— was aucli 
^ ftccumulation of wealth as would probably hare de- 
frayed the entire cost of the Mexioan war. Not content 
iivith tiie washings ou the plain, the volunteers, who for 
the most part were stout, daring young fellows, dis- 
tributed themselves over the mountains, and along the 
. courses of the rivulets, where they found large lumps of 
the metal, which, owing to their size or position, could 
not be carried downward by the force of the water. 
These volunteers, when soldiers, 'were as rough and hardy 
. a set of fellows as could be found ; but the change in their 
: |)eoumary condition has raised them into the rank of 
conservators of the order, and the absolute law-makers 
of the golden territory. Mr Gilbert, formerly one of 
them, is now a member of Congress. He served his 
apprenticeship as a printer in the Albany Argus office, 
and when Colonel Stevenson's regiment was disbanded, 
atarted the ‘Alta- Californian’ newspaper. By the 
, faithful ana*prudent management of that joTinial, Mr 
"Gilbert has acquired for it tiie reputation of being the 
b<ftt journal in California, and has made it already one 
of ifte most valuable newspaper properties in, the United 
States. He is at present only thirty years of age. Mr 
Wright went to California about a year ago, and has 
also been returned to Congress by a constituency larger 
than Mr Grinnell, who had for some time represented 
< the Nantucket district. 

: The volunteers, being principally from the lower 
ranks of society, have, by the remittances of their trea- 
sures, Wfought surprising changes in the appearance, 
position, and prospects of their friends in the American 
cities ; and extraordinary, but in some cases true, anec- 
dotes are rife respecting them. Old applewomen, whose 
sons had enlisted, are now purchasing costly gear pre- 
paratory to making their app^araiK!© in the circles of 
the aristocracy. Two little girls who recently swept 
the crossings in Now IJrotvflway have hee^i transplanted 
to » celebrated school, to be educated w?th every ac- 
Qpmplishment to fit them for tlieir new destiny. A 
man who was a pauper in the almshouse four months 
8im'.e, \\»$ purchased a valuable estate, and is actually 
building a mansion upon it. The keeper of a little 
grog-shop in one of the purlieus of New York suddenly 
astonished his neightanirs by kicking his stock in trade 
into the street, and inviting all who chose to bear it away 
-7-^ sudden fit of generosity produced by the receipt of 
an topic supply of funds from the ‘ diggings.’ A short 
since mi old man received a letter from his son, 
tl?en in Panama, stating that, having deserted from the 
VolunteewSf in a state of abject poverty, and 

the trausmission of a few dollars to enable him 
to return hpibe* While the father vras endeavouring to 
; comply with his son’s request by raising a subscription 
bis iriendsi he, another letter with an 

; i .edvto of a keg^ of the ‘ dust,’ amounting to nearly 
In the ewly part of January a poor 
received a l^terv which she carried to a 
;■ Wail her.- ■ The 

;■ : Sau .J^ancweovpoitm 'itf* 

befto'breakihg-^the/:!iei( 4 -i^^ womaar 

f i \ woria,- 

fl i j Wi'i'Sdt 
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Jt contained a draft for 10,000 dollars on Howland and 
Aspinwall, and a note to the following effect : — 

‘DxakPkgcy — I send you a <r/> 7 e, which I hope is 
good, for I bought it on chance, and have more gold in 
my pos'aession than would buy twenty such. Try and 
learn to be a lady gs fast as ye can, for when I come 
home ril make yoi^as rich as a queen.’ 

The draft was pjfresented, and duly honoured, and we 
bedieve Peggy has ceased altogetlier wishing that her 
‘ baste of a husband may never come back.’ 

It is a singular fact that the existence of gold in the 
Californian mountains has been known for nearly two 
centuries. Mention is made of this in several old 
books ; and there is a tradition extant that the nniies 
were worked in former ages by races that have long 
since passed away. And this would appear to be true, 
from the discovery of ancient mining instruments in 
the li>caltty. ’i'hese latter are in the possession of 
Captain Sutter, one of the earliest gold -haunters in 
Ci'ilifornia, and who has gathered from the Indians a 
number of choice relics and legendary lore tending to 
prove that California was at one time a highly-civilised 
and powerful country. Report states tlmt tlie captain 
lias a storehouse filled with relics of incalculable value, 
consisting of plates covered with hieroglyphics j swords, 
chains, armour, helmets studded with gold; and a 
magnificent golden statue (size of life) of a beautiful 
female, seated in a conch shell, also of gold, whilst he 
dug up near the ocean shore, and which is aupyiosed to 
liAve represented the goddess of the Pacific. It has 
been stated also that the vestiges of an ancient city 
have been discovered; and the prevailing opinion ap- 
j pears to be, that when the mining operations shall have 
I lieen carried deeper, it will be found that California is 
I not now for the first time trodden by thousands of 
I human beings. 

! There are numerous stories in circulation as to the 
I modern discovery of the gold-mines. It appears that 
the Californian Indians have long been aware of lltc 
I ‘bright sand,’ as tliey called the gold dux^t, in and on 
the shores of the streams, but had not the; .slightest idea 
! of its yalue, although they are remarkably covetous, 

I cunning, and miserly about money, and set peculiar 
store by all kinds of gold coinage. Tliey also state 
that formerly it was common to find lumps of tho 
metal, some of them as large as a man’s h(‘ad, lying 
about; but that these all mysteriously disappeared soon 
after tho arrival of Captain Sutter among them. This 
C.aptain Sutter is a remarkable man, and is now pro- 
bably the richest individual in the W'orld. He is a 
native of Switzerland, served as an officer in Charles 
X.’s body-guard, and subsequently resided la Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and otlier parts of the United 
Statc.s, where he suffered much from poverty and hard- 
ship. At length, disgusted with the civilised world, he 
‘squatted’ In the wilds of California, where, while 
ploughing the earth to raise food for bis, family, he dis- 
covered a quicksilver mine — the third iu the world. 
He carefully preserved his secret until he had obtained 
from the Mexican goVerU’^^^ ^ graht of 40 ,C^ ttcr^ 
of land, thus securing to himself that mine of wealth, 
Which produces him an euonubus tod daify totoalbing 
income. He haa now upwarda of lOp Indians at tork 
at the mine, and xtoiiina more than 4 ^ 
all armed to 

perty. .Althongh he . h:a4 in 

, lumpatod dnaifor' w^^'mbsr'snii^sa-- 
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named Grimes undertook tho cons^uction of. a ' shanty/ 
with stones, one of which attracting his attention, he 
subjected it to analysis, and ascertained that it con- 
tained seven ounces of pure gold, which natural^ induc- 
ing him to search further, the discovery of tile mines 
was the result. Another story is, that a traveller cross- 
ing a stream on a tree whicli ha*! been thrown down 
as a bridge, fell into the water, a^ was covered with 
sand and mud. Packing his dirty clothes in his knap- 
sack, for he had no time or means for drying and clean- 
ing them, he proceeded to San Francisco, where, on 
opening his knapsack, he found its entire contents 
thickly covered with shining particles, which he pre- 
served, and subsequently discovered to b 9 >gold, and thus 
established the fact of its existence in the Californian 
rivers. The third, and perhaps tho most probable, is, 
that Messrs Howland and Aspinwall of Now York, who 
are tlie agents of Captain Sutter, wondering wlierc the 
latter obtained all the raw gold which ho transmitted to 
them, thought they would penetrate the mystery. Ac- 
cordingly, they sent out a youug gentleman named 
Himond, son of the celebrated shipbuilder of that 
name, to explore the land. The result of tho expedition 
was, that Mr Dimond, about two years since, ascertained 
tlie captain's secret, and astonislied the world by its 
promulgation. 

Tlie affluent and promising condition of the mining 
districts has given an immense impulse to the prospe- 
rity of tlip cities, which, on the breaking up of the 
winter, exhibited extraordinary activity. The flood 
wliicli laid Sacramento city under water, drowning the 
live-stock, and threatening the whole district with ruin, 
appears to have inflicted but trifling injury on the 
market value of the property. Building is progressing 
at an extraordinary rate, and contracts and jiroposals ! 
already entertained and entered into amount to a 
rniliion dollars. 

At San Franciscjo street after street is rising rapidly ; 
and as the late Are has induced the use of brick instead 
of wood in their erection, the city begins to assume a 
substantial appearance. Indeed so rapidly is every de- ] 
scription of work progressing, that there must shortly 
be a lull in building operations, at least in the city, from 
the demand having been fully supplied. 

San Francisco now has eight churches, some public 
schools, a Strangers' Friend Society, a Tract Society, &c. 
Tlie price of ground, which, however, has attained quite 
a fletitious value, may be somewhat estimated by the 
fact, that government pays for the customhouse a rent 
of 98,000 dollars — nearly L.20,000 per annum. The 
population is peculiarly free from serious or frequent 
crime; and where disturbances arise, they are very 
rapidly adjusted, Tho accessories of a highly-civilised 
state are also being rapidly arranged. A new Califor- 
nian ship company has lately been schemed with a 
proposed capital of 1,000,000 dollars, of which 500,000 
were subscribed by the cities of San Francisco and 
Sacramento; and the trade, wbkffl promises from all 
the ports of the Pacific, will be of the most lucrative 
descriptioii. 

It appears probaMe also that Coal will shortly be 
numbere4 ambog; the iudtgeuoas products of the coun- 
try. spmgs having been discovered 

on the m Coufid^ht hopes are entertained 

that the eseperiimeot^^ existence 
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success of all exhibitions of this description until the ' 
excitement has in some measure subsided, and nten’s 
minds have settled down to a iess galvanic mode of 
transacting tho alTairs of life than is common at present. 

It is a singular fact, worthy of remark, that the 
commercial enterprise of the English mind was for 
some tinie at fault in the affairs of California. The 
intelligence of the gold-mines inspired many with a 
desire to visit the ‘ diggins but our traders forgot for 
once that where gold was so easily obtained, was pre- 
cisely the place to send their mauufacture<l comniodi? 
ties. Tlie first supply, therefore, was from Amerloh 
and the south-western countries; and even now ; 
lisli traders are disappointed in the result of tl^ir^: . 
speculations, because they rashly intrusted their goods ;;r 
to adventurers, and neglected to make themsedyes 
acquainted with the particular seasons when maim- ■ 
factored produce ought to arrive. A few failures, how- 
ever, have corrected tliese errors ; and there can be no 
doubt that the gold of California will give an impetus 
to the trade of England. 

The internal resources of California, independent of 
its supply of the precious metals, ate almost unprece^ 
dented. The country has from four to five hundred 
miles of sea -coast, with fine forests in*fhe north-— 
the waters filled with fish, and tlie plains covered wifli 
thousands of herds of cattle, while Sie soil is rich Hind 
fertile, and returning seventy to eighty fold, is 
blessed also with one of the finest climates in tho 
world, and is almost totally free from all epidemic or 
enueniic diseases. The vineyards are exceediiigly pro- 
lific, yielding an abundance of grapes ; and there is a 
large and increasing population ready to consume the 
food which enterprise, labour, and capital shall assist 
to produce. 

Agriculture, whicli has been mo.stIy carried. on under . 
the auspices of the Mexican Catholics, is of a rude 
description ; hut au English gentleman has just started 
oil an expedition which bids fair to revolutionise the 
whole system. This gentleman has fitted out a steam 
vessel of largo dimensions, and has embarked a hun- 
dred chosen agricultural labourers with all necessary 
implements and having ^.^btained a large tract of 
country, he purposes cuitlvutiiig it with corn for the 
Californian markets. * In addition to this, he has taken 
apparatus for brewing, making wine, and distilling 
spirits, with gentlemen competent to take charge of this 
department of the project — the latter being a vintner 
from the continent of Europe. The preparations have 
been made on the most extensive*scale ; and tliere can 
be no doubt of tlie success of the exjieviuients. 

The tales of distress which have been waftei to ^his 
country are exceedingly exaggerated. There is no 
doubt that a person adventuring to a field where there 
is nothing but gold to be had, and where he nnist be 
content to lie in the open air, stand up to his middle' m 
water and mud, and probably enter upon a course, of 
manual labour to which he has been unaccustomedr- 
will find himself surrounded with hardships. But if, 
w»ork is harder in a young settlement, it Is lets 
tracted, and success never fails to rewei^. 
mined, the enterprising, and tlie peirfeveAg; Those, 
however, who arc afraid of labpur, ;yr|ii0tfee^^ 
contemplating a journey to Qidifqyftiiii, to Austrafiai to: 
Natal, or to Texas^ had better ^ 
remain: at home. . 
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advanced age. When the foundation of his fortune was 
laid, Lord Clive evinced a praiseworthy recollection of tlic 
friends of his early days. >Io bestowed an annuity of 1^.800 
on his parents, while to other relations and friends he was 
proportionately libera), lie was a deyobecHy attached hu8> 
band, as his letters to. Lady Clive bear testimony. Her 
maiden name was Masliolyno, sister to the eminent inatho- 
matician so called who long held the post of astronomer 
royal. This marriage, which took place in 1752, with the 
oiroumstances attending it, arc somewhat singular, and 
worth recording; — Clive, who was at that period just 
twenty-seven, had formed a previous friendshij) with one 
of tlie lady’s brothers, like iLiiiiscIf a resident at Madras. 
The brother and sister, it appears, kept up an affectionate 
and constant oorresi^ondenec-" that is, as constant an m- 
tcrohango of epistolary communication as could ho accom- 
plished nearly a century ago, wlion the distance between 
Great Britain and tlu^ East .•ii)pearcd so imieh more for- 
midable, and the facilities of postal conveyance so com- 
paratively tardy. 7'he epistles of the lady, througli the 
partiality of lier hrotlicr, were Irciiueiitly shown to Clive, 
and they bespoke her to be what from all accounts she was 
■^a woman of very superior uuderstandiug, and of much 
amiability of character, (’)live was charmed with her 
letters, for in those days, be it remerabered, the fjiir sex 
were not so famiiiarist’d to the pen as at the xircsent 
period. At'cfiat time, to indite a really good epistle as to 
penmanship and diction was a formidable task, and what 
levjt ladies, companlVively speaking, could attain tc>. The 
accoccplished sister of Or Maskelyiie was one of the few c.v - 
cuptions, and so strongly did her epistolary powers attract 
the interest, and gain for her the affections, of Clive, that 
it ended by his offering to marry the young lady if she 
could be induced to visit her brother at Madras. 'J'lie 
latter, through whom the suggestion was to bo made, 
hesitated, and Bccmed inclined to discourage the proposi- 
tion; hut. Clive in this instance evinced tliat determination 
of purpose which was so strong a feature hi his character. 
Ho could urge, too, with more confidence a measure on 
which 80 much of his hapinness depended— - for he was now 
no longer the poor neglected boy, sent out to seek his for- 
tune, but mm wlio had already iie<|uired a fame which pro- 
mised future greatness. In short, ho would take no refusal ; 
and then was the brotlicr of Mi»ss Maskclync forced to own, 
that highly as hia sistet was endowed with cvijry mental 
cpmlification, nature Imd been singularly unfavourable to 
her —personal attractions hIic. had none. Tbo future hero 
of Phissy was not, howcv<?r, to be (Icterrcd- but he made 
this . compromise If the lady could be prevailed upon to 

visit India, and that neither party, on a jiersonal acquaint 
anoe, felt disjiosed for a nearer connection, the sum td 
L«500U was to be pkiseuted’to her. IN'ith this understand- 
all seriiples were overcome. Miss Maskclyne went out 
to India, and imincdi«tcly after beeanie the wife of Clive, 
who, already prejudiced iu her fr vour, is said to have cx- 
; piesBcd himself surprised that she should ever have been 
rojAe^n'rod to him as plain. So much for the influence of 
and manner over mere personal endowments. With 
the liKwi end of thia distinguished general every reader is 
f^nnlhir. Pis lady Burvived the event by many years, and 
liVed to a benevolent and venerable old age. Her eldest 
son, Kdwnr<i, 6^bd»d Lord Olive, having married tlie heiress 
of the House of jlcrbert, was created Earl powis— that 
title, whicli had previously become extinct, being eon* 
frrred OM him ati'd.iuis desefendaints, who still enjf»y it. 


HOW.'; ft;. PRMs,^ ■ 

: Dr Johnson, speaking of a lady who was pclebrated for 
j.;, dressing well, mnarked— i‘Tha eridcdcc that I can 

of her perfection in this r 0 S|)CCt is, Hud mw em 

prevent her putting on anything eoleulatcd to 
'Jsitiptjt.indtift ..and yet.a-femile of 

ft;-.&yo;every. her dress .coriftp(^.;:-.v.'^htis' while,': 
- i8-.'thow.yartd- attractive, bd' 

and - 

kngai(gifi<^«';neerr? 
we sco/d 

|pfcjP^y..wh<ft:is;ijj|igle;T^ or„ a 
,, but firm: ..'laeth#'; 


OLD TIME. 

iNscninEO TO s. A. n. 

Yi^jxo Houlptnr ho, and full of youthful thoughts, 

Who first devised yon figure of Old Tiirie. 
llo knew him old^,imd gave him withered limbs, 

Yet sinewy and strong for work withal ; 

And that stout scathe, for he hod much to mow ; 

And those firm \rings, for he had fur to fly : 

Then with one forelock and (a whim of Art) 

A crystal hour-glass iu the marble hand, 

The statue stood complete. 

And stood around 

A group as yrmng regarding. Fears were none, 

But liopos were many— gratiilating hopes 
Each for his own glad pn>spcct : while the gay 
Were jeering him with, * Graybeard, go thy way ! 

Mow, if thou wilt, the steppes of Tartary ; 

Or fly thee, If thou choose, from pole to pole ! 

Fur what art thou to us 't ‘ 

Years were flown by: 

When lo ! beside that solf-sanio statuo stood 
A few grayheaded men, the scant remains 
Of whom hud gazed before. Where were the rest ? 

But iiow luethlnlcH not only wei’e their locks, 

But eyesights changed, to which no inoro appcni-cil 
The same tinit statue, or had changed with thorn : 

Fur that broad crystal cone down which of old 
The sands had seemed tu drawl, they now saw dwarft 
To minute-glass, through which the glitteting grains. 
Too swdft iUinost for aged eyes to follow. 

Leapt twiiiklingly, as if in turn t(.» jeer, 

With, ‘ Now, good friends, we sure run fast enoiigli ? * 
So, too, that scythe, whoso IcJiigth of curvature 
Had seemed full fit to Hvvoep iirict)unt<'d fields, 

Was now' a short linokod sickle — fit not less 

For its crampt breadth of harvest ; and tlicy heard, 

Or thought they heard, it rjwping audibly 
With sharp brisk rustic 'n\id the dry, sere stalks— 
Thumsclves as dry and sere. 

While each long wing, 

Which might have borne strong eagle on Ida quest 
From rcalin to reuliti, was dipt and rounded now, 

As thosti w hich only just biilhco to bear 
The whirring piirtridgn on fnuu brake to brake, 

If swift, yet soon to fall. 

But, lu! now stood 

There one beside that figure of Old Time, 

That Htowl nrd there before, or was not socn 
When youth Is busied more to feel than see : 

Figure It was with loosely-folded anus. 

And bended brow, and introspective cy<j, 

Which seemed as if it pondcn:d on the past : 

The young, litut any sxioU been mingling there, 

Might well have wondered what such form could mean ; 
Hut of that giayhaired group wJiich clustered round 
Not one there was btit knew the name ; and sighal, 
When asking, it >va» answered them— Kegret. 

II. G. 
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To thia scries of Elementary Works there is now added, 

iV/cc 1#, 6oM«rf M4 viotht 

ACOUSTIdS, 

Being the fourth Treatise in NATunAi. Phibohoi-hv. 

OtNTKNTS.— I. G»NjBiiAJuEx»»i.AWATroN>-Velocity and Intcn- 
idty of Sound— Duration of Bonemus ImiwosHions— Nature tiC Waves 
of Ait— UarmoUlc Divisions of an Elastic String— Vibration of . 
Elaattc Rods— Vibrations of Elastic Plates, Rings* BeHs-Station- 
ary Undulations in CanMs and Pii)ea-Reed Pipos-Jnterference of 
l^unds— Methckl of esiUnating the hiunber of Vlbratious— Re- 
flexion Sbnhd^ResMianee^ll^rabtion of So4nd— Echo.— 11. 

AenoBTlc las<r» uMaMTa— Aopostlo OiTangiymentaibi .Public Build* 
— rtt/. Sowwna-^^ of Muaioal Seales— 

■Vo.ioiii.— SpeMdlig.: Ma- ■ 
:'ehinaa..*»V., ^^aXaMwOharac^v 'yariotj::.0f. 

Sounda' v., ;v .■ ■; 

Thu<)unm <ff NatiiM i?hite of thelaiWing 

- — aia- .tioW'iriih--'. 

-ffilV'*' AcotwWcs. —V,' 


Treatises* ^iohv , 

llshed . Motion.' 

Hydrostatics, HydranUcs^: and 

/Ai%uow»j?i^OT‘ 
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JUSTICE AND CHARITY. 


AN ENGLISH Al»OLOGlIE. 

In tljo litter days of Henry VIII., when the King’s 
Grace, as they called liim, was more than ever on the 
look-out fur heretic.? and traitors, occasionally dividing 
his royal attentions among coin -clippers, cut -purses, 
and begging vagrants also, whose numbers had mar- 
vellously increased in England since the suppression of 
the convents, there lived in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall two friends, of whom no historian makes men- 
tion, as they took no public part in the mingled religion 
and politics of their times. Tliey were distant kinsmen, 
remote brunches of the noble House of Seymour, and 
(|uiritly patronised by Catlierino Parr, it was thought, on 
account of the lord whom she afterwards married and 
dietl 80 jealous of: but having no other titles, people 
in their gciieratioii distinguished them as Master Ralph 
and blaster Richard. 

Ralph liiui been an orphan brought up in a convent, 
and taught to regard tljc cowl as his future heritage, 

1 till the pojio and the king quarrelled, wheii the convent 
with all its hiuds were bestowed On his cousin, the 
lineal representative of his family, who could not be in- 
duced to take the young novice even into his service for 
fear of royal displeasure. Upon wliich Ralph crossed 
the sea, tiirncti minstrel, and w'andered over Germany, 
where he sung to the knights of I.anstien, lieard Martin ! 
laitlicr preach, saw John of Leyden set up his New 
Jerusalem in Munster, and returned just in time to 
witness the execution of his cousin ou Tower Hill for 
something about Anne Boleyii ; convent lauds and all 
being of course resumed by the crown. But as Ralph 
wa .9 the legal lieir, and Jane Seymour just proclaimed, 
the king graciously allowed him a pension of a hundred 
nobles out of the forfeited estate, and a promise of some 
future appointment in his household. 

On that pension Master Ralph lived as a poor gentle- 
man iq' London, entertaining himself by reading ro- I 
mances arf(U composing pastoral ballads concerning 
shepherd qileens and swaiiia who died for love, which 
he wqs to sing to his mandaUu •, that much-' 

esteenied insfcniruant been bestowed upon him ■ 
in token of gobd^will and appt’Obat^^ by Ulricli von 

■ Hdtteh, knight'^ 

Masfer Sichai^^ Had been tile only son of a ibahied I 
lawyer, sent him to study to deoreto^ at Rome, 
Miering He lyirmda to da3^ and 

■'■.tlierq. >ls8tet.:®idha^ painting, under -Michael- 

■ ■..-Angelo, Uil;, iHe/.bldA 
to owing to the 

; to 

. - 'to ■■niHldoynd.''.'his' 


leisure on imaginary portrait.? of court beauties, under 
the designations of Sylvia, Phillis, and Pastora. 

Notwithstanding these pursuits, both were prudent 
bachelors, close upon fifty years, and never known to 
be moved beyond a verse or a sketch by all the dames 
that ever crossed their paths. Early and faint rumours 
indeed had spoken of a German Jew'css \^l|f)iu Ralph 
had never sung, and an Italian silk-winder wliom^ 
Richard never i)ainted; but tliey hadiived for years 411 
quiet friendship, avoiding the dangerous disputes o^itho 
age, and studying together as they might the liberal 
arts and the lessons of old philosophy. There was a 
likeness in their ways and doings. Their cloaks and 
doublets were always purchased at the same shop, and 
the populace knew them as right worshipful gentlemen j 
but assigning to each his proper praise, they were apt 
to dwell on the fact, that Master Ilalph never allowed a 
beggar to pass him empty-handed, and that Master 
Richard paid his bills the moment they became due. 

Such was the popular character of the frieuds, when 
a whisper spread through the court, and thence through 
the ci^3^ that Queen Caiherine Tarr was suspected of 
doubting the kings .supremacy ; and another coronation, 
of course preceded by an ejiecution for heresy, might 
be expected. It was perhaps with some referciicb to 
that ominous report that a trusty page upx}eared One 
I morning at their lodgings, bearing the queen’s com- 
mauds to the Masters Seymour, as thfey \Peie tlie only 
gentlemen acquainted with the mysteries of painting 
and poetry then within the bounds of Loudon, to pre- 
pare with all speed a ‘ Morality * of moat prudent and 
virtuous devices, which should be performed belbro lllie 
King’s Grace on the approaching Easter. Such was the 
only form of the drama known at that period in England; 
it was long till Shakspeare’s day, and Henry’s court 
occasionally required Moralities; but a poet wdio would 
be honoured with royal orders for a play — were such 
; things ever done in modern London might itnagihb 
I the earnestness and alacrity with which Masters XtalpH 
: and Richard set about their task. The HeaviOilt {iart 
of the duty indeed fell on Ralph’s poetical sho^dera ; 
but besides having to manage see®® costume, 
Richard ciuiio in for a large share of the advising ; and, 
tore M’as room fur that, for it was requisite to keep 
orthodoxy in view, which, tu to first defender of the 
Faith’s reign, was no toy ;^Hatter Catholic 

I or Brotestant. . .."'V-'"'-'-''' 

■ At 'length, litoye||:^.^!^:''iii^^ that'-thO: Virtues,;: 
conducted by Faito ifedM 4^ 

'to ladder of .'Kiq^elge-^^qiiAel^iA 

. theui to eidist baefi^.''- 

at to last' 6f jvto step belMnd 

■ to ’ thronoi' 

■and she 'toify faith 


wind up vith sonae pertineutremaAfl on theencoarage- you debate ii one of great compass, and as I myself 
ment ftfibrded to her by tho king of England, and the *onco studied philosophy under the renowned Solomon 
duties of subjeots in genenU. 'rhe two friends pre- Ben Useff, the dispute has occupied niy attention more 
Burned tliat this Morality would rather suit the royal than this hour past/ 

taste ; but an unforeseen difficulty lirow in its construe- ‘Hai^t thou been here an hour? ’ demanded Balph in 
tion. They had been at the palace by special permission, amazement. But Richard, whose temper was rather 


tion. They had been at the palace by special permission, amazement. But Richard, whose temper was rather 
to Buryey the apartment in which the performance was tho hottest, forgot* the morality sky and his Spanish 
to take place — and they say people looked on Charles colours in anxiety Jfor a supporter, and hastily inquired 
I/s BcaiToJd from its Windows scarcely a century after, which he thought had the best of the argument. 

But then things were in full preparation for the descent * Both have reasoned well/ said the chemist ; ‘ but this 
of the Virtues \ the ladder of Knowledge had been question hath puzzled the sages of all nations ; even 
already erected ; and Ralph and Richard sat late to- divines and pliilosophers have disputed among tlieni- 
gether awaiting the appearance of Stcllico the chemist, selves on tho matter of Justice and Charity—which 
who had solemnly promised to bring the latter certain ought to bear sway in the xmiverse, or have conferred 
Spanish colours wherewith to paint tlie sky. Stellico the greater benefit on mankind. True it is tliat some 
called himself a Jew, but was believed to be a Morisco have presumed to say those perplexed sagos had but 
of Spain, who had taken refuge from their Catholic little acquaintance with either of the Virtues; hut 
mBilesties in England long ago, when Granada was passing over such errors of the unlearned, I pctcoIvo 
made a Christian city. Eor more tlian twenty years that one of you incliuea to tho faith of Charity, and 
he had carried ou business iii St Raul’s Churchyard, one to that of Justice. What think you, therefore, to 
keeping a small dingy shop, where ho sold all manner question the past by a method which the master of 
of strange dyes and medicines, told fortunes privately, wisdom, Dr Solomon, taught me, and learn from its 


and, men said, dealt in alchyiny. 

‘The chemist tarries Uto/ said Richiard, returning 


answers which is most worthy to prevail ? * 

‘ Show us the method, good Stellico, ’ cried the Sey- 


from a loni^*look*out ou old London’s night; ‘tho hell of niours, at once surprised and delighted at the chemist’s 
•St Paul's has tolj^ed nine, and tlie lights are going out knowledge. But before they had time to consider 
ilf everv house a^Ulid us/ whether it miirht he heresv or witeherrtft^ he. Ahividv 


itf every house around us/ 

* fl&ate indeed, Master Richard/ isaid Ralph, as he looked 


whether it might be heresy or witchcraft^ he slowly 
waved his hand towards the doftr, which seemed 


up from the dim oilJatnp and tliick papers beftire him ; cautiously opened from the outside, Avhile groups of 
‘ but let us set the Virtues in order till he come,. Wlmt faces peered into tho room. Ralph thought he had 


‘ but let us set the Virtues in order till he come,. Wlmt faces peered into tho room. Ralph thought he had 
W'as the manner of it, caust thou tell, for my memory seen some of them long ago ; but as his memory 'went 
fails me?’ backward, a strange and silent crowd seemed thickening 

^ ‘Let me sec,’ said Richard, sealing himself and rub- ])e 3 ^omi, and from amongst them there stepped in a man 
bing up his brow. ‘Courage clotJied in scarlet, and known to his earliest recollections as one old and poor, 


crowned with laurel ; Truth in a pure white robe, carr\'- 
ing a flaming torch; Temperamje in a .gray mantlo 
and wliite train; and Justice, with her sword and 

balance, clad in the imperial purjdo ’ 

‘Wayi that is not my mind/ interrupted Ralph; 
‘ Charity must wear the purple?, and begin the orations, 


who regularly received aims at tho convent gate, and 
now looked exactly as wlien he last relieved liim. 

* What brought thee to recei ve charity ? • dcnianded 
Stellico, without a wmrd of preface. 

‘Injiisticcl* said the old man. * The Lord of Le; sing- 
ham sent my tw’o sons to the galleys for slaying ;i stag 


as even St l^aul hath declared her to he th.e queen of that ranged among our corn in Imi vest-time, and afler- 
Virtues; but Justice shall appear last of all in a blue wards levelled the cottage my father lind left me, and 
robe and velvet slioes, signify her constancy and took the fields we tilled into his park/ 
silest comings to the pilty.’ ... At the last word he stopped back into the crowd, 

! Pshaw!' cried Richard, his artistic indignation and a woman pressed forward, young, but worn and 
rising: ‘the very attire of Patience. I say again that withered, as Ralph guessed, with a wild, wicked life; 
Justice should w^ear the imperial purple *. she by whom for he remembered bribing a watchman of oihj of the 
4^ws arc framed,* or ought to bo (he added in an under Hanse towns with a tester to let her go on h dreary 
tone), by Tvhom kings reign and human society is ce- wdnter night, and giving her another to provide lodging 
niented— who hath? besides, a royalty over nil virtues, when there was but one remaining in his minstrel’s 
inasmuch as she is reckoned the special attendant of purse. 

divinil^r. All the fathers agree that »St Paul’s words *Why should you ask me?' she said in reply to 
denote A heavenly charity: as for the earthly sort, it is Stellicp's inquiring look. ‘1 had a careless fiitbep, a 
b\it a poor beggarly virtue, fit to be commended only harsh stepmother, and a poverty-stricken home. They 


Jsy old women aud idle vagrants.' 


I put my brothers to trade. One became a woman’s 


■ Thus attend, Ralph vigorously defended tlie claim tailor, another dyed ribbons, and in process of time they i 
of ills fayottrfte V the purple. Indeodj wdiich w^edded girls with portions; but custom left only one * 

was the to been a disputed point in their way to win my brciad-~aiid tiie world knows Where it j 

pHtoophyr ^ led me/ - 

an artist and brought hosts of an- As she spoke, « child stepped before to, bu ' 

ioient divines imd fathto tp^- v his opinion in fovour behind him me an indistinct shadow, like a talbgibto 

.A# Pto^ty, white Bichard produced the classic philo- and Ralph knto tlw pinched ^ 

Ai|;»ptos gocdly htotos w the side of Jus- lUtle knave whom he^ad cau||ht ' 

.Ldpsic,faii\to aitocd^'t6Aetope'<thoT^ 

^iiSii^S^^totfbyersy ginw' wnrthi-^ 'he nad ton prison). 'to 

begim.::td>|sdngi^':V^^ •cause. to- bis: ^ 

: to. to*nws^ 'WlW':-:^# -liko- brave ald-A tony .toad. 


ehtoist^ to S'Sv- 


the oid^ ; knd ' 
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of injustice, which brought them to stand in need of j 
Charity. There were those, too, who heavily charged 
what they called their, fortunes ; and one that looked at 
Ralph with a sad, dark face, saying, * Was 1 to blame 
: for being born a Jewess ?* • 

I ‘ Thou seest. Master Rjilph,’ at^length cried Richard, 

! with whom fear and astonishmentVere for the moment 
: sunk in the apparent success of his^gument, * that this 
I Charity by which thou settest such store is but the nar- 
row and uncertain resource of men who cannot attain 
to the broad security of J ustioe.* 

* Thy words are strong in praise of Justice/ said the 
chemist' with a sneer. * Have thy deeds been equal ?* 

Richard almost started at this question from the Jew 
shopkeeper ; but his astonishment was diverted to an> 
other channel by a clamour of voices at the door into 
wliich men, women, and children were pressing. 

‘ He has expended my money of which his father 
defrauded me/ said' one. ‘ He took my labour at half 
its value in a time of dearth,’ cried .another. ‘ He paid 
me with false coin, and he wore the doublet that was 
stolen from me,’ shouted two in a breath. 

‘ Some of your faces I have seen, and some of ye 1 
never beheld,’ said Richard; ‘ but of all these things 
with which ye charge me I know nothing.* 

* lladst thou inquired after them as curiously as thou 
didst after Senior Angelo’s art, would they have escaped 
tbeo.^’ said a stern old man, bending in to look at 
RIcliard. 

‘ Well questioned, stranger T said Ralph, triumphant 
in bis turn. * But who art thou?’ 

‘ 1 am Piro, the Roman sculptor, to whoso only 
daughter this man sung verses and told tales till he 
learned she had no portion, and Constanza became a 
nun/ said the old man. 

* in the name of God did she take the vows ?* cried 
ilicliard, springing from his seat: * I never believed in 
that !’ But at the same instant the crowd departed with 
a sound like that of a rushing wind, and some half-heard 
words from the sculptor concerning the * burial vaults 
of our Lady del Deserto.* 

* The day is near, and 1 too must go/ said Stellico ; 

* but, friends, wdieii next ye write a .Morality, dispute not 
whether Justice’ or Charity be the greater, for both are 
of Heaven. Yet know this, that J ustice reigned first, but 
she has been so long banished from her kingdom that 
mankind scarcely remember her lineaments, and have 
made to themselves many a false resemblance. After 
tlie exile of Ju.stice mortals invoked Charity ; for though 
she can never fill her place, she Jiath always the surpass- 
ing skill to find room where Justice cannot so much as 
enter; nevertheless, it is believed that Justice will yet 
return to her throne on earth, and Charity rest from her 
labours; but the time is far off, and my journey long/ 
added tbe^hemist as ho stepped over the threshold. 

* Whether so fast, worthy Stellioo? Tell us whence 

came the people ?* cried Ralph and Ricliard following 
him; but SteUico was gone* There was no trace of 
Mill in the passage or the street without; and they heard 
the drat cock’s crow j saburbs, for a gray 

glimmer of the jlawn was already in the eastern sky. 
There was another de^te between the Seymours, but 
nearer a l^ng nor loud one, i|;i|ether o^^^ should 

dccuse the chemist of sorcerj^ ; but wheh they were 
almost on that were up. 

aci hji the Spanish colours, and 

, violent' ■■ SicknCBS'.'on ■' tho pre*-,- 

it', was-. :nbtf0.;^;tear of-, 

tMhitsth day. :^vthe.;'cham.l^ • 

■;,:aEer'a'^SDleinh‘ 
he had never heen at thh 
. ■ lierad.-ii' .WaS'- 

:::vrhymei^ah4'priia(j^,,onJi^ 


insufficient to settle the question, and being moreover 
rather occupied with the queen’s affair, and his own last 
illness, deft it to the divines of his kingdom, amongst 
whom it was a goodly bone of contention : the ultra- 
Oatholic party maintaining it was St John, and the 
ultra-Protestant standing up for Satan, till it, together 
with many an old trifle, was lost in ^ various matches 
and conspiracies wliich threatened, tliough they did not 
shorten, the days of the Maiden Queen, 

As for Masters Ralph and Richard, their convictions 
on the subject have not been handed down to posterity; 
but certain it is that they soon after retired to the 
ancient city of Coventry, and never wrote another 
j Morality for the court of Henry VIII. 

LEIGH HUNT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Tf these volumes gave the personal as well as literary 
life of the author, lie would rank hs a second Boswell-^ 
only vdth not so great a man for the hero. He would 
be his own Boswell, Ho is proud of L. II., even of his 
little peculiarities, not to say failings. Ho takes the 
liberty of differing sometimes with him iu opinion — 
but not rudely. Cireimistances have changed. If Ij, 
H. had written now, he might have indMod his ex- , 
pressioTis in some degree : %iit, after all, they were riglTt 
at the time. In fact, he toadies luhiself a little — fliat 
cannot be denied ; but over the whole is sprflSti so 
genuino nil air of 6on/iowm{e that the reader’s attempts 
to demur are fruitless. Where he does not coincide, he 
at least acquiesoes ; he grows kindlier and couthier as 
he and his autlior go on together ; and at last ho 
fairly slips bis arm into Ids. calls him Jj. H. to his face 
without the Mister, and slides into his humour as niea 
do into that of a genial companion over t’other bottle. 

The personal lustory, we repeat, is omitted, for wo 
are neither to be talked nor title -paged out Of our 
senses. All wc learn from the book is, that he was 
horn at Southgate of such and such parents on the 19th 
of October 1784, ami that in due time he quaffed Heli- 
[ con and sky-blue at Christ’s Hospital. After that we 
j fftid him commencing “certain publications — then we 
discover that he is marriqjl — then we accompany him 
I on a pleasure ramble to Italy with his wife and •seveu 
children — then we arts all at home again — and, finally, i 
wc are happy to learn that he has received a pension 
from government. But in lieu of personal and family 
details we have scenes, portraits, cHarabters, opinions, 
.ind quotations from his own works without number. 
This injures the book as a whole,* and may make kome 
people even snppo.so it to bo tedious in its discursive* 
ness; but in point of fact, although it wantf^a a|if!l* 
cicntly-marked thread of narrative to hold on by as you 
go through the volumes, there is interest and amuse* 
ment in every page taken separately, and a pleasahler 
table-book, therefore, could not readily be found. 

From his father, a Barbadian, who was always going 
to be made a bishop but never was, Mr Hunt reeeivM 
for his sole inheritance— and a rich one it waSr<-a bap)^; 
temperament, which his mother in vain endeavoured to 
qualify. * 1 may call myself,’ says he, Lin every ieiiae 
of the word, etymological not excepted^ a soil w Uilrtb . 
and melancholy; for my father’s Christian nainb, (as 
old students of onomancy wotdd have heard with serir 
ous faces) was Isaac, which io Eeweyr for 
and ray mother’s was Mafy; A Word 

in ihe same language^ sighlfyidf *rbitte A^d, 

indeedj as I do not 
mother -.smile, 

Ikthi^s shouts: '.of 
'Not-at- any 

-and ■.thought bia.':'?;.. 

animal 

mother 

■'■■...with-- 
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inade me melancholy enou^?l». I doubt, indeed* whether 
I have paMed a day during half my life without ri flec- 
tions, the first germs of wliich are traceable to sutfer- 
ing$ which this tendency once coat me. My prevailing 
temperament, nevertheless, is my ^thee’s ; and it has 
not only enabled me to turn those reflections into 
sources of tranquillity and exaltation, but helped tny 
love of my mother’s memory to take a sort of pride in 
the infirmity which she bequeathed me.' Tliis father, 
it appears, was somewhat wild for a clergyman ; but he 
was fond of sermons nevertheless, and of reading the 
Bible, and above all, he was what his son calls some- 
body else, * very generous and handsome-minded — a 
genui ne^ human being/ 

The impressions made in youth upon a happy tem- 
perament are always lasting and always delightful ; 
while a differently constituted individual only learns to 
enjoy as he gets along, and looks hack witli disgust upon, 
his early days. The youth of Leigh Hunt was a para- 
dise. He remembers with complacency his blue gown, 
kuee* breeches, and yellow stockings at Christ’s Hospi- 
tal; and if tlie small beer was undrinkable, he was 
allowed water with his bread instead. 11c has been 
told that the cranlyerries he has met with since must 
have been ae ^ne, and as large and juicy as the cran- 
berries of those days ; but nevertheless he cannot per- 
suji(f^e himself thab* lie ever ate a true cranberry -tart 
silica be used to visit in Austiii-Friars : * Blessed hause! 
May a blessing be upon your rooms, and your lawn, and 
your neighbouring garden, and the quiet old monastic 
' name of your street ! and may it never be a tlioroiigh- 
fare! and may all your inmates be liappyl Would to 
, God one could renew at a moment’s notice the happy 
hours we have enjoyed in past times Avith the same 
circles, and in the same houses ! A planet with sucli a 
privilege would be a great lift nearer heaA^en, What 
prodigious evenings, reader, we would have of it ! What 
line pieces of childhood, of youtli, of manhood — ay, and 
of ago, as long us our friends lasted ! ’ 

Clirist's Hospital was of course not all sunshine, 
otherwise the sunshine would not have been pris?ed. It 
had even a horror of its own, arfd as this Avas of an ori- 
ginal kind, we introduce it to our readers by its name 
of the Fazzer, * ^ 

* Tfie Fazzer was knowm to be raithing more Hian one 
of the boys themselves. In fact, he consisted of one of 
the most impudent of the bigger ones; but as it avus liis 
custom to disguise his face, and as this aggravated the 
terror Avhich made the little boys hide tlieir own face.s, 
his participation of our common human nature only in- 
creased the supernatural fearfuluess of his pretensions. 
His office as Fazzer consisted in being audacious, un- 
known, and frightening the boys at night ; sometimes by 
pulling them out of their beds; sometimes by simply 
their hair (** fuzzing*' meant pulling or vexing, 
like a goblin) ; sometimes (which was liorrihlest of all) 
by quietly giving us to understarul, in some Avay or 
other, that the “ Fazzer was out ” — that is to say, out of 
hU own bedf an4 th^n. being seen (by those who dared 
to look) sitting, at otlierwise making his appearance, in 
his white shirtv motioaless and dumb. It was a very 
good horror of its kind. The Fazzer v^as qur Dr 
i-Faustus, our elf, our spectre^ pur Flibbertigibbet, who 
in our pillows: and halters in our i>ew8.’’ 

: is true, or Smith I bttt he was also some- 
Ji: anomaly, h dualtty. Smith and sorcery 
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another to apples, another to ciikcs, and so on, all to be 
bought immcdiatel}’', ns they Avere; till coming to the 
sixpence, and being struck with a recollection that I 
ought to do something useful with that, I bought six- 
penn’ortft of shoe-strings.* 

At length the time <',ame wdien it was necessary to 
make his entrance into the AA orld; and after going bare- 
headed for eight yiars, except on the rare occasion 
when he stuck his little crumpet of neap on its few 
inches of pericranium, he was made to assume that 
strange uncomfortable absurdity — a hat. 

‘I tiicn cared as little for tlie rains as I did for any- 
thing else. I had now a vague sense of Avorldly trouble, 
and of a great and serious change in my condition ; be- 
sides which, I had to quit my old cloisters, and my 
playmates, and long habits of all sorts ; so that, Avliat 
was a very happy moment to schoolboys in general, Avas 
to me one of the most painful of my life. 1 surprised 
my schoolfellows and the master Aidth the melancholy 
of my tears. I took leave of iny books, of my friends, 
of my scat in the grammar-school, of my good-heartc{l 
nurse and her daughter, of my bed, of tlie cloisters, and 
of the very pump out of which I had taken so many 
delicious draughts, as if I should never see them again, 
though 1 meant to come every day. The fatal hat Avas 
put on ; my father was come to fetch me. 

AW, Viand in Viand, witli stranjfe now stops and blow, 

Thmugh Ilolborn toolc our nieditalivc way.' 

But he carried his youth with him, and his predis- 
position to be happy, and to lo\"e and admire the beau- 
tiful Avherever he found it; a little girl standing in a 
little river Avith bare logs washing some linen realised 
one of those visions of which ho expected to find tlu? 
Avorldfull. This W'as a vision of an oval face, Avith bine 
eyes full of gentle astonishment, and a profusion of flaxen 
locks on either side. But at that time lie took * every 
beauty for an Arcadian, and every brook for a fairy 
stream ; and the reader would be surprised if he knew 
to what extent I have a similar tendency still. I find 
the same po8.sibiUties by another path/ 

A little later he saw another vision on the stage, and 
his description of it is one of the best things in the book, 
or perhaps in any book. ‘ Mrs dbrdan was inimitable 
in exemplifying the consequences of too mucli restraint 
in ill-educated country-girls, in romps, in hoydens, 
and in wards on whom the mercenary have designs. 
She wore a bib and tucker, and pinafore, with a bounc- 
ing propriety, fit to make the boldest spectator alarmed 
at the idea of bringing such a household responsibility 
on his shoulders. To see her when thus attired shed 
blubbcriDg tears for some disappointment, and cat nil 
the while a great thick slice of bread and butter, Aveep- 
ing, and moaning, and munching, and eyeing at every 
bite the part she meant to bite next, was a lesson 
against will and appetite worth a hundred sermons of 
our friends on board the hoy ; and, on the other hand, 
they could assuredly have done and said uotlung at all 
calculated to moke such an impression in favour of 
amiableness as she did, when she acted in gentle, gene- 
rous, and confiding characters. The way hi which she 
would take a friend by the cheek; and kiss her^or make 
up a quarrel with a or coax a guardian into 

good-humour, or sing (AvHhout accqmp^imeht) the 
song of Since then Vm Dobmed,*^ oft ** In the Dead of 
the KightV' testing, as she had a right.to do, and as the 
house wished her to sqle efibot of her swe^; 
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especially the reading of the ‘ l^arnaso Italiano/ a col' 
lection of poetry in lifty-six J2mo. volumes, for which 
lie joyfully paid L,30, under rather extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. lie was condemned to two years* imprison- 
ment for a political libel, and the ^rarnaso* was a * lump* 
of sunshine on his shelves^ in whifth nymphs, enchant- 
resses, inagieians, heathen gods, atid Christian saints, 
disported themselves together. Th^ reader, he tells us, 
would be surprised to know to what a literal extent this 
was the case ; hut why sliould he he surprised, knowing 
as he does the kind of abode into whidi this matter-of- 
fact observer metamorphosed liis prison ? * 1 papered 
th('. walls with a trellis of roses ; 1 had the ceiling co- 
loured with clouds and sky; the barred windows I 
screened with Venetian blinds ; and when my bookcases 
were set up, with their busts, and flowers and a piano- 
forte made their appearance, perhaps there was not a 
handsomer room on that side the wniter. I took a plea- 
sure, when a stranger knocked at the door, to sec him 
come in and stare about him. Tlic surprise on issuing 
from the Borougli, and passing through tlie avenues of 
a jail, was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared there w'as 
no otlier such room except in a fairy tale. But I pos- 
sessed another surprise: which was a garden. There 
was a little yard outside the room, railed off from an- 
other belonging to the neighbouring ward. This yard 
1 slnit in with green palings, adorned it with a trellis, 
bordered it with a thick bed of earth from a nurser}', 
and even contrived to have a grass-plot. The earth I 
filled with flowers and young trees. There w'as an 
apple-tree, from which we managed to get a pudding the 
second year. As to my flowers, they were allowed to be 
perfect. Thomas Moore, who came to see me with Lord 
Byron, told me he had seen no such heart*s-ease. I 
bought the “ Parnaso Italiano** while in prison, and 
used often to think of a passage in it wdiile looking at 
this miniature piece of horticulture : — 

“ Mio pieeiol orto, 

A n!c sei vigiia, c* caiapo, e selvu, p prato." 

It ALU I. 

“ My Uttlcgnivlcn, 

To mo thou'i’t vineyard, field, and meadow, and wood.” 

Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes under 
an awning, In autumn my trellises were hung with 
scarlet runners, which added to the flow'ery investment. 

I used to shut my eyes in my arm-chair, and affect to 
think myself hundreds of miles off.* 

But this was nothing. Any * decorator ’ might have 
done as much ; hut Leigh Hunt, by dint of imagination, 
without any assistance from niateriul objects, converted 
the large garden of the prison into an extensive domain, 
certainly as large as a gentleman’s park at the least. He 
divided this ground into districts, dressed himself elabo- 
rattdy, put on his gloves, and taking a book under his 
arm, sallied forth to enjoy a long walk, requesting his 
wife not to wait dinner if he should be too late. In this 
prison lie wrote poetry by the mile, and saw friends by 
the score ; and so mightily were his visitors affected by 
the atate which surrounded him, that even the radical 
HasElitt would stand with hi« hat off pn the threshold, 
which his* host had some diftj^ulty in getting him to 
pass." .... 

^Perhaps tlip heat things this work are the author’s 
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argument on this question, and whose sole merits con- 
sisted in Ills having a t.iste for nature and his being a 
respectable citizen, the trumping him up into an autho- 
rity and a kind»of saint is a burlesque. He was a writer 
of conventionalities ; who, Imviug comfortably feathered 
his nest, as he thought, both in this world and in the 
world to come, concluded he had nothing more to do 
than to amuse himself by putting worms on a hook and 
fish into his atomach, and so go to Heaven, chuckling 
and singing psalms. There would be something in such 
a man and in his book offensive to a real piety, if that 
piety did not regard whatever lias happened in the 
world, great atui auuill, with an eye that makes the best 
of what is peri»lexing, and trusts to eventual good out 
of the worst. Walton was not the hearty and thorough 
advocate of nature he is supposed to have been. There 
would have been something to say for him on that 
score, )»ad lie looked upon the sum of evil as a thing not 
to be diminished. But he shared the opinions of the 
most commonplace believers in sin and trouble, and only 
congratulated himself on being exempt from their con- 
sequences. The overweening old man found hiiiujelf 
comfortably off somehow; and it is good that he dUk 
It is a comfort to all of us, wise or foolish. “But to reve- 
rence him is a jest. You might as w’qll make a gotf 
of an otter, Mr Wordsworth, because of the servilor 
manners of Walton and his biographies of divih«iif (all 
ftngU'rs)^ wrote an idle line about his “ meekness ” and 
his “ heavenly memory.’* When this is quoted by the 
gentle brethren, it will be as well if tliey add to it an- 
other passage from the same poet, whicdi returns to the 
only ])oiiit at issue, and upsets the old gentleman alto- « 
gether. Mr Wordsw'orth’s admonition to us is — 

“ Never to link otir pastime or our pritlo 
\Vit1i Buirerlng to the meanest thing that lives ” ' 

The remarks on Hogarth, and on the lessons to youth 
generally, which were fashion-able during our author’s 
nonage, are likewise in Mr Hunt’s best style. Every 
good laoy was to ride in his coach and be a lord mayor, 
and every bad boy was to be hung or eaten by lions ; 
and so llogartli^s ‘Apprentices’ identify virtue with 
prosperity and vice with bAi fortune. Hogarth, ]iow- 
ever, * in most of his pictures, was as healthy a moralist 
as he supposed hirnsedf, but not for the reasons wlijch 
he siipiwsed. The gods he worshipped w'erc Truth and 
Prudence ; but he saw more of the cai^ial than spiritual 
beauties of either. He was somewhat of a vulgarian in 
intention as well as mode, But wdievevcr there is genius, 
there is a genial something greater than the accident of 
breeding, than the prevailing disposition, or ev^ than 
the conscious design ; and this portion of divinity within 
the painter, saw fair-play between his conventioiiai aiid 
immortal part. It put the beauty of colour into his 
mirth, the counteraction of mirth into his melancholy,, 
and a lesson beyond his intention into all ; that to ' 
say, it suggested redemptions and first causes for the 
objects of his satire ; and thus vindicated the justic^ 
nature at the moment when he was thinking 6f Httln: ’ ; 
but the pragmaticalness of art’ * Sandford and 
ton’ was the first healthy juvenile book that / 

and in the present day, although there are of eouVi^. 
varieties of merit in such proaucUbtis in othe%A^ 
there is little or no absolute f/-..; ^ ' ; 
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<^rtrud9 of ^ face and person were 

rather on a email scale; bis featnres regular ; his eye 
lively and penetrating} and \7hen he spoke, dimples 
played about his mouth ; which, ueverth^ess, had some- 
thing restrained and close in it Some gentle Puritan 
I seemed to have crossed the breed, and to have left a 
I stamp on his face, such as we often see in the female 
Scotch face rather than the male. But he appeared 
not at all grateful for this ; and when his critiques and 
his Yirgilianism wore over, very unlike a Puritan he 
talked 1’ 

Sir Walter Scott he considers to he, upon the whole, 
‘the greatest writer Scotland has produced}’ but we 
doubt whether he comprehends well in wliat this great- 
ness consisted. His being ‘ the least quotable for senteri- 
tiousnesa or wit, or any other memorable brevity, in the 
whole circle of illustrious writers,’ is not a defect in 
Scott’s literary character, us Mr Hunt seems to consider 
it. Scott was an artist — that is the whole secret. His 
efforts were directed, not to minute points of the pic- 
ture, but to the general effect. He was more a writer 
of epics than of epigrams. The very rapidity with 
which he wrote shows his possession of the subject, 
while It necessarily involves a w^ant of attention to the 
:finish and nicety of details. 

Here is his slceteh of AVords worth: — ‘Mr Words- 
worlrfr. whom Mr HazUtt designated as one that would 
have had the wide circle of his humanities made still 
wider^ and a good deal more pleasant, by dividing a 
little more of his time between his lakes in Westmore- 
land aud the hotels of the metropolis, had a dignified 
manner, with a deep and roughish but not un pleasing 
voice, and an exulted mode of speaking. He had a 
habit of keeping his left Imiid in the bosom of his waist- 
coat} and in this attitude, except when he turped round 
to take one of the subjects of his criticism from the 
shelves (for, his contemporaries were there also), he sat 
dealing forth his eloquent but hardly catholic judg- 
ments. In his “father’s house” there were not “many 
mansions.” He was as sceptical on the merits of ail 
kiuds of poetry hut one, as llidnardson was on those of 
the novels of Fielding. Under the study in w'hich my 
visitqr and 1 were sitting iras an archwaj, leading to a 
nur^ry-ground } a cart happcned’to go throw b it while 
I was inquiring whether he would take any refresh- 
I raeht} and he uttered, in so lofty a voice, the words, 

“ Anything wdiiclt is going fonvard" that I felt inclined 
to ask him wliether he would take a pieew of the cart. 

I Lamb wopld certainly have done it But this was a 
levity which would neither have been so proper on my 
I ptt^ afj^r so short an acquaintance, nor very intelligible 
pentaps, in any sense of the word, to the serious poet. 
Thstre are good-humoured warrants for smiling which 
lie .deepw even than Mr Wordsworth’s thoughts for 
tears. X diii not see this diatinguisUed person again till 
tlurty years aiA^ywai^s, when, I should venture to say, 
his ; mkhner to what it was in the 
former quite natural and noble, with a 
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great to admit an absurdity } his frame was not strong 
enough to deliver it from a fear. His sensibility to 
strong contrasts was the foundation of his humour, 
which i^as that of a wit at once melancholy and willing 
to be pleased. He would beard a superstition, and 
shudder at the old phantasm while he did it. One could 
have imagined him cracking a jest in the teeth of a 
ghost, and then melting into thin air himself, out of a 
sympathy with the awful. ... I should say lie con- 
descended to be a punster, if condescension had been a 
word befitting wisdom like liis. Being told that sonie- 
body had lanipooned him, he said, “ Very well, I’Jl 
Lamb-pun him.” His puns w^ere admirable, and often 
contained as deep things as the wisdom of some w lio 
have greater names — such a man, for instance, as Nicole 
the Frenchman, who was a baby to him. He would 
have cracked a score of jokes at him worth his whole 
book of sentences : pelted his head with pearls. Nicole 
would not have understood him, but Kocbefoucault 
w'ould, and Pascal too ; and some of our old Eugiishmeu 
would have understood him still better. He would liave 
been worthy of hearing Shakspeare read one of his 
scenes ' to him, hot from the brain. ... He w^as fond 
of telling wild stories ti> children, engrafted on things 
about tliem ; wrote letters to people abroad, telling them 
that a friend of theirs had come out in genteel comedy ; 
and persuaded George ])yer that Zord Vasthrmgh was 
the author of “ Waverley I” ... He knew how many 
false conclusions and pretensions are made by men who 
profess to be guided by facts only, as if facts could not 
be misconceived, or figments taken for them ; and there- 
fore one day, when somebody was speaking of a person 
who valued himself on being a matter-of-fact itian, 

“ Now,” said he, “ I value myself on being a matter-of- 
lie man.’” But Lamb, for all that, was a man of great 
veracity, although even the truth he told sometimes in 
jest. The writer of these columns once met him at 
dinner (for the first time), aud on being asked to take 
wine with him, replied with some emprmcinent of man- 
ner} on which Lamb, stretching forward confidentially, 
remarked in his stuttering way — which seemed to give 
point to his jokes rather than otherwise — ‘ But don’t 
think anything of that, for I would t — take wine with 
anybody!* 

Coleridge next Coleridge was as little fitted for 
.action as Lamb, but on a ditt'erent account. His per- 
son was of a good height, but as sluggish and solid as 
the other’s w’as light and fragile. He hail, j^erhaps, 
suffered it to look old before its time for want of exer- 
cise. His hair was white at fifty; and as he generally 
dressed in black, and had a very tranquil demeanour, 
his appearance was gentlemanly, and fur several years 
before his death was revereud. Nevertheless, there 
was something invincibly young in the look of his face. 
It was round and fresh-coloured, with agreeable fea- 
tures, and an open, indaleut^ gbod-hatured mouth. 
This boy-like expressioi« was Very becoming in one 
who dreamed and speculated as be did when be was 
really a boy^ and who passed his life apart from the 
rest of the world, with a book and his flowers. His 
forehead was prcHugiouir^a g^dlt of placid marble 
---and his flue eyes, tlie activity of his 
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tliinjfs he did would have had a warrant. But if alj 
the oenfics, in their time, did not flud lodging in that 
Initnano plenitude of Iub, never believe that they did in 
Thomson or in Boccaccio. Two affirmatives ^in him 
made a negative. He was very metaphysical and very 
corporeal; so in mooting everything, he said (so to 
speak) nothing. His brains pleaded all sorts of ques- 
tions before him, and he heard tlsem with so much 
impartiality (his spleen not giving him any trouble) 
that he thought he might as well sit in his easy-chair 
and hear them for ever, without coming to a conclusion. 
Tt has been said (indeed he said himselO that he took 
opium to deaden the sharpness of his cogitations. I 
will venture to affirm, that if he ever took anything to 
deaden a sensation witliin him, it was for no greater or 
more marvellous reason than other people take it — 
which is, because they do not take enough exercise, and 
80 plague their heads with their livers.* 

But we might go on long efjough quoting from this 
most geJiial book, Leigh Hunt is now in his sixty- 
sixth year, and we have no doubt he intends to live on 
his father’s temperament a quarter of a century longer. 
* It is astonishing,’ says he, *how long a cordial pulse 
will keep playing if allowed reasonably to have its 
sway.* The men he describes as dying at a good old 
age w^ere all hearty, kindly, natural people ; and even if 
they indulged in an extra bottle of wine, it did them no 
harm. * I do not know,* says he, ‘whether such men 
ever last as long as teetotalers ; but they certainly 
last as long, and look a great deal younger thiin the 
carking and severe.' They last longer, Mr Hunt, and 
they never grow obi at all ! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 

THK rUBSOIT. 

Thk reader need scarcely he told that albeit police* 
officers, like other .men, chiefly delight to recount their 
succesif/’td exploits, they do, nevertheless, experience 
numerous and vexatious failures and disappointments. 
One especially I remember, of which the irritating 
recollection did not pass away for many weeks. I had 
been for sotne time in pursuit of a rather eminent 
rascal, though one young in years, and by marriage re- 
spectably connected, who, by an infamous abiisfi of the 
trust reposed in him by the highly-respectable Arm 
who employed him, had contrived to possess himself of 
a large sum of money, with which, or at least with the 
portion of it falling to his share— for we discovered that 
he had been for some time connected with a gang of 
first-rate swindlers—he hoped to escape to America. 
The chase was hot him ; and spite of all hi» doub- 
lings and turnings, and the false scents adroitly thrown 
out by his confederates with the view to favour his 
(ittcape, 1 at last fairly ran him to earth at Plymouth, 
tiiongh in what precise spot of it he burrowed I could 
not for the moment ascertain. Neither was I well ac- 
quainted with his feitures but in the descri ption of his 
person furnished me there Were certain indelible marks 
enumerated whlchi strict examination, could not 
fail to det^mihe bir identit^v^^ ascer- 
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from the blinding spray. We were speedily on board ; 
and the captain, although much annoyed at the delay, 
paraded his motley i>a8sengers as well as crew before 
us; but to mv extreme surprise our bird was not 
amongst them? Every possible and impossible hiding- 
place was thoroughly but vainly searched ; atid we 
were at length compelled to a reluctant admission that 
the gentleman we were in quest of had not yet honoured 
the captain of the Cofujnhia with his patronage. 

We sullenly returned into the boat; and the instant 
ive did so, the anchor, already atrip, was brought home; 
the ship's bows fell rapidly olf; her crowded canvas 
dilated and swelled in the spanking breeze, and she 
sprang swiftly off upon her course. It w'us a pretty and 
Bomew'hat exciting spectacle ; and I and my companions 
continued to watch the smartly-handled vessel with 
niiKih interest till a point of land hid her from our 
view. We then turned our faces towards Plymouth, 
from wdiidi, I was surprised to find, we were apparently 
as distant as ever. ‘ The tide, let alone the wind, is 
dead against us !’ growled the master of the boat, w^ho *!j.] 
was now pulling the near oar, in reply to a remark 
from one of the Plymouth officers. This man had 
steered on going out. A quick suspicion f ashed across 
me. * Where is tlie other boatniEin who came out with 
us?* I sharply demanded. The old seaman, instead 
of replying, turned himself half round t(»vi’arda*he 
weather-bow oar, exchdming, ‘Easy, Billy — caS^; let 
her nose lay a little closer to the wind!’ This, I 
readily saw, was done to conceal a momentary con- 
fusion, arising from the suddenness of my question — a 
very slight one by the by, for the fellow was an old 
man-t)f-war*s man, with a ffico hardened and bronXed by 
service, weather, grog, and tobacco smoke. I repeated 
the question in a more peremptory tone. The veteran 
first deliberately squirted a mouthful of tobitcco juice 
over the side, and then with an expression of his cast- 
iron phiz, which it is impossible by words to convey a 
distinct idea of, so compounded was it of diabolitail 
squint, lamb-like simplicity, and Impudent cunning, 
replied, ‘ Tlnit wor a ^passenger to Yankee Land— a 
goin* tliere, I’m purty suspicious, for the benefit of his 
health.* I hv>ke<l at the PIfonouth ofllcers, and they at 
me. The impudent Jingenuity of the trick that had 
been played us seemed scarcely credible. * He — he^ho 
— ^ho l* rumbled out of tlie tobacco-stifled throat of the 
old rogue, * If he w^or somebody ypu lyantcd, it wor 
uncommon well done. Didn’t you obsarve him jump 
into the main chains of the bajkey jist as you wor 
leavin’ on her, and cast us off a minute afterw'ards ? He 
perfarred stoppin* with us w'hilst you wor rummagin’ 
the hooker — lie — he— -ho — ho ! * • • 

It w'Eis useless bandying words with the fellow; and 
though X felt desperately savage, I had sense enough to : 
hold my tongue. ‘ Pull smartly,* said one of the Ply- 
mouth officers ; * a shot will bring her to yet.* v 
‘ Why, ay,* rejoined the imperturbable seWati j .- it 
mout, if you could get speeiffi of the admiral 
but I!m tninkin* we shall bo a good while yet 
against this choppiu* wind and head 
And sure enough they were ! Moi*^ .ihaiSi; : 

hour; by some boatman-craft unexplMni^bli^^^b^^^ 
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i The nmn took the pipe frani .Ms mouth, regarded tlie 
questioner for a few muni^nts with an expression of con- 
temptuous curiosity anything: but flattering to its object, 
and bawled out^ addressing himself to a weather-beaten 
seaman a few yards ofli M say, Tom 3)avw, here’s a 
Blue Bottle as w'ants to know the name and bearins of 
the port off the Land’s End which the harkey that sailed 
awhile agone for Araeriker with a north-easter kicking 
her endways is likely to bring up in; Tm not acquainted 
with it mj-self or else Td tell the gentleman,* 

The laugh from two or tliree bystanders wliicb fol- 
lowed this sally greatly irritated the officer, and he 
would have indulged in an angry reply had not his 
nu)rc prudent comrade taken him by the arm and urged 
him nwa}'. 

‘ Ay» uy/ said the veteran addressed as Torn Davis, 
as we were passing him, ‘Jim there has always got 
plenty of jawing tackle aboard ; hut, Lord love ye, he’s 
n poor dumb cretur at understanding the signs of the 
weather! He’s talkin’ about nortli-easters, and don’t 
see that the wind’s beginning to chop about like a bum- 
boat woman with a dozen customers round her. It’s 
my opinion, and Tom Davis ought by this time to be 
summut of a judge, that, instead of a north-easter, it’s a 

S recious sight more likely to be blowing a sou’-w’^ester 
bfore two hours are past, and a sneezer too ; and then 
th#6b/?Am&y, if she ha’nt made a gopd offin’, which she 
is not likely to have done, will be back again in a brace 
of shakes.* 

VDo you think it probable,* I eagerly asked, * that the 
Colambia will Ire obliged to put back into liymouth ? ’ 

* I don’t know 9 \i 0 \xt probable. It’s not so sure as death 
or quarter-day, but it’s upon the cards for all that.* 

‘ Will it be early in tlie night, think you, that slie will 
run in, if at all?’ 

‘Ah ! there now you wants to know too much said 
the old seaman turning on his lictd. ‘ All 1 can say is, 
that if you And in an hour or so’s time tlrat the wind 
has chopped round to the sou’-wTst, or within a pint or 
two, and that it’s blowin’ tlie buttons oif your coat one 
after another, the Columhy^ if she’s lucky, W'ont he far 
off.* 

The half-bantering prediction of the old seaman was 
conflumed by others whom we consulted, and measures 
ffir preventing oUr quarry'' front lauding, again 
giving us the slip, were at onco discussed and resolved 
upon. We then separated, and 1 proceeded to the 
tavern at whidh Y hud put up to get some dinner. I 
had not gone far when my eye fell upon two persons 
whose presence tliere surprised as well as somewhat 
gj:ieve<i me. One was tlie young wife of the criminal 
on l^oard- t1>c Columbia. I had seen her once in London, 
and I knew', as before intimated, that she was of re- 
spoctahle parentage. There was no exultation in her 
countenance. She Siad no doubt followed or accompanied 
her husband to Hymputh for the purpose of Ibrthering 
bis escape, uh d now feared that the capricious elements 
would rencler all the ingenuity and boldne.s 0 that liad 
lieen brought info and profitless. She was a I 

mild-looking, pretty w'om*n-r-'rery much so, I doubt not, i 
till trouble fell upon her, and wonderfully resembled the j 
female in the ‘ Momentoue Question so remarkably in - 1 
deed* that when, years afterwards, I first saw that print, i 
t felt an instantaneous conviction that ILad somewhere n 
: r;feet wifo the original of the portrait ^ after much 

; of briun temembefod wh^ where. The 
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dashing with terrific violence against the breakwater, 
discernible only in the fust-darkening night by a line 
of white tumultuous foam and spray, which leaped and 
hissed gainst and over it. 

‘ A dirty night coming on,* said a subaltern officer of 
the port whom I had previously spoken with; ‘the 
Columbia will, I think, be pretty sure to run in with 
the tide.’ p 

‘When do you say is the very earliest time she may 
be expected ?* 

‘ Well, ill my opinion, judging from where she Avas 
when I was on the look-out a quarter of an hour agone, 
not under three hours. IjCt me see. It’s now just upon 
the stroke of five; about eight o’clock, I should sji}', she 
will be here ; certainly not before, perhaps mucli later ; 
and if the captain is very obstinate, and prefers incur- 
ring a rather serious risk to returning, it may be of 
course not at all.’ 

I thanked liim, and as remaining on the bleak quay 
till eight o’clock or thereabout was as useless as un- 
pleasant, I retraced my steps towards tlie Iloyal Deorgo 
Tavern ; calling in my way on tbe Plymouth officers, 
and arranging that one of them should relievo me at 
ten o’clock ; it having been previously agreed tliat we 
should keep an alternate watch during the night of 
two liours each. I afterwards remembered that this 
arrangement was repeated, in a tone of voice iiuiriu- 
tiously loud, at the bar of a public-house, where tho}^ 
insisted upon my taking a glass of porter. There were, 

1 should say, more than a dozen persons present at the 
time. 

The fire was blazing brightly in the parlour of the 
Koyal George when 1 entered, and I had not been seated 
near it many minutes before I became exceedingly 
drowsy ; and no wonder, for I had not been in bed the 
previous night, and the blowing of the wind in my eyes 
for a couple of hours had of course added greatly to 
their heavy weariness. Habit bad long enabled me to 
awake at any moment I had previously determined on, 
so that I felt no anxiety ns to oversleeping myself; and 
having pulled out my watch, noticed that it was barely 
half-past five, wound it up, and placed it before me on 
the table, 1 settled myself comfortably in an arm-chair, 
and was soon sound asleep. 

I awoke witli a confused impression, not only that T 
had quite slept the time 1 had allotted myself, but that 
stningers were in tbe room and standing about me. I 
was mistaken in both particnlars. There was no one 
in the parlour but myself, and on glancing at the watch 
1 saw that it was but a quarter-past six. I roFe from 
the choir, stirred the fire, took two or three turns about 
the room, listened for a lew minutes to the howling wind 
! and driving rain which shook and beat against the 
casement, sat down again, and took up a nt?wspaper 
which was lying on the table. 

1 had read for some time when the parlour door 
opened, and who should walk in but the young w'ifc and 
elderly gentleman whoinT had seen in the street. I at 
once concluded that they had sought me with reference 
to the fugitive on board the and the venerifole 

old man’s rather elaborate apologies for intrusion oyer, 
and both of them seated on; the side of tbe^ fireplace 
opposite to me* I waited with grave curiosity to best 
what tbey might have fo say. . ' 

An awkitard silence i^ensued. The yofihg Uroman’s 
eyes, swollen with weeping, were bent ujpon the fioor;^ 
andih^ entire and demeanour exhibited extreme 
, •serrdef-'ainft.'d^sotioni- ■.'■T>':|^itied'' her*;:so ':sad'; 'an;d :\igfei.tl;e'"^': 
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5u<l(lenl3r raised l\i 9 eyes and regarded me with a f!xad 
and grave scrutiny. 

* This war of the elements/ he at last said ; * this w'ild 
uproar of physical nature, is but a type, Mr W^ers, and 
a faint one, of the convulsions, tlie antagonisms, the 
hurtful conflicts ever raging in tha moral world.* 

I bowed dubious assent to a prpposition not appa- 
rently very pertinent to the subjeot, which I supposed 
chieliy occupied his mind, and he proceeded. 

*lt is difliciilt for diin-eyod beings such as we are 
always to trace the guiding hand of the ever-watchfnl 
Power w'hich conducts tlie complex events of this 
changing, many-colourcd life to wise and foreseen issues. 
Tlio conflicts of faith witli actual experience are hard 
for poor liumanity to bear, and atilj keep unimpaired the 
jewel beyond price of unwavering trust in Him to w»hom 
the secrets of all hearts are known. Aii, sir! guilt, 
flaunting its vanities in high places — innocence in dan- 
ger of fetters — are perplexing subjects to dwell upon! * 

I was somew'bat puzzle<i by this strange talk, but, 
hopeful that a meaning would presently appear, I again 
silently intimated partial concurrence in his general 
views, 

‘ There is no longer much doubt, Mr Waters, I be- 
lieve,’ he after a few momenta added in a much more 
business-like and sensible tone, * that the Columbia will 
be forced back again, and that the husband of this un- 
happy girl will consequently fall into the hands of the 
blind, unreasoning law. . . . Yon appear surprised, . . . 
My name, I should have mentioned, is Thompson; and 
be assured, Mr Waters, that when the real facts of this 
most unfortunate affair are brought to your knowledge, 
no one will more bitterly regret than yourself that this 
t(!nipest and sudden change of wind should have flung 
back the prey both you and I believed had escaped 
ui)on these fatal shores.’ 

‘ From your name, I presume you to be the father of 
this young woman, and * 

‘ Yes,' he interrupted ; * and the fatlier-in-law of the 
innocent man you have hunted down with such untiring 
activity and zeal. But I blame you not,* he added, 
checking himself—* I blame you riot. You have only 
done what you helrf io be your duty. But the w'uys of 
Providence are indeed inscrutable! ’ 

A passionate burst of grief from tbe pale, weeping 
wife testified that, whatever might be the fugitive hus- 
band’s offences or crimes against society, he at least 
retained her affection and esteem. 

* It is very unpleasant,’ 1 observed, * to discuss such a 
subject in the presence of relatives of the inculpated 
person, especially as las yet perceive no useful result 
likely to arise from it ; still, Since you as it were force me 
to speak, you must permit me to say, that it appears to 
me you are either grossly deceived yourself, or attempt- 
ing for some purpose or otlier to impose upon my 
credulity.* 

‘ Neither, sir— neither,* replied Mr Thompson with 
w^armth. ‘ I certainly am not deceived myself, and I 
should hope that niy character, which I doubt not is 
well known to you, will shield me from any suspicion of 
a desire to deceive otliers/ 

‘ I am quite aware, Mr Thompson , of your personal 
resiieOtahilifiy ; still you inay he unwittingly led astray* 
I very much regret to say, that flie evidence against 
your d^ughtei’s husband U oYerwlielming/ and I fear 
. ■ unansw^ible.’- " • ■ .■ ■ ■ 
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reputable person, and one of the most specious rascals, | 
I am told, under the sun.* 

‘You have correctly described him. You are not 
perhaps acquainted with his handwriting?* 

‘ Yes, I am ;*partially so at least. I have a note in 
my pocket— here it is~addresse(i to me by the artful 
old scoundrel for the purpose of luring me from the 
right track after his son.* 

‘Then, Mr Waters, please to read this letter from 
him, dated Liverpool, where it appears he was yester- 
day to embark for Amerioa.' 

The letter Mr Thompson placed in my hands startled 
me not a little. It was a circumstantial confession ad- 
dressed by .Toel Masters to his son, setting fl)vth that 
he, the father, was alone guilty of the offence with 
which his unfortunate son was charged, and authorising 
him to make a full disclosure siionld he fail in making 
his escape from the country. This was, I thought, an 
exceedingly cheap kind of generosity on the part of 
honest now that he had scoured himself by flight 
from the penalties of justice. The letter went on to 
state where a large amount of bank-notes and accept- 
ances, which the writer had been unable to change or 
discount, would be found. ■ ^ 

‘ This letter,* said I, ‘is a very important one ; bu^ • 
where is the envelop?* ,, ^ 

Mr Thompson searched his pocket-book : it wjw not 
there. ‘ I must have dropped it,* he exclaimed, * lU rny 
lodgings. Pray wait till I return. 1 am extremely 
anxious to convince you of this unfortunate young 
man’s innocence. I will not be more than a few 
minutes absent.’ He then hurried out. 

I I looked at my watch : it w^anted five-and-twenty ' 
minutes to eight. * 1 have but a very few minutes to 
spare,’ I observed to the still passionately-grieving wife ; 
‘and as to the letter, you had better place it in the 
hands of the attorney for the defence.* 

*Ah, sir,’ sobbed the wife, raising her timid eyes 
tow'urds me, ‘ you do not believe us or you would not 
be so eager to seize my liusband.* 

‘ Pardon me,’ I repliej, * I have no right to doubt the 
I truth of what you liare told me ; but my duty is a plain 
one, and must be performed# 

‘Tell me frankly, Jionestly,* cried the half-fmntic 
woman with a renewed burst of tears, ‘if, in your 
opinion, this evidence will, save my unhappy, deeply- 
injured liusbnnd? My father, I feqr, Receives me — 
deceives himself with a vain hope.* 

I hcsitatc^i to express a very favourable opinion of 
the effect of a statement, obnoxious, as a few moments* 
reflection suggested, to so much suspicion. The wife 
quickly interpreted the meaning of niy silence, und 
broke at once into a flood of hysterical lamentation. 

It was with the greatest difliculty 1 kept life in her 
by copious showers of water from the decanter that 
stood on the table. This endured some time. At last 
I said abruptly, for my watch admonished me that full 
ten minutes had been passed in this way, that I must ^ : 
summon the waiter and leave her. 

* Go-go,’ said she, suddenly rallying, * since it roust 
be so. I— I will follow.* 

I immediately left the house, hastened tliq x^uay, 
and, on arriving there, strained roy eyes leawa^ in 
search of the expected ship. A lai Which 

v^y much resembled her, waa, tq ihy 
anchor within the breakwater, : her aaiU furled, > arid 
every thing made snug for the to theiihudr 
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‘ J>oeii it though ? Before you are teiu minutes older 
you’U hear the elock strike nine 1 * 

The mati*s words were followed by a merry mocking 
laugh close to my elbow : I turned sharply round, and 
for the first and last time in my life felt an almost irre- 
sistible tom]}tati(m to strike a woman. There stood the 
meek, dove-eyed, grief>Btricken wife I had parted from 
but a few minutes before, gazing with brazen impu' 
dence in my face. 

‘^•erhaps, Mr Waters,* saidi she with another taunting 
laugh, * perhaps yours is Londfin time ; or, which is pro- 
bably more likely, watches sometimes sleep for an hour 
or so as well as their owners.’ She then skipped gaily 
off 

* Are you a Mr Waters?’ said a customhouse official 
who was parading the quay. 

‘ Yes — and what then ? ’ 

* Only that a Mr Joel Masters desired me to say that 
he was very much grieved lie could not return to finish 
the evening with you, as he and his son were unfortu- 
nately obliged to leave Plymouth immediately.’ 

It would have been a real pleasure to liave flung the 
speaker over the quay. By a great effort 1 denied 
myself the ^tempting luxury, and walked away in a 
fcver of rage. Neither Joel Masters nor his son 
eoujid afterwards be found, spite of the unremitting 
effort, of myself and others, continued through several 
weeks. They both ultimately escaped to America ; and 
some years afterwards I learned through an unexpected 
channel that the canting, specious old rascal was at 
length getting his deserts in the establishment of Sing- 
Sing. . The son, the same informant assured me, had, 
tlirpugh the persuasions and induence of his wife, wlio 
probably thought justice might not be so pleasantly 
eluded another time, turned over a new leaf, and w as 
leading an honest and prosperous life at Cincinnati. 


CARLYLE’S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 

TnuBE must be few of our readers who have not 
perused, or at least heard something of the productions 
of /rhomas Carlyle, a man of singular originality and 
genius, but whose popularity as a writer is greatly 
dam^tged by a strange mode of*expression, -»ltogether 
novel ; in English literature, and which few can 
thoroughly coni prehend. Apart from this unfortunate 
atyle of composition, the remarkable thing about Car- 
lyle is ■an outspokenness of ideas. Perhaps he may be 
:AS often wrong as i;iglit in his opinions; and doubt- 
less he has propounded more extravagances than any 
[; other Uying writer but ^ b But then, as 

hyb^y ^e see, the man is thoroughly in earnest. 
Jte ifibarly: thinks for himself, and says what he thinks 
W qualUy so rare that it is more than apology for 
flR minor imperfections. 

noiv issuing in 
the press, Mir Carlyle has 
usual mysterious and 
muhn^ bn suj^ebts of passing interest, politi- 
;:^l and at which he arrives 
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aSid reigning persons, stared in sudden horror, the voice 
of the whole a^orld bellowing in their ear, ‘‘Begone, ye 
imbecile hypocrites — histrios, not heroes I Off with 
you— 0 Jf{! ” * 

After some more to the same effect, he proceeds to 
say that the * truculent constable of the destinies' (?) 
enters and says to the unfortunate monarchs, Scan- 
dalous phantasms! what do you here? Are solemnly- 
constituted impostors ” the proper kings of men ? Did 
you think the life of man was a grimacing dance of 
apes, to be led always by the squeak of your paltry 
fiddle? Ye miserable! this universe is not an uphol- 
stery puppet-play, hut a terrible God’s fact; and you, 
I think, had not you better be gone ? ” Tliey fled pre- 
cipitately, some of them with wliat wo may call an ex- 
quisite ignominy, in terror of the treadmill or worse. 
And everywliere the people, or the populace, take their 
owu government ui>on themselves, and open “ kirigless- 
ness : ” v/hat we call mmrchy — how happy if it be anarchy 
a street constable! — ^is everywhere the order of the 
day. . . . And so, then, there remained no king in Europe ; 
no king except the public haranguer, haranguing on 
barrel-head, in leading article; or getting himself aggre- 
gated into a national parliament to harangue. And for 
about four months all Erance, and to a great degree all 
Europe, rough-ridden by every species of delirium, 
except, happily, the murderous for most part, w^as a 
weltering mob.’ 

What is tlie use of all this? What would Mr Car- 
lyle be at? Is he a democrat, seeking to extinguish 
monarchy as a form of government? No sucli thing; 
for in subsequent papers lie ridicules ever)' species of 
constitutional or popular government, and fieems to aini 
at a downright despotism. The truth is, that animated 
M'ith strong impulsive convitstions, he for the moment 
forgets previously - uttered sentiments, and thireforc 
contradicts himself. It is an old charge againid Mr 
Carlyle, that he only exhibits the failings of existing 
systems, and iiever comes out with a suggestion of any- 
thuig better. In this essay, if he makes any positivcj 
suggestion at all, it is— 'that nations should in future lie 
governed by an aristocracy of wisdom, ‘ captaiiib of in- 
dustry/ real, not sham rulers. * The few Wise will have, 
by one method or other, to take command of tlie irinu- 
iiierable foolish.’ Yery good as a proposition in the ah- 
Btract; but how are we to get at these Solomons ? ]im\' 
to insure their due succession once w'e have begun vvitli 
them ? and, above all, by what practicable means are we 
to induce the * innumerable foolish ’ to become the docile 
and obedient flocks of these sagacious ehcplierds ? 
Until Mr Carlyle favour mankind with a business- 
like recipe how to catch heroes, and set them to work, 
and more especially how to catch masses of people and 
iilidocttinate them with the feeling of ohediemc, na- 
tions, to all appearance, must be contented to jog on 
with their present plans of goyernment, and make the 
best of them. 

Fully more extravagaxxt is pur author’.^ dream of ex- 
tinguishing pauperism. Shocked with the ‘floods of 
Irish and other beggars^ the able-bodied lackalls/ and 
other pauper tribes, the British prime minister is to put 
an end to this army of wr^chedness by igstting it to 
workl tlio cure for all our ills is to be * Organisation of 
Labour/ just ^ that d^usion hoa been eatploded in the 
midst of universal derision. .A^ressing the army of idle 
;'aud;’ppv0rty<istru^ is' to say/^'-Myindi^Sf' 
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limit (wherein no “foreigner can compete with 
were the Glasgow sewers once opened on them, and 
you with your colonels carried thither. In the three 
kingdoms, or in the forty colonies, depend upom it, you 
shall be led to your work I To each of you I will then 
say. Here is work for you ; strike ifito it with manlike, 
soldierlike obedience and heartiiiesB, according to the 
methods here prescribed— wages follhw for you without 
diflftcuUy; nil maniler of just remuneration, and at 
length emancipation itself follows. Kcfase to strike 
into it, shirk the heavy labour, disobey the rules— I 
will admonish and endeavour to incite you; if in vain— 
I will flog you; if Still in vain — T will at last shoot you, 
and make God's earth, and tlio forlorn -hope in God's 
battle, free of you. Understand it, I advise you 1 * 

Mr Carlyle does not explain how the work given by 
the prime minister t6 millions of paupers is to be paid 
for ; how the work on peat-bogs and hill-sides will not 
turn out to be * sham work.' under * phantasm captains,’ 
after all ; or how, supposing the thing to be manage- 
! able, wo are to avoid that inevitable consiequence — a 
I very general dependence on such work, which would be 
! equivalent to financial ruin and universal demoralisa- 
i lion? Those who prefer claims as paupers, yet will 
I not work, are first to be flogged ;*and if that will not 
! dispose them to be industrious, they are to he shot I A 
! happy idea this for quickening a spirit of industry 
i among ‘ able-bodied lackalls ' and downdraughts. Let 
I victims bo on the alert, Thomas Carlyle is going to 
1 make short work of them ! * 

I In the second of the * Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ which 
I treats of model-prisons and the management of crimi* 

! nnle, the Avriter attacks the ‘ blind pruriency of indis- 
j criminate philanthropy;’ and here we are happy to 
unite in his opinions, however oddly expressed. It may 
be remembered that, about fifteen years ago, there arose 
everyvdiere, in a wondcrtully-sudden manner, a disposi- 
tion to view crime with inconsiderate leniency. Those 
who committed breaches of the law were no longer to 
btj treated with due severity, or huddled up in masses in 
ill-regulated jails ; they were to be confined separately, 
ministered to tenderly, won back to virtue by sheer 
love and kindness. Einolly, model-prisons w'erc estab- 
lisbed at vast expense, and the reign of philanthropy 
nod philosophic treatment of vice was begun. The 
oppressive rates by which these- prison -asylums are 
Bui)p(>rted have not been alone concerned in dispelling 
the fancy, that crime may be extinguished by a few 
months’ seclusion and discipline. Mr Carlyle has 
caught up this feeding of reaction ; and the humour 
and graphic force witli which he alludes to the model- 
prisorj system, and the cruelty of making it charge- 
able on the industrious poor, will probably meet with a 
general responiic, 

* Several mouths ago,’ lie proceeds, > some friends 
took me with them to see one of the London prisons— a 
prison of the exemplary or model kind. An immense 
circuit of buildings; cut out, girt with a high ring-wall 
from the lanes arid streets of the quarter, which is a 
dim and crowded one. Gateway as to a fortified place ; 
then a spacious court, like the square of a city; broad 
staircases, i^sst^s to iriterior courts ; fronts of stately 
atchitecture alt rounds It lodges some thousand or 
twelye ^hundM pri^^ the pIBeers of the 
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out, taking their hour of promenade in clean fiagged 
courts: methodic composure, cleanliness, peace, substan- 
tial wholesome . comfort reigned cver>*where supreme. 
The women in gthor apartments, some notable murder- 
esses among them, all in the like state of methodic coiri- 
psure and substantial wholesome comfort, sat sewdng : 
in long ranges of washhouses, drySng^houses, and what- 
ever i>ertaiiis to the getting up of clean linen, were cer- 
tain others, with all conceivable mecUanical furtherances, 
not too arduously working. The notable murderesses 
were, though with great precautions of privacy, pointed 
out to us ; and w'e were requested not to look openly at 
them, or seem to notice them at all. as it was found to 
“ cherish their vanity " when visitors looked at tlumi. 
Schools, too, were there; intelligent teaclrers of both 
sexes studiously instructing the still ignorant of these 
thieves.’ 

Then, as a contrast between such places and the 
dw^illings of those on wliom is imposed the duty of pay- 
ing for them — * All around this beautiful establishment 
or oasis of purity intended for the devil’s regiments of 
the line, lay continents of dingy, poor, and dirty dwell- 
ings, where the unfortunate not f/et enlisted into that 
force were struggling manifoldly — in thek^workshops, 
in their marble-yards, and timber-yards, and tan-yardit 
in their close cellars, cobbler- stalls, Imngry garrets, find 
poor dark trade-shops with red herrings and tt^faacco- 
pipcs crossed in the window — to keep the devil out of 
doors, and not enlist with him. And it was by a tax on 
those that the barracks for the regiments of the line 
were kept up. Visiting magistrates, impelled by Exeter 
Rail, by able editors, and the philanthropic movement ^ 
of the age, had given orders to that efibet. Kates on 
the poor servant of God and of her Majesty, who still 
serves both in his way, painfully selling red JierringS; 
rates on Ivim and his red herrings to boil right soup for 
the devil’s declared elect 1 Never in my travels, in any: 
age or clinic, had 1 fallen in with such visiting magis- 
trates before, lleserved they, I should suppose, for 
these ultimate or penultimate ages of the world, rich in 
all prodigies, political, s^uritual — ages surely with such 
a length of ears as was never paralleled before.' 

So far thentj is room fo^ causticity ; but whep Mr 
Carlyle suggests a jlblicy difierent from the codling 
practices of late years, he falls into his usual strain of 
dogmatic wildness. Ilis brief metliod of dealing with 
recreant paupers is to shoot them, Undrhis plans for 
uncriminaiising the population are equally severe, 
Nothing, according to him, like »► judiciously-wrought 
gallows. Evil doers of all colours— wliite English 
thieves, and black West Indian idlers, who ^vi on 
pumpkin, and wont take hoe in hand^ are to g^t tu^ir ; ; 
deserts without mercy. ‘ Beautifur black 
w'ho have fallen idle, and have got the devd at youf . : 
elbow } interesting white felonry, who are imt idlb^ but 
have enlisted into the devil’s regiments of the Uhe-4* ;! : - 
know that my benevolence for you is compilpattvel^^i : 
trifling! What I have of thifct divine leoling'^M^^^ 
to 'others— not to- you. ■ A “Universal' 
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hiin, to die with ignominy. Certain crimes there were 
of a ^preme nature; him that had perpetrated one of 
these they believed to have declared himself a prince 
of Spioihtidrels. Him once cion victed thpy laid hold of, 
ri^thing doubting ; bore him, after judgment, to the I 
deepest convenient peat-bog ; plunged him in there, 
drove an oaken frame down over him, solemnly in the 
name of gods and men : There, prince of scoundrels, 
that is what we have had to think of thee on clear 
acquaintance ; our grim good -night to thee is that !’*’ 
Such wriCtng as this must mainly be allowed to answer 
itself. It just occurs to us, however, to remark the 
monstrous fallacy of its one arguinent—that, criminals 
having broken the laws of the universe, we, their 
fellow-men, are called upon to punish them therefore. 
Those who break the laws of nature are punished by 
nature (using these terms for the Divine Author of 
nature) ; but this is a different tiling from our interfer- 
ing in the ease. We only assume the right, ns society, 
to punish offences against society, or otherwise to guard 
on^rselves from these in the best way we can. To come 
in with an assumption that criminals have defied (jod, 
and that we are therefore to exterminate them, would 
be for the cjei^ture impiously to take upon himself the 
authority and functions of the Creator, It was done by 
the fanatics of long past ages, and with sullicienily dis- 
mal epusequenees. (’ould we have dreamt a few years 
ago tnat any writer of reputation should, with apparent 
seriousness, liave now been eager and eloquent for tlie 
revival of so horrible a practice ! Were it worth while, 
it would not be diflicuU to show that the somewhat 
i heedless indulgence extended towards criminals of late 
years furnishes no vali«l reason for going back to modes 
of punishmeTit common in the nio.st barbaric times — 
that the failure of model prisons only suggests a fresh 
and calm consideration of the whole question of criminal 
treatment, as well as of the circumstances which pror 
duce a criminal population. How much more gracious 
and becoming would it have been for Mr Carlyle to 
have sought out and expatiated on the melaiKdioiy 
causes of delinquency — want, ignorance, parental ne- 
glect, natural infirmity, the temptations which prevail 
in H wealtliy and highly-artificial social ay stem, and so 
forth*— instead of indulging in a cemorseless ridicule of 
the M'ell- meant efforts of good men, and iitt;;riug cries 
of vengeance against an unhappy class of liis feilov'- 
creatures such aa. wc venture to say, have not been 
heard these hundred years 1 
The third in the Series of ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets’ 
has ‘Downing Street’ for its subject; and here the 
author has full scope for Iiis antip.athy to shams. ‘ What 
thoffb sfl'ange Entities in Dowming Street intrinsically 
are ; w'ho made them, why they were made ; how they 
do their function ; and what their function, so huge in 
appearance, may in net result amount to — is probably 
known to no mortal.’ The clearing up of this chaos, and 
the snlvatioii of the monarchy, are to be effected only 
by a bold stroke on the part of the sovereign. The crown 
is to seek oui ‘ gifted and seeing’ men, and make them 
ministers of stiite seibts^ ex-ofHcio, in the House of 
. Commons. Men like Robert Burns are pointed to as 
the fittest for tliis high distinction. Poor Buriis! to 
;ntkiok of spoiling a great poet by making him a states- 
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the world end, any business accomplished in these cir- 
cumstances ? . . , , As a “ Collective Wisdom*^ of Nations, 
the talking parlininenjt, I discern too well, can never 
more Sf^rve. Wisdom dwells not with stump oratory; 
to the stump orator wisdom has waved her sad and 
I>eremptory farewelh’ 

What is all this, we would ask any iiian of com- 
mon sense, but a ebndemnatiou of the right which has 
been wrought out by English patriotism to discuss its 
own affairs? Are we to be told at this time of day, 
that the freedom of discussion is an evil in our state? 
True, that the talk of parliament consumes much time 
in proportion to the wmrk done; but is there any real 
harm in the talk ? Is it not, on the contrary, a means 
of ascertaining the bearings of the proposed measure ; 
at least a means of holding it up in all its various aspects 
to the free people out of doors, and satisfying them that 
due consideration has been given to the subject ? Par- 
liament, in its very name, implies talk. Tlie kings long 
ago asked their pGO])]o for money. * Well, wo must 
first have a talk about it,’ Exactly what any of us 
would say about any similar demand in private life. 
Ill this simple rational idea is the very essence of our 
freedom — the groundwork of our constitution. After 
six centuries, during which the efficacy of this right of 
talk has been coiitiimally working towards greater and 
greater liberty for the subject, are we readily to believe 
an oracle which tells us that such talk should be put an 
end to? Tlie best of the joke is, that Mr Carlyle is 
himself a talker, and nothing else, though employing Ids 
pen as the organ of speech. We venture to say that, 
if he were to intermit this function, and conic forth into 
the arena of that active life where he now secs only 
fools and knaves, he would go back to his desk in throe 
months with a very different idea of what is required 
to take part in condmsting the affairs of even so par- 
tially-enliglitened a community as ours! 

TINTAOIH., OH THE CASTLE OF KING AUTHUH. 

Wb arc all iiuniHar with the history of King Arthur 
and his famous Knights of the llouml 'I'ablc, as having 
formed one of the most wondrous and captivating tales 
in our nursery lilirary; and it has recently boon brought 
to our remembrance in the vivid and poetic pages of iSir 
E. Hulwer Lytton. But most of us, perhaps, have re- 
garded the British prince so much as a being of en- 
chanted life, that we have never realised the possibility 
of his having had a more earthly dwelling-place like 
any of us common mortals, much less that any remains 
of his habitation can exist unto the present day; and 
yet such is the fact, for on the northern coast of Corn- 
wall stand.s the castle of Tintagel, where King Arthur 
drew liis earliest breath about thirteen ceiitu"rie.s ago, 
and whither ho was home from the field of slaughter, 
at Camallan,* to close his eyes at the advanced age of 
ninety years. 

It was upon a stormy evening of the autumn of 1849 
that wc arrived at the Stuart Wortley Amis, a humble 
but very neat little inn in the hamlet of Trevenha; 
once a borough of some importance, and enjoying 
many corporate privileges, now a decayed- Village of 
limited extent, and of very gloomy aspect. The cotUges, 
which straggle aloiig irregularly on either side of the 
brood stre^ ore bhilt of^ - a dork slate-coloured stone,, of 
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precisely the same hue as their high-pointed roofs; Trhil6| 
the Mriudows are few and sxualU as though the itihabltants 
cared not to gaze upon the cheerless jxrospect without : 
nor truly is there much to invite their gaze; for the 
hamlet of Trevenha rests upon an elevated tfact of 
barren land, divided into fields by^ low hedges, whose 
monotony is unbroken, even by a tuft of heather or a 
bush of gay blossoming fur^e. King^rthur must have 
been sorely pressed by his foes when ne took refuge in 
this dreiiLTy corner of his dominions. 

Our object in visiting Trevenha was to sec the ruins 
of Arthur’s celebrated castle; and so, immediately on our 
arrival, we inquired whether Tiutagel lay near the village, 
and in what direction it was to be found. Our informant 
having pointed out the road, arxd told us that it was 
about a quarter of a mile distant, said that a great many 
strangers had come to see it this summer; adding, with a 
sinilo, ‘But it is very strange, ma’am, what different 
opinions we hear about it : some ladies and gentlemen 
conic back at once, and think there is nothing worth 
seeing there at all, while others stay there the livelong 
(lay, and return again on the morrow, and" are never 
wearied looking at the castle : they say it is so grand !’ 

thought to ourselves that in other place.s besides 
Tiutagel beauty loses its charm, and grandeur its power, 
in the estimation of those who have no heart to fetd the 
loveliness of the one or to reverence the might of the 
other. 

We stayed not, however, to philosophise on the matter, 
but liastened along the village street, which was so rudely 
paved with huge and shapeless stones, that, for aught wc 
knew, it might have been constructed in the days of the 
groat moniircli himself. We soon entered a steep rocky 
gorge, evidently the dried-up course of a wintry torrent, 
but forming at this time of the year a hollow rocky path, 
through which a rivulet pursued its pejmcful way to the 
ocean. The patliway was almost precipitous in its de- 
scent, and the ground on either side grew higher and 
higher, until, at an abrupt bend in the ravine, between 
two bold lofty headbuid.H, the Atlantic opened itself out 
before us; ami on our left, strongly defined against an 
angry-looking sky, ros(j up a tall rocky island, with its 
ruined tower and fragments of dark castellated wall, the 
011I3' remains of Tiutagel, the on(!c-impregnabIe strong- 
liold of our British monarch. The surging w’ave.s were 
foaming around its base; a solitary seabird stood scream- 
ing in tones of dreary lamentation on the narrow ridge of 
shelving rock which connected the island at its base with 
tlie adjoining clift' on the mainland. The narrow chasm 
luid in obleji times been spanned by a drawbridge;, since 
th(;ii the Lslaud, W’ith its antique burthen, has sliddcn 
further into the ocean, so that it now stands far apart 
from the arcIuMl portal, by which alone access was given 
within tin.' walls of the castle. The venerable arch, al- 
though ])artly in ruins, still crowns the cliff*; but a single 
step within its boundary would plunge the intruder into 
a deep and yawning chasm. 

The whole scene conveyed on image of utter desolation; 
yet by a strange sort of fa.scination, we stood, as if rooted 
to the spot, until suddenly a sheet of dark fiery-looking 
vapour came sweeping towards 'fintagel, across the wide 
western main; and so rapidly did it advance, that before 
wc could oscmid many steps of pur homeward path^ we 
were absolutely drenchOd with rain. 

Such was ou^ first view of King Arthur’s castle, and 
this momentary glance only made us the more earnestly 
desirous to visit it at -leisure; so the following morning 
found us once again within the narrow gorge by whi<i 
alone it can bo apfltmcbed. We hoped to wander about 
its confines, oiiid traeo ail, its belongings, without let 
hindrance fr(Uu any Oiicibu but to 
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incurred in the ascent to Tiutagel Hock had somewhat 
daunted us, so that we purposed only to explore those 
parts of the ruins which were on the mainland; and ex- 
pressing this our intention to the guide, begged leave to 
declino his servk-cs, He, however, with the quiet stur- 
diness of his race, seemed resolved on carrying his 
point; assuring us there could be no danger, for he turned 
in the sheep constantly to feed on the pasture at its 
summit; and also that, a few days before, the Duchess of 
Northumberland had climbed up to the castle quite 
safely under his guidance. The former argument seemed 
to us somewhat inconclusive, but the latter was irresis- 
tible— for, a duchess having ascended the rock in safety, 
it would be the Imight of impertinence for oomiuouers 
like ourselves to feel any licsitation about following 
her example. So, casting our fears to the winds, we 
rapidly descended the rough declivity on the mainlami, 
and then, under the tniisty escort of our guide, began the 
steep ascent to the castle, which Carew has well described 
as oiu! which, ‘ through his stoepne.s8e, threaten.^ the ruine 
of your Trie with the failing of your footc,’ It was truly 
a giddy path, for a single false stop on the narrow, shelv- 
ing, shingly path must infallibly have prccii>itated ns 
into the deep dark vvaves w'hich were breaking beneath 
our very feet. * At the top,’ as Carew furtltof expresses 
it, ‘ two or three tc'rrifying steps give you entrance to tlicJ^ j 
hill, which .supplieth pasture for sheep and conics.’ Y fc, 
the area within which xve now stood, and which coiwiists 
of two hundred acres, strewed as it is with scattered ves- 
tiges of the renowned Arthur, has for a long while past 
been chiefly prized as one of the * best place.s in the 
neighbourhood for faltcninf/ sheep.'* It was a spot full of 
strange contrasts : the quiet creatures browsing so peace- 
fully upon the soft green sward ; a large patch of rushes 
on the ciwn of the hill indicating the still gushing 
life of an abundant spring, from which, many centuries 
ago, the inhabitants of the castle drew their supply of 
water; and amid these images of tranquil and present 
life lay scattered traces of that warrior existence which 
now dwells only in the memory of the peasant, the poet, 
or the child — small square chambers, once used as dwell- 
ing-apartments ; a look-oat tower, pierced with loopholes, 
and overhanging the only acce.ssible part of this dark, 
stern-looking rflfck ; a low-covfted archway, through w'hich 
a subterranean access might bo gained to the sea, thus 
affording means of escape in case of being sorely pressed 
by a victorious enemy; the unroofed chapel, only ton feet 
in length, with its granite altar, its pisoonaJi,^ as the par- 
sons called it,’ our guide informed us), and its adjoining 
burial-ground, whose rude headstciiies w’cre just seen 
peeping above the grassy soil. As we stood thoughtfully 
within these consecrated pre(;incts, ^ve were startled by 
the screaming of seabirds, wln'ch ro.se up wildly Ttoift a 
tall pointed cliff, called the Needle- Rock, whose summit 
is on a level with the castle. The sight of intruders had 
scared them from their resting-place. One could not but 
feel,iis they wheeled their jfighb above our heads, that 
they alone were fitting visitants to this mournful spot. 

On the southern side of the rock, facing the mainland, 
is a large slab of stone with an arched rock above it. 
called King Arthur’s Seat. On one side of the slab* wore 
seen sojne small rouJid .bole.*?, such as are to be fodnd in ft 
bilUai’d4able, Our guide said they were Kiiig Arthur’s 
cups and saucers. But we had aiiother: attoddant, our 
postilion, who, being an amatour of umquitx^ had fol- , 
lowed us over the rock, and abreivd^ 
amused us much: he suggest^ ij^t^ inoto probably, they 
had used for some i^^diiig, / Tbe 
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listened in l>ecoming silence to this statement, not doubt- 
ing that ottr hero had recoired the gift of seven-leagued 
boots from his faithful ally the enchanter Merlin; but 
the wondering postilion, who until this moment had 
evidently received every statcmeiit with the most un- 
doubting faith, said aloud, after a moment’s serious 
consideration, * Well, 1 think tAat must be a lioM 
/ The guide looked aghast at such unbelief. We left 
the antiquaries to settle this disputed point, and turned 
our steps towards the rugged descent which lay before us; 
nor wore we ilUpleased to find ourselves once more at its 

bjWM?. 

Many a moment did we linger to gasse upon the tall, 
nigged, iron -looking rock, whereon the earliest of our 
British monatchs had fixed his fDrtress>dweUlng. On all 
sides of tifi were to be seen masses of the same heavy, 
block stone, rising in lofty crags, or scattered about in 
I misshapen piles. If the age of fatiiy had not long since 
passed away, we might have supposed ourselves looking 
upon some gigantic warriors, who had been transfixed by 
the wizard Merlin to the spot on which they stood : but 
such idle dreams arc too childish for the enlightened 
nineteenth ccntuiy, so we stayed not to indulge in them; 
but seating ourselves once more in the carriage, retunied 
in the coup's;) of a few hours to tho busy scenes of social 
*^life, amid whose ease and civilisation we shall often love 
te think upon the stern and lonely towers of Tintagel. 


L O N D 0 N Cr 0 S S I P. 

JwM, 1030. 

‘Wkli., I never !* is an exclamation which you may 
now bear fifty times a day in the streets as the 
Nepaiilose envoy, with his suite, all sumptuously en- 
robed and glittering with jew'els, dash past in their 
carriage. The simultaneous arrival of these distin- 
gutshed personages, and the hippopotamus, has flung 
a dash of enthusiasm into a season w'hich, as I told you 
in my last, has not been remarkable for sprlghtiiness ; 
and a sudden freshet of wonderings is let loose, *to 
crackle a little in talk,’ as i^acon says, ‘and quickly 
extinguish.* Among other rumours concerning his 
highaess Jung Bahadooi;, Kooiiour B.q;nage, not the 
least notable is that of the efiectpal exiKjdient, by which 
he, prevented tw^o ambitious competitors fr jin climbing 
into his place during his absence from Nepaul : he 
Contrived to ^have one of them shot, and bnmght the 
other with him. However, he is of an inquiring mind, 
and goes everywhere-r-to the Bank, the Exchange, 
iipnses of Parliainebt, St Paul’s, of course for twopence, 
and to fashionable gatherings. He was at Lord liosse’s 
fo<ertl» and last soiree, which has just come otf, where 
he tried in vain to comprehend the principle of an 
electric telegraph exhibited in the rooms, and frankly 
avowed bis inability. Portunatoly for his highness he 
comes ^ last of Smithfield and of 
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^public have had free access for the past two or three 
years, are now again closed. 1 have nxsquently enjoyed 
the solemn pleasure of stepping in from the busy street, 
and sitting down in some quiet nook to contemplate for 
a few ihinutes the ‘columns tall’ and ' windows richly 
dight,* and can sy;mpathi8e with those who consider 
that national property should not be withheld from the 
nation. Others ajre discussing the project of the Com* 
mission on water supply. It is not proposed by this 
commission to derive the needful clement from rivers, 
springs, or Artesian wells, but to obtain a constant ser- 
vice of pure, soft water from Bagshot heath, about 
twenty-five miles south-west of the metropolis. The 
heath will form a vast ‘ catching-ground,’ and all the 
rain that falls on it will be collected and distributed for 
the use and benefit of Londoners, who doubtless will pray 
1 for a speedy realisation of the scheme. Ccmnected with 
this a little sanitary skirmishing is going on, and in 
some quarters attempts are being made to train up a 
youthful army of health by means of a nev/ly- published 
* Catechism of Sanitation.* Others have something to 
say about Pliillips’s ‘Fire-annihilator’ — a method of put- 
ting out fire without the aid of water. Tlie potent cle- 
ment is a gns. For some time past the inventor has set 
a house on lire every Friday at tlie Vauxhall gas-works, 
ill presence of a party of spetitators, and ex'tingnished it 
when in full blaze. I went last week to witness the 
experiment : the effect was instantaneous ; the rushing, 
roaring Ihiines were at once subdued, and tho atmo- 
sphere in the building became almost imm(.‘difitely re- 
spirable, for persons were able to ascend and walk about 
in the upper floor. This is so far satisfactory ; but the 
b(^at proof of efficacy would be for the inventor to * an- 
nihilate* the next fire that breaks out here irj London. 
A trial of the process just made in the marshes near 
Woolwich, under the auspices of the Board of Ordnaiu-is 
has complobdy failed. 

The Board of Visitors of the Greenwich Observatory 
have made their annual visitation to that noteworthy 
establishment. Of all the official scientific duties w'hich 
devolve on our pliiloaophers and others c(»nceri)e(l, there 
is perhaps none less irksome or more agreeable than this. 
Those who may or can, go down in the Admiralty hargi* ; 
those who may not or cannot, avail themselves of other 
conveyances ; and so, in one way or another, tho pre- 
sident and most eminent fellows of the Tloyal Society, 
and gentlemen of the Admiralty, meet at tlie obscfrva.' 
tory to the number of about sixty. The astronomer- 
royal receives them, conducts them over the establish- 
ment, reports progress for tbe past year, and recom- 
mends measures for the future. Refreshments are 
provided in the shape of chocolate, of first-rate quality, 
and rusks. When the explanations are over, the Board 
sits in committee to discuss the heavy business, and 
then on rising they all go away to the hotel, and dine 
together; and it would be hard to find tiirough all 
the season a happier union of astronomy and gastro- 
nomy, of philosophy and feeding, ethics and edibles, or 
a more rational display of post- prandial eloquence. 
The chief point to be noticed in the astronomer-roynra 
report on this occasion is, that ho hopes to have thu 
observatory connected with our system of electric tele- 
graphs, and eventually^ when the suhmarine wires are 
brought into pluj^, with observatories oq the continent, 
whereby the determination of differences of longitude, 
and the verifying of asfrcmdmicdl phenomena, will be 
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be in contact with peat only ; and in this way the wastf 
will be avoided, and a q^iity of metal produced equal, 
it is said, to the best ISwedisli, or to that obtainea by 
alloy with scrap-iron. The ore to be used for this 
purpose is found in Cornwall, where it has lohg been 
known, but considered as uscles^; and close by are 
thousands of acres of peatj so that if the hopes of the 
j)atentee be not realised, it will not te for want of avail- 
able means. If the anticipated results can be attained, 
our engineering and architectural capabilities will be 
essentially increased. 

The Royal Society have held tlieir annual meeting 
for the election of fellows, and have voted 0fteen new 
members into their venerable corporation. It is some- 
thing to be able to write F. 11. S. after one’s name, and 
doubtless the triple quintett are happy in the acquired 
privilege ; whetlier the dozen non - elected candidates 
will be equally happy is a subject for speculation. We 
must all, however, bide our time. The Geographical 
Society also Iiave had their atiniversavy, which involves 
a report of progress, a financial statement, and a dinner 
— a (combination which admits of those who arc too late 
lor the first tw^o itonis being in tirno for the third. It is 
ustiiil, also, to award a medal to some one who has con- 
tributed to our geographicjal knowledge, and the society 
have conferred this honour on Colonel Fremont, who, 
you will remember, was employed by the United States 
government to explore Oregon and California in several 
suc’cessivc exptiditions. The Civil Engineers, too, have 
made a demonstration in a soirct', at whicli many ex- 
traordinary models and works of art w'ere exhibittul. 
Among others, the first Safety-hrnp, made by Davy s 
own hand : llie original of an instrument to wlii(;h all 
who warm themselves by coal fires are so largely in- 
debted. It consists of a cork, hearing a small piece of 
tdendcr wax taper, secured in a small eir(jular w’ooden 
Bland, and snrroundt d by tlie cylinder of gauze, about 
half an ineli in diameter, and five inches long, which fits 
over tlu^ up]nT end of the cork. Nothing can be more 
:5ij,np!c tlnin this relic of philosophical hisight ; it gives 
us, so to speak, the birth of an idea in a visible form. 

Now to look abroad a little: — M. Grange has pre- 
sented ri pai)(?r to the French Academy, * On the Causes 
(.f Goitre.’ This disease, he observes, ‘ ('an be dc^veloped 
in any country, and in all placea inhabited by man, ex- 
cept on the sea>coastfl *, its development being indepen- 
dent of poverty, uiudcanrmcss, and hereditary disposi- 
tion, which are accessory causes able only to accelerate 
or facilitate the disease.’ ‘ Goitre and cretinism,’ he 
stiitiis further, ‘ li.'vvo so many relations in common be- 
tween tlierii, tinvt tliey are to be attributed to the same 
cause.* 'J’liis cause, w'hcreby the thyrtjidal mass becomes 
dcvclopiMl, consists essentially in potable waters impreg- 
nated with magnesia ; goitre appears only on magnesian 
strata, and is altogether unknown, so says M. Grange, 
on ('alcareous, cretaceous, and the Jurassic formations, 
even though surrounded by districts which may be 
rav:ig(al by this distressing complaint. As a remedy he 
prescribes ('oinmou salt ioclurated, in smalt doses. 

It is Komewhat remarkable that other iuvestiptions 
bearing on the same subject were oomnmujcatea to the 
Ac^iidemy almost simultaneously with the above. Host 
naturalists ^re aware tliat certain aquatic plaints, such 
as water-cress, contain iodine j but M. Chatin has dis- 
covered the fresence of this mineral in a wide range 
of vegetable productionat the sbepherd’t purse, reed 
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tion of the plants, and washififiC the remains, a solution 
would bo obtained available for all circumstances and 
localities. This is, however, a subject to be determined 
by doctors of medicine, from Whom it will doubtless 
receive due attention. They have a subject before them 
at present, one that excites some interest-— a new remedy 
for worms, the most effectual yet discovered. It is the 
coussou, (Lu Abyssinian plant. Bruce describes it in his 
travels. The supply of the article in Europe is very 
small, and in the hands of one individual at Paris, who 
demands for it no less a sum than thirty-nine francs an 
ounce. Now one dose, so the practitioners say* requires 
an ounce, so as yet the remedy is an expensive one s but 
in these days of competition and enterprise we shali in 
all likelihood soon have ship -loads of the article at a 
moderate cost. " 

M. Kecalcati proposes a method of traction to be 
applied by the side of rivers, canals, marshy lands, and 
Bometirncs to railways. It is to be a small canal* in 
which a syphon, attached to a locomotive, takes iip 
water, and delivers it through the short leg upon a 
float wheel which gives movement to the whole ap- 
paratus. The utility of this plan is not obvious at first 
sight, and cannot perhaps be judged of apart from the 
acitual working. Next, M. Daubrife, engiifebr of mlnefiL 
describes his process for the artificial production of 
certain species of (‘.rystalline minerals, particularly flic 
oxides of tin, titanium, and quartz. This genfTematt , 
liad observed that veins of tin arc accompanied by 
tluorides or borates of other minerals — chiefly mica, 
topaz, tourmaline, axinitc, &c. He was led to conclndo 
that the arrangement was not fortuitous, but con- 
nected with the acitive cause of the formation of the 
deposit. Kcimirking also that the fluoride and borate 
of till are volatile, while the oxide of the metal is fixed, 
ho further concluded that tin may have origiimHy l>een 
present in its bed as a fluoridt?, and that by means of 
double decomposition the oxide of tin and fluorated 
minerals were formed. He has succeeded in producing 
crystals in circumstances very analogous to those of 
nature, in porcelain tidies brought to a white heat, 
'riie process consists in causing a simultaneous current 
of perchloride^of tin, or of /itnnium— according to the 
subject of the experiment— and of steam, to pass thrsugh. 
A chlorosilicic current thus combined gave minute 
crystals of quartz. These experiments are describeii 
by competent judges as most successful ^ and satisfac- 
tory, and as explanatory of some of nature’s modes of 
working, though they otler no opinion on tlie theory 
as to whether the high temperaturS has been produced 
by volatilising agents or by electricity. One particular 
apiiears to be certain; it is that water has pl n y e 4»an 
important part in the transformation. 

Among other scientific notabilia worthy of a passing 
notice is the publication of a quarto volume by M. Heis 
of Cologne, entitled * On Periodical Shooting-Stars and 
the liesuUs of their Appearances, from Ten Ycto 
Observation at Aix-la-Clwipelle.* During this pedqd-^ : ; 
from 1839 to 1848— the author observed 2651 of spife 
stars. His theory concerning them is, ^ that, In 
periodical appearance two groups at least of 
be distingiuBbed, of which each hat its pSjCfulto 6^ 
cutting that of the other at an angl^jcnqtci ot to 
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for H longer or shorter time, are the result of amass of 
irou Gassing a close current of sulphur ; and those 
without tails, by a similar mass penetrating an isolated 
doud of sulphur ; and when ruaases of one and the 
other come into collision, then we have ‘^meteors with a 
zig-zag, broken course and final explosion. TJie colours 
of stars are all accounted for by reference to the density 
of their constituent elements— heat, force, &c. ; and 
the fact of sulphur showers is not to be set down as 
apocryphal. These, with some discussion as to the 
causes of curvilinear and rectilinear motion, arc the 
cJjief points of M. Heis’s work, which will doubtless 
liave its share in the elucidation of the phenomena in 
question. 

To this 1 may add a passage from a communication 
lately read to the Royal Society .'from Mr Richardson, 
written last January, * An astronomic phenomenon,’ 
ho observes, * terrified or arrested the attention of the 
inhabitants of the whole of this coast some two months 
ago. This was the fall of a show'er of aerolites, with a 
brilliant stream of light accompanying them, and which 
extended from Tunis to Tripoli, some of the stones 
falling in tlie latter city.* 

* The alarm was very great in Tunis, and several 
^fews and 'Wtoors instinctively lle4i to the British con- 
sulate, as the common refuge from every kind of evil 
aifd danger.* 

‘TSiC fall of these aerolites was followed by the 
severest or coldest winter which the inhabitants of 
Tunis and Tripoli have experienced for many years.* 

In Constantinople also and the south of Europe the 
winter lias been extraordinarily severe, which has given 
rise to the supposition tliat the season may have been I 
mild in tlie north, and Unit our Arctic explorers will 
find the sea in a favourable condition for their re- I 
searches. X have more to say, but must stop short 
here, and keep the overplus till my next. 


DTSKASE IN CATTLE. 

According to Mr Youatt, * ope-tenth of all the lambs 
and sheep of our island die arnnially of disease ; of cattle, 
oiio-lifteeuth of their number die amiually by iiifiahiuiatory 
fever, and milk fever, redwater, lioose, and diarrheea. If, 
therefore, onc-fiftoenth of all the? caMle of Tagland are 
ann'ually lost by disease, more than L..5, 000,000 worth of 
cattle perish every year, and with these also die of disease 
about Ij.3,d00,000 worth of sheep,’ In the same article 
with the above extract, I find the cause of death in 1 10 
cows reported from the records of medical men, and that 
72 of that number died of pleuro-pnenirimiia. It is to be 
regretted that there is no further report on this subject, us 
tU^iMifiionths during winch these cases are reported arc 
the ones most likely to have the inortalif y from fungus 
taint, being from beginning of May to*begininng of Noveui' 

' her. In obnsequenco of what may be considered the 
increased mortality of the above six months, I will for 
caloulatioii take one-half as the proportion of niortaltiy for 
[Oeuro-pneunKUHav ivould make the amnial loss from 
that disease alohi Ei2;.50(),0()0^ or, taking M*Culloch*s esti- 
mate of the number pf eiittio in (.rreat Britain— namely, 
f>,lU0, 000, take a fifteenth of that as the annual mortality, 
and again take onedihlf of that fifteen th as the average 
imortiility from pleuro-pheuinonia, and we find 170^000 head 
:of eaitle cut oft' annually by tliat disease. — 77w Furmcrji* 
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^Idncss and awkwardness of society, gradually bringing 
men nearer together, and, like the oomliincd force of wine 
and oil, giving every man a gldll heart and A ahining coun- 
tenance. Genuino and innocent wit like this is surely the 
JkiDour (f ilte rniwi ! Man could direct his ways l>y plain 
reason, and support his life by tasteless foo<l ; but God 
has given us wit, and “flavour, and brightiujss, and Janghtcr, 
and perfumes, to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimngt', 
and to * charm his pained steps over the burning marl.' - 
Rtiii. iSi/diieif Smiths 


LOVE'S GIFTS. 

Fain would 1 wreathe with pearls 
The waving tresses of tliy soft brown Iwiir, 

Farting to sunlight on thy shoulders fair ; 

Or throw of glancing gems nn iris brifrtit 
Blending in IhouKiind hues of fairy light 
O'er that rich fall of curls. 

Tliy snowy urins I’d clasp 
%Vilh links of gold so light and delicate. 

They’d be a symbol of tliy love-brmiid lute : 

And gem-lit rings, whose every ray sliould tell 
Borne feeling of his heart who loves thee well, 

Thy fingers slight should grasp. 

But ah ! I may not bring 
To theo the offerings of magic gold, 

Or in an ancient line thy name enfold ; 

And yet 1 would nut that luy gifts .should be 
Unworthy the deep love I bear to thee, 

JUy joy of life’s sweet s]>ring. 

Within my mind I’ll seek 
To form a wealthy treasure-house for thre ; 

Where imre and noble thiiiga thine eye shall sw; 
Tlie grout and good of other times than oui s, 

. The dwellers in far lands and straiiger bowers 
Again for thuo shall speak. 

There thou shalt hear and love 
The voices of sweet ixiets of old times. 

Sounding so distantly like meinoiy’s cbiim s ; 

And glorious forms of knight and warrior, 

Whose deeds the fervLMit spirit gladly stir, 

For theo shall live and move. 

The sea shall ofier thee. 

Though not her pearls, yet fairer things than they, 
Oiietiing her riches to thy mental eye. 

And earth her wondrous history hliall unfold, 
Pictures of ages long gone by, unrolled, 

All rnurvelling thuu shnlt see. 

The stars shall lend llieir light 
To guide us on in uuturo'.s wonder- laud, 

Darting through vistas glorious and yrainl; 

And thus all musically ahalL arise 
For us the harmony of earth and skies 
In silent hours of night. 

Thus would 1 cull for thee 
The fruits of genius and the wealth of thonphf, 
Those precious things with highest wisdom fraught. 
These will be gifts all beautiful and bright, 

And embleim meet, in their uufadiug light, 

Of love’s eternity. 
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WHY IS THE SEA SALT? 

Wtiy is the sea salt ? 

What a qu(?.stioii ! — and what a time and place for it! 
Yon never before sat on turf so preen as this, Marian — 
bordering the yellow sands of a bay so small, so deli- 
cately curved, so beautiful, so lonely. See, on one band, 
hut too far off to disturb the idea of solitude — yet near 
enoupli to leave unbroken the ties that connect us with 
the humanities of life — is a little, rustic, old-fashioned 
town, cUisterinp itself upon a peninsula which stretches 
caporly out into the sea, as if deternained to obtain by 
ripht the name of an island, which it only enjoys by 
courtesy. On the other hand are the green, sw'elUng 
shoulders of the hay, behind which wo see rising in the 
(dear air some thin filmy smoke, which tells of the nest- 
ling place of that beautiful village, with the most beau- 
tiful of names— Aherdonr. Behind us, secluding and 
hemming in our little bay from the wmrld, solemn and 
austere as tlie convent walla that enclose some charm- 
ing nun, is a broad belt of forest, traversed by hermit 
patbfl, leading to hidden fountains, holy enough to wash 
aw'ny from the soul the foulest stains of the world. And 
before us, Marion, look at that expanse of calm blue 
water, w hose ripples kisa the yellow sand at our feet, 
but whofic fartiier edge is lo.«t in a silvery haze, above 
wdiieli rise dim towers and castled steeps, and beyond 
tbern sliadowy precipices, and a towering seat wliere 
King Arthur himself may seem to look down from his 
thn)ne upon the w'orld of romance ! 

But why is the sea salt? Tush! Because it licks 
I up the saline particles of the earth it washes j or because 
tiiero are mountains of rock- salt resembling colossal 
lumps of sugar-candy in its deptlis, which melt so 
gradually that they and the world will bo used up 
together; or for any other nonsensical reason which 
the ignorance of science plenses. This ia not a time 
or a place fur such fables, But if you will have 
know ledge, let us take it from the men Of old, to w’hom 
tratl|wa8 handed down by tradition; : How should we 
know so wolf as they who were bom so much nearer 
the event ? The venerable Edda tells everything in a 
page that modern phUoaopjtjy is breaking its heart to 
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land (called in modern times Denmark) was fond of 
novelties and experiments. In his dominions there were 
two millstones, the upper and the netber, forming an 
engine of c;ttraordinary power, if it had been only pos- 
sible tt) set it going. No man, however, w.as strong 
enough to turn it; and steam not being yet invented, 
nor even w'atcr or wind power, they stootl^ where they 
were— vast, ponderous, and motionless, a marvel to Ihetl 
country. • 

The owner of this mill, whose name was Hengifc-'apt, 
which signides Hanging-Chops, presented it to King 
Erodi, telling him that it possessed the property of 
grinding out— grist or no grist-^any thing and every- 
thing ordered by the grinder. But the gift was a mere 
curiosity, only fit to be put up in some public place to 
be looked at, and u'ondered at gratis ; for nations had 
not got the length of charging themselves so mucll a 
head for seeing their own monuments. So Erodi was 
little the better for his acquisition, till he had the good 
fortune to stumble upon the only individujils in the 
world who could act as millers to these extraordinary 
.stones. This occurnjd ^hen he was on a visit to the 
king of Sweden, at whose court he obtained female 
slaves, Eenia find Menia by name, who could db-^ 
nobody could tell what«they could not do, ; 

As soon as he got home he tried them at the m'ill, 
and, lol round went the huge stones, as if by a hun- 
dred horse-power. ' * * 

* Grind gold!’ cried he, and Gotland was at once a 

CaUfornia, * 

‘ Grind tranquillity ! ’ aud every man tbo^ the pledge, 
and subscribed to the Heace Society, 

* Grind good-luck!* and Frodi migtit have been taken 
for a colonial minister, so prudent, so ration^ SO proSTv:| 
perous did he Ijecome all on a sudden. But, alas I thd 
more he got out of his charmed mill, the Ridre he 
w'anted, ‘Grind this! grind tbati grind the 

thing H was bis constant cry. ♦Grind, grind 
,:he lay down: to . rest at ■night;' ‘ Grind,, 
he -rose ,jn,.the,,mo'rnirtg. ' lie ipade' 
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diTect upon the palace of piuudorcd it 

6£ ^eati^ alew the unhappy feg hiinself; and 
^ the mill aiid its alaVei* set aail with his 

, " ^rved him right? Ttae, Mhfiort. The lessons of 
history are never to be despised. T'or my part I would 
have been sa^sded with grinding gold, peace, good- 

— ■■■'. 

. Beauty, fashion, power ? True j and health, strength, 

: swiftness*--- ■ 

Bolkas, operas, dress ? Yes ; and love, smiles, 
■kisses'-^i-^' 

But why is tlie sea salt? We are just coming to 
imat peysing was not satisfied with his treasures any 
more than Frodi j and ho bethoxight himself of a very 
valuable commodity which tiie Phoenicians— who pro- 
babiy dug it out of the earth — were accustomed to 
exchange with the British islanders for the produce of 
their country. * Grind white salt !’ cried he. And the 
slaves laboured, and the mill turned, and the stream 
of white wit filled the hold. At midnight they asked 
Vthelr taskmaster w'hether he had enough: but he 
ordered them to go on grind— grind— grinding ; and by 
the ^^imo they reached the Peniland Firth the white 
salt covered the decks, and began to rise upon the 
masts. The cargo was too heavy. The ship dipped, 
and the water she swallow'ed made it heavier still. 
They were now in the middle of the firth. The sky 
was as black as a pall. A low moaning wind swept 
over tiie sea. Geysing was frightened ; but he thought 
she would hold a little more. And so she did j but that 
was the last, She began to go round and round like 
the mitt, and then settled heavily down in the dark 
waters ; and as she disappeared beneath the surface the 
grinding still went on", and the unearthly song of the 
slave women mingled with the cries of the drowning 
king. ^ ■ 

Why is the sea salt ? That is why the sfta is salt. 
The mill works , to ttiis day. If you will listen at the 
whiripppl called the Swelchie in the Pentland Firth, you 
will hear its TJKubling amid the roaring of the eddies, 
and understana how the product of tliat wonderful mill 
^S by this time s^ted tlie wh()le ocean. 

This is the oiily true original legend of the salting of 
thiMiia : thh others are counterfeits, manufactured by 
unprincipled monlw^^^^^ the middle ages, who ought to 
have been prosecuted. 

' A spenim^n manufacturing, Marion ? —of 

such Geysing 
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■ one 

preparing && tdfc : poor brother found him- 
J without or a penny 

'^in'tHis^S^^iEofe :Qaso before ' 

him 


fons who were very willing to direct him. When the 
shades of evening began to descend, he reached an im- 
mense pala^ illuminated from top to bottom, and lie 
said tS himself, Surely tlus is the place? He was right : 
for in a shed close by there was an old man with a long 
white heard splitting wood for the Yule feast, and he 
told him, in reply ‘Ip his question, that that was assuredly 
his destination. 

‘Go in boldly/ said he, ‘for you are not empty 
handed: you will find many there anxious to buy your 
bone, and to give a good price for itj but take care 
that you accept of nothing in exchange but the mill 
behind the door.’ 

The poor man accordingly knocked, the door flew 
open, and a whole legion of the inmates crowded round 
him, bidding eagerly for his bone. 

‘AlasF said he, ‘ it is the only thing I have that I 
can call my own; and it was intended to furnish a 
dinner for my wife and myself to-morrow. But if you 
must have it you shall, provided you give me iu ex- 
change that hand-mill behind the door.’ 

The gentlemen were at first surprised, then iiifij^i- 
nant, then grieved. They were free traders. It wfis 
their business to buy in the cheapest, and sell in tlie 
dearest market they could ; and although determined 
to have the shank-bone, tliey were loath to make so 
valuable a return. The poor brother, however, was as 
resolved as they ; and the end of it was that the arrange- 
ment he insisted upon was agreed to, and he carried 
away the mill. 

wlmt sliall I do with this?’ said he to the old 
man as he passed. 

* Make it grind you your dinner, or anything you 
will,’ replied the old man. 

‘.And how am I to stop it when I liavc done grind* 

I ‘ That way I ’ and he sliowcd him the secret. 

It was late ere he got home wdth so heavy a load; 
atid placing it on the table, he sat down exliuustcd, and 
began to wjj>e his brow. 

‘And is this all you have got?* said the wife, un- 
certain whether to scold or to cry. ‘ What has detained 
you so long ? Did you not know that I had not (jvt.*u 
two chips of wood in the lionse to lay across the 
hearth to boil the Yule pudding? What is the use of 
a mill with nothing to grind?’ In reply to this, her 
husband merely turned round the mill, ordering what 
he wanted ; and first came out a pair of candles, then 
a tablecloth,' then meat, then beer, and in short every- 
thing requisite to furnish a feast. 

The wife was amaxed, and questioned and cross- 
questioned bet husband about the miracle ; but the 
difficulties In. her pursuit of knowledge were inaui^er- 
able ; aU his efonversatiofi was addressed; to the^miU, 
ifid this i grind 

|hit.l;-gp4^ .thing I*-. In three- days .theyliad' 

?hp^ luxuries ; . :an4'.;they- ■ 

aad:;relatiohil;;'Sb./ a^'.: 
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rich brother, who bn the following morning told Jhin 
wife to go out and spread the hay after tho reapers^ 
pronbising to prepare breakfast himself- Her b|ck w’as 
no B(K)ner turned than he shut the door, placed the 
inill upon the table, turned it violently round, and 
trembling with expectation, corannibnded it to grind 
herrings and porridge. And the herrings and porridge 
came till every dish in the house was fulL Then the 
stream overflowed the table, and then the floor; the 
unskilful miller turning the handle ih every jpossiblo 
way to endeavour to stop it. All was to no purpose. 
On flowed the torrent; and when, afraid of being 
drowned in the kitchen, he rushed into the parlour, it 
followed him there, and he had barely time to escape 
by the wir.dow, pursued by an ocean of breakfast. He 
never stopped till he reached his brother’s house. 

‘Take it back!— take it back!’ cried he, ‘or the 
whole parish will be suflbeated in herrings and por- 
ridge!* 

‘ What will you give me if I take it back ? ’ 

A bargain was made ; and the cunning grinder, who 
Iiad foreseen this result, was now a rich man, and had 
the mill to boot. He built him a house — or rather a 
pnlace—on the sea-shore; and in the wantonness of 
Ills wealth covered the walls with plates of gold, till it 
shone far out to sea. ; 

Anumg the mariners who sailed in near the shore to 
sec this marvel was one whose trade it was to peril 
ids life in carrying through dangerous seas the rock- 
salt that was then so valuable a commodity. 

‘ Can your mill w'ork salt ? ’ said he. 

‘ 'J'hat it can,* replied the man of the golden palace. 
Whereupon the tnariner bade higher and higher for the 
treasure, till its owner reflecting, like a sensible person, 
that ho had .already a superfluity of the good things of 
the world, and tltat a mill manufactured in a certain 
place of evil repute must at one time or other work 
evil to the grinder, consented to sell it for a very large 
sum of money. The new purchaser, overjoyed at his 
siKicess, and laughing in his sleeve at the simplicity of 
the seller, carriedi off his prize at once, and was no sooner 
on the open sea than he set up the wonderful mill, and 
turning it <iuickly round, commanded it to grind salt. I 
need not add, Marion, that it obeyed only too well ; that 
it (continued to obey long after tlie bones of its luckless 
owmer were bleaching at the bottom ; and that at this 
moment it still keeps grinding, grinding, with such 
effect that, notwitlistandiog - the rivers of fresh water it 
receives, the sea remains salt, and will remain salt for 
ever. . v-; ;.'v. 

Not so good as the other ? No mbre it is : but there 
is a gleam of truth here and there in it for all that^ Do 
you not thinks dear friend, that thisre are times 
places when ftie faith is young ahd sttong^whep giants 
; are not ii^ters,f^es;xmt.{)iMen;iaiiir^^^ 
notiibikiSi%'J;,'-.3SS' y^-^^ 'liiite:;: 


houses on the left have a colter shai^ look ; and tlie 
fllmy sthoke of Aberdour rises lit heavier masses from 
the hilt Yes <pir cloudland iS deio^Uding, and we with 
it— but slowly, gently— to mingle with the material 
earth. Come : our way lies through ihese fpresttpaths. 
But as we go, let us pause every noifr and theti to en- 
joy a farewell glimpse of the view through the opening 
trees, to inhale the rich breath of the hawthorn where 
it hangs over our path, to listen to the triclUitig Waters 
by our side, and to that faint song from some viewlesg 
chorister of the grove, 

*. And watch the dying nbtes, and start, and smile I ' 

But now, Marion, our descent is complete; we have 
fairly reached the surface of this breathing world, and 
must forego all these enjoyments to quicken our pilgrim 
steps. 

Why so ? Because we shall otherwise be toO late for 
the steamer at Burntisland. 

— s ■ 

BAKON llEICHENBACirS IIESEAKCHSIS.* . 
The Researches of Baron Reiclicnbach, which were flfst 
made known to the British public alxmt four yeags ago, 
in a pamphlet edited by Brofessor Gregory, are now 
detailed at full length, and with later additions, in a 
volume translated from the author’s original papers by 
the same editor, who has prefixed to them an able vin- 
dication of Reiclienbach’s method of procedure. The 
experiments relate to an influence possessed by material 
bodies, distinct from any of the forces recognistni in 
physical sdonce; and hitherto unnoticed in the world 
except among the questionable proceedings of impos- 
ture and sup€?r8tition. The new influence has hitherto 
escaped detection from its feebleness, or rather from 
the absence of sensibility^ to its effects among the great 
majority of mankind. But if the speculations of 
I^iclienbach lie well founikd, it is the cause ct «it 
least one universally vdiscerned appearance — naffiely, 
the aurora borealis, wliich has never been accounted! 
for by reference to any of the other natural agencies. 

It is not surprising thgt we shoulff bfi incjedulous 
about the existence of a power whose effects are re- 
vealed only to ah individu^ here a^d there, such indi- 
viduals for the most part labotiring under d iseas ed 
nervous sensibility; We are not unwilling to tUfilf to 
other people’s senses in cases where our own senses ei^ 
recognise the same kind of appearances ; but to believe v 
in the existence of what we are utterly incapable of 
perceiving, is a severe exercise of faith* At all evehtt^ 
w© are entitled to ri^ttire that the evidence 
of the most indubitable kind rii at the base 
we ought’ to -have the; Very' highest' 

: good faith, of ■the- witnesses. ■'■;Now,. 
distiiu^ion of tlie present, investigiri^ 

■•conducted; by; 'i;- man nf 
. art©: strict ' ’riifes- and methyl 
:the 
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Which gave aa abstract} Eeichenbach> 
|W|W]tv : As thi& author hM since :jthen not merely 
Wiheh^ that^^l^ but has publish^ a second, em- 
h^cihg a wide extension of hit teseatohes on one port 
Wf the sub^ we are enabled how to offer a mhch more 
full and explicit account of the new department of 
science thus called into beihg* 

We shall first quote the author’s own statement of 
the primary observation lying at the root of his re- 
■ searches-.;-^, '■■ 

* The time-Hononred observation, that the magnet has 
n sensible action on the human organism, is neither a 
lie, nor an imposture, nor a superstition, as many phi- 
losophers now-a-days erroneously suppose and declare 
it to be, but a well-founded fact, a physico-phj’siological 
law of nature, which loudly calls on our attention. It 
is a tolerably easy thing, and everywhere practicable, 
to convince ourselves of the accuracy of this statement ; 
for everywhere people may be found whose sleep^ is 
more or lea»«d\sturbed by the moon, or who sulFer from 
Nervous diimrders. Almost all of these perceive very 
,4l^inctly the peculiar action of a magnet, when a pass 
is mi^e with it from the head downwards. Even more 
numerous are the healthy and active persons who feel 
the magnet very vividly; many others /eel it less dis- 
tinctly j many hardly perceive it ; and finally, the ma- 
jority do not perceive it at all. All those who perceive 
this effect, and who seem to amount to a fourth or even 
a third of the people in this part of Europe, are here 
included under the general term “ Sensitives." ’ 

The sensations thus perceived are of two kinds. One 
kind ate analogous to the feelings of heat and cold, but 
not identical with those. A cool magnetic feeling is at 
the snme refreshing and comfortable, a source of 
tiie greatest delight and enjoyment to the sensitive pa- 
tient. It is like a fresh ooolirij: breexe after the oppres- 
sion of sickly Warmth, andjs evidently of the nature of 
a wUolesome ^nial stimulus to the whole nervous sys- 
tem, nervous current which it induce: must be in 
the same direction as the currents that sustain the vital 
functions; it is, In fact, a reinforcement of the living 
energies dep&deht on the nervous system. The feeling 
of on the other ba^^ feeling of a distress- 

ing Wud uncomfortable kind. It seems counewted with 
an^ action against thO grain, an obstruction t<> the 
heaWWS^ stiWam When intense and continued, 

it, produces a sev^ iense of oppression and stupefac- 
tion, going on to fits and convulsions, and giving all tbe 
evidences of being extremely unfavourable to the human 
systen^ ; thus a sickly, oppres- 

end every • seh'sltive'. 
tbe. peculiar' influ-;. 

eh^ to.. 

.. -the 

iTIW.' 


shall' produce the cool and comfortable 
•enaation ; we thereby communicate a nervous current, 
genial and fisi^oarable, to the powers of life. But if with 
the same pole #WVkke e^c^ passes, we 

produce the waTra aiid oppressive 8eh8atipn, or engender 
a conflict with the hdalthy activities of the system. This 
pole, the So-called north pole of the magnet, because its 
magnetism is the 'kame as the north magnetic pole of 
the earth, Beiclienbaeh proposes to call negatwei as 
respects the new force, the cause of these sensHtions. If 
the south pole of the magnet is used, the effects are 
exactly opposite : the downward pass is warm, tho up- 
ward cold, and the pole is denominated the positive pole 
as regards this action. The force itself has been termed 
Odyi-e by the author of these researches — and con- 
s^uently north magnetism be styles odylo-negiitivc ; 
atiil south magnetism, o^/y/o-posih’er. 

Such are the respective sensations made by moving 
up and down the two poles of the magnet. VV^e have 
no reason to be surprised nt this effect after what has 
been aln^ady established oh the subject of magnetism. 
It was a fact ascertained by Faraday, that if a magnet 
is moved along a wire, it vrill induce a current of com- 
mon electricity in that wire ; and knowing, as mt do, 
the susceptibility of the human nerves to electric cur- 
rents, we cannot but admit tho possibility, and even the 
unavoidablcness of imparting electric currents to the 
nerves by maguetic passes. But )jere the parallelism 
ceases. Motion is essential to the production of elec- 
tric currents by n magnet ; motion is not essential to 
the production of odylic sensations, pleasurable or pain- 
ful. Odyle, therefore, camiot be mere electricity caused 
by induction from a magnet : it is a power arising from 
a magnet in circumstances where electricity is not de- 
vclox>.ed. For this, as well as for many other reasons, 
the new force, although inherent in all magnets, is not 
magnetism as usually understood ; it is not the force 
that enables magnets to attract iron, and to develop 
electric currents by Faraday’s magneto-electric machi- 
nery. 

We have said that magnets exert tho odylic power 
even without being passed up and ; the following 
are the facts to prove the as.*?ertion ;-r-If a magnet is 
placed in the right hand of a sensitive person, it pro- 
duces one or other of the twm sensations according to 
the direction given to it : if the north pole points up 
the arm, the cool agreeable sensation is felt; if the 
south pole is so placed, the feeling is of the warm .ind 
painful sort The earth’s magnetism likewise affects 
the feelings of odylic sensitives, Their most agreeable 
position in bed is with the head to the north and feet 
to tbe south; a less agreeable position is wdth the 
feet to the north and the head to the south ; but it 
Seetns that the worst position of all is with the bead 
to the west and the feet to tbe east. This pecu- 
liarity is in pari Oxplaihed by the constitution of the 
biiman body itself in odylic durrents. Jt 

tho--:huroan::-i!fystem' is ^ 
one of the •ohrees of od/Ho power, and that tbe two 
• bapda;, atS' ■ :Bpwer : ■ie': sti^gest. ■ 
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stroked A seuiitivG person witli the same feelmgs c» 
coolness or varmtli produced according to the end 
used. When laid in tile hMd susq^^V 

tible patient, it excited inYolnutary conteactioi), attracted 
the hand, causedit to become clenched, and to gratp the 
crystal with a spasms ^?he line of •force lies sdong the 
optic axis of the crystal, and the opposite ends of the 
axis have opposite polar edicts. , Thus the odylic force 
is something commoiL to. and pure crystals. 

Irregular crystfds, such as granular crystalline lime^ 
stone, compact quartz, or loaf sugar, are inert, evidently 
in cousequenCe of thek irregularity ; that is, they are 
made up of a mass of small crystals not in line, but 
pointing in all directions, and having thus no one uni- 
form axis of power. The evolution of light during the 
process of crystalUsatipn is a fact long recognised by 
chemists, and may be connected with the luminosity 
which they present to sensitive patients. 

The property of crystallisation being thus associated 
with odylic manifestations, it becatne desirable to as- 
certain if there w^ere any other of the permanent pecu- 
liarities of material bodies that yielded the same power. 
After experimenting with many hundreds of different 
substances, the author came to the conclusion that 
bodies possmed of strong chemical afUmiks had, by virtue 
of this endowment, odylic characters. The odylic power 
is thus a pretty general property of matter, associated 
in the first place with the crystalline structure, and in 
the second place with the chemical character of bodies. 
( -rystals, like magnets, are po/ar—each individual crys- 
tal liaving both kinds of force lodged within itself : bur. 

I i tile bodies that act in virtue of their chemical afiinities 

I I possess only one of the kinds. It is to be nmiarked 

i| that this new force, associated with crystallisation and 

cliemical affinity, is manifested while these powers are 
dormant. It seems to inhere, like gravitation, in dead 
matter ; forming a contrast to heat, which is not pro- 
duced except by a course of rapid changes in the 
structure of bodies. ■ 

This last remark is needed to clear the way for the 
exposition of the other sources of odyle which we have 
now to allude to — ^namely, heaty lights tketricHg^ and 
ckemtoid md vital action. These properties belong to 
matter, not its dead inactive state, but in the changes 
that it undergoes, and during the progress of those 
changes. 

According to Reichenbach, a body heated above its 
nntural temperature communicates the cool sensation, ^ 
wliile ice produces in an intense degree the warm un- 
pleasant feeling. There is thus a marked contrast 
between the ordinary sensation of temperature and the 
extraordinary sensation developed in addition, and felt 
by sensitives to tlie magnetic and crystuUinc force. 

Light has the same effect as Ixlgh heat : it produces 
coolness. On this head the author gives the folio Wfhg 
experiment * When in bright daylight I brought a 
^ghted wax candle near to MademoiseUe Maix, she 
perceived a peculiar coolness : esus^ by it. j^veral 
candles increased this copings, so that it pervaded her 
whole persons I removed, step by >tep, the caudles to 
,;:the ' eud;^;''t>wO'''adj4iuin'g:nxQ.)ms,^.t0^^^ 




was subject to the wnsations peculiar to that state at 
every period of her life> even when she seemed healthy, 
and was able to walk about. This peculiar effect on 
her of light from distances at which the radiant heat 
could only ha>fe been very feebtc iudeedr-^^ 
besides^ an action on the nerves eimcl^y opposite to that 
of heat, was strongly felt by her kt all tidies, and at a 
period when no one suspected that it could iudicate any 
morbid state.* 

Knowing the connection between magnetism and 
clech’ieiiy— they being in fact one and the same power 
in diflerent circumstances— it was to be expected that 
botli would have like properties in reference to otlyle, 
and accordingly such was found to be the case. Elec^ . 
trified surfaces produced the same feelings as magnets, 
crystals, &c. 

The same remark applies to chemical action, which, 
being a source of heat, electricity, and magnetism, is 
therefore in all probability a direct agent in causing 
odylic effects. On the experiment being made, the fact 
became apparent beyond a doubt. 

* To determine this point,* says the author, M took 
a glass of water, dissolved in it bicarbonate of soda, 
introduced the end of a copper wire five feqt long into it, 
gave the other end to Mademoiselle Maix^ laid a pinch < 
of powdered tartaric acid on the edge of the glass, mid 
when her hand was accustomed to the wire, sprinlucd 
the acid into the solution. As soon as the decdliiposi- 
tion began, the same sensation of warmth, followed by 
coolness, was perceived as when 1 touched the end of 
the wire with my ton fingers, with the point of a large 
crystal, or with a bar magnet. It became so strong 
that it produced Hushing of the face. It continued 
uniformly fis long as the action lasted, and ceased when 
it stopped.’ 

Having satisfactorily determined the odylic power of 
chemical action, the author introduces the case of vital 
action, and shows that odylo is developed in the pro- 
cesses of digestion ainl assimilation. By its connection 
ill this manner with the blood, he explains the infiuenco , 
of the human hand upop sensitive patients, which, at a 
very early period of his researches, he had found to 
possess the same powers aa the magnet and coastals, 

By making passes with his right hand, he could i>i^uce 
the. very same effects as with the north pole of a mag- 
net ; likewise the lumiiiosity apparent at the extremities 
of the magnet was observed streamixig frpm the fingers 
of any person in the room. In some persona the odylic 
force of the hand is much more powerful than in dithers, 
no doubt depending on the totality of the chemical and 
vital processes going on in , the system, aiid to soiUe 
extent measuring their energy. It was found fWl^the ■ 
odylic force of an individual varied gHsatly from time 
to time, and went through a regular series of variatiofis 
every twenty-four hours-, being greatest two or three 
hours after noon, and least at the corrt^ponding: hour : . 
in the night The author exhibits those varii^tiohs lh^^;^ 
a curve, and endeavours to driiw inferences 
as to the proper hours of eating, working, 

We must, however, pass ou to the lemalnidg^vshuirdei 
of odyle— namely, the sun, moon, ^d stkrdi 
' k fnnnd to^givo, 'the- 'odylo-hegativeijpir'js^tt^^^^^ - 
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SMITS. 

Maky who hear of the ^eat economical worh of I>r 
Adam Smith kooar little 6f ita history, or of the cha' 

ranter and bircumstancea of its au^ 

Very unlike thie literary produotionB of modern days, 
it was the result of tm j/iears* labour* It was not merely 
written durioK ten years of a man’s life, the product of 
occasional application or of leisure hours* Smith, who 
was a quiet baciheior, living with an aged mother, and 
wholly a being of study, retired from the busy haunts 
of men to write this book, and was completely occupied 
by it for ten years. Such, we suspect, is the true way to 
make great books and consecj^uently groat and enduring 
reputations. 

The retreaj of Smith during these ten years was his 
mother’s hoVse, in the seaport town of Kirkiddy, on the 
no^h shore of the Firth of Forth, opposite to £din* 
hurgh,^ He could here see the busy capital, where lived 
his friends Hiiiue, Blair, Itobcrtson, and others ; but he 
j seldom went thitlier. Having been born in Kirkaldy 
I a?vd brought up at its grammar school, he had some old 
friends of youthful days there, and with them he main- 
I tained a little intercourse. Beyond this he was almost 
a hermit. The space occupied by his remarkable la- 
bours was from the year 176G to 1776, when the work 
was published, at whidi time the author was fifty-three 
years of aga I 

A st, ranger, passing through the long rambling town 
of fllrkaldy, will very probably observe, inscribed over 
an entry or alley, • Dr Aiuiif Smith’s Closr.’ He 
may here see the house, and even the room, where 
this ^eat work was concocted, About®tweuty years 
ago, fho following account of tlaj residenc-: Smith I 

; ;waf Vritten by a gcntlera of 'Kirkaldy in obedience ' 
to ah inquiry which had been addressed to him : 

:f; whiehwas inhabited l)y Dr 
^ Miss Douglas, a cousin, is a 

on the south side of the 
itrepy^early pyppsiie the shop of Mr Gumming, book- 
of the heirs of Michael Beve- 
:rid0 haberdastet,^^^^ A of the front is a 

Closf dr entry by which you pass in ascending to the 
' seepud and thi^ storeysw At the extremity of the 
close is a area in rear of the house. 

Oa;the w , a /huilding at 

right ',hnic!cit ■ b^ally! denominated,, 

a! 

^i^■■.y0u aacCnid ..and 

^vseverid :apartrh^^v;'|^ 



Sis tight- shpuidef against the arhli, dictating his ifn- 
niort^ worh Keid, who sat on 

the opposite side of the fireplacse at a small table front- 
ing thei doctorV : Dr Smith wCrC a tie-wig, and when 
sitting in the in deep medi- 

taUon, he irequentty leaned his head against the wali, 
by which, in procecs of Sme, the paper of the wall be- 
came stained by the poma^^^ his wig. This stain 
or mark remained on the wall for inahy years after Dr 
Smith left Kirkaldy, but iS now no longer visible. The 
house became the property of Andrew Cowan,, merchant 
iu Kirkaldy, who carefully preserved the greasy mark 
upon the wall during hi^ life. After his, death the pro- 
perty passed into the possession of one who, though he 
knew sufficiently well the practice of amassing wealth, 
knew little of the principles developed in the “Wealth * 
of Nations,” and cared as little for this curious relic of j 
its celebrated author. The room has been divested of i 
its antique papering, and along with it the greasy mark | 
of the philosopher’s wig. The curious old mantc!l])ie(:e 
has been replaced by one of more recent fashion, and 
tlie room itself is disjoineti from the third storey by a 
partition ; the entrance to it is now by a stair from 
the second storey. 

‘ I cannot say I ever saw this mark rnysclf, but se ve- 
ral gentlemen who knew Dr Smith, and who were well 
acquainted with the position of the mark, have pointed 
it out to me as I have now described it. I have some 
doubt that Mr Fleming has been deceived by his 
memory in stating that he has mn the mark. I have 
a distinct recollection of having visited the room a 
number of years ago along with the late James Sibbald, 
M.D., and some others, of whom perhaps Mr Fleming 
was one, when we attempted a subscription for a bust 
of Dr Smith, which, to the disgrace of Kirkaldy, could 
not be effected, atid at that time I know the mark was 
obliterated. 

*I presume you are aware that Dr Smith’s father . 
was comptroller of customs in Kirkaldy. His mother 
was of the family of Douglas of Strathenry in Fife, 
and the doctor stood in the relation of grand-uncle to 
the present Bobert Douglas, Esq. of Strathenry. He 
received the rudiments of his education at the grammar 
school of Kirkaldy, under the tuition of David Millar, 
a celebrated teaclier of that period. A gentleman now 
in Kirkaldy, whose father was a dasB-fellow of Smith’s 
at Kirkaldy achook states ^te on the authority of 
hilifathsr, that at school he displayed no sup- 
riority of intellect to bis contemporaries, but his mind 
always kept koM of i^rhatever it acquired; that he 
nbYer.cordiaUyl^ote^'te^^ ' 

liff:'£telics. hp^irs- 

•^ent ..his'wky: ^ 
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transcribe for him. For this purpose he engaged Jiobur 
Reid, a weaver itt liiiiktbwn, to attend the bven* 
ing, after ho had finitdied his daily labour at the loom. 
In pursuance of tlnis plah, Kob, who wrote a fair hand, 
attended the doctor in the eTening, and wrote; out the 
cogitations of the day. To glye yqp some idea of the 
care and attention bestowed by the author upon his 
subject, I am informed : by a gentleman here that Rob 
Reid haa assured him that he (lieid) “ is certain that 
he wrote the ‘ Wealth of Nations* ffty ime» otter before 
it was printed.” Making even a large allowance for 
exaggeration in this assertion, sufficient remains to 
prove tlmt the author had been at very great pains to 
render the work complete; and the character of the 
work justices the pains he had taken.* 

Dugald Stewart, in his memoir of Smith, relates a 
curious anecdote of his infancy. ‘ An accident which 
happened to him when ho was about three years old, is 
of too interesting a nature to be omitted in the account of 
so vahi.'tble a life, lie had been carried by his mother to 
Stratheiiry, on a visit to his unde, Mr Douglas, and was 
one day amusing himself alone at the door of the house, 
when he was . stolen by a party of that set of vagrants 
who are known in Scotland by the name of tinkers. 
Luckily he was soon missed by his uncle, who, hearing 
tliat some vagrants had passed, pursued them with 
w'hat assistance be could And, till he overtook them in 
Leslie Wood, and was the happy instrument of preserv- 
ing to the world a genius which w'Hs destined not only 
to ext<Mul the boundaries of science, hut to enlighten 
and reform the commerciul policy of Europe.* 

It is not inuvorthy of remark, that Smith w^as one of 
the many instancea which could be brought forw'ard 
against the too gallant theory that men possessing ex- 
traordinary genius are chiefly indebted for it to their 
mothers. While the mother of Smith w'as an ordinary 
woman, the talents of his father had been evinced by 
hix being raised from the duties of an ordinary writer 
to the signet to be private secretary to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, The father, however, having died 
before the son was bprn, Smitli w'us indebted to his 
mother for the care which brouglit hina tlirough a sickly 
infancy, and for much domestic happiness during the 
long period of sixty-one years that she w as spared to 
him. 

Adam Smith enjoyed the dignifled situation of a 
Conimissioner of the Customs in Scotland for the last 
fifteen years of his life, and during this time he lived 
in Edinburgh. The house he occupied still exists in 
the Canongate, but is much altered, besides being yul- 
gansed .by the neighbourhood of an iron-foundry. It 
Usifed to be called Tanmura h|viu|; been origi- 

nally the town max^ioh df the of .Pahhiure, who 
was^forfeited for his concete in tiie rebeliipii of 17X5. 

It. Inter^tilhg to know respecting Adam Smith, 
that he was an artless, unworldly man, of perfect purity 
■■ of ■'■i®j: ’'and;,'^traqrdl^ beney^denee,^':' ■'As,, a obhse- 
queiipe of bis »o exclusive devotion to study, he was 
remarkable ffor absehOO' of , mind* ' ^ for a* hatfit <if 







So kind, gentle, self^devoting, and inoffensive was the 
philosopher to whom was youebsafOd the first clear in- 
sight into the principles wHith IPulfi the great material 
interests of man in society. 


MOHALLET ABOU AEIf OR THE 

inhospitable VltLAOE.^^ 

Thebe arc two different modes of ascending the Nile, 
according as travellers are in a hurry, or leisurely dis- 
posed. In the fir.st case, you must be in a perpetual 
conflict with the captain of your boat and the cre’'^l 'yhu 
must coax or bully, promise or tlirciiten { you must be 
up with the first streak of day, and see that there is a 
due supply of loaves on lioard, that one of the men has 
not gone ashore on the understanding that he is to lie 
waited for on the next reach, and that none of the 
tackle wants mending ; you must take care that a suffi- 
cient number of hands go to the tracking-rope } you 
must bo deaf to tfie thousand reasons Urged for stop- 
ping at every village, where some one is sure to have a 
friend or a relation ; and you must storm and rave if 
the boat runs rt-groimd until it is got bff again. At 
least this is the system adopted, wlietheg Jfrdrn news- 
aity or not. I have made such a trip once, and nevC'o: 
wish to do 80 again, for the celerity gained is but com- 
parative. Unless a good wind serves, your wogress 
must, after all, be slow, and there is a great cleal of 
bustle and annoyance without any corresponding ad- 
vantage, 

I always preferred the other way of going to work, 
especially in my excursions along tlie shores of the 
Delta. The Object was not so much to leave so many 
villages and so many palm-woods in the rear, as to 
escape from absolute repose. A few hours* sail suffice 
to reveal all the variety of which the landscape is sus- 
ceptible. There are no new prospects to expect, no new 
points of view to attain, The same kind of country 
spreads on all sides in its vast motiotonous tranquillity. 
Plain and wood, wood and plain, succeed and resemble 
one another ; the villagtJ you reach is the counterpart 
of the one you have qiiittcfd ; and the same white tomb 
seems constaifftly gleaming <rom the same copse* ^Evep 
the river, with its •islands, its creeks, its toFtuous 
branches, its lake-like expanses*: its sombre eddies' and 
ijhiuing shallows, appears to take a delight in repeat- 
ing itself. The eye is perpefually* reatignising cha- 
racteristica it had before observed. The long rows of 
birds that are seen each morning on the edge of Some 
vast sandbank, make their appearance again in the 
evening, as if the current hod reflised to . peymt an 
ascension, and kept the boat all day in the same^aca.,: 
The sky has an aspect equally unchanging with the; 
earth; the sun glsres ^dowu ffom dawn to 
unsuHied brightness ; it rises from the hotixaii uu^ 
attended by clouds^and sinks, when its course. Ili funi 
in a yappurless west. ’ 

Yet it must not bo supposed that this oOtrik:;, 
ing variety introduces any sense of wearinesa^ TO 
mind. There is something in the 
that.dtspeses one, not to seek fpr.yiolehtvi^hijl^ 
to allow with pleasure the approach 
-' 0 ^ ”im’Pi:.ess’ ..thehiselves^ by 

- happy qn, srith". 
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#qng the embankvoents ; 1 marked the varieties of the 
aspecVQr the progress of tlie river ia eating away its 
banks, or devouring little islandsi or creating others. 
There iras always something to see an^ notice : here a 
drove of buffaloes immersing their huge bulk in the 
I water ; there a number of camels and asses with their 
owners waiting for a ferry-boat; now a flight of 
pigeons; then a legion of. aquatic birds. The variety 
in the craft afloat is greats from the vast unwieldy 
dahabieh, mfh its house -like cabin, and lofty prow, 
and soils more than a hundred feet >n length, to the 
little canoe impelled by a square yard of canvas. 

We had left Eouah early in the morning, and by 
taking advantage sometimes of a light breeze that 
came sighing across the waters, sometimes of the 
tracking-rope, had made about a dozen miles, when the 
(captain) with a complacent air announced that, 
satisfied with tlie day’s work, ho meant to stand over to 
a village that w'as in view on the western bank, and 
lie to for the night. As we had no particular object in 
hurrying on, we might have submitted quietly to this 
lazy plan, had he not, with true Arab loquacity, pro- 
ceeded to give fifty reasons for a delay. At the third 
or fourth stopped him, and announced our determi- 
nation to proceed. He had unconsciously furnished us 
wkh an object, excited our imaginations, whetted our 
curiosity. Unfortunate man ! he did not know that it 
is 1^0 weakness of the European in his travels to seek 
rather than to avoid danger; so he told us that if we 
passed on, the breeze that was beginning to crisp the 
surface of the river would bear us about night to Mo- 
hallet Abou Ali, a village celebrated for iiihospitaiity, 
where strangers were always insulted, ill-treated, same- 
times robbed and murdered, 

^ This is delightful ! ’ said my companion. * 1 am not 
quite so Oriental as you, and confess that this indolent 
Aey/ was b^iniiing to be wearisome, A village of 
robbers yiU be an agi'^eable episode.' 

* I agree lprith ypii,* replied 1, * for you exaggerate my 
Orientalism. It is true 1 feel an ineffable sense of well- 
being in this dreamy kind of life-^that the rocking of 
the boat and the splasliingof the waters, and the lazy 
conte^mpiation of this beautiful country as it steals by, 
produce sensations sufficiently ^een to occupy my 
mind ; but 1 am not yet insensible to the spur of novelty, 
and oiir reis has smx^aeded in rousing me. Ho ! then, 

« for MuhaUet Aboti Ali I ’ 

And the - boatv which had already begun to incline 
toli^ards the village on the opposite bank, resumed its 
fbimet dit^ction ; t^^ breeze filled our vast sail; we 
turiy^ a long, low point f the breeze increased; the 
waves began to rise ; the breeze became a gale ; and on 
we went, until, a little after sunset, we reached a long, 
low shqre, where two or three boats made fast announce 
the neighbiburhpod of 

The shaft was already nearly 

' ov^r.. river';, passed 

like A skirts just rustling agatpst 

thb ' 

^ijudged''^ the- 

:,.ektiiemtty ■'■of^'the':..va^^^^ ' ' ' 



;he flat, followed by the trembling Ahmed. After a 
couple of hundred yards, we found our feet sinking in 
the mud, and by stooping down, discerned a broad ex- 
panse of water before us. We beat a retreat, and again 
and again tried our luck, but each time were stopped by 
the same obstacle. ' We said it was disagreeable, but 
Ahmed declarod fliat it was fiirtunate: that it was 
better to return arifi sleep in the boat, and that wc could 
explore the village in the morning. Necessity was about 
to force ui^^ to adopt this plan, when we discerned half-a- 
dozen men approaching us armed with spears or staves, 
we could not tell which. They asked us grufiSy what 
we were doing there ; but oil our saying that we wished 
to go to the coffee-house, offered to point out the road. 

* Do not go,* whispered Ahmed ; ‘ you see they have 
conae out armed to attack us.* 

We had no faith, however, in robbers, and folio w'ed 
our guides, wdio took us to a kind of ford, and intro- 
duced us safely into the sombre streets of the village. 
This done, they returned towards the river, leaving us 
in some uncertainty whether or not they were actuated 
by evil intentions^ Ahmed strongly advised us to return 
and defend our property; but we urged that there would 
probably be as much difficulty as before in finding tlie 
ford. So we continued to grope along through the dark- 
ness, much astonished at perceiving no lights, and not 
the tracjc of a human being. At length, however, we 
heard a murmur of voices down a narrow lano; and led 
by this, reached a low door, through the interstices of 
which a dim light gleamed. We knocked, and were 
admitted into a apacious coffec-lioiise crammed with 
jieople, W'lio, as they expressed no surprise at seeing us, 
probably expected oiir arrival. It was at once evident 
that there was something peouliiir in the character of 
the inhabitants of Mohallet Abou Ali. Nobody re- 
turned our greetings with cordiality; some aflected 
not to hear them ; a few responded merely by an uncivil 
stare. It was with difficulty we prewured a seat; and 
when we did so, it was very far from the seat of honour, 
usually concede in all Egyptian villages to a stranger, 
of no matter what creed. 

This riHjeption was far from being of goodliugury, 
but w'c had come with a determination to be agreeable 
to ourselves and otliers. We offered pipes and tobacco, 
which, though reluctantly accepted by some, constrained 
evidently the good- will of others. This supplied us , 
with an idea^ and we diplomatically resolved at all : 
events to creUte a party in bur favour. By degrees the ' 
host, who had received Us witlx contemptuous indiffe- 
rence, began to relax as he counted the cups of coffee 
wo ordered; and Ahmed, who had at first sat on the 
ground moody and nneasyi, bestowed approving glances 
upon us, and collecting his Italian, said, ‘ Buonov buono, 
signori!* The evil-disposed, meanwhile, who had evi- 
dently endeavoured to prepare us a disagreeable reqep- 
tiobj finding that Hiey irere ri^uced to a minority, eat 
M- glqomy groups on Cmi side^ /pHneipally colling 

ifibst'^evocjphsi^* ^ ■■ '■ 
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oir, that served as kitchen and ojttlce, where nil th( 
utensils connected with the establishment are kept — ^as 
pipes, shisheks, coffee-pots, zerfs, frizaiis, &c* including 
a large jar of water. The glare of a charcoal flre illtt- 
ininated the face of a one-eyed, half-naked waiter, who 
superintended the cooking operations ; whilst the mas- 
ter bustled about, serving and receiving payment. The 
company was disposed aroiind on •divans, or in the 
centre of the apartment on little scats of palm-wood. 
It was easy to distinguish the notabilities of the place. 
The Sheik-el-Beled, who should have performed the 
duties of hospitality towards ua, sat apart iii voluntary 
obscurity. He was hesitating between the prejudices 
of his people and fear of the displeasure of a Frank. 
Near him were two or three Fellahs of the better class, 
in turbans and clean blue shirts, probably small pro- 
prietors ; there were also a few shopkeepers— the dealer 
in tobacco, who discoursed learnedly on troubak ; the 
clothier, who made a voyage to Cairo or Alexandria four 
times a year to renew his stock ^ the barber, who was 
easy to be recognised by his loquacity ; and the indigo 
dyer, who was still blue from top to toe. The remainder 
were for the most part ordinary labourers, with the ex- 
ception of the Aniaout, and a few captains of boats or 
(romnion sailors. This collection o( tarbooshes (turbans), 
libdehs {Mt caps)i and tdkiahs (white skull-caps)— of 
faces bearded or unbearded, sallow or brown, scowling 
or jovial — of jackets, sliawls, blue shirts, or blue 
trousers, and naked legs — of pijxjs of all dimensions— of 
wreaths or clouds of smoke — would have formed, bc;- 
neuth the dim gleam of the centre light, an atjmirable 
subject for a painter, especially as the singer, who had 
taken lip his position near the door, formed a point of 
attraction for all eyes. 

1 really forget how the harmony of the scene was 
disturbed. It could not have been the tea; it could not 
have been the excitement of the adventure with tlie 
steamer: it may have been indignation at the scowling 
glMMce.’ft now and then directed by some bigoted group 
towards u.s; it may have been fatigue at tlie length of 
the song; it may have been something else — mere 
exuber.mce of health, for example ^ but I think I 
remember, wliilst the inhospitables were venting their 
admiration somewhat impiously at a passage more 
licentious than usual by a sonorous * Ullah ! ’ that a 
joke was uttered hy one of us that tickled pur fancies 
so extremely, that a peal of inextinguishable laughter, 
rising by degrees into a perfect crow of delight, burst 
forth. All was immediately confusion. Black beards 
shook, white teeth gleamed, round eyes ffashed, every- 
body rose, and it will easily bo imagined that we rose 
also. The time for retreat was come, but we found the 
door by which we had entered blocked up by a crowd of 
the most infuriated. We paid what we pwod; and amidst 
a li^ect of voicesi hiade our exit in anotiier 

di^ction, leaving the anger of the Arabs to evaporate; 
as it usually does, in exciathations and paths* We found^ 
oarsdWs in a : kin)i of bazaarj perfectly desertedi and 
had aome in 'making our way put Suoc^dr 

ing at length, we iretuped :t)pw the boat, hut soon 
i>eipdved that we;.;w0ft/|iiir«udd:;.h^^ of 'ipen: 



The instructive part of this adventure did not escape 
roe. I reftected that it was both iiii prudent and im- 
proper to shock the prejudices and show any contenjpt 
for the custonjs of the iieople ih whose couritcy one 
travels ; and profiting by my experience, I never after- 
wards, in any village, wliether reputed inhospitable or 
not, met with the same reception as at Hohallet Abou 
Ali. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS AND LONDON 
THEATRES. 

The relation in which the journals and theatres of 
London stand towards each other involves many curious 
particulars, whicJi are liable to be very imperfectly un- 
derstood by all but the initiated. We propose endea- 
vouring to give an impartial and dispassionate view 
of it. ' 

It is not an imperative law, but it is something like 
an imperative custom, for every theatre in the metro- 
polis to give a free admission fur two to every metropo- 
litan journal. It sometimes happens that a newspaper, 
choosing to indulge in a series of bitter diatribes 
against a particular theatre, has its orikwg stopped ; 
but instances are rare, and such feuds are in general 
soon patched up. The rule adopted by the mans|^er 
of the two most flourishing theatres in Louidon is 
to accord a double free admission to any literary or 
political journal of a year*s standing. Some such re- 
striction as this is absolutely necessary to prevent a 
theatre from being deluged by the norninees of the 
scores of trumpery, catchpenny journals which spring 
daily up in mushroom swarms only to W'ither and die 
after a few weeks of struggling existence. We bedievo, 
indeed, that previous to the rule of a ycarV cxisteiuH} 
bfdng more or less acted upon, not a few quasi-theatrical 
journals were started for tlie express purpose of getting 
orders — the produce of the sale of*, these admissions 
forming the chief rcVemie of the paper; at the present 
time, however, the vast majority of newspapers writing 
orders are established aifd respectable prints. 

At first sight, the number of persons thus nightly 
admitted fret? may appear* to be a very Beriou«i puU 
upon the treasury of the theatre. A little inquiry into 
the practical working of the system, however, will 
prove that — allowing for exceptional instances — the 
grievance is more theoretical than ^racCical. As the 
vast majority of the ‘order’ audience is composed of per- 
sons who would not go to the themtre unless they had 
orders, it follows that they do positive pecuniary barm 
to tlie management only wben thejfr take u|wg?om 
which others would be willing to pay for. But the castis 
are exceedingly rare in which this, to any great extent 
at least, takes place. No nianager counts, upon the ave* 
rage of nights, on completely liUing his house with a 
paying au^ence ; on the contrary, we believe that hiost 
managers would be very happy could they ^hpouiikl : 
for two-thirds of the boxes being fairly and ; 

occupied upon an average of nights ; it foltowa i&i 
remaining third of the space may not 
loss, hot wii^ positive ad vantage to , the: adV fair 

.as ’kQe^Og'Up’appearAnces..gpes,:be.''.d^upii^ 
;'whhei^lVee;(>f -charge*: 
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tWtrioal slapg. the Mo^g to |Jms f Sta^^ 

tbh^x^* CJompany/ There i« alway« a c^Uia dingi'* 
fiew of etyle about the prSer-claas of , May gfhera: Their 
favourite hauiit 18 the uq^ress tier of ooxeB. The ladiei 
tirefer keeping on their heanehi, and the gentlemen lel- 
dom ivorry tbemselyea OhOat tine Meetiee of dresfl kids 
or laced shirt fronts. Upon the Oi^asion of a genuine 
theatrical success, when the ho^so Is really crowded, 
the issue of manager’s orders is of course stopped— the 
free-list is su 8 pendedf^geheraily»hoafever,,with a pretty 
large proportion of exceptions j and then, and then only, 
the newspaper freerlist hhcoines a positive disadvantage 
I to the manager. These are epochs, however, in theatri- 
cal history which unhappily form exceptions to the 
general rule*, in nineteen cases out of twenty not a 
single person willing to pay is excluded by a person 
having entered free. 

Bo much for the working of the system as regards the 
profits of managers; its abuses in other resists are 
uagrant and notorious. The ordinary free-list of a 
theatre is principally made up of persons connected 
with literature, art, the literary departments of the 
press and the drama ; in fact, it originated very much 
I upon the py pciple that corbies don’t pUwjk out corbies’ 

I e’en. The extension of free-list privileges in a transfer- 
j al>ii^ form to newspapers was no doubt a recognition of 
I the general claim of those employed upon them to come 
I tinder, to a greater or a less degree, one or other of the 
different categories winch we have enumerated, and it 
Was also of course Intended to insure constant free ad- 
mission for the purposes of criticism and report In 
any one of these respects the order system is habitually 
and unblushingiy abused. 

In the first place, a large proportion, often the majo- 
rity, of the mplo^hs of a newspaper have no claim to 
he considered as literary men, or men connected with 
the arts. The majority of reporters, who are little more 
than mere shbrt^hand writers — the entire force connected 
with tim mty and the bushm^ departnieiits of a news- 
paper^and the cbnnections and acquaintances of Hie 
proprietary-^uone of these individuals properly come 
Under the classes for which the free-list was originally 
desigiied ; but all of them ’claim, to a ^reate|» or less 
extent, participation in the press freedi^t privilege. 
Bid the evil eiid here, however, it would be Compara- 
tively trifling, 'What the London managers have a 
good right to complain of, and what every individual 
conhectod with the robto intellectual departments of a 
neirspapier ought to, he earnest in protesting against, 
is tim System pursued by almost every journal, large 
or ypillt in London— of regularly using the orders as 
bribes for Wflvertisements ; of making them over to 
^ return for advertise- 

mentsi of using thenn in fact, for the private purposes 

itself, aiM without 

' hterary. and artistic pur-' 

Was originally and not 
nngrgeefMly perfectly is this spedea of 

, traUp; ' regular.. ' adyertlscr: ' 

:.thb A ' p^Hpehtage ^in ■ ordera,-. 

:::; 4 hs.t:.aS''hahitoMly -aa; W the adiord- ^ 

by 'fee. maiiagera ■■isiu^ 

^f:,;Ihd^':n0w«papers:a«i:W^§.M'iiia 

pay a 


6 f ways and means ; while evert, as regards the daily 
leviathans of the pr^ the practice is pne which most 
of them woMdt for pounds, shUUngi, and pence reasons^ 
fight shy of puttipg ah end to. Yet a more flagrant 
perversion of a gracefuUy-actiorded privilege can hardly 
be imagined. 

I’or critical and» literary purposes, the order system 
is iii its operaiiQiaall but useless. The gentlemen to 
whom are intrusted the feeatrioal Jepariments of the 
various jourifials are in a majority of instances indi- 
viduals holding a recognised lih^rary ppsition, glways 
more or less connected with the drama; and thus able 
to command personal admission, without any necessity 
for using the orders issued by their respective journals. 
This rule is not universal over all the press, but it holds 
strictly true as regards every one of the journals the 
theatrical criticism of which is of the least weight or 
reputation. To the established critic, himself frequently 
a dramatist, the doors of the theatre are flung unliCsita- 
tingly open, on the score ctf his own personal reputiition 
and nierits. The reifUlar order of the paper may be 
used or not; ordinarily thU critic gives bimself no 
trouble about the matter. He walks down to the 
theatre, and enters it as freely as his own house. Thus, 
we reiwjftt, for literary or critical purposes the order 
system is a perfect nullity. The theatrical paragraplia 
occasionally written by the more ordinary class of re- 
porters who gain admission by means of the privilege 
of the journal, we of course do not place in the category 
of literary or critical writing ; but it is only upon such 
occasions as those of Boxing-Bay or Easter Monday, 
when every theatre brings out a simultaneous novelty, 
that the amateur critics in question arc brought into 
play. 

The general fairness and honesty of the tlieatrical 
criticism of the London journals, is a point often not 
very understandingly discussed by those partially ac- 
quainted with or interested in the subject. The question 
is a delicate one; but we do not hesitate to say that dra- 
matic criticism is upon the whole fully as trustworthy, 
and conceived in at least as fair a spirit, as that which 
presides over the ^ ungentle craft,’ as applied to general 
literature. In both cases, however, the disturbing bias 
is founded nine times out of ten upon personal ac- 
quaintanceship with the author, or personal connection 
with tlie branch of literature criticised. In dramatic 
criticism, more perhaps than in general reviewing, the 
tendency now- a- days is to be too favourable— tob 
mealy r^fnoutbed as to faults, and too apt to soothe 
mediocrity with mild phases of faint praise. In this 
respect, however, professed critics follow to some bxtent 
the example rim wh by the public; all old playgoera 
know what % difibrent thing an audience of to-day is 
compared with an audiri»<^ of a Score or thirty years 

ago. There are no fegiilar theamibal o<fe^ ! 

our polite hgb* A is now srid<m* abso- 

lutriy and ifi^iebmably demhed uj^h itr^ 

tarioii I modep t 
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acquaiiitancen. To critjciw ■# book, a man rni^y read i<^| 
at home, or where he pleases/ aioil the chan are that I 
he noYOir comes j^irsohaii^ jscrw criti- 1 

qise a play, a map must go to the theatre : there he i 
finds certain whose faces get familiar to^tn as | 

his does to them ; gradually ati extensively rsprea41hg j 
aofj[naintanceship springs up; year J)y year tho critic 
finds hirns^ becoming ou more and more intimate 
terms ^ith the whole" theatric btotherhopd/ mingling 
in all the idieatrieal poUtics» and deeply i^rsed in all 
the theatrical movements and intrigues of the 
day; The Insult of this species of jpompanioaship is a 
general tendency pn the part of Uie critic to stand by 
his order— to ass^iate the personai Merits of his friends 
with those of their plays-r-to * do a good fellow a good 
turn --and, in fact, as a general rule, to make things 
look as weU as possible. This principle applies of 
course cqihdiy to the actors and the dramatic authors 
criticised. It may perhaps be imagined that the con- 
verse efiectwoilid in such circumstances be occasion- 
ally the result — that personal enmities and quarrels 
would produce their eifects as well as personal inti* 
maci('8. We reply, that through a somewhat extended 
experience, we have never known an instance of pri- 
vate pique producing an unduly disparaging criticism, 
although we Imve very frequently recognised private 
friendship as being at the bottom of remarkably couleur 
de rose estimates of dramatic merit, la saying this, we 
by no means insinuate the habitual appearance of any- 
thing like actually untrue or distorted criticism; but 
most people will appreciate the result of an examina- 
tion into a subject which must be more or less a matter 
of tasted— undertaken in a favourable and wellwishing 
mood to the original author. 

There is, however, another, and perhaps a still more 
injurious influimce at work, in the cases of many ad- 
mirably qualified • dramatic critics ; they are them- 
fiotvGS dramatists; and the not unnatural result is, not 
only a desire to keep well with the managers, but very 
frequently a sense of ungrateful discourtesy involved in 
the notion of attacking the interests of a house from 
wh ich they themselves have derived^ad vantage. ‘ Con- 
found itP we have heard a gentleman say, sorely per- 
plexed between bis desire camlidly to state bis opinion 
and his wish not to be too hard on his friends— ‘ con- 
found it| here’s Slo-and-Sp bringing out an absurd piece 
of rubbish j but what can I do ? — A man can’t go in and 
abuse a managemeiit when he has got a couple of his 
own pwces aocepted by it, and in the house.* It will bo 
^ueraliy admitted that there is something unpleasant 
in the ddemma. .‘liuV replies a reader, ‘are not all 
these criticisnwanohytenus?^^^^^ they not taken as 
t he Opinion of a journal, not of an indiyidual ? ’ Herein 
lies one of the absurd niystifiGaiinns and incongruities 
of nobi W anonyuiaus dbalpact^^ of the press. 

IJjOi ye^^der ; ilei they oritioisip nor article, with lome few 
. exoeptionlt» is ai^onyuteuf to those behind the 
seines in general puldte 

.;.tbb':vpioe^bjQb 

it:;beirslhe:Sbdia^ hQ';uttemf'ai^'''.th^ 







own ariuy, but rev#! hir once to the 

enemy’s forces. The ipeinber uf W geimral public who 
does not care one button about the critic’s mpti^ sees 
only the opinion of the newspaper-^ihat of the abstract 
‘Tve ;* while thj personally int^eito4 reader-/-the dra- 
matist or the actor reviewed in the journal 
nothing but the accidental frame in winch is set the 
private opinion of Mr This-That or T’olher-~a gentle^ 
man whom he is more or less in the habit of meeting, 
and of whose epnaeetion with the stage, and probabje 
peculiar interest in certain of its branches, fee is per- 
fectly aware, 

Ti’o obtain perfectly unbiassed theatrical oriticlspi is 
thus extremely dilfioult, unless, indeed, the critic holds 
himself rigidly and absolutely aloof from all thGatric 
acquaintance, and resolutely determines to become a 
hermit iii the social and literary circle in which he 
must perforce move. That men may be found who will 
fulfil these conditions is of course possible ; but it is no 
less true that they are by no means common, and that 
if they were, newspaper proprietors would care very 
little about looking after them; for to a certain extent 
the doinaiu of the newspaper critic, stretches beyond 
what absolutely passes upon the stage. Og^the 0 (jcur- 
reiice of any theatrical event, any crisis in theatrical 
politics, or any odd incident connected with the pn'- | 
sonnel of the stage, a journal expects that its accjg^ted 
‘ theatrical man’ will he able to give a good account of 
it — a task of course which would be utterly inconsis- 
tent with the observance of the rigid state of theatric 
isolation w'hich we have ipdioated. In short, what a 
newspafoiir for its peculiar x^urposes requires, is less a 
studious dramatic mvanty applying himself only to the 
pure realisation of the art upon tlm' stage, than a 
thorough-going man of the dramatic world-— perfectly 
mi fait to the diplomaciy of London theatres — perfectly 
au cowanl to the latest luorseU of dramatic gossip^ari 
authority upon the chronology, for a 8Coro*y cars, of the 
London stage, and w'hat is almost as iiviportant/ a 
pundit so deeply versed in the lore of French vaude- 
ville and melodramc, as to bo able to pounce in an in- 
stant upon a translation, and at once inform the world 
that ‘ The JacHdaw in Peacecks’ Feathers,* played last 
night for the first time at tlie so -and-; so theatre, is 
neither more nor less than an adaptation of a VFolie ’ 
from the Palais-lioyal, or a ‘ Gomedie- vaudeville ' from 
the Gymnase. It is in truth the same m real as ite; 
theatrical politics : the most valuable leader-writer for 
everyday requirement is not the deep and studious poll* 
tod sage who, far retired from Urn dash of party and 
the bu 2 z of salon and lobby, indites miracles oC^uro- 
found constitutional wisdom, but the dasidiig, sparkling ; 
essayist who, with one hand upon tiie paper, and tbb - 
other on the pulse of the publio-ra perfect appreciatiop, 
of what the City wants, or what Alayfair reliahea, br/ 
what Pall-Mall approves of-^fiings off sheet aftte^ Sheet, i' 
with the tattle of the House and the cchoea of the dubs 
stiU/ringing’ in' his ears. / 

Wari)ed, then, by these influences taking an upavoidi; ; 
able impression from tliese reciuiremeuts, the the^trted 
criticism of the JUmdou press is still far mdre fdr and 
far more honest than that which fifis tb« dra- 
the Parisian iournd«i«^ ^ 

:fng,::.iihd;the, .pointof view. from. 

the London criiteas;^ 


tarn ofliiiMtSy A due. al|i|My#l 

set 
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; ^ aeat, so pun jtssiit, io full of 

been dashod offv tis fUstap pen can 
amid the buzK of k c^bn^d sup^j^ 
-ui^S ; despatched to the prlntlhjS-ofHee, perhaps 
<ui hour, perhaps half ati hour after the fall of the hur* 
■'Mni'. . ■ . ■ '.. .'A^ BrR. 


qRiatN OF THE CH^ INSURRECTION. 

■ - '::;FhqM THK..r^BENeH. . / 

Thu proclamation of tl)|S republic during the progress 
of tlie first Eren(fii Seyblutioiii as is pretty well known* 
led h) the ciyU wAr in provinces of France, 

when the antutored peasantry of Maine and La Vendee 
with marvellous though mistaken heroism took up 
arms for the rby4ii»t^ keeping the republic* as 

iVfts said. In n Btate of fever, and exciting a contest com- 
pared with whidj, to use the words of the brave General 
Hoche, upon whbin devolved the task of suppressing it, 
all others were but play. The long-continued action 
of oppressive laws had done much towards screwing 
people's minds up to the resisting point; and of all 
causes of irritation none was more grievous than the 
br $»lit-tax* In Maine the price of salt was thir- 
teen' soustheiiound ; and while the gentry obtained an 
indispensable commodity free of 
dutyi^hq power portion of the population were com- 
pellea tb.buy it from the government stores, where they 
were cheated hbth in quality and measure. Even if 
Shsposed to forego the use of salt altogether, they were 
interiicted availing themselves of this resource: the 
law fixed a huuimuni quantity which each inhabitant 
Wiia forced to pay for. Recusancy was punished by 
fines, and smugging by bullets; yet a large contraband 
tmde ill salt was actively carried on by a class of men 
c4ted/flM.v-jiatt/rti€rs. Nearly every peasant on the fron- 
tier njf the province pursued the dangerous occupation : 
with a double sack on his shoulders, and armed with 
liis long pole, which enabled, him to leap hedges and 
Riches, he eluded the . vigilance of the gahehurs, or 

all dangers with a 

eburage 

.1 Jqid taken up my abode for a time ^n this part of 
the cquutry^^ the preseni coudi- 

tibh b^ retain many points of their 

ahclbni character. Among others, 1 had become ac- 
iqbiwnted wilfc mill stood on a 

heard him speak of ' 
the last representative of the 
of former times. I longed to see 
a neighbouring village, and 
particulars respecting his once- 
, cbjhpambbs. The miller drive 

f fnb b 1^0* As we rod© along, 

kim- to speak, :lbr ,he is 'always 
''now than 
"''in knitting, .'garters . 

".:;Bttt^hb'. .has 

iyated- 'dogs'^tWi''Withv.^|hb' .tTMoiifed- obekad'©,' ^ Xf.yoU'" 

' jmurself-' 


What I * 1 Implied; ‘ is ' she one of the Cottereau 
•family?*^: 

^ Just so. Youwould like to sec her; ch? Hark ye, 
Jeann^fe, you Imve had enough of paterposters for 
once: It is not pbHte to show heels, to the 

pass^rs-byi* ■■ ■ 

The young girl •mad© no movement I expressed a 
doubt as to her hawing heard. 

‘Ball!* rejoined the miHef, *she has a quicks ear 
than a mole; but she wont disturb lierself without a 
reason, I say, Jeannette» I have told tlie gentleman 
that you are the prettiest maiden in the parish ; let him 
see that X have spoken truth.- Still no answer. * Don't 
keep me waiting/ continued iny companion ; * I have ten 
crowns’ bsdance of account to pay over to you/ 

The white headdress : moved almost imperceptibly, 
but was not turned towards us. The miller laughed 
aloud—* I give up,* he said, again putting the horse in 
motion, * since the ten crowns wont move her. Y ou see 
that the young rogue can be deaf, and dumb too, when 
she likes. She is a true daughter-in-law of the Widow 
Foiriers.’ 

‘ And who was she?’ I asked. 

‘ The mother of the Brothers Ghouan/ answered the 
milter : ‘her freehold was called L©8 Foiriers ; and among 
us each one takes the name of the land he cultivates, X 
can tell you her history, if you have never heard it.’ 

I immediately assumed an attitude of attention. 

‘You must know, first of all,’ continued my compa- 
nion, ‘that the Cottereau family were sabot-makers from 
father to son, and lived in the middle of the woods in 
cabins built of leaves and chips. There their children 
were born, and brought up like wolves, with no other 
nurse than their own good pleasure. When of the pro- 
per age, tlwy took their, poles, and became faux-saulniers, 
after the example of their fathers. It appears that 
such a mode pf life made them ip time so gloomy and 
savage, that the people of the country gave them the 
name of Chouins,* which since then has stuck to tlio 
family. The father of the three Cottereaus was, how- 
ever,, more sociable. By his sole aid he had obtained 
some education, anj came every Sunday to Les X^oiriers 
to read the lives of the saints to the men, and teach the 
holy service to the young girls, . It was in this way 
th:4t he made the acquointance of Jeanne Moyof;, and 
that they fell in bye with each otoei*: but the farmer 
could not give his daughter without disgrace to a mah 
who had never cultivated the earth: so the lover was 
dismissed, and Jeanne received orders to bestow her . 
heart elsewhere. She made hO reply to the command : 
she neither prayed nor wept; only a few days after- 
wards she fled from the farm, and to Jet it he under- 
stood that sihe should not return,, left ber distaff and 
^porringer broken St the door of the tikbb 1 Cottereau* 
who was wmiihg for her to ijaval, bon- 

ducted her to his cabin in to 
Jettone gave him' would 
' ie<dde::’with'’ him. 

Oa .-\the''.Bundiiyi';^thetofot^ 

.puehrdei-Telbi* ; ■ 

bhurch’'id ;Vai^0jk-to -.h© 
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RstonltAmen t for thoso ; %bo wwe preseij t ; mfiot 
himftdf hardly knew whe^ to approve or to blaeti& 
He questioned the maiden concerning her flight ; tmt, 
aa I liave heard my uncle sayv who waa one of t)|p com- 
pany, she gave such good reasons that all the women 
began to shed tears, and oven the fathers of families 
could flhd nothing to say against ttiem. As for the 
priest, be finished by rftcommcndingHier to the prayers 
of the congregation; aiid the next evening he nmdc her 
return, and married her privately to Cottereau, and 
afterwards gave them a certificate; to prevent their 
being disturbed in other parishes.* 

Here t interrupte<i the narrative, to Inquire whether 
Jeanne had not reason soon to repent her marriage with 
the sabot-maker; 

* Not that j[ knqw^of,' replied the miller. * Cottereau 

was a severe man, but without as they say here. 

He, howoyer, ilied early; an<l then the widow came to 
li ve at Lcs Poiriers, which had been loft to her, with 
her two daughters and four sons, among whom was the 
famous, Jean Chouan. 

* Before declaring war against the Blues,’ pursued my 
companion, whom I was glad to find in a talking vein, 

‘ Jean had become the most celebrated faux-saulnier of 
the province of Maine. He was always full of schemes 
to cheat the gabeleurs, and led the contrehandiers into 
many a scrape with his usual phrase, “there's no dan- 
ger!” But; in spite of his cleverness, he did not always 
escape without penalty or prison, only he revenged him- 
self by new tricks. One day the officers from Laval, 
wlm bad often imposed fines upon him which he w^^uld 
not pay, came oyer to seize tlie eflects on the farm ; but 
the Cottereaus, w-arned in time, carried away their 
property to neighbour8^ houses, and the officers found 
iiothing but tlie four walls. Ilpwever, they were not at 
a loss : the house had just been newly roofed, and they 
called ill workmen to take off the slates and rafters, in 
order to sell them to the highest bidder. Jean would 
not quarrel with those who kept w'ithm their dut}'; 
instead of complaining, he himself aided in the work of 
unfOafing, and in the evening invited the officers to see 
whether it had been done to their liking. His majesty’s 
servants, wIk) glorified themselves on a triumph, came 
without mistrust; but scarcely had they entered than 
Jean double-looked the door upon them, declaring, that 
since they prepared Toofless houses for others, it was 
but fair they should trial of them; and as rain 

began to fall, he wished them good-nighti and rejoined 
his companions 

‘That trick* I have my uncle say, cost him 

more JlmU two hundred crowns; and befo long he and 
his two brotoers* the ‘^uxr;8aulnier8,^ w^ tiacked like 
foxes. The Poiriers family .was ruuied by judgments 
and seizurca : they were in debt to ( 0 verybody----far- 
men miller, and linker; Joan, grew. yellbw with spite 
imd vexation at being ' able to tm a bag of salt 
withiout being taken, ' At jiengtlx he started with a 
party of awkwai^fd f^lnwa, all determined to open their 
way' toei',tbAjpal^urs- ie there'. 

All. the-. 






the mansion like one condemhed wmtlng for the final 
stroke. At last aho started Wpi, saying, “ Therfe’s only 
the king can pardon Jean and* as' the semg again 
mentions, carrying her shoes in her hand; she set out 
for Versailles.* 

‘ And did she arrive there? * I exclaimed . involun- 
tarily. 

‘On the fifth day,’ rejoined the miller, ‘she had tra-' 
veiled seventy leagues upon Uw hide her fiei^ without 
stopping except to beg for a morsel of bread Whop she 
was hungry, and a bed of straw in the barn when degiy. 
But on reaching Versailles she learned that the Tal- 
monts, through whom alone she could bo admitted to 
the king, had delayed at some ch&tean on the route; nb: 
one knew where, and perhaps would be a long time 
before they came. This time poor Jeanne lost all 
heart. She passed a whole night on her knees before a 
crucifix without ceasing to weep ; she knew no one at 
Versailles except the Prince of Talmont’s coachman, a 
rustic from Baint-Omin-des-Toits, who w.a« quite over- 
como by the sight of bo many tears, and asked her 
whether she had the courage to speak to the king all 
alone. “ To save Jean,” she answered* “ I would speak 
to the pope!” “ Well, then,” replied Jerome, J’ll risk my 
place and all to serve a compatriot. You shall get into 
tlie prince’s coach; the guards will think it is hegOiiig 
to pay his duty, and wifi let us pass the gates without 
a word ; and when the king comes out of the grand 
vestibule to step into his coach, you must go and throw 
yourself at his feet; and pray Heaven to put words into 
your mouth, for it is the fate of all of us that will be 
decided!” The project was executed that very day ; 
Jeanne took her feat in tiie coach, w^aited for the kiiig, 
and as soon as ho appeared ran towards him, crying, 

“ Pardon, monseigneiir ; the Gabelous have ruined u/i; 
and now they want to hang my son becauisp he made 
himself a faux* saulnier. Save Jean, raonspigneut; 
there will be seven of us to pray to God for you!” : 

‘At first the king w^as bewildered to hear himself 
called monseigneur by a woman with a wild look and 
in unknown costume, ^he people of the court ex- 
claimed that she was mad, and ougtit to be arrested ; 
but when she Ifkd related e vary thing, it w^as who shpuld 
admire the most. The king retired to sign a; jfpprievc, 
with his own hand, while waiting the pardpri, wlucU 
was sentr off A few days afterwards.’ 

‘And it was this same faux-saulnief,’ I ^ai^ ?:sftyed 
from the gibbet by the king, who tried in ofteivrlimes to 
avenge him by commencing the reyalist insurrection 
•in the’ west ? ’ ’ 

•The same. Jean Chouan was the first In Ernp^p to 
take up his muskot against the republic 
Vive k Aca, Bnfc here we are at the end of pur journey** ;. 

We bad in fact just turned into an avenue of 
treeA» leading to the farm of Boutlkes, and weto 
time to assist at the annual harvest festival* ; T ‘ 
double pleasure in a ride during which I bod leaiv^ 
much respecting the origin of what kilUong^ 
bered.as 'i^ C/ici»(X7inrne. " 

‘o' ‘¥5 . I 
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It ijs riltiity howoTcr, to state , at the saihe tithe, that 
itiie r^f^ectable house of D'Alttiaine ahd Co, hare, 

flrhhi a jt^riod before our iirst ailusiou to the eub- 

fedti toirardii^a pophlarlaation 

of the pianoforte. An upright inatrumciit of elegant 
slrubfeure In roseirooA '^tn n^etallic plate, a a key- 
; ^ has for several years 

hcfen inade by thern; at thirty guineas. Since the end 
of last year, the price: bf this instrument, for the cxcel- 
ienoe of which we have i^en higli testimonies, has been 
re^lhced to twenty^^te guineas. W e find that our friend 
Mr Purdie of Minburgh makes similar instruments at 
the same prioe. B'Almainean Co. have even succeeded 
in product instrutnents in fine cases, which they will 
be ableio 6^^ twenty guineas, or, if successful with 
a cohtemphitbd substitute for ivory, at twenty pounds, 
the latter being the price which we have ideally set 
i up as that whidi would secure a great extension of the 
Use bf the instrument among the middle dosses of the 
people. 

In the choice of a pianoforte, so much must depend 
bn the character of the maker for giving assurance of 
Quality And durability, that the productions of makers 
; : bs yet devoid of a name are generally felt to he un- 
I worthy of consideration. Nevertheless, having ex- 
h jl&eM desire to see pianofortes brought down fo 
we fed bound to notice the first , inti- 
mation which reached us of this being accomplished. 
Mr '|?iiomas Pisher of Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
haying informed us that he has made a ef piccolo, 
with metallic plkte, pine case Prench polished, and the 
iiBiid' furnishings, at twenty pounds, we requested a 
fl'lend adequate skiH to examine it and report. The 
lepbrt Ja M iW a very good school-room 

piano, suitable for rough usages The tone is clear, full, 
and rather loud than otherwise— something like the 
pi(hfaiihione<V upright pianos. It wants in softness and 
rlbhhess^ would he more fiitted for hard practising 
drawing-r^ or as an accompaniment 

^ The appearance^pf the instrument is quite 
r inelegant Altogether it would be a 

; most useful instrument where the modern refinements 

. ■ ' 

pn^atmoNs. aqAmsT uisastebs at sua. 

^ im.many lives by the sinking of the Orion 

I steamer has, cases, forcibly tutiied the 
of Public to means of prevetition and 

vain to think of regulatiins 
"^aSftst.such dl^Aslers, Were there a liability to a very 
IVequent fanning. of coasts in 

the circumstances for keemo|r a safe 

: .. I 

,■ hut ■ W© .. even' -under . the present 

; to'-bo: .impossible to ^ 

: vbbsb.V:'^i|t;|pibWilP^i^ :.have:the'. 

them/': ■ Bach- 

i; ,tejd"'hehee' 

^ :>li(drbuih«tanpb8' ^ 


suffbrers are beyond benefiting by experience, and, as 
for othersi w^hy thby ail ©1^^^ that such a thing 
does hapten occasionatly, and they, now feel tlmt it is 
as reitfiobHy possible in their particular case as ever. 

In the case of the Orion One circumstance iraM highly 
characteristic; The boats were quite unready to be let 
down into the s^ to saV© the passengers, and, awiord- 
iiigly, one of them' being to; bo disen^ged only by 
cutting the fastenings, it w:eht down end foremast, and 
canted a multitude Of people into the water. Did any 
one ever see the boats iif a better state of preparation ? 
Our Tecollections of them in general brinff them Ixifore 
our minid*s eye as filled With barrels or other packages, 
as if the ofiScers and crew (and this we believe to bo 
the general ease) despised the precautiOLi of taking 
boats for the saving of lives in case of shipwreck, and, 
submitting to the taking of them wnth reluctance, were 
determined to signify ^ them all possible contempt. 

While it may be difficult, or almost impossible, from 
the nature of the case, to keep up a vitality in any 
regulations for the protection of life at sea, there is 
nothing to prevent passengers from taking a precaution 
which, in a large class of cases, may prove the means 
of saving their lives. A swimming- belt, elfectual for 
sustaining a full-grown |)erSqn in the water, can be had i 
for nine or ten shillings, and it dtes not take up more < 
8pa<?e in a carpet-bag than a night-shirt. The utility ; 
of this simple article has been often pointed out;, and j 
it is to he seen in shop- windows in almost every large I 
town; yet its serviceableness does not seem to have | 
l)een generally apprehended ; otherwise we should surely | 
have heard of some one of the unfortunate passen- 
gers by the Orion having been fortunately possessed of 
such an artieie. On that disastrous occasion, the cir- 
cumstances were precisely those in which a swimming- 
btdt can be used advantageously, the whole necessity 
being a mere sustentation of the person in the water 
till help should arrive. Yet not one of the hundred 
and thirty passengers had taken this simple ^irecaution. 
The result was that wild seen© of helpless struggling hi 
the water, from which it seems a wonder that any one 
besides the few able to swim should have escaped. The 
loss of the Pegasus in July 1846 was a preciseiy similar 
case. In a calm sea, on a summer night, close upon i 
shore, ©very one of the passengers would have been 
almost sure of ©scaping to land if provided with this 
simple and inexpensive oontrlvahce. After that sad 
afiair, the newspapers Were clamprous for alr-cushlons 
and iife-bnoys being ca^ied in eyery steamer, as a pro- 
vision against this class of accidents ; but time passed 
on— and the suggestion was forgotten witli the* circum- 
stances which had called it forth. 

Wmt rightj we should Ifit© Wdifd 

•*'.ipiii|^y^to cW©,ihWd::4sdi^.^tWr''i|l*^ 614' '■ 
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years ago in mercantile circlM. Itisoften^ of conrse, 
necessary in such quarti^s to sp0»k of bargains or nego- 
tiations, in which "thoro m always two pames 
concerned. Ile^e tlia wofd is rightly used, whether 
there be one or luoro It may be A 

and B against C, When of bourse A and B form the one 
party in the affair, and C, singly by*him8elf, the other* 
Mercantile inen, having so often pdbasion to speak of 
individuals in this way a| parties, came at length to 
lose sight of the distinctibh between the two, and used 
the word party for ihdiyidiial on all occasions, whether 
right or wrong. This, however^ should be resisted in 
literature, and even in conversation, as a vulgarism, 
and we proclaim war against it accordingly. 


STATE OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

At a late meeting of a farmer’s club in Berwickshire, 
Professor Johnston gave an account of a tour which he 
had recently made in North America with a view to 
ascertain the state of agriculture in that quarter of 
the world. An abstract of his observations will be 
read with interest during the present contentions on 
rural matters 

* The professor mentioned that the state of agriculture 
in the northern parts of America, in our own provinces, 
and in New England, was generally w'hat the state of 
agriculture in Scotland probably was eighty or ninety 
years ago. In some parts of New Brunaw:i(;k they arc 
very nearly in the precise condition in whicli Scotland 
was 120 years ago. Go as far west as you like, and as 
fur south as you like, the same general description 
applies to the whole. In regard to the cultivation of 
land in America, its condition arises from a variety of 
causes, and very few considerations will enable you to 
understand how it has come about. If you ask your- 
selves to what class does tlie majority of emigrants 
belong, you will have no difficulty in coming to a con- 
clusion. Look at the great crowds of people who go 
from Ireland, from the Highlands of Scotland, and the 
hundreds of thousands proceeding from the great towns 
of England and Scotland— ask yourselves of what class 
they consist— what amount of intelligence and agricul- 
tural knowledge they possess ; arid in the answer to 
this you will at bnce find the key to, the state of the 
land in the whole northern part of America. Now, 
what has been their procedure^by what kind of pro- 
cedure have they brought about tlie exhaus- 
tion to which the soil ^ Of course in 

speaking of the exhausted he did not refer to the 
virgin soU which never received the plough or 
tJie sp)!^ but to ihe soil under their cultivation^ and 
which iiow exhausting. The forest was in 

the first placed burned, after which the 

ha*rdvfija":jit, and- 



and extended even into the state of New York. Well, 
but what steps were they taking to remedy this state of 
things^ Were tliey dbtng anything to bring biudc the 
land to a prodiuitive condition ? and in order to do this, 
were they taking steps to put auy knowledge into the 
heads of those who cultivate it? Now 6n those pbints 
he was happy to say that be could Sjiak Very favour- 
ably. But what inducement had they ip make ihese 
exertions? They grow corn enough— they have no 
want of agricultural produce as we have i but wiifin he 
told them what was the condition of New England in 
reference to the Western States they would understand. 
All the now states — all the virgin bind where wheat was 
cultivated— yielded a crop for little or nothing, but it 
could not yield by any means a large crop. In thp 
State of Mudiigan, between Lake Superior and Erie, 
the average produce was not twelve huehds an acre ; 
but it was got for nothing. In iffew Brunswick, 
which w’as very thinly populated, he was told that ten. 
bushels hn acre paid well— but the produce was not 
large. In the Western States they were unable to 
produce it very cheaply. At the time I was there the ^ 
prices varied from 60 to 80 cents a bushel— that is, 100 
cents being 48 . 4d. In th(} extensive Wdiftern States 
and part of New York, Avhero it was shipped to Egg- 
land, the price v.'iried according to the distance. Now, 
the condition of things* in the Western States ijf refer- 
ence to England was preidscly the same as the condition 
of England in reference to the wheat-producing coun- 
tries of the Baltic. The condition of the farmers was 
exceedingly bad, and in Maine he was informedl tli-at 
they were all in a state of bankruptey. The land was 
all mortgaged, which hung like a milfstone rdund their 
necks, and was worse even than the state (if the fWnwers 
in this country. They were thus unable to (bm pete 
with the western parts of New York or Luke Ontario. 
They had all heard of the famous wheat of Genesse^s, 
W'hero the land, was more fertile than in any part of 
Great Britain, and he learned there that they vrete lay** 
ing the land down to grass, because they couM not 
afford to grow wlieat, As a remedy for this state of 
tilings they w«re establish ipg ngriimltural societies in 
the different states, qpd the legislature was profiding 
funds to support these societies and for the diffusion of 
knowledge. Let him now come to another point of 
great importance, and to which they Vkoiild perhaps like 
him to advert — namely, what will lie the ei&ct of an 
improved condition of agriculture ip AttiericA' upon ua 
—what influence will the growth of wheat in the States 
have upon us— or what influence is the progress in agri- 
culture, conseciuent on this great desirO for iniproVe.. 
ment, likely to have upon the state of agriculture in 
Great Britain ? In New Brunswick, New Engliitid, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Coutiecticut. and Newltork, 
the growth of wheat has almost ceased ; andit ia pow' 
gradually, receding fkrther and farther westward* .Now? 
When he ibid them this, they would Aeo that wimt 
lieved to, be the case was- really the ' case 
not" be. very long. -before Atneriog 
faet. the united B'tateS' were nnab]e-now^0|.iSW'^S- 
With, -Wheat -ih: anydarge'’<jnanrityi;v'''M'SSI:W 
'indigii’’born:..in-t6" 'general- use -we- 
bii^vliCdid'-'not'^ think 

ilA^^>El^\:;Now;lA 

will the'’ 
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TXr^ ANGJO SAXON lUCE. 

In 1020 tho Ando Sixonrace num1>orsd about 0,000,000* 
fltid uiis oonfiiitn to hn^hnd, Walfs, and Sootlnnd, and 
tlio rombmation of 'nhioh it is tho rpsnlt was not tUcu 
mo#© tlun JiiU pcifcotid, lor neitlipr Wil<»8 nor Scot 
land wiB lidf Sixoiused at tbo tinio Now it iiumbors 
/ 0,000,000 of Iiuhi in bemra, planted upon all tlic islands 
and continents of the tarth, and iiKmsin^ every w 1 m lo by 
an mtense latto of pro|<ression 11 is fut ibaorbin^ oi dis 
fdiemK dl the abiftjcmb tlo(h or birbuoiis tribisol men 
tint lu\( oeeupudthe conlimiits of Ainciua Afii<'i,Asn, 
ill 1 the islmds of the ori in it no f];u it pli>Hu il ii\u 
I intion snixixui to check i(h propiiu;itioii, it will number 
hOO 000 (K)() ol bumin In mprs m li lb in 1 )0 m ii ^ troni tlu 
pnsent lime - ill speikiiig tbi *.iino 1 e<iiti*d to 

tbesimc liti ntuio and iibu:ioii, in 1 oviiil linifl: ill its m 
herent and itialienablc dm Klcr)<ilus Jims the |>opnlfi 
tiouol the earth lafost bt i omin^ Anislo Sivoni^o 1 b^ bl >od 
lint the r m Iwli IniiCfinge is inort silt cxiuusivr ind ip^ 
p;iertsiw il nil tlu blood ol tlntiui. Whin a (Oinniunit> 
brp:ms to spt lU tlu 1 iip,bHb Im^ nvt it is bill Sj\onisid, 
even if not a drop of tin A.m,l)Si\oii blood iins m its 
veins Inland vv is mvti rdoiubtd from Indtiil )il c 
North \iiMrun or Austiibi but lu iil> tlu \ih Ic of its 
7)000 000 or* 0,000 0(U» vbiiid> spt iK tlu 1 ^hsh lin,^uu,L, 
which w tlu pi#pititon stiU ti biinf iiitiid) ibhoibi 1 
Info tlu Anglo Sixon i ire is oiu rf its nio*>( iig laini and 
iisr fiil^crlomcuts J \<r>\dui( tlic 1 in lish 1 irifl:uai^< i i, iiu 
mg upon tin Imgiiie s ot tlx c nth, ml ]U(.])inng tho<4( 
who speik f »r this ihsordioii J lu Mnimi' pc m.i ition < t 
tlu 1 ist Indus isleinuTU d , md it is ])iol ildi tint v^ithin 
fltty Mois f >,000 000 of ii mian Iktii h t tlu Asntie lui 
Mill s|>oiK tin language on tint roiitiiunt Si it is m th 
United State About >0 OOOi nm rints ironi <Tt nn inv in I 
other countries of eontiiuntil Liiroj r lu aiiivnurm tliih 
(onntiy iv«rv >t n Piihaps thr v r iniiot ipiak a worl ol 
KngliflhVthiu iluv fust hud on oui sh irs, but m llu 
r lurso of a few > tan th v niisNi tit 1 nmuan t> fonu 
ettint riuii diilluiiHit uiontlu sime bmduaiumu 
cmninou adiooh with th >s< rf native \nuii( ins ml 
bnome, la t\M> k^ow up ind dillusi- tluibsdxs imong tlu 
ri <*l ol the populati an, r ouipl ti 1> Aut,lo S i voniac d 1 hus 
tlio TIKO is list oienpvnu, ind •aulidu ni ^ t » its/muis all 
the ( mtmenta and ml mds of the f irth 1 lie indson of 
mmy a '>oiiiu* minwho ir i lh these luu s v<m 11 piohihh In 
to H(u tlu dav when that raie wifj iiumbn its 00 000 000 
if human luiiigs flu ir uiutv, hirnu ind brotlurhoo 1 
muatlu rkt Cl mined b) the i htiona brtncin On it But ii i 
and tilt Unitul St^vti s Flu ir iim m w ill he t he union ot the 
two wmUh u thej diae harp^e tlu ir dutv to < aeh otlu i and 
to Uiinkind, the> muni lu eoint the united he irt of (he 
mighty laco Ihty rc^iresint, fuebtiw, us mvriad veins with 
the hlooel of moril md pohtu «1 lih Upon tlu stiti ot 
their ftliowahip, thi n,nu lo than upon tlu union ot my two 
nations on earth, depends the well heme ol hum iiuty, and 
the pe<itc and ptogre «s ol the w oild - 1 an neo« ; ftfr? 

RirKioniin rAiin. 

Thtre aw p*rts of the worlel bceides China where <veu 
rats are tatcE, and Mti m would astonish those a< i ns 
lomod to the British spooiea, which, tike even the 1 irgest, 
m Lilliputian 4 $ tmniputed with an itive ot the } 1 st Indu a, 
iiT i satittf loloiiJv doaedbed b> Cbrnml Ilaidwuke in tlu 
sf V < nth V olmnc of the * Liunsttui Tranww tiona * 1 he spec 1 
menlu ?h set dad wisttfcMloi apidwolghtd two pounds 
eleven oumu s md 1 half t its total hmi^t twmg two fee 1 1 w 0 
mche 9 and a piirttj llo anahvoB v» tho pnlo grow 9 
laigtL nnd wemha three pound# ana upwardi j no that th© 
nattio# have bctoie them on tablo an animal aa largo a# a 
wild tahbit) and dnubtlc ss, a# they uo ea 01 

lutt 118 palgtihlo 

PEOCt Ul SB, 

TJierp i# noiWng rtleohttiomrv* ha««n«a thnw \$ 
BO utoiwtturai and m eonvuisiv© ta «# tlWf 

fUnkln to Iwov thmjra 0^4^ i^hwi all the woiM & by tho 
^ tm law of ita neatiou, m etomal pn>e/ws9, ai^ hm 
ol* ^11 the ovlla in tlio w wld may bj traced to that naturtA, 
but moat dofdiy onnir of human Indolenoe and 


but moat doi^ly «nn»p of human ludolegoe and 

that OW »nd not tp It |a 

tia JN# of up an JfWdly4*Mib* imd natlwni 


anr necromancy of inr pasi 

nv ( II DFR ( SMI BRII 

< I am TH fioem sweeter when t lu tt nson 
Of then fl is 0 er , 

Scenes arc fane 1 , fi r the icnson 
fhat w( no ei mii} soo them more 
Oft amid an ore bnid bwclling 
AV ith req, fi agr int apples I 
Languish fot that liutfan dwellfng 
When, inj i o(.,(r ^onth wont hi 
Langiiuh 1 ir the mangoes golden— 
bwett guavas puilr at coie— 

Or 1 mogiuniUs Inwatdh Idinp 
< iiiiiHon kcinds m lu h store 
Pup ins, m the sunsbine, >tlU>w, 

( luhtenng thu k ncath foliage bro id— 

Plantains primrose hind and ni 11 nv - 
1 im iiiiids th it htoiid tUo 1 m 1 
Custaid iiiplts whiti and null i 
With it dm >st 111 I thin naino— 

Swcit 1 sr ipphs uloKiis Eilll \ 

(>u a trci of (.t ilwait fr mu 
I igN the eooleitt fi uit tlist quent hr s 
} tvtied lips math tii pit skii 
And bue h il w u s us no di w dit nclu b 
'^i nth ftui n 1 ihi rn 1 ]( la 8 < >08 ' 

AV hi tef no pri/ the things m liavi not 
thus ah vevvintwoi schs^ 

Thfw well imm jit tA Ihivfaic n L 

I > tl ( nund rint nti liii us 
In th si divs T 1 lentn b r 

II m llonKidfoi Hntlshlinl 
Iht verv an usof 1 cm t- I> < inbn 

VV irni 1 lie ith fnmv s gtm Ihiiil 
< msl psfrom them nd prmu s i> 
fi til n I fioni th hillsi 1 di w 
Milt 1 pi dtliinlinhti tpoBKi 

III in d mithslcKs fci udUsiblu 

AA h< n the b lb I h perfinn I bl ns ms 
811 nn r thi n f, ddlil u (a it Is m u , 

T be th night im r 1 1 ind b s ms 
1 ) ck I w itli ] ml s in I vioh fs eh ar , 

Ant them >pn» white and f» ami nt 
Iwmtd mil hair H 1 lUkn^n lit 
Hrimc 1 1 ifin > sdit innings inriui t 
Ntitiui hill Si swi ltd hruht 
As tlu M 11 lihis tie 1 iitid 
In rut ( 11 tv summit lav 
Ah I h \ M 1 1 nil thini i an mcaani d 
Jiiatl>* till (hrv IU!,^ iwav 

lerthc vbaent c\tz 1(1 K ng 
Ot tin p tat 6ttU lu II iiig 1 1 ilso, 

Ihttoilv thopiiscnl wronging, 
A\itli<om)lnintftinwnsiU lavs 
AV( but till )W athwart the futuie 
8 hri il w« sure ti> broo I when lU 
I rli ) H swei tiHt s ngH au innlt r 
1 h in lorn 8 il« nci m hi^t Ii ill 
AA h> is this? AV hy i 1 h( c sik h \aIno 
On lifi ii vainlv ^quand ndg liU 
AA hv w hi n gentle v oin « i all j oii, 
turn to thnsi n iw dumb and cold ^ 

AAhv when evening 8 ibid wsirumlua 
P 1 ut the in 1 la of >oqth 110 mote 
boom tin wteaUiatlut nio) baveoiowiitd ua 
I or the. tl orna wilhin tin tr coie ? 

Bnbtk ties < f the nfli etiona 
AA e uirtV quwtion aye In 1 afn, 

Making at|lU he at t el« otioru 

C«a1niilii (leoiaibns of (iht btaiu 
Ood hath given U 8 tiiu,twi and ft# Hufp. , 

And to I tfgntate their * boiee, , 

AA e mnat Iqok far aoth revealing 
At {Hi ndU tttone empleya 1 

Ihcorfrtfhti* witfqof iiawm 
As a ghidv tauKht hv tqfcU, 

Are lfk 0 sodM vdhemm eif (roObon 
Ptannad trithm a lion'a den 
OiM flweu, puaiHlortate 4g|kJlei»ct 
Ihrovea how fnilaofaa m mialitd, 

(Turt go tUiltoi4eugu«Ok h* vomnoo, 

Wqath the lion 9 pawn ow hiwln d » 

1 qvO) urtwt j<*v, tttid irttfoeont liking*. 

Hiiw (boil beauts, not heads 

Th0 spidot wob of tuotaphyidtii 

HontKit frtU84r teM4 to shmdii f 

CWAUi»*ii«,nljiuhfltt, JMlnbwtfb Also 

Loudon, and j M^OUeUAW, «! W Oiler Hlieot, 

IhlMItLe^Piintod by W A » CuAMnanO) KdlnbUrgh 
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r»ICli 1-3 


|! A BREACH OF CONFIDENCE. 

' I i;o not want a wife — at least at present. I am not 

I j aeven-fuid-twenty, but thirty-four : and 1 have not L..300 
; I a year (nor indeed 300 pence) independent of my pro- 
; I fesslon. It is essential that these Btatenients should be 

I I understood, for the better oornprehension of the scheme 
, : of villany in which I have been, and am at present, 
! j engaged. 

i I Furthermore, I believe my handwriting has already, 
more tlian once, given many persons reason to form a 
; I tolerable conception of my character, witliout the aid of 
i a griiphiologist. And as to my self-knowledge, I under- 
stand my own disposition pretty well. I am perfectly 
I aware of my faults wJien at times I know I am doing 
! an absurd, selfish, ill-judged, cow'ardl}^ illiberal, or at 
ij least doubtful tiling. This keeps one half of my dis- 
■ I position in constant warfare with the other. Sometimes 
! the (ime is powerful enough to conquer the bite : sonie- 
I times the former miserably gives iu. However, suflice 
; ! it to say, that, from practical reasoning, 1 know most 
of my failings; indeed my better -half (of my dispo- 
sition) occasionally murmurs, ‘You have said a sharp 
I unkind thing, and hurt another’s fijelings wantonly, 

; and w'ithout clnmce of appeal;’ or some similar chid- 
ing ; and then I am sure to suffer far more within me 
than the aggressed. With all this, I do not want 
anybody to teach me what I am : more especially for a 
I shilling. 

I I am not by any means a sporting character. I 
never made a bet in my life, beyond a hopeless pair of 
gloves. In the course of a tolerably active career, of 
that unsatisfactory and wearing -out kind known as 
* upon town,’ I never saw a prize-fight : nor, judging 
from the hideous and unsavoury rufiSans I once fell 
amongst returning in a train from the battle-field, have 
1 any wish to. As to racing, the fluctuations of betting 
arf^ a greater puzzle to me than the politics of Central 
Europe. This very last Derby Day^n the ‘ hill,’ in a 
goodiposition, and surrounded by friends who bawled 
themselves bloodshot as VeUigeur thundered along the 
turf-^I never saw the race. I wras engaged in conver- 
sation at the time with something a great deal more 
interesting; and, ori being infermed by a friend (who 
was standing on ; tliree cushions, put on a hamper, and 
elevated finally bn the seat of the box) * They’re of!* 
with a vehemence that nearly shbeh him over, I replied^ 
‘ Oh, are they? 1 dareaay it’s all righV and continued 
. my conversation.. 

‘ But what do we care about ail this ? ’ ash my readers, 
1 have no doubt, by thU A patience, 

if they please, until I explain; simply, that, from mere 
idleness and curibsity I have bebb tetely havm^^ 
deal of quiet fun to teysef am<^gbt 
tisements of the day, relating 


I topics. And some of the odd thiiigs that have come 
under my notice I am aiixious to bring before them. 

A few weeks hack, at the expense of a guinea, I drew 
up and inserted the following advertisement in one of 
the most popular of our London w eekly papers. I re- 
versed my inilials— made my bookseller my accomidiee 
by requesting him to receive the answers — and was 
fortunate enough to get a place at the top of the best 
column, above two others of a similar nature ; — • 

MATllTMONY.— A Oontletnan, aped 27, of ffood cdiicalWn and 
coniiexionB, with .in ino«)nie of a j'oar, indepriridcnt of. }a.*i 

profession, is doisirotis of foniiinp a Matriinoiiial Alliance. The 
lady in list not be olclex* tiian hiinsclf, of pleasinp manners, and 
conversant with tlie usapes of sotnet}’. Property is not so much 
looked for as an aprceahle companion, in whom also a knowledpe 
of music or biDRing would bo desfriible, but not indispensable. 
TTltiiuat.clin]>pinc.ss and benefit to both pai'tics is the sole objeut of 
this ndvertiwement, and answers will meet with every attention. 
Addressed, p|f.^paid, to S. A., Library, 42, Tottenham Court Road, 
London. 

At the same lime I replied to various other advertise- 
ment : but ray business at present is with the matri- 
monial one. ^ 

It appeared in the Saturday edition of the paper, 
and on Monday morning IJiiad two answ'crs. Seven 
more came in the everyng — fbur more on Tuesday,* nml 
two on Wednesday, when they ceased, amounting alto- 
gether to fifteen. I believe most of these to have been, 
bona fide, seriously sent. Let us now tfee the nature of 
these communications. 

But firstly, in my own defence, ifi ease 1 should be 
attacked with the charge of acting dishonourably to- 
wards my fair correspondents — more especially as seve- 
ral of them almost demand secrecy — let me state that 
1 believe myself fully justified in publishing their eflh- 
sions, in order that the lesson may not be without 
its moral. The ‘ ultimate happiness and benefit to both 
parties’ mentioned as ‘the sole object of the advertise- 
ment’ may yet bo achieved. When a woman, in what- 
ever position of life she may be, so far loses all caution 
and sense of position as to reply to an anonymous com- 
munication, she must abide by the consequences. The 
folly of such a proceeding cannot be too severely repre- 
hended or, as in this instance, punished. In my case the 
•L.30D a year, independent of my profusion/ was evi- 
dently the bait. Why should a yolingmali iii the favour- 
able position whieh I assigned to be driven 

to advertise for a wife ? Wii 1 unfitted for the 
manners of polite society^ oi^ did any mofal 
about me that ciretc ? 

Was there no one amongst my *good^^^ iiu^niiexions’ who 
would have me f W the chants that I was 

not a swindler, a 

and person^ a vifiaiu iteneridiy, or iMnrhaps^^t^^ 
ried? 1 had said nothing about l^eren^^ 
neither given nor required : did this look like mi 
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honourable transaction ? And how could it be supposed 
that any man would risk the future comfort of his entire 
life on an acquaintance with disposition and character 
formed on the questionable judgment of an anonymous 
rendezvous ? 

But to the replies : and here they are, transcribed most 
faithfully, with every peculiarity of orthography and 
punctuation copied. The words printed in italics were 
underlined in the originals ; and, as is usual in female 
correspondence, betray a singular emphasizing of those 
entirely unimportant. When initials are used, I have 
changed them. 

The first was written in a bad band, which the writer 
had tried to make dashing by flourishes : — 

* Sm — Having seen your advertisement in the 

— - and wishing to enter into the holy state 

‘I am a perfect muoian botli Instrumental and vocal 
and equally donesticated should this meet your views 

please to address . 

Mr S. A.* 

The next was better in the penmanship, and slightly 
scented : iJVas delivered with the preceding one : — 
^*Let me unplor»3 of you not to think me immodest 
but ygur frank advertisement impels me from its Gentle- 
manly tone to think in you a consummation of my 
wishes may be found, rememlx 3 r that 1 rely implicitly 
on your honor when I thus confide I am til years of 
age of excellent family and am moving in an unexcep- 
tionable sphere. It would ill become me to speak of 
my beauty my figure tastes liabits manners accomplish- 
ments or aiiniability of dispoi^ition nor should it be my 
task to pourtray the intellectual acquirements which 
are thought to enhance the value of all such gifts 
suffice it they have been enough to procure me many 
enviable offers but amongst them all there was not one 
whom I could truly love and none shall have my hand 
unaccompanied by my heart yet I have often longed for 
one to love and look to anjl to cling to ^vitli a woman’s 
first'affection. I snatch ff few rqoments onlj left to our 
sex in the after dinner Drawing room or I would say 
mote Answer this and be discreet as you are secret 
for I risk much in tlius outstepping womans bounds 
tlirough my desire to know you fully, Adieu. 

‘Address « — .* 

If this silly girl comes to see her epistle thus in print, 
she will learn at the same time how absurd must have 
been her fiddle-faddle sentiment, that created anything 
to ‘ cling to * in the unknown writer of a really very 
commonplace advertisement. 

The next; has higher pretensions 
‘Sm^Ilf conquering the natural repugnance a woman 
must not unnaturally feel in replying to a matrimonial 
advertisement suCh as J now adventure upon she boldly 
braves the world’s opinion and answers it what can she 
expect? scorn contempt and eilenCe? Buch would be the 
aUBwer of many or of mosty but inch Would not be could 
^^ inward workings of a much long suffering 

bare to the gaze. I would beg of^ you to 
but faith in linaphM’a truth which 
:^;tbinli' would .nofc wila!i|^ 

;Could "'t 

■yCai»'bech:-t^ 
my. hrea4'«S^ ; 'W:, 

^-^ji^pounds and 




• and other noble families must vouch. 1 can say 

no more, but destroy tliis letter and let no evidence 
remain of the weakness of, Sir, 

0 yours, 

E. M. 

‘ Should you entertain this reply I will meet you in 

St Park, on Wednesday evening after seven and 

before eight o’clock. I shall wear a Barege dross, blue 
with white stripe primrose coloured bonnet with feather 
and fall, and should you have a geranium in your coat 
I will accost you.’ 

There was something very displeasing in this letter — 
the attempts at ‘ fine ’ writing, and trash about ‘ man- 
hood’s truth,’ and ‘ feminine unprotectedness,’ more 
than counterbalanced the five hundred pounds. I hated 
also the sentence, *Iii years I number 29 summers.’ 
Why could not E. M. say she was nearly thirty ? 

No. 4 came to the point at once, as follows 

‘ Miss F will be most happy to meet S A in 

Square, on Thursday evening at 6 o’clock : Miss 

F will be dressed in a white silk bonnet, glace silk 
cloak and dress, and will walk between the Nos. ,no 
and 48.* 

This was written in a nice ladylike band; so was 
No. 5, but hazy in composition, and without a stop tho 
whole way through : — 

‘A lady aged 24 years possessing an aniiable dis- 
position agreeable manners and personal attractions 
would be happy to have an interview with the adver- 
tiser and the object may perhaps bo best attained 
should he feel inclined to walk in the Clapham Moad 
near Kennington Gate between the hours of 3 and 4 
tomorrow afternoon and in order that no mistake 
should occur he should wear a piece of scarlet geranium 
in his button liole and carry an umbrella and should a 
lady inquire of him the way to Clapham he may con- 
clude it is the writer To i)revent misnnderstanding she 
thinks it necessary to state that she has not any pro- 
perty and that she is a good musician and Vocalist. 

Juno 

It is odd that two of the ladies should fix on a 
geranium as a mark of recognition. With these ready 
appointments on their sides, the wonder becomes, not 
so much tliat they should trust the author of the adver- 
tisement, as tliat they should think him likely to choose 
a companion for life under such circumstances. No. 6 
was as follows : — 

‘ Sir— III answering your cbdvtrtimwni in yesterdays 
Times respecting a matrimonial alHmee I venture to 
treat with you for being left an orphan I find that I 
want a Aind protector and one who would rea% make 
me his cowjoanton. My Age is twenty-five. I cannot 
boast of any property at present* My Education has 
been good but plain and without aceoinpliehm#ts 1 
have been accustomed to tlie usag^ of society having 
lived as coni]paniott to A kuig for sewal years Should 
you feel disposed to take any notice of this please to 
addro8t fo F. B. N. Post Office ---r- Bi St James’s ’ 

hi, . 

.ihouldS .A' 

ii, . tbl* ' does’ but the ■ 
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Even had T been inclined to have had my home ren- 
dered ‘ cheerful and happy ’ by the writer of the above, 
there was something uncomfortable in t!ie notion of the 
musical ‘ family;’ and the wording of the lettef almost 
suggested the idea that I should be obliged to marry 
them all, thus bringing a concert ciJbout my ears that 
would soon have promoted discord. 8 was certainly 
more satisfactory, albeit its fine crowquill hand took 
some trouble to decipher. It ran thus ; — 

* A young lady under 27 of good connexions and well 
educated, voice generally considered pleasing and fond 
of music, with a small income at present, anticipating 
property at a future period, fond of literature and re- 
tirement, (though if not presuming on being explicit in 
offering her sentiments, she considers vivacity at times 
agreeable and efficacious in smoothing tlie roughness of 
our path in this world) cun meet S. A in front of the 
church, on Friday evening, at 7 o’clock.’ 

No 9. was brief and inexplicit. It w'as written in a 
hand very like that used in making out manuscript 
washing bills; was entirely without stops, and betrayed 
some ignorance of composition, as will be seen : — 

‘ Sir trusting you will excuse the liberty I have 
taken in intruding myself to your notice or writing to a 
stranger which is indeed very unlike me I am only on 
a visit from the country may I wait your reply in sin- 
cerity and truth your real sentiments and am yours 
respcicfully M. 15. A. 

‘ Address, post office 

No. 10 was equally deficient in detail, but better 
written. The lady had, however, odd notions of capi- 
tals, which were used as shown : — 

* Sir — It is with great reluctance 1 assure you that I 
take tile liberty of Addressing you without the Intro- 
duction generally expected on such Occasions but I am 
liappiy to say my Character is such that it will bear the 
Strictest investigation and my Family is respectable 
your answer will Oblige your Obedient Servant S. .1. 

‘ Address, Post Office road.* 

There w-ere two or three followed in the same style — 
wu'itten in neat feminiue hands, all claiming to be 
under 25, with a slight knowledge of music, and cx- 
Iiectations of small sums. One expressed a long-felt 
wish ‘ to be united to a party of gentlemanly habits and 
good family.’ Another requested that all letters might 
be posted (an address was given, and I found from 
‘ Kelly’s Directory ’ it was a correct one) so as to arrive 
between 11 and 4: I presume whilst the father or 
guardian was * in the city,’ as it was dated from a 
suburb. 

No. 14 was, to my thinking, the most agreeable of 
the lot. It was beautifully written, and well punc- 
tuated 

* Having seen your ndvertisement, allow me first 

to state my age which is twenty-one. I ain generally 
considered to be possessed of pleasing manners ; but 
that, of course, Miay be owing to the j^Uality of friends, 
I possess but a Very slight kuowled^ Of music, but for 
the griitification of a person I loved should be but too 
happy to R ; and last but not least to be men- 
tioned is %ai:I fear barrier to a further 

acqttaintanoe%f]QainOly;-liai::^ all | 

I have to dflbip. r P i>e<mhiary I 

tesy he necessary ^ yout views, if sO to 

wish you ^^ successfhl ternEdna^h to^ y^ 

^'remain ' 

. ■v' "Fowinnknown 0^ 

: V:;::' - ' t 

.;Sheuld/yOa' dcera'.'&i'S: me. at'.' 


the Post Office. . Pentonville, to be left until called 

for.* 

I was almost sorry that, to all ai)pearances, so nice a 
girl should have answered the advertisement; but this 
public reproof— private so far as she herself is concerned 
— will do her good. 

The last was the longest, and the writer laid some 
claims to being a poet. The hand was good, and appa- 
rently known to be so, for the letter was written with 
care: but it was on embossed paper — such as we sec 
valentines on — und sealed with fancy wax. Let us see 
what it said : — 

‘ Sill— Having seen an advertisement in the ■— of 
last week, from a gentleman requiring a wife, permit 
me to off er myself as a candidate. 

‘I am the eldest daughter of a highly respectable 
tradesman, carrying on an extensive business at the 
West End. I am of a medium height, prepossessing 
appearance .and lady -like maimers : and I may say, 
without presumption, that it is my good fortune to be 
gifted w'ith three choice blessings — excellejnJ: health, a 
sweet temper, and a contented disposition. My age is 
twenty three, and I am of the established church.* I 
have been well educated and accustomed to good stciety ; 
and am thoroughly c.onveraant with all necessary house- 
hold duties. friends and connexions are of the 

highest respectability. With regard to pecuniary affairs 
I have not any settled income at present, being at home 
with my friends. 

‘ Should you think this communication w'orthy of 
notice you will oblige me by addressing a reply to 

F. C. L 
Post Office 
Brook St.’ 

(The following lines were enclosed : ) 

‘ In choosing n lIuBhaiwl, the man to tny mind, 

Must be scnKtble, gentle, benevolent, kind ; 

Of a tcni^r quite linn, y^t devoid of Bolf-will, 

If on good junoc resolved, plirsuing it still ; ^ 

Of a spirit so great as to keep out of debt, 

And at troubles unsought for, disdaining to fret. 

I’d have him bo lively, yet not void of^thinking, 

All gaming detesting, and not fond of drinlcing, 
ith n heart to enjoy what his hands may have got, 
Contented and ohcerful wh.atovcr dur lot; 

Fd have him esteemed by the good, and the Wise, 

I^ot a man of the world, though striving to rise; 
lie must lovo nie too well, at sniait errors to frown, 

And with me at his table sit happily down.' 

Here, then, ended my correspondence. Seriously, 
waa eomewliat depressing to see so many aspirants to 
an imaginary hand; and I began to think there was 
some truth in a theory lately started in socief^y, that 
husbands are becoming extinct. As I have stated, 
these letters had an air of truth— there was no ^ttejupt 
at disguised handwriting in any of them : and tkey wel:e 
evidently penned by females, T‘o these^ 1 wdiilid now 
repeat my opinion of the silliness of thus replying tO 
the advertisement. 

Let them think, for one of risk they rkh 

in so doing. Suppose— and itothjing would have been 
eirtler— I had handed over 
yoiixig men friends, end 
ject and see what 

'seriously they migk;t';kuy0:.1W^ 1- ^ 

Or suppose, i ap*' 

pointment, ■ ^vthe ■stleot;' ^t^oro,.my. .■ 

•house, ■ and ■ it ' 

.OUT amuseomii^ i. .jokes . ''thim. ■ : .iJiis b^.; : 

ployed keidi:' ■. 

.into had'uJxed'seriie^ 
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purpose froiD the beginning : and this I kept entirely to 
myself until the present moment. Nobody has seen the 
letters but myself, and they will now be destroyed, so 
tbatrall traces of tlie writers will be obliterated. Their 
contents will only appear in this present warning ; and 
I trust that my fair countrywomen will profit by it : 
and regard me rather as a friend, than a betrayer, of 
* unprotected females.’ 

So much for my advertisement. My other expe- 
riences have been gained firom those that I have an- 
swered myself: and a wonderful new world they have 
opened to me. Certainly the old proverb, that one-half 
of us does not know how the other lives is far above the 
mark: rather say one quarter knows nothing of the 
other three. A. S. 

tons; and 110 compositors, and 25 pressmen, are con- 
stantly employed.’ Besides this power in living muscle, 
there are three machines of four cylinders each, and two 
with vCktical cylinders, all employed in manufacturing 
news for the four quarters of the globe. 

A batch of papers was read at the closing meeting of 
the Hoyal Society^ among them an important one by 

Mr Newport on the generation of reptiles, in which 
some hitherto -unsettled points are determined; one 
also by Lord Rosse on the nebula; as they appear in 
the reflector of the monster telescope. One of them, 
spiral formed, is a most extraordinary and magnificent 
object, inciting to grand speculation on stellar forma- 
tion and movement. We are to know something more 
about these by and by, if the sky and the atmosphere 
will but be propitious. To descend from celestial to 
terrestrial matters : Faraday has given a lecture at tlic 
Royal Institution on the * philosophy of water and ice.’ 

A huge lump of Norway ice which stood before him 
served him for illustration and experiment. Perfect 
icc contains no air ; it behaves in certain cases as airless | 
water does, which will not boil until heated to 300 de- 
grees, and then it explodes ; so ice explodes when melted 
and boiled under oil ; as the lecturer showed by small 
lumps dissolved and heated in flasks. Pressure, too, has 
much to do with thawing and freezing: under very 
great pressure, water will not freeze at 32 degrees. 

Of course you know — at least you and every one else 
ought to know — that the bill to abolisli intramural in- 
terments has passed the Commons : the sooner it be- 
comes a law the better. The Sewers’ Commission are ' 
at work : they mean to commence their great task of 
drainage on the * Surrey side:’ this is as it should bo,, 
the worst first. And we are promised that from Vaux- ; 
hall down to Deptford no sew^er shall discharge its con- j 
tents into the Thames. The grand outlet for the south 1 
bank will be below Deptford, and contrived so as to flow j 
only at the fall of the tide. If saving the river from j 
pollution is to be the essential principle of the new I 
system, we shall have good reason to congratulate our- 
selves. We are told, too, that no needless delays will 
occur ; that 580 miles of sewer have been surveyed and 
levelled on the north side'; that 100 miles more remain 
to be done; that the survey map will comprise 900 
sheets, 270 of which are engraved, and all the rest in 
hand, besides 44 sheets of the reduced map. If the > 
Commission do really perform their promises, they w ill ! 
better deserve to hoist the besom as their standard than | 
did the doughty old Dutchman Van Tromp. i 

Philosophers abroad are working diligently at many 1 
interesting branches of physical science : magneto and 
muscular electricity, dia-raagnetism, vegetable and ani- * 
mal physiology : Matteucci in Italy, Rols-Roymonfi, | 
Weber* Reichcnbach, and Dove in Germany. The two | 
maps of isothermal lines fl>r every montli in the year, 
lately published by the lasi’mentioned mmn^, are re- 
markable and most valuable proofs of seientific insight 
and research. If they are to be depended on; there is 
but one pole of coldv situate in Northern America,; that 
supposed to exist ill the Aftlai^G continent dhiai^ars 
when the monthly peaiis maps will 

be highly useful and iudeed to 

students of luiturai pM and will sug- 

^t other and more ex^ Athobg the me- 
moirs brought Histery Society of 

Vtshha, is one by :!M^ Fra^ on « ihe IsMts whioh 

nature puts to the too great abuhdaUiCH The 

gwat diflfeiettoes in the M 

sieliisbni la attributed by this author in great part ^ to 
Ito^unei^ual prdpor When females 

W^ominat^ the species will be very 

LONDON GOSSIP. 

Jul» IftSO. 

The dispersive quality of heat is well exhibited here, 
in the mighty capital at this time ; the fervour of a July 
. teroperatui'fe'^ is too much for even metropolitau allure- 
mrnts. From the Queen of the realm to the quean of 
the household, all who can are on the wing, or giving 
the preparatory flapping. Other as well as canine 
noses scent the game: tlie Opera and the session are 
both sighing their last; there are no more feasts, and 
so sportsmen are speeding northwards for moorfowl. 
Cheap excursion trains, and trips to the continent, 
enable not a few for a brief period to shake off the ‘ strong 
urgencies ’of business, and recruit themselves for another 
twelvemonth of toil. While those who cannot or will 
not flit, creep about in the stripe of shade wherever 
they can find it, with the bewailing remark, * How 
empty town is!’ 

Gossip is, therefore, as may be expected, desultory, 
and 1 can promise you little fhore than sundry glean- 
ings, the last of the season. Whether thf y can be made 
to serve with dilution untiJttie stir begins ago i.i, remains 
to be seen. Our learned and scientific societies have 
begun their long vacation after crowding all arrears of 
work into Uieir'last evening meeting. At the Civil 
Engineers, papers were read on lattice, lift, and tubular 
bridges, on malleable iron, railways, and locks and keys. 
It appears that the oldest lock known is of Egyptian 
manufacture; its age is 4000 years: Chubb has not so 
much to boast of after all; notwithstanding that his 
locks with six tumblers are capable of 86,400 different 
combinations, which number, by a very slight change 
in the key, is increased to 864,000; and taking the three 
different sizes of keys, the fehole number of changes 
would be nearly $j000, 000. Another paper was about 
‘ printing machines.* On which subject we are told 
that * on the 7th Majr I860, the Times and Supplement 
contained seventy-two columns, or 17,500 lines, made 
; up of upwards of a million pieces of type, of which 
matter about two-flftdis wei« ivrii^n/ composed, and 
; ^rrected after seven o'clock in the evening. The Sup- 
: to press at 7-^0 Hi 

; ;;'v:^^'tihe;papw^^^ 4‘i5;A. M,and fhe/iei^nd';'iit;4‘46:: 

■: -7000 papers" befbre ■ 

l)efbre' 'and, 54,000/ 

s:bput:&ur h(mii'';/4lxe:^.^greaWli'- 
in .one. SiiiOOft -: 

] one'day'f puMji- ' 

j |pi®o]t!!» Ma^ch^.;.IB48, when the'piij^F 

usually required, 

; to ''be...printed''e^6r!y': 

Sti|>piement,' is. thirty :.acresi'the:< 
^ use is ' ' seveiit - 
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lowing yenr ; but ns nature never permits a permanent 
disturbance, the equilibrium is re-established, and in 
turn the males are most numerous, which reduces the 
species to infinitely weaker proportions. Another cause 
consists in contagious maladies, which, according to the 
seasons, attack some, and spare others. Variations of 
temperature, the absence or presenoe of snow, unequal 
numbers of insectivorous birds, are *al80 causes of irre- 
gularity in the numbers of insects ; and last, the unequal 
appearance of one species generally produces an unequal 
appearance of another to feed it off.’ 

A communication from M. Tremaux, an Abyssinian 
traveller, has been presented to the French Academy 
by M. Geoflfroy St Hilaire ; it gives an account of the 
sudden didbrence which occurs in the races of men and 
animals near Fa Zoglo, in the vicinity of the Blue 
Nile. The shores of this stream are inhabited by a 
race of Caucasian origin, whose sheep have woolly 
coats ; but at a few miles’ distance, in the mountains of 
Zaby and Akaro, negro tribes are found whf»se sheep 
are hairy. According to M. Trcinaiix, ‘ the differences 
and changes are due to two causes: the one, that veget- 
able nature, having changed in aspect and production, 
attracts and supports certain species, while others no 
longer appear, or the individuals are fewer. As for the 
second cause, it is the more surprising, since it pro- 
duces opposite ed'ects on the same point: where man 
has no longer silken, but woolly hair, there the sheep ! 
ceases to be covered with wool.’ 

M. St Hilaire remarked on these facts, that the 
degree of domestication of animals is proportional to 
the degree of civilisation of those who possess them. 
Among savage people dogs are nearly all alike, and not 
far removed from the wolf or jackal ; while among civi- 
lised races there is an almost endless variety — the greater 
part far removed from the primitive type. Are we to 
infer from this that negroes will cease to be negroes by 
dint of civilisation — ^^that wool will give place to hair, 
and incc versa / If so, a wide field is opened for experi- 
ment and observation. j 

M. Flourens, secretary of the Academy, communi - 1 
cates some particulars relative to the action of cer- 1 
tain substances when injected into the arteries. He j 
finds * that some act on tlie motive power {motricity) j 
only: these are sulphuric and acetic ether, &c. cam- 
phor, chloroform, essences of turpentine, mint, and rose- 
mary. Others act on the sensibility without affecting 
motricity; these are bases of the lycopoda;, hemlock, 
&c. And further, that the substances which bring on 
muscular paralysis, some (the ethers above-mentioned) 
produce the effect by causing a relaxation of the mus- 
cular fibre ; while such as chloroform cause the para- 
lysis by a tetanic contraction of the muscles. Apropos 
of this part of the subject, the author of a paper read 
before the Royal Society at its last meeting, shows that 
animal growth, in common with vegetable growth, de- 
j^ends on the formation of cells — that cells cannot be 
formed without the presence of phosphate and oxalate 
of lime ; consequently that the exhibition of phosphate 
of lime is the remedy for wasting of tlie muscular fibre, 
or loss of flesh. 

During the past winter Biot worked for several 
months at a series of careful experiments, to prove that 
water, when qpproaeiiing its point of congelation, has 
no influence on ^lariBeq light, and demonstrates its 
negative in a veiy satisflictoiy manner. The eflects 
of certjtin Hhuids on the phenomenon in question had 
led ya the supporitlph liquid would ahow 

Similar resets is set at vest i 

the with -sneh' 

scrupulquan^i Wy to bo repeated. M. 

Latour states th# diseaaes .of the skin 

Kpay be cured by at a low tem- 
perature^ and actiou of air ; and fur the 

latter part of the; pr^K^» ^poses the appUcatiou of 
an ihlpermeable A the 

entriince of flies into a rooiU Dela- 

marre* Thq ph^i is, to, stretch a net across the open 


window or door, which proves an effectual barrier, al- 
though the meshes may be sufficiently wide to afford 
a passage— a fact explained by the supposition that 
the flics fear assnare. Let me complete these foreign 
gleanings by two domestic items— the one that, accord- 
ing to the Lancashire central committee, Mechanics’ 
Institutes are more and more declining ; the working- 
classes shun them— a proof, is it not, that those asso- 
ciations do not supply the want felt, or supposed to he 
felt, by mechanics ? And the other, that a project is 
talked of for rapid steam communication from Holy- 
head to Dublin by means of a steamer of 12,000 or 
15,000 tons burthen, 1200 horse -power, which is to 
make the passage in three hours, and its steadi- 
ness in tlie water, preserve the passengers from sea- 
sickness. 

Our astronomical circles have been set on the qui 
vive by a paper just published in New England on a 
new theory of planetary movement and perturbation. 
The setting forth of such a question in the present day 
may he compared to a tlirowing down of the glove in 
the days of knight-errantry it is straightway picked 
up by a host of competitors, and is tested and discussed 
in twenty different ways till its true chara(U;(!r lias been 
demonstrated. Ethnology, too, is a subject which 
our transatlantic neiglibours are taking up with th9ir 
accustomed vivacity j some of their theories ve en- 
tirely opposed to that of tlie late Dr Prichard. Dr 
Morton has laid before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia a paper containing the results 
of his long-continued researches on the size of the 
cranium. He has examined and measured 623 skulls 
of different races, and concludes therefrom that — 1. 
The Teutonic, or Germart race, embracing, as it does, 
the Anglo-Saxons, Anglo-Americans, Anglo-Irish* &c. 
possess a larger brain than any other people. 2. The 
nations having the smallest heads are the ancient 
Peruvians and Australians, 3. The barbarous tribes 
of America have a much larger brain than the demi- 
civilised Peruvians or Mexicans. 4. The ancient Egyp- 
tians, whose civilisatioR antedates that of all other 
people (Mr Layard says otherwise), and whose country 
has been jusfly called ‘ tke cradle of the arts^ and 
sciences,* liave the legst-sized brain of any Oauc!asian 
nation, excepting the Hindoos ; for the very few Semitic 
heads will hardly permit them to bo admitted into the 
comparison. 5. *J'he negro brain is* 9 vubic inches 
smaller than the Teutonic, and 3 cubic inches larger 
than the ancient Egyptian. 6. Tha largest skull in the 
series is that of a Dutcli gentleman, and gives 1 1 4 cubic 
inches; and the smallest, 58 cubic inches,. belonged to 
an old Peruvian, tlie difierence between these two ex- 
tremes being not less than 56 cubic inches. 7. The 
brain of the Australian and Hottentot falls far below 
the negro, and measures precisely the same as the 
ancient Peruvian. And last, it appears that whatever 
may be the distortion, the Capacity is not altered. These 
facts are curious, and valuable so far as they go; the 
doctor’s condusions have, however, been disputed, to 
for the present their true scientific value is not eStaV 
lislied. In how far they assist the great question of tlhe 
unity of the human species remains to proved. In 
Germany another branch of the subject has ten taken 
up in two works published at Halle ; pne» a * dissertation 
on the country inhabited by the Geltir upon the affinity 
of their language with that ofithdibdO^Gerinanic popu- 
lations, and the influeu(» had 

in the ffirmation of thelegends of ^0 i^dle 
other is ‘ Considerations on 
Cdtsin general, and Ger? 

many,’ &:c. So you see; an 
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YariatlonB a guide-book may be produced. Albert 
Smith V * Month at Oi)DBtantiiiople’ is epoken of as a 
pleasant exception, one that dlscusseB the obverse and 
reverse of travel with no little philosoj^y and shrewd- 
ness. All by itself stands Alfred Tennyson’s new 
volume, ‘ In Memoriam:’ the first edition was all sold 
in two or three weeks. Its publication has added to 
the author’s reputation, and widened the circle of his 
admirers. The way in which the spirit of the poems 
rises from the despair of grief to the hopefulness of 
resignation is toucliing, true, and beautiful, and will 
waken responses in many a heart. The individual 
wliose death is therein lamented in such mournfhl 
music was the son of him to whom we are indebted 
for the History of the Middle Ages, It will he news 
to many to learn that the poet has ceased to lead a 
single life, and entered on that domestic state whose 
joya he has more than once described. 

^ You will perhaps remember my telling you some 
time ago of the prize awarded to Max Miiller by the 
French Academy for his philological essays? we have 
now something further from the same learned author: 

‘ The liig-Veda-Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmins ‘y’, or Veda of Braise. These writings are 
said to be some of the very oldest examples of litera- 
ture, perhaps more ancient than the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
and when the intimate connection between Sanscrit 
and the languages of Europe is borne in mind, some 
idea may be formed of the value of such a work to 
the philosopher, philologist, ethnologist, historian, &c. 
Being printed in tlie original character, it is of course 
beyond popular comprehension, or elucidation except 
by a scholar. Dr Muller, however, will himself in some 
measure smoothe the dilSculty, as he is about to publish 
on Sanscrit, and the relation of other languages to it, a 
task for which his labours have well prepared him. The 
Braimiius, it is said, at first threw many obstacles in 
the way, refusing to furnish necessary manuscripts ; but 
their scruples were at last overcome. This volume, 
which is the first of four, to he all of equal bulk, com- 
prises a thousand pages ; the author has been' at work 
upon it for five years, and has diligently availed hira- 
Belf of the resources in the libraries of i’aris, London, 
and Uxford. It is published at fhe charge ^>f the East 
India Company, wiio have very praiseworthily presented 
copies to numerous learned and scientific bodies at 
home and abroad. 

Foreign literature— French and German — is beginning 
to be less charged wjth elementary works on political and 
Bociol economy than of late. It w'ould appear that not- 
withstanding all our vaunted progress, we need to be con- 
tinually reminded of first principles— of what is right 
and wrong in regard to ourselves and others. One of 
these works—* Harmonies Economlques’ — has just been 
pubUshed by M. Bastiat, a name favourably known in 
this country. The aim of the writer is to show ‘ tliat 
in spite of tlie declamatioDB of certain sophists against 
the exigenci^ of society, against the limits opposed to 
individual liberty, it remains proved that, to develop 
himself as an intelligent and perfectible being, man 
req^ttires the co-operation of his fellows; that without 
.WBociation he would soon perish of hunger and 
In isolation. . , , , In g material as well as moral 
■pqmt of view, happiness M relative-^it is proportioned 
t^ e 3 ^t of wants ; and to Me for equality in this 
establish a yoke widoh wbnld be so much 
:w...it is- in'.'tSe^^inature.'Of.man W 

, are ■ ■■ 

for it; i 
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he may acoomplish this work, free competition must be 
left to individmd efforts. It is here that true equality 
is found, the only possible, which consists in liberty of 
action to each one in his sphere, so that ho may par- 
ticipate, according to his capacity, in the production 
and distribution of the social wealth. The greater part 
of the miseries and^sufferings of which society is accused 
as the author, havj no other cause than the numerous 
obstacles which impede the spring of free competition. 
Instead of calling on government to constitute itself 
administrator of all individual transactions, its function 
should be reduced to the task Csufibiently important) 
of watching over the public safety, repressing anti-social 
passions, keeping up and perfecting modes of commu- 
nication, so that trade may be assured of a more and 
more complete development.’ 

One more item and then ; Lamartine has published a 
dramatic poem, ‘ Toussaint L’Ouverture,’ which, as its 
title indicates, represents the revolution in Hayti. The 
most stirring scene is that in which tlie troops under 
Leclerc arrive from France: Toussjiint, desirous of 
learning their plans, feigns blindness, by turning the 
whites of hia eyes outwards — a power with v'hich the 
poet endows him — and enters the enemy’s camp with a 
guide. He lives there some time unsuspected, and is 
one day admitted to the council, to hoar a message 
which he is to convey to himBclf — the leader of tlie 
blacks. A negro captain, one of the rebels, enters, and, 
from spite, ofiers himself and his troop to Leclerc, and 
is about to detail all the plans of the insurgent, when 
Toussaint, suddenly reversing his eyes, rushes on the 
traitor, kills him with a dagger stroke, and tlien plung- 
ing into the sea, escapes amid a shower of balls. lie 
joins his army, gives the signal for action, troops rusli 
in, t)ic roar of cannon and rattle of musketry are heard, 
and with this first crash of battle the curtain falls. 

MR AllTHlTR’S INFALLIBLE JUDGMENTS. 
Wk had not been long settled in the pretty villago of 

S , where to us the simshino seemed brighter than 

elsewhere, and the spring blossoms more luxuriant, wdien 
our father signified that we might expect an immediate 
visit from Mr Arthur— a gentleman of whom wo lind 
frequently heard, but whom we had never seen. This 
announcement occasioned great excitement among us, 
seeing that we were spinsters of various ages, which need 
not be particularly specified ; hence it may naturally be 
inferred that the said Mr Arthur was a young eligible 
‘ match,’ or at least not a positively old and obstinate 
bachelor. Nevertheless, Mr Arthur was old, w'as a 
bachelor vowed to celibacy, and, moreover, had no for- 
tune to bequeath on his decease, as he merely enjoyed 
a life-annuity — fact he made universally public. Our 
father always spoke of Mr Arthur with the warmest 
attachment : they had been friends from boyhood ; but 
we ‘ girls’ ever heard his name with a certain degree of 
awe attached to it. And now he was actually coming 
to doraesticato with us, to take notes by our hearth- 
side of our sayings and doings! 

As the time appointed for his visit approached, we all 
became quite nervous and fidgetty/mucb to our dear 
father’s amuscjment 5 nor did he jin the least spare our 
nerves,.dUati0gonthe aoeontits we had hitherto receive 
of this formidable mrsonage, until m almost came to 
regarii him as something ♦ no qdite cabay.’ Report said 
that Mr Arthur wss so close an ohserVer of character 
^^ving/deveted his^ h^^^ to tife study^that the moat 
hiddem t!Mngs te hh haarin^tretio open to his pehetta^ 
tipn.^Mr4rthurdidiiot^ 

the fbturs j hutino myttery ©r conc^ of 
any kind whatimevbrv^ discMment 

knd: .the,:, .most ■ Wonierihi aldiSte.-.%lrp.-. '■ 
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no fostering care! — he could detect the * falsetto* of a 
husband’s * my dear,’ ora wife’s eubmissiye demeanour! 
Alack for the frailties of human kind, what a set of 
cowards he madle us ! But fortunately, while ivelding 
such formidable power, Mr Arthur was said never to 
exert it unkindly : he was benevolence itself— feared by 
the bad, and loved by the good. • 

‘ And who are the good?* said o«r Eldest ; ‘ for we 
each know our secret sins and infirmities, and we dare 
not call ourselves good, even when striving most to resist 
evil.’ 

* Ah, dearest Mary,’ we exclaimed in chorus, ‘ you 
can have nothing to fear from Mr Arthur's mysterious 
reading : your heart is a pure unsullied page.’ But 
sister Mary shook her head and sighed. 

AVe revered and loved her as the pattern of all 
womanly virtue ; * and if she is afraid of being known,’ 
said we, ‘ what will become of us?’ We privately ex- 
pressed earnest wishes that Mr Arthur were in Australia 
i or at the North Bole ; for when with the most finished 
I actresses thia wizard always managed to obtain a sly 
; peep behind the scenes, what had we untutored simple 
I lasses to expect ? Nothing less than that all our follies, 

: weaknesses, and delinquencies, should be dragged forth 
' and exposed piecemeal ! 

Great was our surprise, therefore, on first beholding 
i tl)c formidable old gentleman ; and vast was our relief 
when, after a few da^^s’ domestication, wc carnc to tlie 
conclusion that report had exaggerated in this case, as 
in many others, and that Mr Arthur was not to be i 
feared after all. Our sister Mary, indeed, said nothing ; ' 
we could not get her to speak : she only smiled, and 
answered, * AVe must ask Mr and Mrs Sedley here to 
dinner.’ 

But before saying a word about this couple, Mr 
Arthur must be more particularly introduced to notice. 
He was a small spare person, critically neat in his attire; 
but with an absolutely silly expression of countenance. 
This was partly owing to his always having his mouth 
oVen — gaping about as it were — with constantly downcast 
eyes— eyes of the lightest blue when visible — inexpres- 
sive and quiet. Mr Arthur always wore his hat on the 
very back of his head — we often wondered how it kept 
on at all— his white hairs streaming down to his shoill- 
ders. He spoke little, was a great walker, reader of the 
newspapers, and chess-player, and made himself as 
much at home with us as if we had all been brought up 
together. 

AVe detected no covert watchfulness, no stealthy 
observations, and our suspicions were lulled: we be- 
came free and easy, as if no Mr Arthur basked in the 
sunshine of our dear fireside. Once, indeed, we expe- 
rienced an alarm : our father and his friend were appa- 
rently deeply engrossed with a long- contested game 
of chess, and two of us girls differing about some trifle, 
a hasty word was spoken. Our voices were raised but 
a semitone *, but we saw Mr Arthur regarding us from 
out the corners of his meek blue eyes— furtively, with 
downcast lids, but still regarding us. AVe looked at 
each other, tmd made our escape from the room as 
quickly as possible. * Then it true after all, and he 
is usd’ we exclaimed; but the alarm passed 

away^ and we beg^ to think we must Ivave been mis- 
Arthur was 0 so devoid of interest 
in everyi^g got^ forwato^^^^i^^ him; while oitt 
sistor-lwy, pneeutog to tenor of un- 

ru^ed,. in to merely 

said w# ^ifieatot * lit 

<himer.v Now w<e ^ foto# understood vhat our 
Mdest meant the 

. . Ihtonto: to'-. thin-^that Mr ^ 

A4hur wto n 

tol! to Bowtoiv 

no means fei^ Our- 

■ :: had:btou 

■. ; wi|hv:yniious to ;to ■: 

Stoja totoves* to 


They resided about a mile from the village in a dila- | 
pidated sort of half-farmhouse called Elder-trees, from 
the vicinage of many of these trees, surrounding a large 
dark pool of water, where Mr Sedley bred tench. Elder- 
trees was a quiet, neglected spot: there was a certain 
aspect of desolation and hopelessness about it which 
seemed to hint that in the home something was wanting 
—something indefinable ; hut whether a master or mis- 
tress’s ruling hand, who could say ? Mr Sedley was an 
athletic, finely-formed man of fifty or thereabouts ; an 
amateur farmer and enthusiastic sportsman: he was 
considered an extremely handsome personage by those 
who admired a florid complexion, Homan nose, and curl- 
ing jet hair. These personal attractions Avere united 
to a jovial hearty manner, w'hich, if not refined, was 
not absolutely ungentlomanly : he was a great talker 
on all topics, and liked to be thought a clever man; 
our Eldest had found out this weak point. She had 
also hinted at other failings, but we turned a deaf i3ar 
to aught that disparaged our favourite. In short, Mr 
Sedley was a popular person — his wife quite the re- 
verse: the world is easily deceived by appearances — 
mere surface-work passes current — whited sepulchres 
full of dead men’s bones I Mrs Sedley less than 
half her husband’s age, though she had been married 
m'an}^ years ; she was a pale, young creature, and usually 
pronounced plain, but with fine eyes. Her n^inners 
were nervously timid and cold; she spoke little, and 
seemed averse to society : matrons shook their sagacious 
heads, and whispered that they pitied poor Mr Sedley 
— he had much to endure from liis wife’s habitual ill- 
health and peevishness; lie spoiled her, indulged her 
fancies, coaxed and codied her into fancying herself 
an invalid! Witness how often, when they were in- 
vited out together, Mr Sedley made his appearance 
alone — pleading headaeiie, or some otlier convenient 
ailment, as an excuse for Josephine’s absence ; and often 
\vhen Mrs Sedley kept her engagement, swollen eyes, as 
if from weeping, and manners marked by melancholy, 
rendered her society more of a bore tlinn a pleasure. 
Mr Sedley bn these octaaions evinced great concern 
and tenderness towards Mrs Sedley ; while she— sulky 
thing ! said th<?ladies — gave<no answering sign in return 
for all this obvious dismonstration of affection. Our 
Eldest was wont to say tliat she disliked Mr Sedley's 
eyes — she mistrusted their glance — ‘ for the tongue may 
deceive,’ said Mary, ‘ but rarely the eye.’ We w)io had 
been accustomed to see M rs Sedley only in her quies- 
cent state, were not a little surprised at the change we 
witnessed one evening when she came to us during the 
unavoidable absence of her husband on some business 
matters. Her hilarious laugh, beautiful eyes lit up by 
animation, and her heigliteiied colour, made us doubt 
her identity: this gay, pretty creature, the moping, 
sickly Mrs Sedley? And when, on departing, she 
gracefully thanked us for a ‘happy evening,’ there was 
a tremor and sadness in her voice which seemed to say, 

‘ happy hours are rare with me.’ Nevertheless we 
girls continued to lean towards the side of the strong $ 
and though our sister Mary pronounced Mrs Sedley 
‘no ordinary being,’ we failed to discover any attoc* 
tions in her silence, i)ale, jaded looks, and unsocial 
habits } 80 W8 perfectly understood Mary’s ptaeld smile 
when she said, ‘ AVe will invite thein tp dinnbr^ and 
introduce them to Mr Arthur.’ V ^ 

For once in a way, they both ctoSi ^ Mrs Sedfey was 
looking her best, but not as We ton 
happy evening;’ she sat to totrary 

to nis habit, the old tototo pto Mbh at^ 
his told neitoto# to ilto^ 

She Often glaUto mtoHyi to 
: he, after once' 

sattsfied wito the;^jretoi Of his^^ to to 

self ttoftrtoP- - 

s^' to ■■ wi'-' ^ 
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80 pleasantly engaged, and apparently fio well pleased 
with each other. Mr Arthur's face no longer por- 
trayed vacancy ; he was earnest, interested, and spiri- 
tual ; yes, actually spiritual, as he gazed upwards with 
those deeply-set eyes, and put back his flowing silver 
locks from his high forehead. We overheard them: 
they were revelling in the dream-lands of poesy, and 
our Eldest said tenderly, gazing upon the now lovely 
Josephine, * Poor thing, *twere pity to bring her back 
to earth again,* 

Mr Arthur had many opportunities after this of 
redding the Sedleys, and we believed he had succeeded 
in doing so most thoroughly, but whatever was the 
result of his observations, with his usual prudence, they 
remained undivulged. We had suspicions, indeed, that 
he had dropped hints to our sister Mary, for she often 
looked sadly at Mrs Sedlej', the tears coming into her 
eyes, while her manner towards Mr Sedley w'as more 
distant than formerly. Ilonest soul! she never gave the 
cordial hand or friendly greeting but as they came 
truthfully from her heart. Much w^e marvelled that 
Mary attempted no intimacy with Mrs Sedley, seldom 
went to Elder-trees ; but vrhenever she met that lady, 
which was«indeed but rarely, we remarked a loving cor- 
diality in her mode of address which few persons elicited. 
Sfie could not help showing what she felt, and Mr Sedley 
became stiff* and distant proportionably. Was conscience 
whispering a rebuke, or did he feel himself misjudged? 

Well, time rolled on ; changes came with time, and 

when some of us married, and left the village of S , 

we forgot all about Mr Arthur, the Sedle^^s, and village 
gossip in general. 1 liad been abroad with my husband j 
for many years, and the first Christmas after our return 
to England was passed at the old-fashioned hospitable 
mansion presided over by my husband’s mother. She 
was an octogenarian, but a lively, cliarming old lady. 
There were other guests exjiected, and amongst the rest, 
we were told a Colonel and Mrs 1 >evereux were comiiig, 
of whom my mother-in-law spoke in raptures. * Tliey 
were so gifted, so gay and delightful, so fond of each 
other j the bloom of their lovcf quite refreshing to wit- 
ness — their story was so romantic too.’ Thus the lively 
ancient ran on, exciting uui> curiosity to fiie !?tmost, but 
refusing to gratify it until we li<id become acquainted 
with the * charming pair.’ 

Could it be possible ? — did not my eyes deceive me ? or 
did I, indeed^ behold in Mrs Colonel Devereux the cide- 
vant Mrs Sedley of Elder-trees ?— Mrs Sedley as I liad 
seen her on the ‘happy evening’ in our cheerful home 

at S , far more radiant and beautiful than then ; as 

young in ap{)caranGe too, for happiness is an unfailing 
renovator. She recognised me instantly, her colour 
changed, and her voice faltered ; but as she turned to- 
wards her husband, whispering a few words in his ear, 

1 read by the glance that passed between them a history 
of perfect sympathy and wedded happiness. We spoke 
of Mr Arthur; he had not been long dead; and I learnt 
that he had been Colonel Devereux’s guardian and 
dearest friend. When I heard the singular episodes of 
Josephine’s past life, I ceased to wonder at the almost 
mysterious veneration she cherished towards his me- 
mory. It gladdened the heart of our Eldest when 
the following particulars were duly transmitted to her, 
for ihe best of us like to find we ^ve not erred in our 
judgments:— 

Mr Sedley met with an accident fchortly after we left 
^hich brought on a lingering ulti- 

i causing During tbn tivo years he 

; betw^ the contnes of eternity, Mrs 

and'deyot^';!)ouri^,:n6ver: ; 
couch, ah4' 

at ienpi'^r^sed^'the; 
''$'^d|^V''4^j^''' ;bnmgh^ .'leiease."' - 
more than' probable 'had ' 
coastltutioni:tbO' 
been' '^OTing' 
the' :braW%jdv-.' 
Immanity; 'Mr- > 


Sedley left the whole of his property to his wife ; it 
amounted to about L.400 a year, but hampered with the 
proviso, that in the event of her contracting a second 
marriaige, she was to forfeit all claim to it, unless the 
aspirant to her hand possessed an income to the same 
amount, subject to no contingencies or casualties, such 
as buriness or speculation might engender. He also 
placed* a small caslret in Mrs Sedley’s hands, exacting 
from her a solemn promise that in the event of her ac- 
cepting an offer of marriage after his decease, whether 
forfeiting her income or not, she would deliver the said 
casket into the custody of her intended husband, charg- 
ing him to examine the contents immediately, to exa- 
mine them alone, and to receive them as a legacy be- 
queathed by the dead, for her sake and his. 

Mrs Sedley gave the required promise, and accepted 
the trust : her sensitive, tepder heart shrank from refus- 
ing a dying man’s last request ; but there was a look in 
his eyes wlien the vow was spoken which made her liciirt 
sink within her. What could that casket contain? 
Ah, it, will never be opened ! thought Mrs Sedley, for I 
have had enough of matrimony ; and who would lliink 
of a crushed and faded flower when spring-buds are 
opening in glory all around. 

Her first marriage had boon to please her parents : 
within three years after Mr Sedley’s decease she mot 
Capt.iin Devereux, and now thought of marrying to 
please herself. His income was nearly double her 
own, hereditary landed property : he loved and w'ooed 
her; nor when she had whispered the final ‘yes’ 
was the remembrance of the casket forgotten. She 
loosened the key from a chain which hung arounrl 
[ her neck, and gave it to Captain Devereux as he 
I quitted her side M'itb a curiosity to penetrate the 
secret almost equal to her own. He found nothing 
' within save a letter, and it contained but few words: 
it was as a voice from the grave, long confined within 
those iron bands, but bursting forth at length to 
light, in hollow murmurs of dim import. The dead ati- 
drossed the living ; tlie purport was to rescue a brotiier 
man from irremediable mi8er}% in a solemn warning to 
abstain from wedding Josephine Sedley, whose specious 
arts would be all exerted to appear in a fair light: 

‘ but beware of her; turn away and flee ere it be too late, 
and your doom sealed for life.’ Thus it concluded. 
The handwriting was that of the late Mr Sedley, and 
it bore his well-known signature. 

Incredible in fiction would these particulars appear, 
but we are dealing with facts, and painting men and 
women as they really acted and felt. Captain Deve- 
reux was excessively shocked and startled as he perused 
and reperused tho extraordinary missive. Josephine 
had studiously avoided speaking of her first husband or 
her former life, and seemed fluttered and pained by any 
reference to that topic; her health was still variable, i 
and she often betrayed an uneasy restlessness of man- 
ner, which might indeed be attributed to many causes. 
Captain Devereux regarded it as an evidence of a sen- 
sitive disposition, too prone to dwell on early sonrows 
disappointments, for he could not look on Josephine 
without feeling the conviction that ihe had known suf- 
fering. He did not hesitate on the course to pursue, but 
laid her deceased husband’s letter before Mrs Sedley, 
watehing her intently as she read it. Her countenance 
changed not, but tekrs coursed down her pale cheeks as 
she merely ekdlaimed, ‘ It is cruel thus to persecute me 
from the jraVel but oh, Edward,’ turning to Devereux, 
do hot believe this? ’ ■ Her eyes beamed with love 
and truthlulneas, and his stspicionB, if he had moitien- 
torily indulged anj^, whre disowned at once ; but Jose- 
phine’s wounded heart bad noted the transient shadow, 
intauMbie ^' to all but her, and she sank dbwn weeping : 

butyingh^ face in her hands, ; No pers^^ 
icould induce ; hor to divulge aught oonuiected ' with her 
past 'hiatc^y generlU outlines of fandly aiid 

Idrtuhe. iBhe always gave one answer : * A/ivffe*s lips 
ou^t to M InylfdUuly rtried duri^^ may 

not':'dtrtolve:thd'lipeU.’' ' ■ 
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A sad change crept over the young widow from this 
time ; her cheek l>ecame paler and paler, and like one 
quite weary and exhausted with the struggle of life: 
even her lover had not power to rouse the bruised spirit. 
That fatal letter had cast a blight over her from the 
grave; and she at length summoned up resolution to tell 
Captain Devereux that their engagement must end: 
she had no power to disprove the %ruel statement so 
fearfully made. 

‘Your whole future life, my Josephine, will disprove 
it,’ he exclaimed. But her morbid sensitiveness would 
in all probability have caused her to shrink from ever 
becoming his wife, had not Mr Arthur providentially 
made his appearance at this juncture, and set all things 
to rights. The worthy old gentleman had been absent 
on a foreign tour, and great was bis delight when he 
found that his young friend’s future bride was the Mrs 
Sedley in whom he had been so deeply interested when 
at 8 . He heard the story of the casket from Cap- 

tain Devereux, its effect on Josephine, her refusal to 
oxcnlpate herself by casting blame on the departed ; and 
Mr Artliiir’s blue eyes sparkled as he rubbed his hands 
exultingly, saying, ‘ lliglit again, my boy — right again. 

I, am never wrong in my judgments — never shall be. 
She is a noble creature, though perliaps a lectk too 
over-refined and fastidious, if that be possible. I read 
both her and her deceased tyrant — yes, you may 
.start, for tyrant lie was, and ef the kind that breaks a 
woman’s heart in the dreariest manner — under a show of i 
kindness ! Talents, hopes, health, all buried beneath I 
Ills overwhelming selfishness and egotism, for I made 
myself acquainted with their private history. My heart 
bletl for tlic poor young creature ; but 1 said to myself. 

** None can save her: her doom is fixed: death is her 
only release;” and death, you see, did release her.’ 

* But did Mr Sedley positively ill-use his wife, my 
dear sir — surely he would not have dared to do that?’ 
questioned Captain Devereiix with flashing eyes. • 

‘ Well, ho didn’t heat her certainly; but mark me, 
Devereux, he was jealous as a man, jealous as 

an inferior — for he knew her superiority of mind to his 
own, and he quailed beneath that knowledge, and 
cruslicd her down. He was old enough to be her father, 
ami he married her as a child ; but the child became a 
woman, and his jealous love might almost have been 
termed hate; for it was not only those of his own sex 
oil whom he looked witli suspicion when they ap- 
proached his wdfe, but women shared the same fate, 
and he grudged her a female friend. They had no 
childrcMi, and poor Josephine endeavoured to supply 
tlie void by dumb pets, on whom she lavished perhaps 
too much attention. Mr Sedley destroyed these more 
than once : the very books she read he disliked ; and 
he was never satisfied unless she was darning his stock- 
ings, mending or making, or assisting in culinary pre- 
parations for his gratification ! Women, he said, were 
lit for nothing else. He hat(>d fine ladies ; and he ought 
by rights to have married his cook. He had no pride 
in her beauty or talents. He was a handsome man, 
wished to be thought a clever one; and so he domi- 
neered over his wife, who had not spirit or power to 
check or «tegi the torrent of violence, which for long 
intervals slumbered, and ooxed forth drop by drop on 
the victim’s devoted head. He left her material, but 
endeavoured to wrest fro^ all spiritual comfort, 
for he knew the efieot such a letter would have on 
her tender inihd. / In Sedley ought to 

have been placed in a lunatic asyluto ; and if he had 
not been taken off as he was, I have no doubt he 
■ivould soon have killed Josephihek' Eew women would 
have endured i ton hf jUrfous^^^ she 

did, so heroicany; and sitontly withal. answer- 

able for her futoe conduct, Devereux.^ continued Mr 
Arthur smiling ; / and how fix the day for to wedding ; 
and teU her all I ltoye told, ydt^f tto 
a more serious tone, * Tend to: & ; place it in your 

hotom : thpugh ft -^ili and 

care, and repay you a thotondfdld^wito ito perfuiu^v 


Mr Arthur lived long enough to watch the expand- 
ing blossom in all its summer beauty, and to rejoice 
that he had been made the instrument of saving one, so 
gentle and good as Josephine, from despair. 

‘ Ah,’ said our Eldest when she heard the tale, * I ani 
so glad I tliought of asking the Sedleys to dinner.’ 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

CllI.OUOrORM. 

The following letter appears in the ‘ Manchester E.xa- 
miner and Times’ of June 22 : — ‘ Sir — May I take the li- 
berty of inquiring, through the medium of your columns, 
whether any, and what medical gentleman or dentist in 
Manchester uses chloroform in surgical operations ? 
Has it been introduced into any hospital here ? There 
have been accounts of its use having occasioned death 
in London, and I am informed that great prejudice 
exists in this tow'ii against it. In Chambers’s Journal 
for May last (page 280) there is a metliod of testing 
and purifying chloroform given ; and I understand that 
the cause of death in the London cases arose either 
from impurity of the chloroform or the unskilfulness of 
the medical practitioner. 1 should also much like to 
know whether the mode of purification mentioned in 
Chambers’s Journal is adopted in Manchester, alfd 
whether chloroform has caused death in any cas* here. 
It seems to me that if a medical man in this town 
would devote his attention to the subject, and procure 
pure chloroform, he would got well rewarded for his 
pains, and it would he a great boon to the inhabitants, 
— Yours very obediently, J.’ 

This letter is very reasonable. Chloroform of an}' 
kind is .as yet little used in Manchester. The ‘ profes- 
sion’ there seems not prompt in making advances or 
adopting novelties, and they have not yet become gene- 
rally aware, or at least not generally eonvinced, that 
chloroform of a pure quality, used with due care, is a 
safe application. As throughout England generally, 
there was first a wretched kind of chloroform used, 
wliich was seen to be dangerous, and then it w'ns as- 
sumed that chloroform was a pernicious article, which 
it was the duty of cautious surgeons to avoid. ^The 
lucid explanations giv^m by l^rofessor Gregory before 
the Royal Scxdety of Edinburgh, which we lately re- 
ported (No. 331), have not yet jHoduced their proper 
effect in the south. • • 

Men remark with wonder the great improvements of 
our day, by which personal locomotion and the trans- 
mi.ssion of intelligence are so immensely facilitated. 
There was a striking proof of this given on a melan- 
choly occasion very lately, when the death of Sir 
Robert Teel, which took place near midnight, was pro- 
mulgated in the papers published next morning in 
Edinburgh, exactly as in those of London. The rail 
and the el6ctric telegraph perform wonders in some de- 
partments of our Boeial state ; but they seem to be use- 
less in others. Here is a city full of medical men of 
high character, amongst whom a medicament most im- 
portant to humanity takes it rise, and comes into general 
use. It has been for upwards of two years extensively 
and most successfully employed, in all kinds of cases, 
from tooth-drawing upwards. Thousands of people have 
taken it by way of experiment— -nayv for amusement 1 
In all, it is estimated to have been applied in tliis city 
upwards, of eighty thousand times^ and tot the 

ocemrenoe of a single aeoidenH . ^ Qne would think that 
siwh afact would in these days feow^i. 

It lies open, pal Wto to whole w:otI(l; ¥etf 
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The plain truth regarding chloroform ib, that in one 
city» wtoe it is used pure, and with care, it is exten- 
sively and most beneficially employed. In other parts 
of the empire, wliere it has been made impure, and ad- 
ministered in an improper manner, it has been detri- 
mental. In these other places, a pure artude would of 
course have the usual good effects; but against this 
result there is an obstruction in the difficulty of trans- 
mitting an important truth from one mind to another. 
The only hope for the unfortunate public in this case is, 
to refuse to submit to a surgical operation until the 
attending practitioner has provided himself with the 
proper article entitled to the name of cliloroform, and 
accomplished himself in the art of using it. 

THE *CANNX ’ SCOTCH. 

In a late parliamentary debate, when a particular 
speaker opposed the claims of certain persons in Greece 
claiming compensation for alleged injuries from the 
government, it was deemed sufficient presumption 
against one that he was a Scotsman — ‘ a canny Scots- 
man* — this implying that he must necessarily bo seek- 
ing to cheat and overreach, and tliat the claim there- 
fore ought to be disallowed. This seems to us an unjust 
imputatioxf,* and one which, as calculated to be offensive 
t(^. a whole nation, it is unwise in a British legislator to 
I give vent to. It is not uncommon, however, in public 
proceedings in England, to accept some allusion of this 
nature to Scotland as an exceedingly good joke. To a 
Scotsman who, besides his home experiences, has some 
personal knowledge of London and of English modes of 
doing basiness generally, the joke has a very strange 
aspect. He feels that, at home, he is living among a 
people who, under all drawbacks on account of whisky 
(grievous as these are), are still in the main a moral — 
yea more, a simple people. Be seldom finds occasion to 
be watchful or suspicious in his (hialings with strangers 
of his own country. Swindling, pocket-picking, and 
houBC-robliery, are offences so rare, that he scarcely has 
to be at all on bis guard against them. . The charities 
of life are conspicuous everywhere in the land, un- 
blighted by mutual fears. In London, on the contrary, 
he finds a predominant apd ceaseless epprehension of 
danger from roguery. In his lodgings, alking the 
street, hiring a cab, making a purchase in a shop, lie 
finds himself purely an object of spoliation, his best hope 
being, that Jie will get off‘ without more than an average 
amount of sacrifice. He finds every one cjxpressing 
more or less in his ordinary demeanour that he is on 
the defensive against his fellow -creatures. To live 
unplundered, and not continually overreached, it seems 
to be necessary to have an immense amount of special 
local knowledge, uithoiit which the stranger must of 
course suffer. It is not many years since a London 
periodical w'ork gave a series of papers exposing the 
false pretensions of almost every class of traders, and 
showing that in whole streets there was not a single 
window which did not tell lies for the purpose of impos- 
ing on the unwary ! Wiien the honest, simple-hearted 
Bcotsrnan, after a day’s experience of the almost uni- 
versal cheating, overreaching, and imposture of the 
great Babylon, retires to his lodging, and reads an 
account of a public meeting of Englishmen wlio have 
been thrown into ‘ convulsions of Jaugliter* by some 
waggish allusion to ‘ a canny Scotsman *— perhaps 
merely seeking his own from some very uncanny some- 
body else*— he is apt to feel that he has learned some- 
thing like a new version of the fable of the wolf and 
the lamb. 

It is to be feared that large portions of the people of 
England continue to labour under old traditionary pre- 
judices against the ^Jcotch, which, taking their rise in 
an age qf mutual hostility and exasperation, were not 
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over-true at the beginning, and have long ceased to be 
true at all. A little reflection might show that keen or 
smart dealing in trade is, upon the whole, less likely to 
charac|;prise a people in the stage of civilisation at which 
the Scotch have arrived, than one in the position of the 
English themselves. If England, moreover, were to 
reflect on the immense aggressions she has made upon 
the world during the last hundred years, in the subju- 
gation of India, and the establishment of colonies, she 
would come to think less of the adventurous spirit of 
the individual Scotch. This is a subject on which great 
misapprehensions are entertained. In sheltering 38,000 
natives of England within her borders (as appeared 
from the last census), almost all of them mercantilo 
men, many of them very prosperous, Scotland is ob- 
viously, in proportion to her capabilities, more hospit- 
able to England than is England to her, since the 
number of natives of Scotland received into that com- 
paratively large and populous country is only 103, 000. 
In Scotland, besides, the English manufacturers of all 
grades do an immense amount of business by means of 
men who do not settle in the population — namely, the 
class called commercial travellers. Settled or peripa- 
tetic, English traders meet with all possible encourage- 
ment, and certainly with nothing like a spirit of national 
antipathy, or rancour, or sarcasm, in Scotland. It does 
not appear to comport very well with English mag- 
nanimity, that a contrary feeling should so often find 
expression in England. 

Scotland has for many years given no sort of trouble to 
the central government. It is an industrious, and there- 
fore a prosperous country, and hence there is little tend- 
ency to discontent on political matters. But there is a 
pretty prevalent notion in B(! 0 tlaiid tlmt lier reasonable- 
ness, or tameness, or whatever it may be called, leads to 
her being somewhat slighted or overlooked by those in- 
trusted with the conduct of imperial ail’tiirs. It ic re- 
marked that large grants are made from the state funds 
for London and Dublin, in comparison with any ex- 
tended to Edinburgh, and that it is almost impossible, 
except under very sjiecial circumstances, to obtain an 
imperial support for any of the public institutions in 
the north. For example, while sixty thousand a year 
is spent on tlie British Museum, nothing whatever can 
he obtiiined for any kind of museum in Edinburgh, 
although it is obvious that a certain diffusion, as well 
as concentration, is desirable for such institutions. The 
discontent on these subjects is not loud, but it is deep, 
and always getting deeper. It will be enough to add 
only a couplet from Burns — 

* For God's sake, sirs, tln'ii speak her fair, 

And straik her canny wi' the hair.’ 


THE BUCCANEEB. 

In this country the supremacy of phyweal force is at 
least theoretically at an end. National wars are de- 
nounced as impolitic and unnecessary, as well as 
cruel and impious ; personal conflicts among the lower 
classes excite only contempt and disgust ; and when a 
gentleman is called to the arbitrament of the duello, ho 
turns his back upon the inviter, telling hini significantly 
that he pays his police rates. Under such circum- 
stances, how is it tlmt we read ‘Ivanfeoe,’ and oilier 
romances of chivalry, with undiminished delight, and 
that we retain all our old interest in the perils and 
achievements of mere animal courage? The reason is 
probably to be found in our instinctive recognition of 
the progressive development of the race to which we 
b^ong. There have been times, and there are still 
countries, where physical strength and iron nerves oc- 
cupy the place of moral virtue, and where tlm capacity 
to give and endure hard blows are the test of real 
greatness. Each stage cf itecial development has its 
own heroism ; and knowing this^or ratlieV feeling it— 
we may read with interest, and perhaps admiration, 
t1^ details of deeds which in bur day would consign 
their authors to the hulks or the sallows. 
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The author of a work before us*— which can hardly 
be termed a work of fiction — is aware of the principle 
here hinted at; and he strives from the coraraenoement 
to impress upon his readers the fact, tlmt the Buc- 
caneers of whom he treats were not pirates in our sense 
of the term, einbarrassing commerce, and distracting 
the onward course of civilisation, for Jheir own personal 
gains, but men called up by the exigencies of events, 
and belonging essentially even in their crimes to the 
epoch. Spain asserted an exclusive property in the 
new world, and vessels of other nations presuming to 
show themselves in the Carribean Sea were treated 
like poachers on a private manor. This unheard-of 
arrogance gave rise to a coalition against the Spaniards, 
which subsisted in these latitudes even when the dif- 
ferent nations at home were at peace with eacli other. 
Spain was the only enemy, and with her there was 
never ‘ peace beyond the line;’ the other Europeans, in 
public avowal of their confederation, calling tliemselves 
the ‘ Brethren of the Coast.’ The Spaniards, wlio con- 
sidered their right to the new world as indefeasible, 
inasmuch as it was derived from the poiMi, looked of 
course upon these interlopers as pirates ; but tlie Buc- 
caneers themselves assumed the name of privateersmen, 
and frequently carried letters of marque issued by any 
European nation with which Spain was at war. 

So much for the theory; but the practice, as Mr 
lieach admits unwillingly, was a very different matter, 
i 'I’hc European sliips which asserted their right to 
trade in these seas were necessarily at war with the 
Spaniards ; but trade was soon forgotten in the exeite- 
nieiit and profit of the strife j the desperate and de- 
praved rushed in crowds to the bloody field ; and a war 
of phmder ensued waged by roving banditti. Tims the 
.l.hiccanecrs — for we must not spare our author’s ten- 
deniess — although theoretically privateersmen, were 
practically pirates ; and, taking them as a body, tliey 
were perhaps the most atrocious miscreants in the 
worhl. Still, it cannot he denied that tliere mingled 
with the offscoprings of the English, French, and Dutch 
jails some few adventurers of a better class, who would 
have shrunk from mending their fortunes by taking 
to the road— as well as many waifs and strays of the 
ocean, who were driven into the ranks of tlic Brethren 
by the storms of fortune. Among these classes, there- 
fore, Mr Reach seeks his hero ; and without throwing 
any permanent disguise over the repulsive features of 
the trade, he brings his story within the range of 
modern sympathies by clothing his Buccaneer in the 
conventional honesty and simple-niindedness of a sea- 
man. 

Leonard Lindsay, for that was his name, wliile on a 
voyage to Italy as a sailor, was blown into the sea in a 
squall with a portion of the mast and yard on which he 
liad been employed in securing the topsails. Sustained 
by a spar, he spends the night in the stormy water, 
suffering a score of deaths; hut in the morning he is 
rescued by the pinnaco of a Mediterranean felucca, 
bound for Hispaniola. There ho soon learned that it 
WHS the intention of bis preservers to sell him for a 
slave (nominally an apprentice) to the French West 
India Coinpapy. By tlie connivance of a country- 
man on hoard, liowever, he makes his escape, and 
oiKX) more find^ himself floating alone on the sea, but 
this time in a small skifi’, and on the coast of Porto 
Rico. ‘ For nearly an hour I remained olmoBt motion- 
less, fearing every moment to hear an ahirum-gun fire; 
but the night continued silent, and then with a good 
heart I took up my oars, and using two as sculls, rowed 
towards the coast. The land-breeze blow steadily, so 
I had to tug long and hard. At last, seeing the dusky 
bank close ahead, I paused to look for a landingplacc, 
but none (!0uld 1 see. The nature of the coast seemed 
to have changed, the land hereslout being a long, 
smooth wall of perpendicular rock, sinking sheerly into 
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the sea, which rose and fell at the base, with a loud j 
hissing, pouring, gurgling seUiid — not like the deej) ! 
thunder of surf. I therefore set myself to pull cast- 
wardly in searclj of a creek or bay. I knew that tlie i 
moon would presently rise over the land, and in sooth, 
in about an hour, I noted the glow of her hroa<i disk, 
peeping over the edge of the cliff ahead of me, and 
showing it, fringed, as it were, with a line of bushes 
and brushwood, which curled over the precipice, sur- 
mounted now and then by one of the tall, bending pal- 
metto-trees. In about an hour I had moonlight suffi- 
cient tq 8£^e pretty distinctly the great limestone ledges 
along which 1 was cautiously coasting— pausing on my 
oars, now and then, to hear the great buzz of insects 
and the forlorn cries of night-birds which thjated from 
the land. It must have been near three o’clock, v/heu I 
saw a black-like opening in the wall of cliff, and very 
cautiously 1 pulled my boat inwards. For some time I 
was iu great doubt as to wliether J had found a creek, 
hilt presently I beheld the two portals of rock between 
which 1 was, fairly astern of the boat, and saw and lieard 
the white gleam of the surf breaking on the beach. But 
the former was too high for me to risk a landing, and I 
would have pulled out to sea again, but seeing another , 
dark shadowy spacic upon the left, I made foVit, hoping 
it might turn out an obluiue chanrjel loading from tl«e 
main cove. I was not deceived, and presently the boat 
glided along a sort of dusky canal, wdth great rocTts on 
either hand, clothed with rich creeping lierbagc : trees 
hanging over either ledge, and as the channel narrowed, 
meeting, and by their intertwining bougl»s shutting out 
the blue sky. Below' rne the w^ater showed as black as 
tar, yet sparkling when the undulations from the outer 
creek caused it to rise and sink upon the bushy banks. 
Now and tVicn a flutter of wiug.s would echo in the nar- 
row passage, and tliC loud sliriek of a night-bird would 
drown the noise. Anon a scrambling, v/aliopping sound, 
followed by a splash, as of a great animal scuttling from 
a ledge into tlie water, would ensue, and again for a 
time there would be deep silence. In about a quar- 
ter of an hour the heavcfcof the sea was no longer felt, 
owing, as I conehided, to the shallowing of the (sreek ; 
and then making fast the skiff to a great protruding 
branch, which I struck^my head against, I roUcfd mj^sdf 
in a blanket which 1 found Wright had flung into the . 
boat, and was soon asleep, being thus, as it were, safely 
anchored to the new world.’ • • 

The above extract is a fair specimen of our author’s 
style and manner ; and the reader will perceive from it, 
that in perusing the book he will be in the hands of one 
who exercises no small power over the imagination. If 
we had room, we sliould like to quote likewise the 
legend of ‘Foul- weather Don,’ which reminds ns a good 
deal of Washington Irving. The ship w^as some da^'^s 
out of sight of land, when the Don makes his appear- 
ance iu an old-fashior)cd boat. He is him.sclf, too, old- 
fashioned — looking quite as old as, his boat ; dressed in 
a liigh conical hat and feather, with slashed and bro- 
caded doublet, stiff nifl", red stockings, and with great 
hunches of ribbon in Ins shoes. It may be supposed 
that the sailors stared at their strange visitor ; but one 
of them flung him a rope, and the stranger mounted on 
deck. Foul- weather Don proves to be the spectre of a 
tyrannical Spanish captain, whose memory had been go 
far impaired by the consequences of a fire, that he could 
not recollect wdiere the island was on which he had 
hidden his treasure. He swore, however, never to re- 
turn to Old Spain without it, and for a hundred years 
had continued to sail the ocean in quest of his gold. This 
is altogether a very good preternatural story, hut we 
can only give its conclusion. The sailor who threw the 
rope to the old sinner has discovered the gold on a desert 
island, but is near getting his throat cut by the turtlers 
in whose boat he is carrying it off, ‘ The weather get- 
ting very thiokv the men forming each group began 
to whisper, and then all at once, as if they had made 
up their minds, they gave a loud shout, and made a 
rush at the box i w they diS so, . tlioy drew knives and 
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enicker-snees, and cut and chopped at each other, atrusr- 
gling and cursing over tlie chest. Ned saw the blood 
splash down on the gold, and he rushed forward to sepa- 
rate them, crying out — “ Madmen thet you are — look 
out for the squali first, and fight afterwards.” But it 
was too late, mates. The sky got black, and with a loud 
roar the squall came, tearing up the sea before it, and 
in the very centre of the flying foam Ned swore he saw 
Foul-weather Don, with his arms stretched forth, as if 
in triumph. In an instant the blast struck the sails, 
licaving the turtler bodily on lier broadside, and as she 
lurched over, the heavy box of gold fetched away 
with a mighty surge, and went crashing through and 
through the frail bulwark, and then with a great plunge 
down to the bottom of the ocean, there to lie, mates, 
even until the day wlien the sea shall give up its dead I 
All this passed in a moment, and the next instant the 
fillip, as though relieved by having cast forth the guilty 
gold, righted with a heavy roll, which sent the seamen 
sprawling across the deck, with their knives in their 
hands, and bloody gashes in their faces and limbs.’ The 
sailor looking down into the sea where the gold had 
sunk, sees the old captain’s boat, keel uppermost. 

An adygnture as strange, though unconnected with 
the supernatural, is that of the ‘Dwarf Pilot of the 
Unknown Shoals.* The ship on board of w'hich Lind- 
say if!, now one of the Buccaneers, finds herself suddenly 
in the midst of breakers when the crew knew of no land 
nearer than 300 miles. It was an immense and unknown 
shoal, wliere a flaw of wind, or a shift in the currents 
traversing its intricate channels, would be instantly 
fatal. ‘ At length the dawn grew pale in the Bk5% then 
a red, warm glow brightened above the waves; the 
thin night -mists rolled aw;iy; the seabirds came 
slirieking and clanging from their nests and holes, and 
we truly saw a lonely and desolate sight. All around 
the schooner for miles and miles was a pale-greenish 
sea, laced, as it were, with bars and streaks of surf, 
which spread around like open network, and dotted 
here and there with great smooth banks of bright sand ; 
and low, long reefs like jagged walls rising now and 
then into a higher point of precipitous rock, which 
showed perhaps some cijplit or ten fe<^ »>ove the level 
of tlie surf. The blue sea fornjed the framing of this 
dismal picture.* They had got, by a kind of miracle, 
into the very middle of this hopeless range of shoals, 
banks, and reefs; and to get out, without a miracle, 
seemed impossible. The day was passed in vain explo- 
rations, and they determined on the following morning 
to begin a new search for an outlet in both the ships* 
boats. ‘About an hour before sunset the men w'ere 
lounging under the awning which we had set, fore and 
aft, some of them fishing in the clear water beneatli us, 
when on a sudden there was a great cry of astonish- 
ment raised; and looking up from the chart which 1 
was studying, I saw a strange little man, so small, he 
might almost be called a dwarf, deliberately climbing 
over the taflrail. A dozen of our seamen rushed to lay 
hold of him, but he waved his hand, as though there 
was no necessity for violence, and jumped lightly down 
on deck. “ Wliere is the captain of this ship ? ’* quoth 
he In a strange shrill; cracked voice, and speaking Eng- 
lish with a slight foreign accent At this moment 
Oapte^in Jem came out of the main cabin, and stared 
heartily^ as indeed we all did, to see so unexpected and 
stranffe-looking a visitor. The creature-^who vas so 
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loins, and bound with a broad belt of similar sea-weed 
to that which formed his hat ; while on his legs, which 
were very short and thick, he wore a pair of coarse 
canva^ drawers. His great brown splay feet were bare. 
When I say that this strange-looking apparition liad a 
sort of necklace of coral, mixed with small pieces of 
gold and silver money hung round his neck, that his 
ears were weighed down with big silver rings, and 
thalin his hand he carried a paddle, with a broad blade 
at each end, I have fully described to the reader the 
stranger who now advanced towards Captain Jem, 
pulling off his hat, and making a very polite bow. Not 
to be behind-hand in good-breeding, Stout Jem was 
nothing loth to return the salaam ; after which he 
asked the little man how he had come on board.’ 

The dwarf had arrived in a beautiful canoe, which 
was now seen alongside ; and in reply to tlie questions 
of the captain, he announced himself to be a pilot. To 
what land? None nearer than 100 leagues. What 
ships, then, come hither to demand your assistance ? 
None at all. The mystery thickened, and the crew 
stared at each other. The dwarf continued — * ** There 
never was a ship,” quoth he, “ which came to these 
shoals but stayed there. There be plenty of room for a 
navy to lie bn these sands and reefs; and then the first 
gale of wind that comes smashes them faster than e’er 
a ship-breaker in Limehouse.” ’ Here the captain got 
into a rage, and threatened his visitor with the yard- 
arm. The dwarf, however, remains cool ; and in reply 
to all the captain’s questions as to his trade and his 
whereabouts, replies merely that if they chose he would 
pilot them out to sea, and ask nothing for his trouble 
but the pleasure of getting rid of them. 

‘“W^hat will you do when we get to sea?” asked 
Bristol Tom. 

“ What is that to you, old man ?” quoth the dwarf : 
“ go your ways, and leave me to go mine. 1 warrant I 
should have hml more wit than to come blundering in 
liere against my will.” ’ 

“iSo you landed here on purpose?” says I. 

“ Whether I did or no,*’ says the dwarf, “ is nothing 
to you. Do you want a pilot, or do you not ? ” ’ 

The sailors, instead of accepting his ofler upon his 
own terms, endeavour to seize the dwarf ; but he bounds 
over the side, and in an instant his light canoe is float- 
ing a couple of fathoms from the side. Then follows a 
chase in one of tlie ship’s boats, described with great 
spirit; but the little man boifies his pursuers with 
perfect ease, and they return, forming a shrewd sus- 
picion that the shoal is haunted. 

The dwarf turns out to be one of the treasure-soekers 
of those days, and he meets with a tragical end, which 
is the worst part of the story. 

To give any connected account of the hero’s adven- 
tures would be impossible in the space to which we are 
confined. In fact the whole book is full of adventures, 
and of the most exciting kind imaginable; and the 
author seems to be as nmch at home on the land as on 
the sea. The escape of Lindsay, when hunted with 
bloodhounds, is a capital piece of melodrama; and 
generally the scene-painting is highly effective. The 
J^ccaneering life is at first described a little too much 
en ficauf but at the conclusion this is amply made up 
for. Before coming, however, to the dosing scene, we 
must mentiofi the regulations of the Buccaheers, which 
ate given from actual history. The principle of the 
voyagb was, • No prey* no pay.’ The booty taken was 
thrown into a comibbti Aiiid, out of which Ml on boai^l 
were paid; in due proportion^, after the shate of the 
owneire wjM viet apirt VTben the 
Wnt the quarter-master, lie hoatawain; the carj^nter, 
iiMd tlie sdigeon, were ibd certain suins were 
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ehives ; for a right leg the same ; for a left leg, four 
hundred pieces of eight, or four slaves ; for an eye, one 
hundred pieces of eight, or one slave; and for a hnger, 
the like sum. As for the proportion of pay, the ^ptain 
had as much as five ordinary seamen ; and the quarter- 
master, or master’s mate, which was my station, that 
of two. The rest of the crew shared equally, and two 
boys whom we had on board drew thsb pay of one able- 
bodied man. furthermore, it was stipulated that each 
mariner, without any distinction of rank, should he 
daily entitled to two full meals of the ship's stores, be- 
sides what game or fresh meat we might fall in with ; 
and the indenture concluded by reciting that all those 
who signed it by name or mark, did thereby take a 
solemn oath not to hide or conceal from their comrades 
the slightest article of value which they might become 
possessed of, but to fling all, without let or drawback, 
into the common fuud.’ 

These are doubtless good regulations ; hut the tyranny 
of the ofiicers, lawlessness of the men, and hideous de- 
pravity of the great majority of the crew of all ranks, 
made the ship not ^infrequently a pandemonium. The 
scene described as taking place on board of one of the 
vessels, is a picture of savage drunkenness ending in 
literal madness. The mate smashes some bottles of 
brandy into a tub, and then sets fire to the whole, the 
besotted company only shouting and cheering at the 
feat. Jiut tile tub is overturned in their frantic 
struggles, and a flood of liquid fire surges over the 
cabin. 

* Oh, then, the oaths, the yells, the frantic stragglings, 
which filled that hell upon the waters! Dozens of 
bottles hud been already broken or spilt, and their con- 
tents, surging about, had thoroughly drenched the 
(‘.lotlies of the wallowing brutes, who lay sprawling 
upon the floor. The cabin was in a moment one blaze 
of flame, in wliioh men witli their clothes and hair 
a-flrc, and their faces livid and ghastly in the glare, 
leaped and staggered, and sought to clamber on barrels 
and casks, blasphcMning, and screaming, and scufiling 
madly with each other. 

“ Up, up!” shouted Kumbold; ** up for dear life!” 
All that I have described took place almost in the time 
that one sees a flasli of lightning. In a moment, with- 
out knowing how I had done it, I was upon the deck, 
j with my clothes and hair singed, but otherwise un- 
scathed. As I drew in the first blessed breath of the 
fresh cool night, a loud explosion shook the deck under 
our feet, and wc heard the tinkling crash of the cabin 
windows as the glass was blown out of them. 

“There went a powder-flask!” cried Kumbold; and 
then, as if the w'ord appalled him, he staggered back 
from me, crying, “ The magazine— the magazine ! — is 
just beneath the floor of the cabin !” 

* What I did for the next moment I hardly know. It 
is only a vision of rushing to the davits where a quar- 
ter-boat hung— of the rope flying hot through ray hand 
—of Kumbold searching frantically for oars on the deck, 
while a blue flame streamed up through the skylight 
and cabin stairs, and the shrieks of the burning men 
mingled in the roar of the fierce. fire ! 

*liut in tb^t vision I had one awful glimpse down 
into the cabin. May I he enabled to forget what I 
saw 1 The masses of fat meat, the dry bedding, the 
clothes scattered bn the floor, masses of them Wng 
drenched with spirits, were all flaming together, while 
the drunkards rolled^ roaring and scuffling, oh the 
table and the floor, their flesh aotneflly soorchi^^ from 
the bones ! 1 sey rm mere on’t : wonld I could think 
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skylight; and in a minute the scorchiug element ran j 
all aloft, blazing along the ro{>es, licking up the broad | 
sails, making the strong canvas tinder, and lighting up 
for miles and miles the lone midnight sea ! There ! 

A bright sheet of red fire shot forthj as if a volcano had 
burst out under the ocean, the glare showing us for an 
instant, and no more, a vision of huge beams, and rent 
masses of timber, flying out and upwards ; and then — 
just as we heard the sound of the explosion, not a loud 
sharp crack, but a smothered roar, which made all the 
air shake palpably around us — down with a stately 
swoop fell the flaming mizen-uiast into the sea I 

* We sat in speechless horror, unable to move our 
oars ; then all tiic fire, low and aloft, disappeared with 
a loud hiss, and a great white cloud of steam rose boil- 
ing from the wreck, loud sounds of cracking and rend- 
ing timber coming forth from the vapour, mingled with 
the gurgling rush of %vater pouring into and sucking 
down the shattered ship. After this, the white smoke j 
rose and floated, like a canopy, all above our heads, and 
wc gazed, and gazed, but saw nothing on the midnight 
sea. 

“They aro gone — it is all over,” said Kumbold, 

“ Lord have mercy on their sinful souls!” 

‘ To this I solemnly responded, with my as with 

ray tongue, “ Amen ! amen ! ” ’ • 

IsOTES ON EMIGRATION. 

r.vNTEnncRY settlement. 

kSoBiE time ago we noticed tlie establishment of a colony 
at Otago, in New Zealand, by a body of individuals be- 
longing to the Free Church of Scotland, and from all 
recent accounts, it appears that this attempt at syste- 
nmtic colonisation is likely to be crowned vrith per- 
fect success. Perhaps encouraged by the example of 
the Otago settlers, and at all events moved by conside- 
rations of the importance of colonising on an enlarged j 
social scale, certain persons have formed themselves into 
an association, with the vjew of establishing a Church 
of England settlement in New Zealand. The Canter- 
bury Settlement as this new colony is to be called, lies 
on the same side of the middle island of New JZt^aland 
as Otago, about 150 mfles farther north, and consists of 
a million of acres of land. The land has been acquired 
by purchase from the New Zealand CJpmpjmy, which 
stands in the place of the crowm as regards the disposal 
of waste lands^ The association is entitled, by royal 
charter, to acquire and dispose of lands, and as a corpo- 
rate body to make all x>ropcr arrangements for conduct- 
ing a settlement. 

As formerly stated, we do not give an unqualified ap- 
proval to the planting of colonies on the basis of one 
predominant religious denomination; but in this, as in 
itiany other things, we must make a choice of evils, and 
adopt the lesser. Left to itself, emigration is conducted 
oil no plan. Crowds of people in struggling circum- 
stances ship themselves ofl* anywhere,^ and anyhow ; 
when they arrive in the country of their choice, they 
scatter themselves abroad in forests and wastes ; buy 
land at a few shillings an acre ; toil like slaves for years; 
and live probably hundreds of miles from churches or 
schools. They seldom fail to obtain plenty of food; 
their Animal wants are fully suppUedf but an inielli- 
gent man aims at something Insides mere food and ; 
shelter. And yet the mass of emigrants get nothing 
else. The consequence of shch; titi^eeted plans is a 
very slow social pTofifiieted harbafisro. 

tVhat is wanted is a pf colonisa- 

tion» by which eqsigrahhk 

professional men, lahourers— 

1 might, proceed with 
ter where they 

tesemblipgtM'>i^^«^1i^ ■. 

Seheutes.of:. ■. 

wlien,sUi^:..Wilh'lew^ 

; foith 
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tiers, and an attraction to those who came after them. 
Some of the old American colonies were eminently suc- 
cessful on this account. Maryland was settled by Ko- 
man Catholics, Pennsylvania by Quakws, New England 
by the l*uritans. Ever since England lost these colo- 
nies, the practice of sectarian or concentrated emigra- 
tion has been dropped, and the haphazard plan has 
been almost the only one followed. An energetic body 
of Scottish seceders, in planting Otago, may be said to 
have revived a lost art ; and now' an association of Eng- 
lishmen propose to follow in the same course. 

I'he Canterbury Association consists of a number of 
noblemen, private gentlemen, bishops, and nrclibishops, 
at the head of whom is the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
We observe that the Archbishop of Dublin, theT)uke of 
Buccleuch, and Lord Ashley, are among the ofllce- 
bearers of the association ; and their names alone are a 
sufficient guarantee for any arrangements tlmfc may be 
adopted. The objects of the association are thus briefly 
stated: — ‘It is perceived that adequate provision for 
man’s moral and religious wants in the no\v country 
contaitis the primary element of successful colonisation, 
not only on account of the importance of such iwovision 
per .se, huf^also because thereby alone can a really valu- 
able class of men be induced to join in the foundation 
And settlement of colonies. Upon this idea our idan is 
f()un(iied. Wc intend to form a settlement, to be com- 
posed entirely of members of onr own church, accom- 
panied by an adequate supply of clergy, with all the 
appliances requisite for carrying out her discipline and 
ominances, and with full provision for extending them 
in proportion to the increase of population. As by pre- 
serving unity of religious creed, the difficulties which 
surround the question of education are avoided, we shall 
bo enabled to provide amply and satisfactorily for that 
objc<jt. The committee of management will have the 
power of refusing to allow any person of whom they 
may disapprove to become an original purchaser of land > 
and as that power will be carefully exercised, it is hoped 
that ineligible colonists may bo almost entirely excluded, 
and that the new community will have at least a fair 
start in a healthy moral atmosphere. The purchasers 
of lii^nd will liave the selection of labour^jrs he recom- 
. mended for a free passage j fliKpi labourers to he also 
: exclusively bona-fide members of the Englisii elmrcli. 
As a site for our projected colony, we have fixed upon 
New ZealjRid, which offers greater advantages of soil 
and climate, combined with a greater amount of avail- 
able and unoccupied laud, tiian any other British posses- 
sion In order to provide funds for carrying out 

the objects of the association, ev(?ry purciiaser of land 
will be required to contribute a sum proportioned to the 
extent of his purcliase, and all such contributions will 
be expended, through the instrumentality of the com- 
inittee of management, according to the wishes and direc- 
tions of the colonists, from among whom those who are 
; fit and abUt to take part in the proceedings of the com- 
1 mittee will be from time to time added to their number. 

■ 'fhe Yuincipal sources of expense will consist in religious 
and educational endowments, in the importation of 

1 labour, in surveys, and in those public works (such as 

I roads, bridges, and buildings) which may be absolutely 
j necessary to the establishment and maintenance of the 
settlement. These are things which every good colonist 
j must wish to see well done j but they are such as the 
j isolated efforts of individuals cannot do, and therefore it 
is necessary to make a contribution to U)cm a prelimi- 
nary requisite to the purchase of land in the settlement 
which will benefit by their existence. Ten shillings 
per acre will be charged for the rural land; and every 
purchaser of land will contribute to the purposes above- 
mentioned in the following proportion -.—L.! per acre 
to the religious and educational fund ; L,t per acre 
to the ^j^igration fund ; lOs. per acre to the fund for 
■ siich as surveys, roads, bridges, 

- ■ are;; thg - .main features of the plan ; 

; fMBPri'ittji:' tilfeil'. '.•tfae' public pretpose to tnem*^ 

less than a reform 

in OUT system of colonisation, which might almost ap- 
pear to have been based on the assumption that colo- 
nists have no intellects to be cultivated, no souls to be 
savedi! and that by emigrating they lose their right to 
the fedings and aspirations, the habits and institutions 
of Englishmen.’ Those who are desirous of joining the 
colonists, or who'wish for further information on the 
subject, should Apply to the secretary, II . E. Alston, 
Esq.. 41 Charing Cross, London. 

With regard to the form of government: — *Tlie 
colonists will sail from England as far as possible an 
organized society ; and it is the intention of her Ma- 
jesty’s government to direct that the settlement of 
Canterbury may be, if no local obstacles or other un- 
foreseen objections prevent, constituted a distinct pro- 
vince, with a separate legislature. If this intention he 
carried out, they will possess institutions of local self- 
government to an extent unexampled in the history of 
new colonies in modern times; and the enjoyment of 
this boon alone would suffice to stamp the Canterbury 
Settlement with a peculiar character, and to make it 
especially attractive in the eyes of all who are ac- 
quainted with the evils of the opposite system. Its 
colonists will possess complete powers of self-taxation, 
of legislation upon all matters which concern themselves 
alone, and of control over all functionaries engaged in 
local administration, without any interference on the 
part of other and differently -constituted communities ; 
while it is hoped that the care exercised in selecting 
those colonists, and their general unity of opinion on 
topics which form a fertile source of discord at liomc, 
will enable them to exercise with peculiar advantage 
and facility the privileges with which it is lioped tliat 
they will be intrusted.’ 

Tw'o-sixths of the price paid for land arc to be set 
apart for ecclesiastical and educational purposes on a 
permanent footing. That so large a proportion of the 
X)ricc should be sunk in endowments of this class may 
appear excessive and inexpedient. But let it be remem- 
bered that the dispensation of funds on a liberrd prin- 
ciple for churches and schools, is only another n.tme for 
Insuring the settlement of a respectable and ‘gentle- 
manly’ community ; and if by that means persons of 
wealth, taste, and education can be induced to settle 
down together, will not the money be well spent? 
After having carefully ^lerused the ‘ Papers' put forth 
by the Canterbury Association, we candidly avow that 
we see no reason for a fear sometimes entertained, that 
the colony will bo a mere pendicle of the Cliurch of 
England, and subordinate to its priesthood. As stated 
in one of the ‘ Eapers’ — ‘If the object were to extend 
the church by means of the colony, and all arrange- 
ments were planned with this aim in view', then, in- 
deed, either Canterbury w'onld be a priest-ridden settle- 
ment, or, as is more probable, the scheme would break | 
down in the execution ; but if, on the contrary, the iilti- | 
mate object is a superior colony, the extension of tlie i 
church being one of the means employed, in tlmt case, 1 
execution being conformable to the design, there will be ; 
no spiritual domination in this settlement, but only | 
such religious provisions as promise to make the colony j 
attractive and prosperous.’ Ifurther on it is mentioned 
— * As respects the attraction of religious provisions, 
the Canterbury enterprise already furnisbes satisfactory 
proof in the first body of colonists now preparing to 
emigrate. Wc allude only to those of the gentry and 
capitalist classes ; for whenever these abound as emi- 
grants, the other classes are sure to be in abundance. 

Wo say then with confidence, that as respects numbers 
and wealth, the body of gentry and capitalists proceed- 
ing to Canterbury suriuisses those who founded South 
A.nstralla, Wellington, or Nelson, if it docs not surpass 
ail of them put tegether. Attribute what may be to 
the uniform fertility of the Canterbury ITains, to the 
absence of vexing natives, to the climate and scenery, 
te the full previous survey, and consequent freedom of 
choice ill appropriating land, to the “great names” of 
the Canterbury Association, and to the pioneering of 
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such a man as John Robert Godley ; award to each and 
all of these circurastanceB their just proportions of in- 
fluence in attracting emigrants of the higher classes; 
and yet it will be found that the main attra<^ion to 
Canterbury is the religious element of the plan. Nor 
lias this attracted only the most religious class. By 
attracting them, it attracts others w^io see that capital 
will be most profitably invested in a settlement to which 
they are attracted in great numbers, and where their 
wealtli, conduct, and example will conduce to a rapid 
and solid prosperity.* 

Wc shall watch with interest the progress of this re- 
markable settlement, and report to our readers any new 
circumstances that may seem worthy of being brought 
under their notice. Ope word only remains to be added. 
We are sorry that the term ‘ Canterbury’ has been em- 
ployed in naming the settlement. All repetitions of 
old-country names arc bad, and this, from peculiar eir- 
cumstancc.s, is doubly so. It would be much better to 
seek out and adopt the native name of the district, as 
in the case of Otago. 


LETTER FROM A PAXTI’ER. 

A I 'Ell SON, who gives us his name, and describes him- 
self as a parish paujier, living in the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen, writes coniplainingly to us of an indignity 
which we have lately committed towards tlie poor. 
The letter is so characteristic, that it deserves publicity. 
Wc improve only the orthography : — 

* Permit me to call your attention to an article en- 
titled Neglected Children,” in the iiuinbcp of your 
Journal for ,junc 15, in which article paupers and 
pauper children are mixed up with, crime and crimi- 
nals of every description, as if, in fat;t, they were 
ginlty of some crime, and ought to be treated as 
criminals. I should expect from you something more 
lilic truth and justice. But before 1 mention what I 
c!)m[)l.‘tin of, permit me to state some particulars 
of my life. To begin at the Ix^glnning; my father 
was a soldier, and accompanied Abercrornby to the 
country of the I’yramids, where he experienced the 
«>rdinai‘y honours of a soldier, A stray ball went 
through his leg; and while sitting on the ground in 
emieavoiiring to bind up his wound, a mounted warrior 
gave him a cut .across the back of his cranium with a 
sabre, which greatly disfigured his appearance, and cured 
him of soldiering. He returned home ; 'was discharged ; 
and bccaniic a police-officer in Edinburgh. I was born 
in Leith Walk in 1810, and while still young, went 
willi my mother to visit her aged father in the north 
country. Here we resided for nine years, and all the 
cjhication I got was three-quarters of a year at school. 
When about nine years of age, my parents removed to 
Aberdeen. ATs soou as I arrived in the granite city, I 
was placed w ith a distant relative five miles itom town, 
.and liere I rusticated two years herding cattle. From 
this I was taken home, and placed in a factory, I 
wrought at heckling flax for about six years, and then 
shifted to a cotton- work. My employment consisted in 
starching, or preparing the yam with a kind of paste 
before it is puj into the power-loom. Awfully hot work 
this was ; so much so, that on entering the apartment 
vre put off all opr clothes except the shirt and a pair of 
loose trousers. Arms, ne<ik, breast, and legs, were bare, 
and yet the perspiration was excessive. At this trying 
employment I continued two years* during which I lost 
a stone in weight. On leaving the cotton-factory, work 
was difficult to be had. ]L>vent to the country, and 
helped a relative^ to keep Ji^oll. It being the depth of 
winter at this time* a very heavy fall of snow blocked 
up the road ; and it being the duty of tollmen to keep 
the roads (dear of drifts, I went to clear part of the way 
the day after my arrival. It was a dreadfully cold day ; 
n })iercing wind blew, accompanied by sleet and rain. 
Ilow'ever, I put off my coat, and commenced work, 
and wrought till I w^as both wet and weary. As 
might be expected, 1 caught a cold, or the' cold caught 





me. Be that as it may, I got it— and such a cold! I 
could not speak for three months, and did nothing but 
cough night and day. Feople said I had got consump- 
tion. They werp mistaken, however : I got better. Tlie 
cough left me, and I was left with an extraordinary 
shortness of breath. In this state I again obtained 
employment at the cotton-work ; but I now found that 
if I exerted myself, or travelled a short distance, my 
breathing became difficult, accompanied with a quick 
and irregular beating of the heart. Unfortunately I 
disregarcied these symptoms of disease, which I ima- 
gined would leave me by and by ; and in 1 843 I married, 
i, however, found that the disease wa.s gradually getting 
worse ; so that, in 1849 , I was under the necessity of 
giving up work, and going to the infirmary. For about 
six months I used all sorts of medicines, both inwardly 
and outwardly, w'ith blisters of every shape and size, 
witliout being in the least relieved. By this time my 
family, consisting of my wife and three children, were 
in a state of utter destitution. Some friends ail vised 
me to apply for parish relief. This was going against 
the grain. I endeavoured to find some employment 
that I was fit for ; but my efforts W'cre useless, and i 
w'as obliged to apply to the parish. My oiily^^dternativc 
was starvation ; and I really believe I chose the worst, 
as the parochial board has kindly allowed me, my wifi, 
and three children, I Os. a month, or 2s. fid. ajw'cek. 
You, sir, may believe that wc will not get fat on that 
allowance. However, that is not what I complain of; 
but that my children should be taken to those Ragged 
Schools, as they are called, to be educated. I am per- 
fectly satisfied that at these schools, where they would 
mix with criminals, they would learn more evil than 
good. Yet it is proposed to put .all the pauper children 
into them. It is certainly very hard upon mo that 
because I am unfortunately afflicted both in body and 
mind, my children should be mixed up with the sweep- 
ings of the streets, which would in all probability be 
hurtful to them during life. Exemse this rather long 
story, but I could not refrain from stating my objec- 
tions,* ifcc. • 

We deny having implied in the article in (Hicsticm a 
non-distinction •between panniers, simply as such,^and 
criminals. A pauper ipay of course be a very virtuous 
person. Our correspondent, for instance, probably is . 
so. His anxiety lo keep his children clear of the crl? 
miiial class argues as much; and we honour him for the 
feeling whicli dictates his letter. At the same time, 
what is society to do? Here is one man who, marrying 
imprudently when under a disabling ailment, throws 
himself with a burthen of helpless children on the com- 
munity. There is another man, dissolute and heartless, 
who deserts his children, or deliberately allows them to 
grow up as savages oti the streets. Anotiier set of 
children, i»erverte(l by bad example, go about seeking 
for opi)ortunities of committing crime. In all of these 
ways a large burthen of unprovided children falls upon 
the community, who must either take them in charge, 
or see them grow' up as an army of fresh recruits to the 
criminal class. The question ia, Is society to be ex- 
pected to make nice distinctions amongst these children, | 
furnishing them with separate lodging, schooling, &c. ? | 
Society’s own answer, we rather think, will be, * We j 
cannot refine in that way.’ The common sense of man- | 
kind has everywhere declared that a gift must not be 
critically scanned. It must therefore be for society to 
say how far it can go in arrangements for the succour 
of its outcast children, not for particular parents to 
claim this and that privilege and favour. We believe, 
however, that the arrangements are actually, in general, 
good, and tiiat such complaints as the above are far 
I from being well-founded. 

1 The letter of our pauper correspondent reveals pretty 
I clearly what is, we fear* the general feeling of that 
class regarding tlieir relation to society. IJo brings 
ptwerty and disease upon himself^ and entails the 
former on his children^ witlioiit any sclfareproaolh He 
is succoured and medically treated # 
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his industrious fellow-creatures, without any gratitude- 
lie thinks not of the hardship it is to society to support 
him and his family ; he thinks only of the narrowness 
of its allowance, and criticises its various arrange- 
ments for his benefit We remember Wng astounded 
in our youth by seeing a lame female beggar who had 
to be carried from door to door by the servants of those 
who gave her alms, thumping with a stout stick one of 
lior bearers for not carrying her with sufRcieut steadi- 
ness : it was the type of the modern pauper. 


bands lus quantum of vitality — will live considerably longer 
than lie otherwise w'oiild do, because lie lives slow* ; while 
he, on the other hand, who lives intensely —who beverages 
himself on liquors and wines, exposes himself to inflatn- 
mator)^ diseases, or causes that produce tlicin, labours 
beyond his strength, visits exciting scones, and indulges 
exhausting f-mssions, lives on stimulating and highly-sea- 
soned food, is always debilitated by his pleasupos.—f %/tw/e 
Dollar Newspaper, u 


I SHETLAND WOOL. 

The Shetland man wears nothing but the wool of his own 
sheep ; stockings, shirt, drawers, tliick Jersey cap, mittens, 
all arc knitted by lus fiimily. His trousers arc from the 
same wool, "woven in a rude loom. But the wool is of fur- 
ther use in affording the means for tho goodwife's indul- 
gence in tho luxury of tea. Tho quality of wool ^’aries : 
the fleece of some of the sheep is coarse, of others exipii- 
sitely due ; so that from two sheep belonging to the same 
hill-pasture, one ]>air of stockings may bo made worth four- 
pence, and another pair worth two guineas ; but its general 
character is a soft fine texture. Tractico in the old-fashioned 
hand-spinning gives to some a beautiful certainty and regu- 
larity, coTnt;ctihg with and surpassiug the thread spun by 
tjie finest machinery. The Shetland woman knits from eliild- 
nbod: her ball of Avorsfced and w’ires accompany her every- 
where-; into the fields, to ho taken up at intervals of rest ; 
even during hard work slie plies lM;r industrious fingers, 
for she may be met on the hill-side w'itli a heavy burthen 
on her shoulders, bending bcneatli the weight, hut still 
knitting. She knits, too, when she herself forms the bur- 
then on the back of her Utile sheltic ; his sliort step docs 
not prevent her knitting. With .such con.stant practice, need 
w’e be surprised that some arrive at such perfection in the 
art? For many years the l)uteli were the cliief customers 
for Shetland hosiery. Their fishing-vessels, from live hun- 
dred to a thousand, carrying fifteen men each, made Slict- 
land their rendezvous in their yearly visits to the North 
Sea to prosecute the herring-fishery, and did a considerable 
barter trade, giving in exchange tea, tobacco, and other 
cxciseablc articles ; the Board of Customs or Exci.se, how- 
ever, deriving no benefit in the matter. But the knitte<l 
goods in demand w'cre coarse and elieap, little calculated 
to improve the manufacture. As tlic niimbcr of Dutch 
boats dw'indled, and with them the hosiery ti.<ide, a market 
w'as found in Scotland, and finer goods came into demand. 
The Scotch ladies, good knitters, could appreciate the 
work. ■ It is only of liite years that these goods have been 
more particularly introduced into England. Fortunately 
for the knitters, a notion gains ground that woollen clothing 
is more suited than any other for our variable climate ; and 
the softness of tlie wool, and the pleasant elasticity tluit 
knitting gives, cause these goods yearly to increase in 
favour. — Sktii^-en on th Shetland Islands. 

THE SECRET OF LONGEVITY. 

The means known, so far, of promoting longevity have 
been usually Concentrated in short i»ithy sayings, as, ‘ Keep 
your head cool, and your feet warm’ — ‘ Work much, and 
eat little,’ &c. just as if the wdiole science of human life 
could be summed up and brought out in a few words, 
while its great principles w'cre kei>t out of sight. One of 
the best of these aayipgs is given by an Italian in bis 
U6th year, w'ho, being asked the means of bis living so 
long, vqfiled with that improvisation for which his country 
is remarkable ; ■ 

* When luingry, of the best I cat, 

Ami dry and warm 1 keep iny feet ; 

I screen my head from »ua and rain. 

And lot few cares pcrpleix m^^ 

following is about the best th^ry of the matter 
Every man i bom with a certain st<^ of yiMUiiy, 
cannot bo 'fecreased, but^i^ this 

■; atbok' hb ■ini^'liys;::fast-'or:;.8Wvir.-tnay"l|^^^^ or- 

.;..aj»aee,-or narroiyit:. ; ■. 

. He.:iwbb..IlY©S'e:jcfc^ 

exdl-tifig'- 

all kbotiohs ■aSrA:--- 


THE TWIN GENII, 

* And this warld, yc ken, sir, and nanc kons better, was made 
for Grief as weel a.s for Joy. Grief and J»>y, unlike as they ap- 
pear in face and liRiirc, are nevcrtliclijss Bisters, and by Fate 
and DcBtiny tlieir verra lives depend on ane ami the same eternal 
Law. Were Grief banished frae this lifif, ,loy wad soon dwine 
E'wa* into the rc»emblance of her departed Soror. Ay, her face 
wad soon be whiter and mair wo-begone, .and they w'ud boi»ii be 
buried side by side in aa grave. Auibrusianic. 

‘ II n’y a rien plus prCs du rire que des lainiOH.’ 

TnKBB lire twin Genii, who, strong and mighly, 

Under their guidance mankind retain ; 

And the name of the lovely one is Pleasure, 

And the name of the loathly one is Pain. 

Never divideil, whore one can enter 
Kver the other comes close hchind ; 

And he who in Pleiisnrc his thoughts would centre, 
Surely Pain in the .search shall find ! 

Alike they arc, tbongh in much they iliili r— 

Strong roseruhlance i.s ’twixt the twain ; 

.<^0 tliat sometimes you may question whether 
It can he Plciisurc you feed or 
Tbn.s 'tis that whatever of deep emotion 
StiiToth tho heart— be it grave or gay, 

Tears are tbo symbol- -from feeling’s ocean 
These are the fountains that rise to-day. 

Stiould not this teach ns to cahidy welcome. 

Plj^'asure when smiling cur hearths beside ? 

If she be the substance, lunv dark tho shadow ! 

Close doth it follow, the rfear-alliod. 

Or if Pain long o*or our t.hre.shold hover. 

Let us not question, but Ple.isure nigh 
Bidoth her time her face to discover, 
lilow of Hope in a clouded sky ! 

.AlIT. 

//owden, Jvm i’O. 
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A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. , 

/KlUVAL— DJSS»:RII*TI0N OK A DM'KM.INO-HOUSX— BRJtAKKAST— 
TIKKrN-'BJtB.VANTS, | 

Clmm'mghee Road, Calcutta, December 17, 184 — *Tifl 
like a dream that 1 am really here, thousands of miles 
away from home* every object stranf^e around me — 
scenes, climate, habits, all equally unlike everything 
to which I have been accustomed. My head is still 
confused from the effects of the sea, bewildered by 
the bustle of the landing, and almost disturbed by 
my arrival, so that I have difllculty even now, after 
one whole day and two quiet nights, in collecting my 
thoughts sufficiently to continue my journal. 1 finished 
the story of our voyage at the Sandheads, and begin 
again according to promise. 

Late in the evening of the l.'ith we ended our long 
and prosperous voyage. We were towed up the river 
by a steamer, and anchored opposite to one of the ghauts, 
or landing-places, where a crowd of boats, servants, and 
carriages, appeared to be waiting to receive us. It was 
nearly dark. Indeed the light which enabled us to dis- 
tinguish the half-naked figures grouped about the broad 
Hi gilt of steps before us, was produced by the many 
torches carried here and there by this mob of dusky 
forms, all of whose movements were accompanied by 
loud discordant cries. The splash of oars was next 
Iieard at intervals. There was noise on board too: 
people jostling one another, strangers arriving, voices 
inquiring, friends greeting, and shuffiing feet resound- 
ing on all sides. In the midst of this bedlam a soft 
voice spoke gently in pretty broken English at my 
elbow : we were on the deck near the cuddy door, look- 
ing with bewildered interest on so strange a scene ; and 
bending down to find out who addressed us, I saw by 
the light of the lamp on the table a sfnaU dark-coloured 
man dressed all in white, with a red turban upon his 
head, a lantern in his hand, and no shoes upon his feet ; 
who, bowing low before us, presented a note to Arthur. 
All that followed was confusion. We were in our cabin 
again among Bugs, and boxes,; and bundles; we were 
back upon ^e deck; we descencled the shipside; we 
were in a ooverdfi boat ; we went up steps ; more tur- 
baiied %urc8 bowed before us— *a carriage theti ad- 
vancing* we ^tered it; and drove away through long 
rbads, past large bouses ;and^^;r^^ 
tinot and perpiem'ng. At Agth i the carria^ atOppiNi 

: 'before ^'high gatei4^ft:i[^g4'%;''b^ 

; upened,' and . ^ 

.account 

: ' ward' had- been wal^h^J 
I and sent ilia servants with ^ 


I cannot attempt describing that first evening — it was 
almost incomprehensible. The size of the rooms, the 
blaze of light, the style of the dinner, the train of ser- 
vants turbaned and robed, tapping their foreheads, and 
bowing nearly to the ground as we passed on to the 
table, filled me with amazement, beside the old familiar 
voices, last heard in scenes so different. Strange that I 
should have slept sound after such excitement ! I ha^ 
been very wakeful the last few nights at sea, and pro- 
bably nature was pretty nearly W'orn out. We are 
splendidly lodged ; but you will like to have a full des- 
cription of Caroline’s house. You must recollect that 
ibis pair of your children are great people— -Edward is 
a hurra sahih, and Caroline is a hurra bibi, and so they 
have a handsome house and all appointments suitable. 
It stands in what is here called a compound— a piece of 
enclosed ground laid out in garden fashion ; and it con- 
sists of three storeys, the plan of each being pretty 
much the same— one long room extending from front 
to back right through the house, with three smaller 
rooms on either side of it. At the end opposite the en- 
trance, running along thc^hole width of the building, 
is a deep veranej^a, rising storey after storey with the 
house. There is a largo projecting porch and a Iiand- 
i some staircase, of such k size as to carry a great body 
I of air up to the higher floors. On the groupd-fl oor, 

I long room is the dining-room, opening into the^^anda, 
which is filled with flowers, and has steps down to 
the garden. The six smaller rooms on this storey go 
by the name of go-downs ; we should call them store- 
rooms or servants’-rooms. One is for the obdar, the 
person whose business it is to cool all the liquids ; 
another is for the clerk, who keeps the books, checks the 
accounts, and also writes for Edward ; the third is for 
the ayahy my sister’s maid ; the cellar, pantry, and 
lumber require the rest. The first floor is much loftier 
than the basement — very lofty to my eye. The long 
room makes a beautiful drawing-room, the Veranda a 
charming addition to it. The suite or rooms on oUe 
side belongs to Caroline, that on the other to l^dward ; 
but as each of the six rooms haii fifidiDg^doOts^ 
the long room, besides communicatitig to. the tome way 
through one another, and as thf to 

study and her boudoir-— open on 

apartments can be thrown, • 

■ The- dresstog-robms • at; , 

tetod'-^bm tlie-8tahcatolto!^''bi^il^^ 
•,totor'tod;,spa<»-.tor^toi^ . 

rto'-reachto 
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hou&e. The veranda is really a luxurious louuge in the 
early morning. In the evening, people the house- 
top, whieli is flat, and is reached by the little spiral 
stairs belonging to the bath-rooips, carried on for the 
purpose. This is quite a different arrangement from 
any we are used to in England, but it is admirably 
suited to the climate, Cary tells me, as is the style of 
furniture ; though, if you happen to be sitting over the 

I Are in your snug library on a snowy day, when you 
read my Indian descriptions, you will begin to shiver 
at the thoughts of the comforts by which wc are sur- 
rounded, : 

In the dinlhE-robm there is very little to be seen : a 
table, two side-tables, a sideboard, chairs, footstools, a 
mat over the floor, and on the plain white walls a row 
of wall-shades'— that is, sconces Ibr lights, which, on ac- 
count of the numerous insects, and the draught of air 
from the punkah, are enclosed in tall glass shades. At 
this season the punkah is not used, we having luckily 
arrived In the middle of the cold weather. It is merely 
a long frame of wood, covered with calico, in shape like 
a door or Sbutter, It is suspended lengthways from the 
Veiling by cords, and is pulled by a string held in the 
handfof a half-naked servant, squatted in some corner 
out of the way. Punkah is the Indian name for fan; 
and before some bright-witted European invented these 
fans on a large sesde, people had to be fanned by their 
attendants, as the natives are still: few of whom have 
as yet admitted the punkah. The air in the rooms 
during the hot season becomes Insupportable, utiless It 
be kept continually in motion. The drawing-room 
makes a much more agreeable impression than the 
very bare dining - room. The height of this storey 
is very striking— twenty-four feet. Many rooms, I 
understand, reach to thirty feet, and few are less than 
twenty; wo can imagine the propriety of this in such a 
climate. The walls arc colomed a pale drab, and a sur- 
base of oheenam-painted wainscot runs all along round 
the jroom— tiiQ floor of wiiicb, by the waj', if composed of 

I the same material, cheenam, a kind of nne lime. None 
the roofs are ceiled. The rafters supporting the 
v-lVJye are necessarily left exposed, in order that 
the depredatiods of the white ants may not escape de- 
tection ; but in the drawing-room these beams are so 
ornamentedi that the efiect, combined with the lofty 
height, is perfectly agreeable. A flner description of 
matting is laid down here. There is a good deal of 
handsome furniture'^consolcs, marble and ebony tables, 
chairs, sofas— quantities of sofas — and a footstool beibre 
every seat, these being in universal use. Yet the room 
looks empty, in spite of a number of nick-nacks dis- 
tributed over the tables, Cary tells me that in a little 
time I shall dislike to see it more full, space and air 
being first luxuries here. 1 should like, however, now 
to be able to move the chairs occasionally, which is at 
present quite impossible when they are made ^either of 
ebony or black wood, as they have no castors, and their 
w^eight is quite beyond my poor strength. The cabinet- 
work is generally very clnmsy» and the art of polishing, 
finishing, or varnishing properly is as yet unknown. 
The height of the doorways corresponds to the height 
of the Tooins, varying from t^tve to fifteen feet, and 
they are very wide; you cannot think how very small 
we ail look when passing throiigh them. The door 
itself is commonly a mere screen of fiiited 01 % set in a 
frame raised two feet from the floor, sb as to admit of a 
free draught of \air underneath. These screeht are only 
about four deejih jost sujakdent to preV^^ 
peeping over them^ : |t would hardly do to have a secret 

. eife frbtn u iistening -TiieV 

.in. their proportionar-'they - . 

opening like E^ebch'wM-' 


the outside, and always kept closed during the lieat of 
the day. There arc glass casements besides — very 
wretched glass In very dumsy frames — not often cleaned 
either^ J should think ; but as nobody ever wants to 
look wough them, the defect in this department the 
less matters. The drawing-room windows— three large 
ones-^pen on the veranda, as do the w indows of the 
boudoir on the one hand, and the study on the other, 
forming a most enjoyable suite. The veranda is thus 
very long-“the whole lengtli of the breadth of the house 
— Very wide ; the same height as the storey it shades, 
supported on each stage by six very handsome pillars, 
betw'een Which always stretches a latticework to keep 
oflT the sun, on the same principle as the fluted door- 
screens within, two feet from the floor all along, and 
rising'a little higher than the head. 

The kitchens are all out of doors— cook-rooms they 
call them here. A small enclosed yard is taken off the 
compound, inride of which arc all these offices; and the 
wall being covered on the garden side with creeping 
plants, it is rather ornamental than otherwise. You 
will wonder I have said nothing about servants* bed- 
rooms. They don’t want any. They lay tliemselves 
down any where — on a landing, in the porch, in the 
veranda, in a deserted room — some merely protected 
from the cheenam floor by a mat ; a better sort lay a 
mattress on the mat; a still superior class place over 
their simple bedding a frame of bamboo covered with a 
coarse sort of muslin gauze, to protect them from the 
mosquitoes. The men who sleep on tlie basenieiit 
storey, which is often damp, have all a sort of low bed- 
stead, something like our truckle bedsteads, to support 
their mattress. As for our ayah, she, being a Portuguese 
Christian, and very grand, has a bedstead like ours, 
a fine mat, good mattress, cotton sheets, a coverlet for 
cold w^cather, and proper mosquito curtains, tucked 
round her as carefully as our own. She came from 
Bombay with some lady, who, on going home, left her 
to Cary as the most precious of legacies, for the native 
ayahs are not generally good here. I must hunt out 
the best 1 can bear of for myself to-morrow, for wIiOkSG 
sleeping-fran^ wo have certainly suflicient accommoda- 
tion in some of the numerous rooms belonging to our 
apartment. 

IStfi , — We were roused about six o’clock on the morn- 
ing after our arrival, the 16th, by the announcement 
that tlie baths were ready. Everybody bathes every 
morning, some people twice a day. We in tins family 
all take warm baths, prepared in a large oval tub by 
the water-carrier ; but the general custom is to sit on a 
HtUe stool in a part of the bath-room fenced in by a 
i six-indi-high border of cheenam, and then have chattks 
I (jars) of cold water dashed all over the person. After 
' this most agreeable restorative — the hot bath, not Die 
cold — we adopted a gracefiil neglige-, and Arthur in hia 
dressing-gown, and 1 in my wrapper, we repaired to the 
veranda, where we were presented with cups of milk- 
coffee and a sort of rusk ; then opening a shutter in the 
latticework, we peeped out upon what we agreed in 
thinking a very pretty town view— a mixture of large 
white buildings and green trees. Such is the general 
appearance of Chowringhee, which som^ few years ago 
wag a mere jungle or thicket, as Calcutta itself once 
was, and would tecome again w'cre it, deserted by the 
Europeans. Our observations were ciit short by the 

g ain of mosquito bites. They became^ fis the sun rose 
igher, so exceedingly inritatirig, that we were glad to 
re-enter our dressing-rooms and finish our toilejts. 

The breakfast hour is nine o’clock. It was served 
in the study, as much, my sister said, out of regard for 
the books# as from the comfort of the arrangement: if 
she were nbt io have hereyo daily upon them, the damp 
of one season^ the heat of another, and the white ants 
above aU, would soon make^sad havoc among them. 

furniture suffers in a degree from these elements of 
d^Mltruotibn. The houses even have to be regularly in- 
:8lj^ted every three years# that any symptom of decay 
may he arrested at the commencement. I found that 
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breakfast was a yisiting time, one or two friends on an 
intimate footing dropping in on their way to business^, 
Their conversation did not in the least interfere with 
our proceedings, and there was no light labour be- 
fore us,, for the meal appeared to me to be breakfast and 
luncheon in one. Besides the usual tea, bread, butter, 
toast, eggs— very small eggs, by the way-^theTe was 
rice boiled plain white, and rice dyed*yellow, Ourry, fish, 
and cababs, little thin cutlets highly seasoned, fried 
or roasted quite dry, and strung upon a akewerr The 
butter was very sweet, but not rich. It had been inade 
just before it was wanted, in a bottle, I believe, by one 
of the servants, and cooled by the ohdar. Buffalo milk 
being too poor for use in tea, goat milk is preferred, 
milked at the moment it is required, and sent up witli 
the froth on it. I thought the bread delicious. There 
were many sorts of it, white, and light, and sweet ; but 
1 hear £ shall find it to be taatiglcss when t forget to 
compare it with what we have been latterly eating on 
shipboard. 

Edward and one of his visitors W'ent off together, 
Arthur being to i'ollow in an hour, to try to get all 
our luggage through the customhouse. Caroline, who 
Iiad finished her household affairs early in the morn- 
ing, brought her work into tho large drawing-room, 
ready to listen to nil my tales of home, w'hen the bell at 
the great gates announced more company. A single 
stroke prepared us for a gentleman, two strokes foretold 
a lady ; we were therefore always certain of the sex of 
the arriving guest, and plenty of both sorts visited us 
this forenoon j none of them ostensibly to call on Arthur 
and me, the etiquette of Calcutta, like that of France, 
requiring the last importation to wait upon the older 
residents ; but we could not help fancying that curiosity 
had some share in producing this influx, and Cary was 
vexed she had not desired the porter to keep the great 
gates closed, as then nobody would have tliought of 
entering, that being understood to mean in the plainest 
manner ^ Not at home ; ’ a very good plan, saving both 
time and trouble. Arthur returned alone to luncheon, 
or t as we must call it here — a very substantial re- 
past, served in the dining-room. We had cold meats, 
fowl very well dressed in a Burdwan stew, some native 
vegetables, not very good, several dishes of fruit, none 
of tliem agreeable to an unpractised taste, wine, and that 
delightful light bitter beer, cold as ice could make it, the 
most refreshing of all drinks iu this climate — ^not that 
it is just now at all too hot. The sun is fierce enough 
iu the middle of the day, and might then for a few hours 
annoy those much exposed to it, but the temperature 
within doors ivS very pleasant. Tlie mornings and even- 
ings are indeed rather cool, and the nights are cold, the 
thermometer on the landing, each time 1 have looked at 
it on my way to breakfast, was only 58 degrees. After 
tiffin, as we were sure of no more interruptions, nobody 
ever calling so late in the day, we busied ourselves with 
the contents of one trunk it had been represented wc 
could not do without. I had packed it with a few es- 
sentials in case of any delay about the rest of our boxes, 
and I had also put into it some little presents from the 
tVimily at homo to Edward and Caroline, It contained 
also the little* offerings of their children — copy-books, 
exercises, drawings, needleworks, gifts so precious to 
bereaved parents. Poor Cary ! slie carried them all off 
to her own apartments, jealous seemihgly of any other 
eyes examining these treasures. She had questioned 
me minutely about everything concerning the little 
creatures over and over again, and she had listened 
with calm interest to my answers, but the sight of the 
children's handiworks overcame heri I did meet 
her again till the seven o’clock dinner, and both she and 
Edward were quite subdued in spirits all the evening. 
We retired to bed at ten, the usual hour when there is 
no company, it being the custom to rise very enriy lo 
the morning. 

Warned by the interruptions of the day before, '«re 
were wise enough yesterday to close our gates, as we 
had a great deal of business to get through. All bur 


ship luggage arrived, not very much deranged by the j 
unceremonious unpacking and repacking winch had 
been the amusement of the customhouse officers Also, 
we had our establishment to arrange ; for not only will 
no servants here wait on more than one master, but 
every master requires near a dozen servants to assist in 
attending on himself. The family domestics, therefore, 
numerous as they are, arc useless to us j and so we have 
to hire a set of our own, moderate as must necessarily 
be our expenditure. This is no sort of annoyance to 
our hosts. All servants in this country are on board- 
wages : where or how they eat npbody seems to mind ; 
they sleep either at their own homes or ail about the 
house, as I have described to you ; and those who attend 
at table follow their masters wherever these may happen 
to go, to wait on them at every house to which they 
may be invited. The wages are paid monthly, and are 
very small, thougli of course proportioned to the dig- 
nity of the different offices. For a few rupees, more or 
less, they all feed and dress themselves, and furnish 
their own bedding, receiving little beside their pay, ex- 
cept perhaps a new turban or cumlierband if the master 
be particular in desiring them to wear the colours of ids 
home livery. Trifling as this sum is, it mn«t bo ample, I 
as they arc all married, and no women going to service 
here almost, or indeed doing much labour of any kintl, j 
on the husband^s earning depends the whole siij)f)ort of 
the family. The only females in any house are the 
ayah, the amah or dyc^ who nurses the children, and ! 
the matrance, or low-caste waiting- maid. 

— We shall very soon have our retinue organized. 
For Arthur and me, who have, as you know, been ac- 
customed to -wait on ourselves, or we should not be 
now in the far East, to fight our way to fortune in this 
sultry land, the following train of attendants is con- 
sidered requisite : — Arthur must have a personal ser- 
vant, who, doing nothing more than help him to dress 
and undress, and take care of his clothes, must have 
two assistants, his mate, who works under him, and a 
mehtei\ or sweeper — a low-caste person ; also a dirjue, or 
tailor, to make and mend ; the valet, called a is 

the chief of the bearers, or ptinkah-vmhlerit — literally, 
punkali-pullers* they would*carry the palanquin if;' we 
had one, and they doaall the lighter part of a house- 
maid’s work — an easy enough task wdiere there 
neither grates, nor curtains, nor carpets, veryJjHjirtS?- 
niture, and the bed-making consisting* onlyof turning 
a mattress, shaking a pillow, and laying a sheet smooth ; 
they imve also charge of the lamps, little glass cups 
filled with water, having some cocoa-nut oil poured on 
the top, and a wick set in them. We mean to do with 
one of these gentry, if we can manage it, at least till 
the time comes for using the punkah. We have also 
each of us a table attendant, or kitmudgm', and one 
chuprassie^ or messenger. I must have an ayah to wait 
on me, and a matranee^ or female sweeper, to wait on 
her ; and 1 mean to do without a dlrjee. Just add up 
all these attendants on a poor barrister and bis wife 
visiting rich relations, who would be living at home 
with scarce a servant at all. There’s a also, or 

two I believe, to wash our clothes, and. a bheeatiet who 
brings us all the water wanted. Such a suite sounds 
very grand; but really one good English maid would 
go through more w-’ork than all these |)Oor creatures 
together, who sleep, and eat, and smoke, and gossip 
twenty -two hours out of the tweitty-four. 

Imagine the number of OaroUiie'S servants. The sirdar, 
who is Edward’s valet, his inkte, ifour punkah -wahlers, 
the dirjee, dhobee, and ibttr chuprabsies, or A«>. 

Ararcss— they are called, i&di&rently either— ^messengers, 
with their chief, or jaifiadiur, wl^ a dagger with a 
tassel to it sticking hie euihi^rhand— very great man 
indeed, devoted to the df his lady^ sitting always 

outside the drawingTZOoto Jeor, to annonuce visitors, by 
preceding toehi iht6 the deliver the 

messages to his foUotos^' Whh ^ of 

the chambers in fitoi^thtee kitmudgur who wait at 
table, one oif htii &arge of the wines and other 
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liquors, even helping the guests without interference, 

' no other attendant ever being allowed to touch a de- 
canter; he still goes by the old-fashioned name of 
ohdar, for ho still cools the wines, though not by the old 
tiresome saltpetre process, now quite superseded by the 
introduction of ice ; then there is a cook and two assis- 
tants, a porter, a gardener, and four very splendid 
gentlemen in scarlet robes edged with gold lace, who 
carry long silver sticks in their hands, from whence 
their name of chohdar. These ornamental appendages 
to tlie great men of the place are paid by the Company, 
and were originally gipployed only on state occasions, 
preceding the judges into court, or the other high 
officials into their offices ; but it has grown into a habit 
to have two of them ever bn duty, and to take one of 
them out with the carriage, even With the ladies of the 
great men when visiting. The head of this establish- 
ment is the comtmaun, answering to our house-steward, 
on whom the whole management of the household de- 
volves ; he markets, hires the inferior servants, keeps 
the stores, the plate, and the weekly money. The 
stable is quite a separate affair: there are two coach- 
men, who do nothing but drive ; a syae^ or groom, to 
every horsa ; and grass-cutters, who have to hunt out 
juid grub up the forage — grass roots— for no herbage 
ilf visible till the rains set in, which, with the addition 
of a fisuall pea called (jram, used instead of corn, con- 
stitutes the food of the horses. Before the children 
w'ent home, there was a large train of servants kept 
for them. Besides Caroline’s own ayah, and dirjee, 
and matrance, there was an attendant, male or female, 
for each child, according to its age, not sex; bearers 
to drag the little carriage in which the infants took 
their airings; a syce for each pony used by the elder 
ones j dhobecs, dirjee, bheestle — ^all belonging exclu- 
sively to the upper storey where Arthur and I are now 
established, with very near as full a suite. Were it not 
for the consomaun, such a crew of idlers would be rather 
unmanageable ; and as for selecting our portion out of 
such a poor-looking set as came to offer themselves, we 
could not have attempted it without his assistance. 

The people in this part of Bengal are said to he 
phyaically and morally far* below the gineral standard. 
Caroline’s ayah looks down extremely on them, blie is 
Vv-certainly active and intelligent beyond the rest; yet I 
Fftitey ’tijjimk much of the European blood can now re- 
main amoftgst Ihese descendants of the early Tortu- 
guese merchants. As for their religion, it would be 
still more difficult to trace any of the genuine gospel in 
the few traditions of it they retain, mixed up with 
much of the Mussulman’s fatalism, and the supersti- 
tious devotion of the Hindoo to caste aod custom. One 
or two of our servants are Mussulmans, a gentle people, 
more decent in appearance than the lower orders of 
Hindoos; much better droased too ; no naked portions 
of dark skin to shock EngUsli eyes : they all wear 
trousers, white or coloured as inay be, but tight fitting; 
a long tunic of white cotton open at the breast, a tur- 
ban, and a belt when in full dress, slippers when not in 
presence of their supeitiors. T^ consomaun is very 
handsomely dressed, as befits his superior station. The 
punkjOi-wahlers, or are nearly naked-- just a 

cloth about the loins, and A tUrban all move like 

phantoms ; not a footfall the bare sole 

treads soundless on the matted fi^; the soft dress 
: b^sh^ noiseless agsdnst ate no 

dodwjto' :ihut.; ■ ^thb ■■bw-toned::Y^-:jft';ih^ 

-ti^r ■' hurry^- ; ^ 

; ;ti^.8joeustom^-;to;; OUT /way 


rest of our residence in India. We shall have our owm 
servants to-morrow, when we may, I think, represent 
to them that we dislike what w'C call ofiicioueness : the 
feclingaof that fat, most civil waiter I could not have 
wounded. • 

BARON REIfSlIENBACH’S RESEARCHES. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

Of the two classes of sensations produced upon sensitive 
subjects by magnets, crystals, bodies of high chemical 
affinity, heat, light, electricity, chemical action, vital 
action, the human hand, and the heavenly bodies, wc 
forbore in our last article to make special allusion to 
tb® second, or the sensations of luminosity which odylic 
bodies cause in a darkened room. Our reason was, that 
the author, although including the luminous phenomena 
in his earliest treatise, »)ms devoted the subsequent trea- 
tise exclusively to this department of the subject, and 
has laid out systematically the results of his observa- 
tions on each of the specific luminous appearances that 
showed themselves. 

Tlie Odylic Glow , — To the sensitive person, a magnet 
in the dark seems to glow with a feeble light, as if it 
were phosphorescent or heated; but the light seems 
quite different from any of the .shades of heated iron. 
In its feeblest form it is a dull dark-gray; but as the 
intensity increases, it rises to whitish and yellowisli, 
and generally assumes at the northward pole a bluish, 
and at the southward pole a reddish tint The two 
colours of blue and red arc as characteristic of tlie two 
i odylic poles respectively as the cool and warm sensa- 
tions ; the blue corresponds to the cool agreeable sensa- 
tion ; and the red to the opposite sensation of v^armth 
and discomfort. The action of other magnets greatly 
modifies the glow of the one specially made use of ; and 
consequently the earth’s magnetism has an influence, 
which comes out by varying the position of the magnet. 
The intensity of the light, as well as its colour, may be 
afiected by extraneous odylic agents, in a manner de- 
pending on the action of those agents, which action 
may be either conspiring or conflicting. If the earth’s 
magnetism ho made to coincide with the magnetism of 
a bar, by placing the bar in a conformable position, or 
wdth its north end to the north, the colours will be 
made deeper; while in an opposite arrangement, the 
glow and colour become dull and turbid. Wiien a horse- 
shoe magnet is closed by its armature, the glow of the 
curve is increased, and of the ends diminislied ; w'hereas 
an open magnet is always brightest at the ends, 'i'he 
intensity of the light and colour seems in all cases to 
be proportional to the intensity of the magnet Tlie 
same appearances arc shown by crystals and the living 
hand. 

Odylic Flames . — On this head the baron introduces iiis 
experiments in the following terms;-—* In the preceding 
experiments on the glow, flie flames flowing from the 
magnetic poles followed evety where the same course. 
This phenomenon forms tlie second degree in the scale 
of the odylo-luminons appearances, and consists in a 
light, which, to the morte feebly sensitive, appears as a 
vague gleam over the poles, but which the more highly 
sensitive, according to the defer®!® of their percepti ve 
power, saw gradiially passing into the aiapect of a real 
flame, under whieh name ttiev described it. There are' 

I maghd^ Whjtcb bxhibi^ the glow without the flame, but 
noni: whkhihiiVe th^ flame fail to exhibit the glow. 

■Rppeatahee., - 
'.A Vhichyhad' ■■■becdrtiie ' sh "V^k us '■ ■ 

I 'retaiiied ■ perceptible- ■- 

^''.-t.Abbwed'-it'tO ■' Mademoiselle 
she was . 

■' ' She., saw.- the ' 

f psipediye over its poles 

'.When 'the- 
the flatnAis-Added. We 
theHflaxne':exis.l»'^evei^where, 

.■ ■■■ 
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Out of many experiments on various sensitives, he 
selects as an example the following description by 
Mademoiselle Atzmannsdorfer : — ‘ Towards the end of 
summer, when she is generally better, she saw, on a 
weak bar magnet of twenty inches, dames little more 
than aii inch in height. At the same time she saw, 
on the poles of a seven-bar horse-slipe, dames of eight 
inches high. Afterwards, when more sensitive^ the 
largest of my magnets, a heavy horse-shoe of nine cast- 
steel bars, was placed before her in the dark. Although 
she did not know which magnet was used, she saw 
again, ns she had done a year before, dames of fully dve 
fcict in height burning on both poles. They were so 
large, that when the poles were upwards, they rose, and 
united into a column of dre. She could see, by the 
sorucwliat diderent colours of the dames given out at 
the two poles, that this column was formed of two, the 
one yellowish - white, the other bluish ; the former 
smaller tiian the latter The whole dark chamber was 
so illuminated by them, that she could see in it the 
outlines of all objects. Between the limbs, wliich had 
a wliitc odylic glow, she saw the whole space dlled with 
threads of dame, and the outer surface of the steel 
enveloped all round in a dory down, which undulated, 
and appeared to dow sometimes tow'ards one pole, some- 
times towards the other. At the planes of junction of 
the lamellm, and at their edges and covers, where they 
form the poles, there were separate small dames dowing 
out laterally, and strongest on the outer corners, where 
they at last ended in sparks, which dew singly away.’ 

Tlie author made a great number of obsen^ations on 
those dames, with a view to detect all their peculia- 
rities. He describes the effects of the contact of the 
magnet with other magnets in all possible ways; but 
periiaps the most singular feature attending them is 
tlieir upward motion and susceptibility to the breath. 
Tliey can be blown or fanned about like a column of 
smoke. This would seem to indicate that they are 
some ponderable substance like air, or the illumination 
of a ponderable medium, either air or something that 
air can impel hither and thither. Whether or not it be 
illuminated air, can be tested by placing the magnets 
in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, which, as we 
shall afterwards see, w'as actually done. 

The author makes the following practical application 
of the experitnents regarding the odylic dames : — ‘ In 
concluding these details concerning the odylic dame, 1 

I shall make one more practical application. It is a fable 
widely spread in Germany, and which has been often 
made by our dramatic poets the ground-work of the 
must striking scenes, that ghosts, witches, and devils, 
assemble for their hellish dance by night on the Blocks- 
berg. Everything in the world, even such n fable as 
this, has a cause or origin in nature ; and we can now 
sec that this myth is not destitute of a natural founda- i 
tion. It lias long been known that liigh on the Brocken 
there are rocky summits which are strongly magnetic, 
and cause the needle to deviate. More minute investi- 
gation has proved tliat these rocks contain disseminated 
magnetic iron ore or lead-stone ; as on the llsenstein, j 
the Schnarcher (Snorer), &c. The necessary conse- , 
quence is, ihsil; they send out odylic dames. Now when 
persons ^ high perceptive powers for odylic light hap- 
pened to come pn such places in a dark night, as must i 
often have b^n the case with hunters, charcoal-burnerB, 
poachers, woodcutters* tbey necessarily on 

all sides, delicate dames of different sizes and celo 
darning up from the in enrrents of air 

dickering hither ^ Who 

persons, imbued po doubt with the iu 
of their ..age/'if ttnde|:'^$M;. ai^umste&oes, 
the devil dan^hg^ 

' nmns, and witQhes.?:V;:;^'^]S':ieytm'OCPe:W#^ 

, ; (the night which^U(iheiW::i ih"';1^a^^ 

' vanish,:, and :give'. plaOe^iitb'^tpe.^^Ohw SClenco-'r-'-" 

science whi<d», Mrith hor tbrbh; dUslpafes;^^^^^ 
all tl^ beautiful but dim;|^ 

polar dames at their edges and solid angles, emit lights 
in the form of a dbrous down. Mademoiselle Atzmanns- 
dorfer saw, *both in a nine-bar and in a seven -bar 
horse-shoe, the«spaoe between the limbs full of dbrou.s 
dames, and the whole surface of the magnet clothed in 
a dne dery down,’ ‘These delicate emanations also 
exhibited colours. Mademoiselle Zinkel saw the down 
between the limbs of the simple horse-shoes, red oh the 
one side, and blue on the other, playing into one another, 
so that the interior space had a variegated appearance. 
With compound horse-shoes, this was still more strongly 
marked, because each limb, from the stratidcatiou of 
colours in it, had both red and blue down, extemiing, 
within and without, from the poles to the curve.’ 'The 
author observes with reference to the nature of this 
appearance : — ‘ I do not regard tliese appearances as of 
a peculiar kind, but rather consider them as of the 
same nature with odylic dame generally. Tim cauKC 
of them probably lies in inequalities in the effltix from 
tlie minutest points of the surface of the magnets. 
Since we know that edges and solid angles give rise to 
stronger emanations, 1 think yre are justided in con- 
cluding that drier inequalities may serve as points of 
edlux, and thus give rise to the formatioi^of threads, 
dbres, and a downy form of light. They are locally 
concentrated currents of odyle in the general odyHc 
current, blue from the negative, and red fregn the 
positive pole.* 

0(/i/Ue Smoke . — ‘ Mademoiselle Zinkel saw, in a series 
of experiments, to enumerate which would be tedious, 
on every magnet of any power the red dame passing 
into a thick, heavy, feebly luminous, reddish-yellow 
smoke, and the blue dame ending in a due, ethereal, 
grayish -blue vapour. On smaller and simple liorse- 
shoes, these cloudy emanations were from four inches 
to a foot or more in length ; on the nine-bar magnet 
often as long as an arm, and when it had been strength- 
ened, six and a-half feet long. Magnets of great in- 
tensity appeared to her, especially during the cata- 
menia, covered near the poles with a thin vapour. 
Above the stratided doAies of compound horse-shoes, 
she saw the smoke rise to the length of an arm. . . . 

In the preseneV; of MademsiseUe Atzmannsdorfer, and 
in the dark, I drew ]ines with phosphorus on paper, . 
and showed her the luminous vapour arising from iM 
and also the effect of blowing on it. She 
that it had the greatest resemblance tOi^^ffie odylic 
smoke, except in the intensity of its light, that of the 
odylic smoke being beyond comparison paler and 
feebler; it was also not so green, but more blue and 
reddish.’ 

The author is of opinion that the dame and smoke 
‘are perhaps only the same phenomenon, varying on 
the one hand in degrees of intensity, and on the other 
didbreiitly perceived according to the sensitiveness of 
observers, or in the same observer according to the 
more or less perfect development of his perceptive 
power, either from variatioxis in his natural state, or 
from the effect of longer or shorter exposure of the eye 
to perfect darkness.’ 

Odylic ScintUlaim ^. — ‘ The dnest development of this 
phenomenon was seen by Mademoiselle Zinkel in a 
large electro-magnet, excited by the^ cufr^i from a 
powerful Smee’s battery. Kot otdy diff the apzrks dy 
out oh fiir sides , from the large Variolated Jlam^^^ but 
they formed a shower,^ or rathev; A whibh rose 

constantly to the oeUing.^: that 

she could not conceaVhersiMtoiLi|t^di^|^ a^ 
ilde,alsd\to • see 

•phehoxhenoD,, . : 

•■uhiform ■ ; 

/’healthy,. ■ 

■ admits of.’ »o pfe- ’■ 

geut’:to at:iiQ;:i^.:haiuite^''''^^^ 

of'v 

is ■assbmated, .-T:- 
as iiaett^y "' : 
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The baron next goes on to detail the results of expe* 
rinien^ -upon the effect of the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere upon the different luminous nppearances above 
described. By enclosing magnets in thb receiver of an 
air-pump, and exhausting the receiver, he found that 
almost every form of the light became much brighter 
and stronger; the glow was more intense, and flames 
: more brilliant The smohb does not follow the same 
law ; extreme rarefaction had the effect of causing it to 
disappear. Thus it would seem that magnets actually 
emit a ponderable ethuvium, just as odorous bodies 
emit an effluvium of but of an excessively thin 
and feeble character, requiring an exalted sensibility 
for its detection. There is thus suggested to us the 
existence of an entirely new property of matter, such 
as, if thonmghlj^ cleared up, may throw liglit upon the 
parallel property of smell, which is not in all rases ex- 
plained by the evaporation of volatile ingredients. 

Coionrs of Odylic Light. — We cannot enter into the 
author's minute researches on this part of the subject, 
intended to prepare the way for the identification of 
the aurora with the odylic appearances. Tie found, on 
close examination, that the light at the poles of the 
magnet war not of a single colour, but an iris succes- 
sion of colours more or less complete, one being predo- 
minant at each pole. He sums up the phenomena in 
their afiplication to the aurora as follows : — * But now 
that wo know, from the preceding researches, that 
flaming lights exist over magnetic poles larger than 
the magnets from which they Sow ; when we learn that 
these flaming appearances are movable, undulating, 
often moving in serpentine windings, like those of a 
ribbon agitated by the wind, becoming at every mo- 
ment larger or smaller, shooting out rays, scintillating, 
variegated in colour, and often nebulous, vaporous, and 
cloud-like ; when we find that with our breath we can 
cause it to flicker backwards and forwards ; when we 
observe that it increases in a rapid ratio, in size, in- 
tensity, and brilliancy, in rarefied air ; and lastly, when 
we see it followed at every step by the play of rainbow 
^ colours, Ac, Ac. — there remaffis hardly one essential 
mark of distinction betw<^n magnetic light and terres- 
: trial pr»lar light; unless regard as .such the diffe- 
rence of intensity and amount K>f light, in virtue of 
t^^ich the polar light is visible to every ordinary eye, 
light only to the sensitive eye, 

* The unohlations and serpentine windings which the 
nuroraborealis often displays, are, on the supposition 
of the identity of the two lights, naturally and simply 
explained by the motion of the wind, which causes the 
ligl»t of the earth to wave to and fro in more or less 
rarefied strata of air, precisely as our breath does with 
the odylic light of magnets. The constant alternations 
of greater and smaller size in the aurora, correspond 
exactly to the unsteadiness of the magnetic light in our 
experiments. The powerful light from great and unde- 
termined heights iu the atmosphere, observed by some 
travellers to Tie higher than the higher clouds, agrees 
beautifully with OUr observations on the magnetic light 
in the exhausted receiver, where the odylic light in^ 
creased strikingly in siXe and brilliancy under half of 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure. But the equally 
well-attested and even more numerous observations of 
other travellers, who have studied numerous polar 
lights with the most cousciehtious attention iu the 
: polar regions, to whom their height appeared very 
much less, and who often doscrihed them as luminous 
clouds, also bar moui so i)erfectly with the nature of the 
odybe^ of magnets. We have very frequently, in 
■ Gonvse of these researches, met with the odylic 
: luminous oebulaii pr vapours, flamejike 

er whatever name may be given to the varieties 
S? increased in strength uuder 
diminished press^ This is the cause of the appear- 
wmstantty rising, which Jwier 

* : cmniSlete the parallel bel^eep the odylic light of mag- 
Ind the polar light of Uie earth.'^ ^ 

a Connection With this part of the subject, an old 


remark made by the Su'edish philosopher Wilke de- 
serves to be recalled to memory— namely, “ that dis- 
turbances of the magnetic needle always precede the 
appearance and the motions of the aurora borealis." 
This, as we have seen, agrees most exactly with the 
phenomena of odylic light ; for these always occur later 
and more slowly than the associated magnetic or electric 
effects, which are* only followed by the odylic effects 
after an observable pause. The same facts which 1 
have ascertained in my dark chamber were, therefore, 
many years ago noticed in the wide expanse of heaven 
by other observers.' 

The editor has added a short appendix, in which he 
describes experiments made by himself, in corroboration 
of Baron Reichcnbach's results. It is obviously desir- 
able that the experiments should be repeated as much 
as possible ; but we must bear in mind that they require 
all the nicety and precautions belonging to any other 
abstruse department of experimental research, and can- 
not be done justice to by the random attempts of un- 
skilled curiosity and imperfect appliances. 


HOW TO LIVE IN LONDON ON A SMALL 
INCOME. 

There have been many useful little books published 
within the few last years, under such titles as 'The 
Poor Gentleman,' and ‘Howto Live on Fifty Pounds 
a Year.* They profess to point out to persons of very 
straitened incomes how they may contrive to maintain 
an appearance of otitfoard respectability on the slenderest 
means — on an income, in fact, very little superior to the 
ordinary, and far beneath that of the skilled, mechanic. 
1 cannot help thinking, however, that most of these 
little hooks are to a certain extent made up^ and not the 
result of real experience or even direct observation, be- 
cause I find in some the various items of expenditure 
entirely disproportioned to the gross income, while in 
others they seem to foil short of what may be fairly 
appropriated to each charge. I, unfortunately, can 
write on this subject from experience, for it so happens 
that, having been, by unforeseen calamity, reduced from 
two thousand a year to a mere pittance, I have been 
compelled for a twelvemonth past to realise something 
like the very problem involved in the second title above 
quoted. I am now, in short, a poor gentleman. If the 
reader chooses to listen for a brief space to my story, I 
think he will he informed of the chief arrangements 
actually required to maintain a respectable existence: on 
the scale in question. 

Having come to the metropolis in hope of procuring 
some employment, about the spring of last year, I se- 
cured a very pleasant furnished lodging, in the best 
part of Notting Hill, at 6s. a week. My domicile 
consisted of a small sitting-room and bedroom, not 
quite so lofty or spacious as apartmci^s would ge- 
nerally be in Belgraviat but fufflciently large and airy 
to answer my purpose. Bed and t^^le linen, and 
attendance at breakfast, the only meal 1 took at home, 
were included in the rent. The literary pursuits 
in which X shortly became engaged ftdly occupied 
the day. I may here remark with what pleasure 1 
became in a litUe time aware of the ample resources 
whi(^ are At the command of the poor student in Lon- 
don. Independent of our splendid National Library at 
tiie British Museum^ there are two others— that of Sion 
College^ and Dr Williams's in Red Cross Street^which 
contain very valuable collections of books. TJiere is 
also' for the Oriental Scholar an exceUent library at the 
East India Hohse ; and all ^eie, by the llbersdity ql tlie 
tmtees or directors, are easily a^slble to any r^pectr 
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able person. Previous to the setting in of winter, I 
removed to a comfortable lodging in a very airy street, 
in the vicinity of Leicester .Square, paying for a bed- 
room, with attendance as before, 6s. 6d. a-weqjc. My 
days passed away cheerf ally, for my mind being fully 
occu{)ied, liad no leisure to turn inwards, and reflect on 
the vicissitudes I had experienced. .The labours of the 
day over, I repaired to the Wliittingtbn Club, to partake 
of a frugal dinner, followed by coffee, after which the 
remainder of the evening till midnight was generally 
passed in the reading or drawing-room of the club. 

I will now proceed to detail my weekly expenditure, 
which has, from stem necessity, been confined within 
such narrow limits as not to admit, even in the extreme 
rigour of winter, of a fire in my room tb breakfast by. 
But altliough at first this comfort is missed, it is sur- 
prising how soon one becomes accustomed to the want. 

d, 

Lodginf^B, incliid'iDg cleaning of Bhoes, - • >71 

lireakfuHiB (tea, sugar, milk, butter, and bread), 1 4^ 
Dinners (coffee, and biucuits), - - • - 5 6 

Washing, - 12 

1.5 U 

Being per annum, L.39, 6s. 6d. 

Sundays being always passed with some friends, I 
hare not included in my expenses, though 1 should on 
this account put down occasionally a sixpence for a bm ; 
nor have I set down anything for wearing apparel, for, 
being possessed of a good stock of all descriptions of 
clothes, I have not had occasion during the twelve- 
months to expend more than a pound in this way. What 
I have given above is actually and bond fide a true 
return of my personal expenditure j and it will, I think, 
prove what can be done, when the exigency of the case 
requires it, by a determined course of the most stringent 
au<i rigorous economy, and by the unwearied exercise 
of self-denial and uncomplaining patience. 

I am sensible, however, that it is on much too limited 
a scale for a young person with a moderately good 
appetite, nor would 1 recommend it to such a one. as, 
unless cornpcHod thereto by dire necessity, it would be 
inconsistent with the generous feelings of youth, and 
would, if indulged in, necessarily lead to mean and 
miserly habits, which I am the last to liold up to imita- 
tion. But I will proceed to offer what I consider to be 
a tolerably fair estimate for a baclielor, who is compelled 
only to live frugally, not narrowly. As a necessary pre- 
liminary, without which all the rest is mere moonshine, 
1 will suppose him, either from the sharp spur of adver- 
sity, or from having been, originally condemned to nar- 
row means, to have acquired that self-discipline, and 
those fixed habits of self-control, which will enable him 
to submit cheerfully to his lot. I believe that the fol- 
lowing scale will suffice for a person of limited means and 
of moderate desires ; and if he should not consider it 
enough, London is just the place where, in some way or 
other, by the exercise of his wits, he may generally find 
the means of adding to it ; — 

f, d. 

Lodgings per week, - - - - - 6 6 

plain breakfaBts, ...^-26 
Dinnors (tea or coffee, and biscuif), - - k 0 

Washing, oleaning boots, dee, - > 2 6 

Pocket-money, - - - - - - 6 0 

L.1 6 0 

Per annum, L.6<), 08. 

The list of prices for breakfast and dinner are those 
of the minimum class at the Whittington Club; but 
should it not suit a pCrson^s taste or inclination to join 
that institution, he can live for nearly the ssme money 
at any respectable eating or boffeehottse; and the two 
guineas which he would have ^ A* AW annual sub- 
scription to the club will about pay ^es to widters, 
&c. I have not made any ailowarice <br wine, beer, or 
spirits, as they are scarcely attainaUe; where the income 
is very limits, without the sacrifice of something more 
essautial. I can only say for mysblf that, after having 
b^ in the habit of taking a moderate quantity of wine, 


I never enjoyed better healthy and, as I think, more even 
spirits, than since 1 have been obliged to drink plain | 
water ; and as a proof that fermented liquors do not 
render a person more capable of undergoing any extra 
fatigue, 1 will mention that I am sometimes in tlie habit 
of walking from seven to eight or nine miles without 
feeling any inconvenience. 

It may be some consolation to those who either 
have met with, or expect, reverses of fortune, to know 
that I can now, from personal experience, solemnly 
assert that 1 am a much more contented, and conse- 
quently a much happier man, than w'hen I was in com- 
parative affluence. I will suppolb that a young man in 
not without some friends, or probably relatives, in this 
great metropolis. In bu(^ a case 1 would recommend 
him not to be too eager to jump at every invitation to 
dinner, &c. He will best preserve liis independence, 
and be a more welcome guest at other tiroes, by occa- 
sionally declining to avail himself of the proffered hos- 
pitality. At the same time there are many little ser- 
vices which he may derive from worthy acquaintance ; 
and, as it occurs to rnc at the moment, I would advise 
him to be directed in the choice of a laundress by some 
respectable family to whom he may be b^own. Both 
in the prices charged, and the manner in which his 
linen is attended to, he will ffnd the advantage of ttiis 
hint. Estimating an income at barely a hundred a year, 
I think the margin I have left, of upwards or thirty 
pounds, will, at the present extremely moderate prices 
of every article of dress, bo found sufficient for that 
branch of necessaries. A person who aims only at ap- 
pearing gentlemanly, will be more likely to secure real 
and desirable friends, tlian by aiming at ffnery, which 
he must procure either by contracting debts, or pinch- 
ing himself in some more requisite expense. In the 
play of the ‘ Poor Gentleman’ there afe some admirable 
remarks on the mvannesn of Incurring debts which a per- 
son knows he cannot calculate on honestly discharging, 

I and the loss of that independence and i>eace of mind 
I which assuredly awaits the embarrassed man. I would 
advise tliat the bill far lodgings, &c. A& should bo 
settled weekly, and that purchases of every kind should 
be made for Trat/y i/toney, avhich will be found, on the 
average, to involve a«saving of from 20 to 25 per cent. < 
— no small consideration to a man to whom we will bui 5 ;>| 
pose every shilling has its value. If a per^SU^/ a' 
fixed employment, he will of course Imve w^ime fully 
occupied; if he has not, he need not be wholly idle. 
Books and study should form a part of the daily distri- 
bution of his time. Although public amusements must 
be but sparingly partaken of, they need not be wholly 
eschewed. The Amphitheatre at the Haymarkefc, the 
boxes at the suburban theatres, and the pit at the minor 
ones, are all at the same price (two shillings). London 
abounds with places of worship of all denominations, 
and at many of these there are free sittings. St Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey will rise to every mind, as 
places where the beautiful cathedral service is admir- 
ably performed. The musical parts of the ordinary 
service are also presented very beautifully by the jtupifs 
of tlm Royal Academy of Music, at the Hanover Square 
Chapel, and by a ftill choir at St Mark’% Clerkenwell, 
at the church in Wales Street, and at St Paurs, Knights- 
bridge. 

Before concluding these brief r^norks, I will advert 
to a subject which 1 deem to be of paramount import- 
ance to all persons whose incomea are of a very restricted 
nature. I will simply premiaO tHat I liave no wish to 
‘write up’ the Whittington Club ; nor, indeed, does it 
stand in need of suck suppoi^ public are gradu- 
ally becoming acquainted with its merits, as is evinced 
by the number of meipbers-— now about 1900r-who sup- 
port it. What X huve simply to remark is, that the 
varied and rational ^ataoter oi the amusements offered 
by this clab^ the vei7 moderate s^^ of two 

guineas per annumt seems to Tehder it a very suitable 
restingplaoe for the poor, gedt^inon. t will just go 
through the iroeihly Us^ merbly stating that in the three 
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Bummer months — from June to September, when per* 
sons are more disposed to breathe the pure air out of 
doors^ome, but not all, of these are suspended 


On Monday Evenings, 


... Wednesday 

... thurgday . 

... Friday 
... Satunlay 


Glass for Ifistorlo and Bra- 
hiatlo Uteratiiro. 

J MusIq, Banoing, and Con- 
versation. 

BiscuRRion Class for subjects 
of general interest. 

_ j A Lecture, generally by 
\ some eminent professor. 

French Klooiition Class. 

English Elocution Glass. 


With the exception of the historic and dramatic class, 
the subscription to which is Ss. Gd. per quarter, the 
whole of the entertainments enumerated iu this list are 
free to every member of the club who may choose to 
attend. In addition to these, a monthly concert of vocal 
and instrumental music is given on Monday evenings 
by the amateurs of the club, assisted occasionally by a 
few professionals, and which may fairly challenge com- 
parison with most amateur performances. Tiiere are 
two reading-rooms, amply supplied with numerous Lon- 
don and provincial journals, French and German papers, 
five quarterly journalB, and all the most popular weekly 
and monthly magazines,, papers, and serials. To the 
nxin not overburdened with money, tlie advantage of 
good fires and well-lighted rooms will suggest itself. 

I have now performed tny task. But before I bid 
adieu, let me urge you, gentle reader, if you are living 
on a slender income, without any regular employment, 
to devote gome hours of every day to the perusal of 
such books as may be most congenial to your taste. 
Wliatever you do, do not waste the whole of your time 
in listless indolence. If you are young and active, 

I cricket, rowing, fives, football, &c. may vary your more 
solid occupation^; but the mind requires to be exer- 
cised, to prevent its relapsing into the morbid condi- 
tion so beautifully described iu that touching passage — 
*My soul is weary of my life: I will leave my com- 
plaint upon myself: I will speak in the bitterness of 
my soul.’ t 

A. HUNTER’S LIFE IN SOUTH !iVFKICA.* 
v^oMu years ago the London public were edified by the 
* ete kuta o f an amateur thief- catcher, who was accus- 


tomed toife-4n wait for rogues as rogues lie in wait for 
true men. No sooner was a robbery detected, than otT 
he set in pursuit, heading the police like a greyhound, 
and tearing down his prey before anybody else could 
come up. This virtuous individual was the son of a 
baronet ; aiid all the account he could give of his mo- 
tives was, tliat in devoting his time and thoughts to the 
capture of depredators, he merely obeyed an instinct. 
This was a curious instance of that oddly - directed 
enthusiasm which receives the name of hobby or mono- 
mania, according to the disposition of the observer; but 
it was e very insignificant aberration from the beaten 
path compared with tlie Nimrod-ic passion which haunts 
the mind of Mr Roualoyn Gordon Gumming of Altyre. 

We know that many gentlemen, who look with dis- 
gust upon the trade of a butcher, take excessive delight 
in stealing upon the solitude of a deer, and slaughtering 
him before he has time to fly ; aud we know that in 
India, and other foreign countries, thete is nothing con- 
sidered so exhilarating as one of thos<^ tigOT hunts by 
which the tedium of intertroplcal life is oocasiottaily 
brol^. .But to turn into a profession the stalking 
dew ahd combating beasts of prey—- to abandon, for the 
iSakn of the indulgence, the comforts and .deoencieis of 
t^viiised Sttbmittlng to and thirst, heat and 

^ Far Interior of goatk 
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cold, and herding with savages and wild animals, and 
all for many years at a stretch— is surely the very sub- 
lime of eccentricity. Salmon-fishing and roc-stalking 
were the amusements of Mr Cumming's boyhood in the 
wilds of Morayshire. Then he joined his regiment in 
India, landing at the Cape to enjoy a bang at the 
smaller antelopes $1 the neighbourhood of Gape Town. 
After hunting for some time in India, he returned 
in bad health to stalk deer in the Scottish forests; 
but tiring of the tameness of the sport, he obtained 
a commission in the Royal Veteran Newfoundland 
Companies, looking upon it as a license to shoot in 
the hunting-grounds of the Far West. Disappointed 
in this view of his commission, he exchanged into the 
Cape Billemen, and popped at quails for some time 
iu the country of the Amapoonda Caffres. There 
was no man-shooting, however, to be had for love or 
money, the savages being villanously quiet ; and he at 
length made Up bis mind to sell out of the army for 
good aud all, and declare war on his own account 
against the wild beasts of the interior. 

The expedition he fitted out on what the small 
sportsmen of this country would consider a princely 
scale, although he subsequently added greatly to its 
magnitude — having at one time three enormous wagons 
drawn by twelve oxen each, with a suitable number of 
native servants, horses, and provisions in proportion. 
His * sinews of war* were neither money nor bank-notes, 

; but goods of different kinds, such as cheap guns and 
beads, to barter with the natives ; for Mr Gumming had 
an eye to the main chance as well as to sporting and 
natural history, and was determined to bring home not 
only a cabinet of prepared specimens, but a cargo of | 
elephants* tusks. All being ready, he set forth into 
the wilderness, and startled the wild clans with the 
apparition of a hunter such as they had never seen, and 
probably never will see again. 

On went the wagons, tearing through forests, where 
the axe was frequently obliged to pioneer their way — 
over swamps and rocks, across hills and deserts — 

* Thorough brake, thorough brier. 

Thorough muck, thorougli mire, 

Thorough watoi’, thorough fire ! ' 

At their head, with his rifle over his shoulder, was the 
master -hunter, a tall, stout man of fourteen stone, 
dressed iu a Highland kilt and wide-awake hat, with a 
long beard hanging upon his breast, and his arms naked 
to the shoulder. Sometimes he met with a Boer as 
solitary as himself, encamped in the wild, in a small 
tent, and surrounded by bis flocks and herds ; but as 
the renown of his exploits spread abroad, he was him- 
self followed by families of the Gaffre tribes, to the 
number of from one to two hundred men. * These men 
were often accompanied by their wives and families ; 
and when an elephant, hippopotamus, of other large 
animal was slain, all hands repaired to the spot, when 
every inch of the animal was reduced to biltongue— 
namely, cut into long narrow strips, and hung iu fes- 
toons iipon poies, and dried in the sun ; even the en- 
trails were not left for the vultures and hyenas, and 
the very bofies were chopped to pieces with their 
iiatdiets to obtain the marrow, with which they en- 
riched their soup.* ^ ^ ^ 

Besides the Gaffres, out adventurer provided liberally 
for , rile bird! and b^ts of prey which assembled to 
dispute with him the caitue of his quarry^ The black 
end vrhite carrion crows came first, and then the vul- 
tiai^s; «id warned by the voice of the latter, the jackals 
snteUi^ out of their holes from far and all 
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crowded round the fbast. But the jackals occasionally 
made their appearance in better time, and actually 
assisted him to capture his prey. * In the more distant 
huntinpr-lands of the interior it sometimes happens that 
the lion assists the sportsman in a similar manner with 
the larger animals ; and though this may appear like a 
traveller’s story, it is nevertheless tru(, and instances of 
the kind happened both to myself and to Mr Oswell of 
the Honourable East India Company’s Service, a dash- 
ing sportsman, and one of the best hunters 1 ever met, 
wlio performed two hunting expeditions into the inte- 
rior. Mr Oswell and a companion were one day gal- 
lopping along the shady banks of the Limpopo, in full 
pursuit of a wounded bufiali^, when thay were suddenly 
joined by three lionsi who Seemed determined to dis- 
pute the chase with them. The buffalo lield stoutly 
on, followed by the three lions, Oswell and his com- 
panion bringing up the rear. Very soon the lions 
sprang upon the mighty bull, and dragged him to the 
ground, when the most terrific scuflle cMisued. Mr Os- 
well and friend then approached, and opened their fire 
upon the royal family ; and as each ball struck the lions, 
they seemed to consider it was a poke from the h^ns of 
the buffalo, and redoubled their attentions to him. At 
length the sportsmen succeeded in bowling over two of 
the lions, upon which the third, finding the ground too 
liot for him, made off.’ 

The native followers, too, assisted sometimes in the 
chase which fed them ; but they sponged without shame 
upon other hunters of the wilderness, such as the wild 
dogs. These animals hunt the antelope in packs, the 
evolutions of which appear to be regulated by what might 
seem a kind of language, so different are the tones in 
which their various calls are made. Tliey are unable 
to crack the larger bones of the prey ; and when the 
natives have the good fortune to be beforehand with 
the hyenas (which do not come out before sunset) in 
finding the remains (ff their meal, they seize greedily 
upon the marrow-bones, and devour their contents raw. 
There is another denizen of the wild who depends upon 
the prowess of his neighbours, being unable to do any- 
thing himself but point the way to the prize. This 
is the honey-bird. ‘ This extraordinary little bird, 
which is about the size of a cliaifinch, and of a light- 
gray colour, will invariably lead u person following it 
to a wild-bees’ nest. Chattering and twittering in a 
state of great excitement, it perches on a branch beside 
the traveller, endeavouring by various wiles to attract 
his attention; and having succeeded in doing so, it 
flies lightly forward in a wavy course in the direction 
of the bees’ nest, alighting every now and then, and 
looking back to ascertain if the traveller is following 
it, all the time keeping up an Incessant twitter. When 
at length it arrives at the hollow tree, or deserted white 
ants’ hill, which contains the honey, it for a moment 
hovers over the nest, pointing to it with its bill, and 
then takes up its position on a neighbouring branch, 
anxiously awaiting its share of the spoil.’ The honey- 
bird, however, is not to be trusted without caution ; for 
sometimes^through misconception, it is to be charitably 
supposed— instead of leading to a deposit of honey, it 
lands the unwary pursuer in the mid-day retreat of a 
lion, or the den of a crouching panther. Our author 
once followed thik equivocal ally to the banks of a river, 
and to his great surprise foiind that his introduction 
was to be to all enormous crocodile. 

The adventurer’s first shot of any consequence was 
at a springbok--'a species of antelope so called from the 
extraordinary bounds it takes luto the air when pur- 
sued. * They bound to tlie height often or twelve feet 
with the elasticity of an India-rubber ball, clearing at 
each spring from twelve to fifMien feet of ground, with- 
out apparently the sUghtesf exertion. In performing 
the spring, they appear fpr an ihstant as if suspended 
in the air, when down come atiibur feet again together, 
and striking the plain, away they soar again, as if about 
to take flight’ These animals in their migrations are 


compared to swarms of locusts. ‘I beheld the ground 
to the northward of my camp actually covered with a 
dense Hying mass of springboks, marching slowly and 
steadily along, extending from an opening in a long 
range of hills on the west, through which they con- 
tinued pouring, like the flood of some great river, to a 
ridge almut a mile to the north-east over which they 
disappeared. The breadth of the ground they covered 
might have been somewhere about half a mile. 1 stood 
upon the fore chest of my wagon for nearly two hours, 
lost in wonder at the novel and wonderful scene which 
was passing before me, and had some difficulty in con- 
vincing myself that it was reality which 1 beheld, and 
not the wild and exaggerated picture of a hunter’s 
dream. During this time their vast legions continued 
streaming through the neck in the hills in one unbroken 
compact phalanx. At length 1 saddled up, and rode 
into the middle of them with my rifle and after-riders, 
and fired into the ranks until fourteen had fallen, when 
I cried “ enough ! ” * On another occasion * some hun- 
dreds of thousands of springboks were within his vision’ 
on a single plain ; but an old Boer told him that the 
sight was nothing to what he had seen. ‘ “ You this 
morning,” he remarked, “ behold only one %t covered 
with springboks, but I give you my word that I have 
ridden a long day’s journey over a succession of flat? 
covered with them, as far as I could see, os thi(^'k as 
sheep standing in a fold.” ’ 

The oryx, or gemsbok, a much rarer antelope, attracted 
our author’s special admiration. It has the erect mane, 
long, sweeping, black tail, and general appearance of 
the horse, with the head and hoofs of an antelope ; but 
the grand peculiarity of the animal is its entire inde- 
pendence of w'atcr, which Mr Gumming believes it never 
tastes. Well would it have been for the hunter if he 
too had been destitute of the sense of thirst ! In his 
chase of the interesting prey, he lost himself in the 
wilderness, and suffered frightfully from the want of 
I water. Night came on, and he lay down in the open 
plain to sleep, with no other clothes on his person than 
a shirt and a pair of knee-breeches. Shivering with 
cold, and almost frantic with thirst, he thus lay in the 
howling waste tfil morning. ^The marauding Bushpien 
depend for safety in the aridity of the deserts they have 
to cross on tlieir forays upon the Boers and Caffres. The , 
drier the season is, the more energetic are these, ' 
trian warriors, each of whom conceals fer hia own use, 
at regular intervals along the track, a supply of water 
in ostrich eggs ; and knowing that he can only be pur- 
sued on horseback, feels secure in the inability of such 
animals to do without the like refreshment. The Bush- 
men, too, in driving away a spoil of cattle, travel night 
as well as day, while their mounted enemies lose the 
track if they advance after the sun goes down. 

The ostrich, whose eggs are thus turned to so impor- 
tant a us^, becomes itself the certain prey of the Bush- 
man, if he lias only the good-fortune to stumble u^Kin ^ 
its nest; fur he ensconces himself within the ample 
precincts, and awaits patiently the return of the uncon- 
scious proprietor. At other times he clothes himself 
in the skin of one of these birds, and stalks about the 
plain like one of themselves, till he is near enough 
for a poisoned arrow to do its work. 

Another species of antelope, a wildebeest, exhibited 
an extraordinary instance of public virtue when our 
adventurer, concealed near a pond, was on the w'atch 
for a shot at its frien^. This was an old-gentleman 
wildebeest, who, chancing to discover the retreat of the 
hunter, established him^lf as sehtivy ever IujU, keeping 
just beyond rifle-range, and driving away each troop 
of his fellows as they adyaticed to drink. But at length 
there approached a bevy of lady wildebeests, who, with 
the heedlessness of thSr sex, only tossed their pretty 
heads at the wming i^f Ihe and came bound- 

ing on, Tlie old gehtleecitn wm desperate. He entirely 
forgot the prudential rule he had laid down for himself ; 
and coming within ranges he received from the vindic- 
tive hunter a shot which ihade hiai dart off at full speed, 
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Atid leave the dangerous and endaiigeted sex to their 

On another occasion Mr Gumming fell asleep in his 
lair, after haying discharged both baAels of his rifle, 
and was awakened by a dream of jionS. * J awoke with 
a sudden start, uttering a bud Stiriek. I could not for 
several seconds remember in what part of the world 1 
was, or anything connected Witli my present- posito 
I heard the rushing of light feet, as of a pack of wolves, 
close on every side of me, accompanied by the most 
unearthly sounds. On raising niy head, to my utter 
horror 1 saw on every side nothing but savage wild 
dogs, chattering and growling* On my right and on my 
left, and within a few paces of rhe, stood two lines of 
these feirdcious-looking animals, cocking their cars and 
stretching their necks to have a look at me ; while two 
lar^ troops, in which there were at least forty of them, 
ke^t dashing backwards and forwards across my wind 
within a few yards of me, chattering and growling with 
the most extraordinary volubility. Another troop of 
wild dogs were fighting over the wildebeest 1 had shot, 
which they had begun to devour. On beholding them, 
1 expected no other fate than to be instantly torn to 
pieces and consumed. 1 felt my blood curdling along 
j^y cheeks, and my hair bristling on my head. How- 
ever, I had presence of mind to consider that the 
humin voice and a determined bearing might overawe 
them ; and accordingly, springing to my feet, I stepped 
on to the little ledge surrounding the hole, where, draw- 
ing myself up to my full height, I waved my large 
blanket with both hands, at the same time addressiug 
my savage assembly in a loud and solemn manner. 
This liad the desired effect : the ivild dogs removed to a 
more respectful distance, barking at me something like 
collies. Upon this I snatched up my rifle, and com- 
menced loading, and before this was accomplished, tlie 
entire pack had passed away, and did not return,’ 

This conclusion, however, does not satisfy the reader’s 
sense of justice, for ambush-fighting is never respectable. 
Our author, however, is of opinion that animals are 
niftde^to be torn to pieces. In describing the horrible 
sufiering of a noble gnoo, which was (bstroyed by wild 
dogo,hesays pathetically, ‘Poor old lull! I ould not 
help commiserating his fate. li is melancholy to reflect 
that, in accordance with the laws of nature, such scenes 
of eyer be occurring ; one species, whether in- 
habiting earth, air, or ocean, l^ing produced to become 
' the prey of another. At night I watched the w'ater, 
with fairish moonlight, and Jiot a lart^e anoited hyena* 
On another occasion he succeeded in slaughtering a fine 
white female rhinoceros, which reeled with the last shot, 
spouting torrents of blood from her mouth and wounds, 
and screaming gs she died. One can scarcely imagine 
a human being feeling pleasure in such a sight as this ; 
but we must make some allowance for those who go so 
far beyond the sound of Sabbath bells, and enter into 
such wild warfare. When Mr Gumming saw groups of 
vultures gatlierihg over another part of the forest, and 
knew that it was for the obsequies of an eland — the 
most magnificent of rim antelope tribe, larger than an 
ox —which he had mortally wounded in the morning, 
wMle tears trickled from the creature’s large dark eyes, 
bis satisfaction appears to have been at its height. 

‘ That night t slept beneath the blue and starry canopy 
of faeaveh. My sleep was light and sweet, and no rude 
draatns or hankering cores disturbed the equanimity ^ 

The rhinoceros above-mentmne4 for 

her; wss unattended by her guardiau anfsl'^the rhino* 
.oeros-bird. This little creature warns huge animal 
vof, the appr^ enemies, by uttering in his ear a 
; hiwh gTatln^^ ‘ I have often hunted a iThfOOceroi 

;h^ led me a chase of many imle% and 

5 MliiiWd a number of shots before he fell^ during wideh 
^IdhisevSev^ tho^ birds Semsaned by rim ihinoeerbS 
{ast*;';i:;:]%iey.reihm ifie/of marineis: oh'^e die^'v 

t end i^d as ^a^ of 


t\iQ shoulder of the rhinoceros, they ascended about six 
feet into the air, uttering their harsh cry of alarm, and 
then resumed their position* It sometimes happened 
that rite lower branches of trees, under which the rhino- 
ceros passed^ swept them from their living deck, but 
they always recovered their former station ; they also 
adhere to the rhinoceros during the night. I have often 
shot these animifis at midnight when drinking at the 
fountains, and tlie birds, imagining they were asleep, 
remained with them till morning, and on my approach- 
ing, before taking flight, . they exerted > themselves to 
their utmost to awaken Chukuroo from his deep sleep.’ 
The source of their interest in the rhinoceros is in the 
ticks and other insects that swarm upon his skin. 

Another huge mammal, vthe hippopotamus, appears, 
from our author’s account, to be pretty nearly as harm- 
less and respectable an animal in his native rivers as 
the individual in Regent Park. lie attacked three at 
once, and after wounding the one he selected, a female^ 
dashed into the waters after her up to the armpits. 
But tlie slaughter of the poor helpless brute is too 
disgusting a story for our readers, and is one of the 
numerous instances of bad taste aflTorded by the book. 
Thisiwas a huge creature, five feet broad across the 
belly. The' only difficulty in this kind of sporting arose 
from the enormous weight of the animals. The river in 
one portion of the route seemed to be alive with the 
unwieldy creatures, wallowing in the water in droves of 
twenty or thirty at a time. The crocodile appears to 
live on good terms with his scarcely less amphibious 
neighbours; and our author was astonished at the great 
size of the former, one individual appearing to be 16 or 
18 feet long, with a body as tliick as an ox. ‘ The next 
minute, one of them popping up his terrible head in 
the middle of the stream, I made a beautiful shot, and 
sent a ball through the middle of his brains. At 
first he sank for an instant to the shot, but instantly 
striking the bottom with his tail, ho shot up above the 
water, when he struggled violently, sometimes on liU 
back, and then again on his belly, with at one time hia 
liead and fore-feet above the water, and immediately 
after his tail and hind-legs, the former lashing the water 
with a force truly astounding. Clouds of sand accom- 
panied him in all liis movements, the strong strain car- 
rying him along with it, till at length the struggle of 
death was over, and he sank to rise no more.’ 

An adventure with a snake— for nothing came amiss 
to our hunter— is illustrated by an engraving, in which 
his Caflre servant is seen with the creature’s tail over 
his shoulder, and Mr Gumming grasping its body, and 
with his foot against a rock for purchase, as they arc 
endeavouring to drag their prey from the hole in which 
he has taken refuge. The serpent is 14 feet long, 
aifd proportionably thick, and both men are unarmed. 
When they succeed in extricating him, he ‘ springs at 
them like an arrow,’ and ‘ snaps with his horrid fangs’ 
within a foot of the hunters* naked legs; but Mr 
Gumming merely slips out of his way, and picking up 
a green bough, b^bours him with It till he at length 
kills him. St George’s adventure with the dragon was 
nothing to this, either as regards the fearlessness of the 
knight or the marvellousness of the evetii 

The camelopard is another of our author's familiar 
acquaintances, and we sire glad to turn to him from 
such strange bedfellows as snakes and crocodiles. This 
gigantic animal Is usually found in herds of sixteen,: al- 
though Mr Gumming sometunes saw thirty, and even 
forty^ in one ofmpmy. * These herds are composed of 
giraflfes of tariona from the ypwg girafih of 9 or 
jo feet in hei|^^ to the dark chesthht^loured old bull 
of the hei^,irhM exalted head towers above his com- 
pairidui, genhimliy of upwards of 

18 feetr and more 

delmately forthed;,^^t^ height averag- 

ing ftom 16 to I7:feei Bcihe v^lthrs have discovered 
Want of grace in hut I con^ 

ihat he is one of the mpst itrikingly-l^ahrif^ 
uniineliji in the creation^ and when, n herd of theiri is 
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Been scattered through a groye of the picturesque para^ 
sol-topped acacias 'which adoru theif native plains, and 
on whose uppermost shoots they, arc enabled to browse 
by the colossal height with which nature has soUdmir- 
ably endowed them, he must indeed bo slow of concep- 
tion who fails to discover both grace and dignity in ^ 
their movements.’ Thei giraflb respxnbles much the 
trunk of a blasted tree. ‘ I have repeatedly l)een in 
doubt as to the presence of a troop of them, until I had 
recourse to my spyglass; and on referring the case to 
my savage at&ndatits, I have known even their optics 
to’ fail, at one time mistaking these dilapidated trunks 
for camelopards, and again confounding real camelopards 
with these aged veterans of the forest.’ In his first en- 
counter with these noble anlmalg he rode into the herd, 
and shot repeatedly at the one he selected, confronting 
her, bringing her to a stand, and firing within a few 
yards’ distance. Still she did not fall; and dismounting 
from his horse, * while her soft dark eye, with its silky 
fringe, looked down imploringly at me,’ he completed 
the murder with a bullet through her neck. The buf- 
falo is an antagonist of another kidney. On one occa- 
sion, when hard Imnted, * he had recourse to a singular 
stratagem. Doubling round some thick bushes which 
obscured him from our view, he found himself beside a 
small pool of rain-water, just deep enough to cover his 
body ; into this he walked, and, facing about, lay gently 
down, and awaited our oncoming, with nothing but his 
old gray face and massive horns above the water, and 
these concealed from view by rank overhanging herb- 
age. Our attention was entirely engrossed with the 
spoor, and thus we rode boldly on until within a few 
feet of him, W'hen, springing to his feet, he made a des- 
perate charge after Ruy ter, uttering a low stifled roar 
peculiar to bufTaloes (somewhat similar to the growl of 
a lion), and hurled horse and rider to the earth with 
fearful violence.’ 

Elephant-hunting, it would appear from our adven- 
turer’s report, is by no means the dangerous service it 
is commonly supposed to be. * The elephant entertains 
an extraordinary horror of man, and a child can put a 
hundred of them to fiigbt by passing at a quarter of a 
mile to windward ; and when thus disturbed, they go a 
long way before they halt. It is surprising how soon 
these sagacious animals are aware of the presence of a 
bun ter in their domains. When one troop has been 
attacked, all the other elephants frequenting the district 
are aware of the fact within two or three days, when 
they all forsake it, and migrate to distant parts, leaving 
the hunter no alternative but to inspan liis wagons, and 
remove to fresh ground.’ When urged to departure, 
however, by the hunter, the animal is dangerous. 
Mr Gumming having wounded a female elephant, dis- 
mounted from his horse to try the effect of another 
shot at forty ygrds. His horse, however, had less pre- 
sence of mind than his master. * Colesberg was ex- 
tremely afraid of the elephants, and gave me much 
trouble, jericing my arm when 1 tried to fire. At length 
1 lei fly j but on endeavouring to regain my saddle, 
Qolesberg declined to allow me to mount; and when I 
tried to lead him, and run for it, he duly backed towards 
the wounded At this moment 1 heard an- 

other elephant dose behindhand on looking about, 1 
beheld the “ fridhd,” with uplifted trunk, charging down 
upon me at top spee^ shrilly trumpeting, and following 
an old black pointer named Sch wart, that was perfectly 
deaf, and to the enraged elephant, 

quite unaware of what toa behind himi Ifelt certain 
that she tould haye either m my hcrae. I; bowerer, 
determined hot ste^, but to hold on 

by the bridle. safe; 

distance, stood : 

a few seconds' an^ Enviable 

one. Fortunatelyhh^wetrarhlSs dhgs off iho atten- 
tion of the elephan^ra^^ jti 9 t%they I 

mahi^ to spring f^le, whete X Was safe. 

’Aff 1 turned my back to mouht, the elej^ants were so 
near, that 1 really expected to feel one of their 


thinks lay hold of me. I rode up to Kleinboy for my 
double-barrelled two-grooved rifle; he and Isaac were 
pale, and almost speechless with fright Itetuming to 
the charge, I w4s soon once more alwigside, and firing 
from the saddle, I sent another brace of bullets into the 
wounded elephant’ On horseback Mr CummiDg never 
felt himself in the slightest dan^r. The elephan 
charged his enemy, but after a short run, Mavr that pur- 
suit was hopeless, and as soon as he stopped, the hunter 
fired again. There is, in fact, much sameness in tlie 
accounts our author gives us of this kind of sport ^d 
one is inclined to think that, after the first excitement 
is over, an elephant-hunt must be a slow affair. 

The fr t of the elephant is a great luxury to the Oiiffret. 

It ‘ lies in extensive layers and sheets in his inside, and 
the quantity which is obtained from a full-grown bull 
in high condition is very great. Before it can be ob- 
tained, the greater part of the bowels must bo removed. 
To accomplish this, several men eventually enter the 
immense cavity of his inside, where they continue 
mining away with their assagais, and handing the fat 
to their comrades outside until aU is bare.’ But before 
this mining process ‘ the rough outer skin is first re- 
moved ill large sheets from the side which«4.ie8 upper- 
moBt. Several coats of an under skin are then met w'itl^ ! 
This skin is of a tough and pliant nature, and is used 
by the natives for making water-bags, in whicl* they 
convey supplies of water from the nearest vley or foun- 
tain (which is often ten miles distant) to the elephant. 
They remove this inner skin with caution, taking care 
not to cut it with the assagai, and it is formed into 
I water-bags by gathering the corners and edges, and 
transfixing the whole on a pointed wand. The flesh is 
then removed in enormous sheets from the ribs, when 
the hatchets come into play, with which they chop 
through and remove individually each colossal rib.* 
The flesh is cut into ribbons, and Imng up in the sun 
for tw'o or three days to dry into * biltongue.’ 

The lion -fights are numerous, and one or two of them 
exciting. The hunter had followed a lioness until she 
at length turned to bay, Sind advanced upon her enemy. 
‘Now, then, fcg it, neck or nothing! She is within 
sixty yards of us, and she kdbps advancing. We turned 
the horses’ tails to her.* I knelt on one side, and taking 
a steady aim at her breast, let fly. The ball cracked 
loudly on her tawny hide, and crippled Jier in the shoul- 
der, upon which she charged with an appalling roar, 
and in the twinkling of an eye she was in the midst of 
us. At this moment Stofolus’s rifle exploded in his 
hand, and Kleinboy, whom I had ordered to stand ready 
by me, danced about like a duck in a gale of wind. The 
lioness sprang upon Colesberg, and fearfully lacerated; 
his ribs and haunches with her horrid teeth and claws. 
.... When the lioness sprang on Colesberg, I stood out 
from the horses, ready with n>y second barrel for the 
first chance .she should give me of a clear shot. This 
she quickly did; for, seemingly satisfied with the re- 
venge she had now taken, slie quitted Colesberg, and 
slewing her tail to one side, trotted sulkily past withui ; 
a few paces of me, taking one step to the left,^ i pitdied 
my rifle to my shoulder, and in another Mcoud the 
lioness was stretched on the plain a lifeless This 

is a fair example of the lion stories ; but bu one 
sion* when the adventurer was pasiqdug the night by the 
aide of a fire made in the wqo 4 one of his Hottentots, 
whose restingplace was at soine Utile distanee, was 
carried off and partly devoured by a Uon. This is the 
only casualty of the kind meutioned Itt the book; and 
with BO many encounttot to cfrpttQistahce is not tbo 
least remarkable thing la it 

Upon the whole, there fe not so much Tatieijr in these 
anecdotes of woodl to: ^ been 

expeted ; but to tok iHili doubtless onioy d oohsider- 
able currency aitoiit to ai hotoi Mr Gum- 

ming 

of ivory, history, now 
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fttreeta in the costume he had worn iti the dcBert, he 
6f course an object of considerable interest to the 
idle class of the inliabitant8~*and to the pdice. 


ALIMENTARY REGIMEN. 

A PAPER under the above title has recently been read 
before the French Academy of Sciences by M. de Gas 
pariu, who presents it as the result of long and serious 
inquiry into the condition of the working population. 
The subject is one that cannot fail to be interesting 
wlierever large masses of population have to be fed, and 
nowhere more so than in England. The author discusses 
the question of changing circumstances, and show's that 
{>eople do not always live better as tlicir money-condition 
improves : he instances the inhabitants of central France 
as a case in point ; and there are districts in this coun- 
try where the same would apply. lie insists on the 
necessity for azotised food, and institutee comparisons 
of various dietaries. Throughout France the average 
proportion of azote in food may be taken as from 20 
to 26 grammes — about J of an ounce. He then con- 
tinues : — remarkable fact wliicli 1 met with on our 
Belgian frontier, presents to us another mode of cco- 
nomyiexcrcised upon regimen, even wliere the supply 
of alimentary substances is very small. The mining 
population of the environs of Charleroi have resolved 
this problem: to nourish themselves completely, pre- 
serve liealth, and great vigour of muscular strength, 
upon a diet with less than half of the nutritive prin- 
ciples of that indicated by observation in the rest of 
Europe.’ The distinctive fact appears to be the habi- 
tual use of coffee at every meal. * On rising in the 
morning, the workman makes what he calls his coffee : 
it is a Very weak infusion of coffee and chicory mixed 
in about equal proportions. This drink, to which a 
tenth of milk is added, constitutes almost entirely the 
liquid part of the alimentation. Before going to w'ork, 
the jniner takes a good demi- litre (rtfther more than 
half pint) of, this coffee, and eat^ a large slice of white 
bread with butter. He carries w'ith him to the mine 
similar battered slices, and a tin bottle, which holds at 
most a litre of coffee ; this food is consumed by him 
during the day. In the evening, on going home, he 
eats potatoes dressed with cabbage or sonie other green 
vegetable, and Wishes this repast with another slice of 
bread and butter and a cup of his coffee. 

' All the workmen examined during Uie inquiry state 
that they eat a loaf in two days. These loaves weigh 
about 4 Ibs;, which gives 2 lbs. per day. They eat 
meat only on Sundays apd festival days, and on those 
days drink 2 litres of beer. Their btead is always 
white, and of good qualitj ; but it is only a few pri- 
vileged workmen who eat meat on other days of the 
week ; the exoeptibn is very me. The quantity of 
butter consumed miay be reckoned at 2 ounoes per day, 
^d that of coffee and chicory at i ounce each idso 
dpy* /pie portion of ! Vegetald^ 

.jUOlad.togetiieruud eaten/ 

-week 
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complexion, slow walk, the unimportant mechanical 
labour to which they are subjected, and which the 
labourers of the country estimate at not a fifth of 
theirsf all show that their alimentation is at a minimum 
in the circumst^oes in which they are placed. Yet 
it contains 15 grammas of azote, and 402 gra.mmes of 
carbon, or of hydrogen reduced to six cquividents of 
carbon. 

* The nutriment of these miners is inferior also to 
that of the prisoners in our central houses of detention, 
whose mechanical labour is almost nil, resolving itself 
into easy movements of the arms, which require more 
of attention and skill than of strength. Their daily 
diet contains more than 16 grammes of azote and 475 
of carbon. 

‘ Now it must be added that the miner, whose diet is 
apparently as poor as we have described it, is a most 
energetic workman ; tliat when French miners— those 
of Anzin for example, who nourish themselves much 
more abundantly — attempt to work iii the Charleroi 
mines, they are soon compelled to withdraw, not being 
able to keep pace with the Belgian w'orkman in the 
execution of his task. 

It is to the coffee alone that we can attribute this 
possibility of contenting themselves with a diet whicli 
children would find insufficient ; and it is not a question 
here of nutritious substance, for the analysis demon- 
strates that the coffee constitutes no more than l-35th 
of the nutritious properties of the aliment. It has thus 
other properties of which careful account must be 
taken. 

‘ Does it complete the digestive function ? — does it 
provoke a more complete assimilation of the aliments ? 
— or periiaps it retards the mutation of those organs 
which do not then require so great a consumption of 
material for their maintenance or support.^ On this 
hypothesis coffee would not nourish, but it would pre- 
vent denourishment,* 

M. de Gasparin then shows from certain tables that 
the waste in liquid excretion is less when coffee is drunk 
than at other times, a fact which to some extent sup- 
ports his hypothesis. He instances the effects of coffee 
in enabling soldiers and others to endure fatigue, and 
continues An old foreman who knows the district 
well, and has been himself a labourer, informed me that 
a miner, with his wife and six children, lives on his 
daily earnings of two francs without making debts. 

* These researches may have important consequences 
in the condition of a population, and should engage the 
serious attention of chemists, phyricians, and econo- 
mists. If it were proved tliat, without in|ttry to health, 
or to the development and maintenance of strenf^h, the 
use of coffee admits of a man contenting himself with a 
diminished nutriment, we should bo able t<> provide 
with less trouble against the defiat in times of sckrdty, 
and to comprehend the importance of extending the use 
of this beverage without checking it by high duties/ 

Booh is the subitanoO 6f ;H. At Gesparin’a piper, 
vrhich, though liighiy interesting, is not perhaps a com- 
plete resoltiUoii cS tlie question. Ac^rding to soao of 
«nir chemists (udibage is eminen% nutriti^^ and it 4 
ffiso true that dogs^ 

ibod, will die at the end of a piphth with all the symp- 
tomspf iioputiob. 
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blood, and in the intimate conneetions of the fluids with 
the organic tissues, is still enveloped in the completest 
obscurity.’ 

„„ ; — : — r' ^ — ' % . 

Cot 

laa KITE. j 

The setting sun beamed in golden light over the country; 
long shadows lay on the cool grass : the birds, which had 
been silent thmugh the sultry heat of the day, sang their 
joyous e veiling hymn : the rneriy Voices of the village 
children Sounded through the clear air, while their fathers 
loitered about enjoying tho luxury of rest after labour. 
A sun-burnt traveller with dusty shoes walked sturdily 
along the high road ; he was young and strong, and his 
ruddy cheeks glowed in the warm light : he carried his 
baggage on a stick over his shoulder, and looked straight 
on towards the cottages of the village ; and you might see 
by the expression of his face that his eye was earnestly 
watching for the first glimpse of the home that lay among 
them, to which he was returning. 

The same setting sun threw his golden beams over the 
great metropolis: they lighted up streets, and squares, 
and parks whence crowds were retiring from business or 
pleasure to their various places of alxjde or gay parties : 
they pierced even through the smoko of the city, and 
gilded its great central dome ; but when they reached 
the labyrinth of lanes and courts which it encloses, their 
radiance was gone, for noxious vapours rose there after 
the heat of the day, and quenched them. The summer 
sun is dreaded in those places. 

The dusky light found its way with difficulty through 
a small and dim window into an upper room of a house 
ill one of these lanes, and any one entering it would at 
first have thought it xma void of any living inhabitant, 
had not the restless tossing and oppres^d breathing that 
proceeded from a bed in one comer borne witness to the 
contrary. A weak, sickly boy lay there, his eye fixed o.i 
the door. U opened, and he started up in bed ; but at 
the sight of another boy, a few years older than himself, 
who came in alone, he sunk back again, crying in a 
plaintive voice, ‘ Don’t you see her coming yet 

^ No, she is not in sight; I ran to the corner of the 
lane, and could see nothing pf her,’ replied the elder boy, 
who, as he spoke, knelt down before the grate, and began 
to arrange some sticks in it. 

Everything in the room bespoke poverty ; yet there 
was an appe^aiice of order, and as much cleaniiness as 
can be attained in such an abode. Among the scanty 
^ticles of furniture there was one object that was re- 
markable as being singularly out of place, and apparently 
very useless there : it was a large paper kite, that hung 
from a nail on the yrall, and nearly reached from the low 
ceiling to the floor. 

‘ There’s eight o’clock just struck, John,’ said the little 
boy in l^d. ‘ CSo and look once more if mother’s not 
;cK)ming yet.’- 

* U»s no use lool^ng^ Jem- It wont make her come any 
■ -fkiiot ■ but . .■ .. ^ ■ 

. .■ ■ ‘ t-hear 







John kindly lifted out the poor little fellow, and drag- 
ging achmrtothe window, sat down with him on his knee, 
and held his face close to the broken pi^e, through which, 
however, no air sgemed to come, and ne sooii began to cry 
again. 

‘‘What is it, Jem?— what’s the matter I’ said a kind 
voice at the door, where a woman stood, holding by the 
hand a pale child. 

/ I want mother,’ sobbed Jem. 

‘ Mother’s oiifc at work, Mrs Willis,* said John ; ^ and 
she thought she should be home at half-past seven ; but 
she’s kept later sometimes.’ 

‘ Don’t cry,’ said Mrs Willis’s little girl, coming for^ 
ward. ‘ Here’s my orange for you.’ 

Jem took it, and put it to his mouth ; but he stopped, 
and asked John to cut it in two ; gave back half to tho 
little girl, made John taste the portion he kept, aiul then 
began to suck the cooling fruit with great pleasure, only 
pausing to say with a smile, ‘Thank you, Mary.’ 

‘Now lie down again, and try to go to sleep ; there’s 
a good boy,’ said Mrs Willis ; ‘ and mother will soon be 
here. I must go now.’ 

Jem was laid in bed once more ; but he tossed about 
restlessly, and the sad wail began again. 

‘ I’ll tell you what,* said John, * if you wiU stop cry- 
ing, I’ll take down poor Harry’s kite, and show you hmi^ 
he used to fly it.’ 

‘ But mother don’t like us to touch it.* 4 

^ No ; but sho will not mind when 1 tell her why I did 
it this once. Look at the pretty blue and rod figures on 
it. Harry made it, and painted it all himself ; and look 
at the long tail ! ’ 

‘ But how did he fly it ? Can’t you show me how poor 
Harry used to fly it V 

John mounted on a chest, and holding the kite at 
arm’s length, began to wave it about, and to make the 
tail shake, while Jem sat up admiring. 

‘ This was the way he used to hold it up. Then he 
took the string that was fastened here — mother has got 
it in the chest — and he held the string In his hand, and 
when the wind came, and sent the kite up, he let the 
string run through his hftnd, and up it went over the 
trees,' up— up— and he ran along in the fields, and it flow 
along under the*blue sky.’ • ^ 

John waved the kite Miore energetically as be described, 
and both the boys were so engrossed by it, that they did 
not observe that the mother, so longed for, had come in, 
and had sunk down on a chair near tile doorj her face 
bent and nearly hidden by the rusty crape on her widow’s 
bonnet, while the tears fell fast on her faded black gown. 

‘Oh mother, mother!’ cried Jem, who saw her first, 

* come and take me — come and comfort me ! ’ 

The poor woman rose quickly, wiped her eyes, and has- 
tened to her sick child, who was soon nestled in her arms, 
and seemed to have there forgotten all his woes* 

The kind, good-natured John had mean while hung up 
the kite in its place, and was looking rather anxiously at 
his mother, for he well understood the cause of the girirf 
that had overcome her at the sight of his occupation whieii 
she first came in; but she stroked his hair, looked klzidiy 
at him, and bid him make the kettle boil, and get 
things out of her basket. All that was wanted : for thClr 
sim^e supper was in it, and it was not long 
Jem was again laid down after the tofli^snmeu^ ef : tea ; 
then a mattress was put in a corher 
soon asleep; and the mother, 
work, took her place in the bed W 
‘'''^”'Biut:the tears that had'Tolledi-'^'i^M::'^^ -0. 
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I > H.e worked with father, jou kn6W| and a clerer work- 
mim ke learned to b6.^ 

^But he was much older than me. Shall I ever he a 

The question made her heart fi(^o with a fresh anguish, 
md she could not answer it ; hut replied to his first erords, 

• Yes, ho was niuchVolder. We laid three of our children 
I in the grave between him and John, lianr waa seven*^ 
teen when his uncle took him to servo out hia time in a 
I merchanHhip, Uficla Ben, that was ship’s carpenter, it | 
was. that took him, The voyage was to last a year and | 
a4alf, for they iTore to go to all manner of countries far, 
far away. One letter 1 had. It came on a sad day: the | 
day after poor father died, Jem. And then J had to leave 
our cottage in our own village, and bring you two to Lon- 
don, to find work to keep you ; but 1 have always taken 
care to leave word where*! was to he found, and have 
often gone to ask after letters. Not one has ever come I 
again ; and it’s six mouths past the time when ihey ‘ 
looked for the ship, and they don’t know what to think. 
But I know what I think : the sea has rolled over my 
dear boy, and 1 shall never see him again — never, never 
in this weary world.’ 

* Don't cry so, mother dear: I’ll try to go to sloop, and 
not TiJiake ji'ou talk.’ 

‘Yes — try; and if you can only get better, that will 
Comfort me most.’ 

Both closed their eyes, and sleep came upon them once 
more. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning when the little boy 
awoke, and then he was alone ; but to that he was accus- 
tomed. His mother was again gone to work, and John 
was out cleaning knives and shoes in the neighbourhood. 
The table, with a small piece of bread and a cup of blue 
milk and water on it, stood beside him. He drank a 
little, but could not eat, and then lay down again with 
his eyes fixed on Harry's kite, 

‘ Could he fly it,* or rather * could he see John fly it — 
really out of doors end in the air ? ’ That was of all 
thuigs what he most longed to do. He wondered where 
the.Selds were, and if he could ever go there and see the 
Idto fly under the blue sky, C'hen ho wondered if John 
could fiy^ it in the lane. He crept out of bed, and tottered 
to the window. • • 

Tlta lane was very wet and sipshy, and a nasty black 
gutter ran down it, and oosed out among the broken 
stones. There had been a heavy thunder-shower in the 
night; and as there was no foot pavement, and wh^ stones 
there were were very uneven and scattered, the black 
pools lodged among them, and altogether it seemed im- 
possible for a boy to fly a kite there ; for ' how could he 
run along holding the string I-^-he would tumble among 
the dirty pools. There were only four children to be seen 
in it now, out of all the numbers that lived in the houses, 
though it was a warm summer morning, and they were 
dabbling with naked feet in the mud, and their ragged 
clotfa.es were all draggled. Mother would never let him 
and John do like that’ 

Still he stood, first examining the window, then look- 
ing at the kite; then putting his hand out through the 
broken |)ane, and pondered ever a scheme that had en- 
tered his mind, 

* John,* he cried, as the door opened, ‘ don’t you think 
we could fly Harry’s kite out of the broken panel ’ 

At first this idea seemed to John perfectly chimerical; 
blit after some <x)nsultation and. explanation a plan was 
; devised between the two hoys, io complete which they 
V for their mother’s expected her 

( , ; Jem yas dressed when she returned, and his excitement 
better; but she saw wUh grief thai he 
and her aitfiOtyj^Ut h 

j./mada; her, toss ttniriBingly|-t^ she <dherwisi::fioi4f^Surb 

aOnfif eonsent to the p^itibh he made, that 
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i(hwld ceOt a gloom Over the busy prepi^ 
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the window would not open. To surmount this, John 
was to go down to the lane, taking the kite with him, 
while .Tern lowered the string out of the broken pane. 

‘ When ycu get hold of the string, you know, , John, 
you c&n fasten it, and then stand on that large stone 
opposite, just by whore that gentleman is, and hold up 
the kite, and then I will pull.’ 

All was done toordingly^ John did his part well. 
Jem 'pulled; the kite rose to the window, and fluttered 
about, for the thunder had been followed by a high wind, 
which was felt a little even in this dose place, and the 
boys gazed at it with great pleasure. As it dangled 
loosely by the window in this manner, the tail became 
entangled, and John was obliged to run up to help to 
put it right. 

’ Let it down to me again when I have run out,’ sai<i 
he, as he tried to disentangle it ; ’ and 1 will stand on the 
stone, and hold it up, and you can pull again. There’s 
the gentleman still, and now there’s a young man be- 
sides. The gentleman has made him look up at the 
kite.* 

‘ Come and look, mother,’ said Jem : but she did not 
hear. ’ The young man has such a brown face, and such 
curly hair.* 

‘ And he’s like Mother, he is crossing over ! ’ cried 

.Tohn. * He has come into the house I ’ 

The mother heard now, A wild hope rushed through 
her heart; she started up; a quick step was beard on 
the stairs; the door flew open; and the next moment 
she was clasped in her son’s arms I 
The joy nearly took away her senses. Broken words 
mingled with tears, thanksgivings, and blessings, were all 
that were uttered for some time between them. Harry 
had Jem on his knee, and John pressed close to his side, 
and was holding his mother tight by tho band, and look- 
ing up in her face, when at last they began to believe 
and understand that they once more saw each other. 
And then he had to explain how the ship had been dis- 
abled by a storm in the South Seas; and how they got 
her into one of the beautiful islands there, and refitted 
her, and after six months* delay, brought her back safe 
and sound, cargo and all ; and how he and Uncle Ben 
were both strong and hearty. 

’ How well you look, rny dear boy 1 * said the happy 
mother, ’ How tall, and stout, and hondsoTno you are! * 
'And he's got his curly hair and bright eyes still,’ 
said poor wan little Jem, speaking for the first time. 

‘ But you, mother, and all of you, how pale you are, 
and how thin ! I know — ^yes, don’t say it — I know who’s 
gone. I went homo last night, mother. I walked all the 
way to the village, and found the poor cottage empty, 
and hoard how he died.’ 

‘ Home ! Y ou wont there ? * 

'Yes, and the neighbours told me yoo^were gone to 
London. But 1 slept all night in the kitchen on some 
straw. There I lay, and thought of you, and of him 
we had lost, and prayed that 1 might be a comfort to you 
yet.* 

Joy and sorrow seemed struggling for the mastery in 
the widow’s heart ; but the present happiness proved 
the stronger, and she was )K>on smiling, and listening to 
Harry. 

’ I had a hard matter to find you,’ he sasd. * You had 
left the lodging they directed me to at first.* 

^But 1 left word where 1 had come to.’ 

♦ Ay,'8o you had ; and an old woman there told me 
you were at No, 10, Baradise UowJ 
' What could she be linking of U 
f No one hkd of you in place. However, as 
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at the black pools in the broken parement, and then 
up at this windoTT, he said— 1 remember his very words, 
they struck me so—** Do not the very stones rise up in 
judgment against us ! Look at those poor little fellows 
tnriug to fly their kite out of a broken panel ” Hearing 
hiin say so, I looked up, and saw my old kite— by it I 
found you at last.’ 

They all turned gratefully towards ^t, and saw that 
it still swung outside, held there safely by its entangled 
tail. The talk, therefore, went on uninterruptedly. Many 
{Questions were asked and answered, and many subjects 
discussed; the sad state of poor little Jem being the most 
pressing. At the end of an hour a j^^eat bustle was 
going on in the room : they were packing up all their 
small stock of goods, for Harry had succeeded, after 
some argument, in persuading his mother to leaye her 
unhealthy lodging that very evening, and not to risk 
even one more night for poor Jem in that poisonous air. 
He. smoothed every difficulty. Mrs Willis gladly under- 
took to do the work she had engaged to do ; and with 
her he deposited money for the rent, and the key of the 
room. Ho declared ho had another place ready to take 
his mother to; and to her anxious look ho replied, 
*I did good service in the ship, and the owners have 
been generous to us all. I’ve got forty pounds.' 

‘ Forty pounds!* If he had said, ‘ I have got posses- 
sion of a gold district in California,’ he would not have 
created a greater sensation. It seemed an inexhaustible 
amount of wealth. 

A light cart was soon hired and packed, and easily 
held not only the goods (not forgetting the kite), but the 
living possessors of them; and they set forth ou their 
way. 

The evening sun again beamed over the country ; and 
the tall trees, as they threw their shadow across the grass, 
waved a blessing on the family that passed beneath, from 
whose hearts a silent thanksgiving went up that har- 
monised with the joyous hymn of the birds. The sun- 
burnt traveller, as he walked at the horse’s head, holding 
his elder brother’s hand, no longer looked anxiously on- 
ward, for he knew where he was going, and saw by him 
his younger brother already beginning to revive in the 
frcsli air. and rejoiced in his mother’s expression of con- 
tent and happiness. She had divined for some time to 
what home she was going. 

‘ But how did you contrive to get it fixed so quickly, 
my kin<l, good boyV she said. 

* I wont to the landlord, and he agreed at once: and 
do not be afraid, I can earn plenty for us all.’ 

* But must you go to sea again!’ 

* If 1 must, do not fear. Did you not always teach me 
that II is hand would keep me, and hold mo, even in the 
uttermost parts of the sea! ’ 

And she felt that there was no room for fear. 

A week after this time, the evening sun again lighted 
up a happy party. Harry and John Were busied in pre- 
paring the kite for flymg in a green field behind their 
cottage. Under the hedge, on an old tree trunk, sat 
their mother, no longer in faded black and rusty crape, 
W neatly dressed in a fresh, clean gown and cap, and 
with a face bright with hope and pleasure. By her was 
Jem, with cheeks already filling out, a tinge of colour 
in them, and isyes full of delight. Ou her other side 
was little Mary Willis, She had just arrived, and was 
telling them ho% the Very day after they left, some work- 
men oame and put down a nice pavement on each side of 
the lane, and Wd a pipe underground instead of the 
gutter; and that now it was as dry mid clean as could be; 
and all the ohildten co^ play there^ and there were 
such numbers Of games goinff on ; and they all sal4 ii was 
the best thing they ha4 kad done for th^ for zhany a 
day ; and so did inpV ^ how the dhUdren 

were, not all crowded; 
could- play- out of door^"!;- 

^Depend upon it,^B^ 

doing that i^oke to inV hr ; |t X came first. This 

- -good.eld ..kite has>done;go$C;ii^Se0V'^^^^ he 

-"'rewarded'; by .-sailing., up -■te'-We|li& 

As he i^okeyhe held it It, 


and it soared away over their heads under the blue sky; 
while the happy faces that watched it bore witness to 
the truth of his words— that * the good old kite had done 
good service.’ ^ 

ANECJDOTE OE A SINGER* 

SiGNouA. Ghassini, the great Italian singer, died a few 
months since at Milan. She was distinguished not only 
for her musical talents, but also for her beauty and 
powers of theatrical expression. One evening in Ifi 10, 
she and Signor Crescentini performed together at tile 
Tuileries, and sang in * Romeo and Juliet.’ At the ad* 
mirable scene in the third act. the Emperor Napoleon 
applauded vociferously, and Talma, the great trage- 
dian, who was among the audience, wept with emotion. 
After the performance was ended, the Emperor con- 
ferred the decoration of a high order on Crescentini, and 
sent Grassini a scrap of paper, on which was written, 

‘ Good for 20,000 livres. — Napoleon.* 

‘ Twenty thousand frants !* said one of her friends*^ 

* the sum is a large one.* 

* It will serve as a dowry for one of my littlo nieces,* 
replied Grassini quietly. 

Indeed few persons were ever more generoMis, tender, 
and considerate towards their family than this grea^ 
singer. 

Many years afterwards, when the Empire had crumbled 
into dust, carrying with it in its fail, among other 
things, j:be rich pension of Bignora Grassini, she hap- 
pened to be at Bologna. There another of her nieces 
was for the first time presented to her, with a request 
that she would do something for her young relative. 
The little girl was extremely pretty, but not, her friends 
thought, fitted for the stage, as her voice was a feeble 
contralto. Her aunt asked her to sing ; and when the 
timid voice had sounded a few notes, * Dear child,’. said 
Grassini, embracing her, * you will not want me to assist 
you. Those who called your voice a contralto were 
ignorant of music. You have one of the finest sopranos 
in the world, and wilt far excel me as a singer. Take 
courage, and w'ork hard, ftiy love : your throat will win 
a shower of golc^’ The young girl did not disappoint 
her aunt’s prediction. She Still lives, and her name is 
Giulia Grisi. • 


A LIVING SUSPENSION BKlDdE. 

‘They are coming towards the bridge; they will most 
likely eross by the rocks yonder,’ observed Raoul, * How ! 
— swim it?’ I asked. ‘ It is a torrent there.’ ‘Oh, 
no,’ answered the PVenchman ; ‘monkeys would rather go 
into fire than water. If they oannot leap the stream, 
they will bridge it.’ ‘ Bridge it ! and how? ’ ‘ Stop a mo- 

ment, captain, you shall see.* The half-human voices now 
sfmnded nearer, and we could perceive that the animals 
were approaolmig the spot where we lay. Presently they 
appeared upon the opposite bank, headed by an old gray 
cliieftain, and oflicered like so many soldiers. They were, 
as Raoul had stated, of the cmmlreja, or ring^tailed tribe/ 
One— an aide-dC'Cainp, or cliief pioneer, perhaps-^an but 
upon a projecting roc)4 and after looking across the stream/ 
as if calcnlating the distance, scampered back, an 4 A]|>pearea 
to communicate with the leader. This produeed a ixiove- 
ment in the troop. Commands were issued, arid l^igue^ 
parties were detached, and marched to the febnt. Mean- 
while several of the oomadrejas — engiueem nu doubt— 
along the bank, examining the trees on both sidea of the 
arroyo. At length they lul Oolleoted round a talT cotton- 
wood that grew over the nairoweat part of tlm streain> and 
twenty or thirty of them scamp^ed up its t)mnk. On 
reaching a high point, the strong fellow— lan 

out upon a limb, and taMug eeV^ iums of hi^^ wound 

it, slipped off, and hung bead The Uext on 

the limb, also a stout: pile, cUUibed down the body of the ; 
first, end whipping , his t^htly mUnd the iieek and 

fore-arm of. tlie off fe 

head dawn, The Ihlrt iNi^ miiiit^aYre the 

second, and on, until the 

last upon the shdag 

The Hying baehwi^di 
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forwards, like the pendulum of a clock. The motion was 
sligiit at first, but gradually increased, the lowermost 
monkey striking his hands violently on the earth as he 
passed the tangent of the oscillating curve. Several others 
upon the limbs above aided the movement. This continued 
until the monkey at the end of the chain was thrown 
among the branches of a tree on the opposite bank. Hero, 
after two or three vibrations, he clutched a limb, and held 
fast. This movement was executed adroitly, just at the 
oultninating point of the oscillation, in order to save the 
intermediate links from the violence of a too sudden jerk ! 
The chain was now fast at both ends, forming a complete 
Biispoiision bridge, oyer which the whole troop, to the num- 
ber of four or five hundred, passed with the rapidity of 
thought. It was one of the most comical sights 1 ever 
beheld to witness the quizzical expression of countenances 
along that living chain! The troop was now on the other 
side, but how were the animals funning the bridge to get 
I themselves over? Tins was tl)o question which snggesced 
itself. Manifestly by number one letting go his tail. But 
then the jmtd (Vappui on the other side was inuch lower 
down, and niimbqr one, with hfijf-a-dozen of his neighbours, 
would be dashed against the optiosito bank, or soused into 
the water. Here, then, was a problem, and wo waited with 
some curiosity for its solution. It was soon solved. A 
monkey was now seen attaching his tail to the lowest on 
the bridg«t> another girdled him in a similar maimer, and 
another, and so on, until a dozen more were added to the 
^string. Tiiese last were all powerful fellows ; .and running 
up to^ a high limb, they lifted the bridge into a position 
almost horizontal. Then a scream from the last monkey of 
the new formation warned the tail end that all was ready ; 
and the next moment tlie whole chain was swung over, 
and landed safely on the opposite hank. Tlie lowermost 
links now dropped off' like a melting candle, whilst the 
higher ones leaped to the branches, and came down by 
the trunk. The whole troop then scampered off into the 
chapperal, and disappeared! — Captain AdventureB 

in Southern Meimo, 

LONO-SITSPENDED VITALITY. 

Mr Baird of the British Museum contributes the follow- 
ing extraordinary instance of long-suspended vitality to 
the July number of the ‘ Annals of Natural History : ’ — ‘ In 
Marcli 1846' a series of shells was presented to the museum 
by Charles Lamb, Esej., oollcctcd by him previously in 
Egynt, Greece, Ac. Amongst these wtAj two specimens 
froinl^ypt of the Helix inaeu/oso, snail oi the desert/’ 
as it is generally called, and wliicri is found in great abun- 
dance living on the dry and arid deserts of Egypt and 
I Syria. , On the ‘45th of March 1846 the two specimens were 
fixed upon tablets, and placed in the collection amongst 
i the other mollusca. There they remained, summer and 
j winter, fast fixed and gummed down upon tlie tablet, and 
! immured in their prison till March 18.M), four entire years 
after they liad been first placed there, and without the 
slightest susiiicion having been awakened that one of 
them contained a living inhabitant. How long they bail 
been in the {lossession of Mr I^ainb before ho presented 
them to the museum I do not know’. About the loth of 
March 1850, haying occasion to examine some shells in the 
same case as that in which these two helices w'cre con- 
tained, I observed that in one of them a thin glassy-look- 
ing covering, the epiphrmpti^ had spread over its mouth, 
and with evident signs that it was but recently formed. 
Rather surprised at this appearance, I removed the tw'o 
specimens from the tablet, and placed them in tepid water. 
After the lapse of ten minutes, 1 had the pleasure of seeing 
the animal of one of the specimens begin to gradually come 
forth, and in a few minutes more walk' along the suriace of 
the basin in which it was placed. I immediately upon that 
removed it from the water, and placed It in a tumbler, 
where it began to crawl up its side. Next day I supplied 
it with a^small portion of cabbagedeaf, of which it i>ar- 
took readily, though in small quantity. : The animal in the 
other shell was found to be dead. It i« pot the least cu- 
rious part of the stOry that the shell of the living animal 
wiw an injured shell j and had been repaired by the imixnal 
^before it was collected by Mr Lamb, though it evidently 
hari ndt time to the mDutii. It is still alive, atid 

, ,■ :'»ahhage-leaf to lettuce. ... or • iiny ; : 

. ^ve yet.tned. It is. now' (24ih''v June' 

completing the mouth .Of ’ 
; Mamh made a puiall addition ' to sti. : 


EVENING GUESTS. 

If in the slleuoe of this lonely eve, 

With the street-lamp pale-fliokering on the wall, 

A ispirlt were to say to me— ‘ Believe, 

Tliou fdtalt be answered. Call ! '—Whom should 1 call ? 

And then I were to see thee gliding in 
With thy paltT robes (that in long-empty fold 

Lie in my keeping)— and my Angers, thin 
As thine were once— to foel in thy safe hold ; 

1 .should fall weeping on tliy neck, and say 
* I have so suffered since— since But the tears 

'Would cease, remembering how they count thy day, 

A day tliat is with God a thousand years. 

Then, what aro these sad weeks, months, years of mine 
To tliino all -measureless infinitude? 

What niy whole life, when m^Tiad lives divine 
May rise, each leading to a higher good ? 

I lose myself— I faint. Beloved— best ! 

Sit in thy olden, dear humanity 

A little wliile, zny head upon thy breast, 

And then 1 will go back to Heaven with thee. 


Should 1 call Thee ?— Ah no, I would not call ! 

But if, by some invisible angel led, 

Thy foot were at the door, thy face, voice— all 
.Kntering— Oh joy ! Oh life unto the dead ! 

Then I, pole-smiling with a deep content. 

Would give to thee the welcome long unknown ; 

And 'stead of those kind accoots daily sent 
To cheer me, I sliould hear thine own— thine own ! 

Thou too, like tlie beloved guest late gone, 

Wouldst sit and clasp my feeble hand in tliine ; 

'Twould grieve thee to know why it grew so w'an. 
Therefore I would smile on, and give no sign. 

And Uiou, soft-speaking in the olden voice, 

Perchance witli a com{>assionHte tremble stirred, 

Wouldst change this anguished doubt to full rejoice, 

A nd heal my soul with each balm-dropping word. 

So— talking of things meet for such as wo— 

Affection, strong ns life, solemn as death, 

Serene ns that divine eternity 
Where 1 shall meet thee, who wert my soul's breath- 

Upon this crowned ovo of many eves 
Thou know'st — a third of life and all its loro 

Would climax like a breaking wave. Who grieves 
Though it should break, and cease for evermore ? 


Habit uniformly and constantly strengthens all our active 
exertions ; whatever we do often, we become more and 
more apt to do. A snuff-taker begins with a jiinch of snuff 

g er day, and ends with a pound or two every month. 

wearing begins in anger; it ends by mingling itself with 
ordinary conversation. Such-like instances are of too com- 
mon notoriety to need that they be adduced; but, as I 
before observed, at the very time that the tendency to do 
the thing is every day increasing, the pleasure resulting 
from it 18 , by the blunted sensibility of the bodily organ, 
diminished; and the desire is irresistible, j;hoiigh the grati- 
fication is nothing. There is rather an entertaining example 
of this in Fielding’s * Life of Jonathan W’iid,* in that scene 
where be is represented as playing at cards witli the Count, 
a professed pmbler. VBuoh/ says Mr Fielding, * was the 
power of hafo.ovei the tninos of these illustrious persons, 
tha,t Mr Wild could not keep his hands out of the Count’s 
podtetsi though he knew they were empty ; nor could the 
Count abstain frohl p^ing a card, though he was well 
aware that Mr l^dniild Uo money to pay him.’— SWwcy 
miih't Afdral ; ■ ■ -■ 

Pitbllshcd by W. li. CnAMAuns, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
sdd by Ik Chambkhs, SO Argyto Street, Glasgow ; 'W. 6. Ottn, 
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Thick 1 


THE EVERY-DAY YOUNG LADY. 

The every-day young lady is neither tall nor short, 
neither fat nor lean. Her complexion is not fair, but 
clear, and her colour not bright, but healthy. She is 
not vulgarly well, but lias not the least illness in the 
world. Her face is oval, and her hair, moderate in 
quantity, is usually of a soft brown. Her features are 
small and unobtrusive : her nose being what the French 
passports call mnifen — that is, neither one thing nor 
t’other — and her eyes as gray as glass, hut clear and 
gentle- It is not the eyes that give her any little cha- 
racter she has; although, if you have notliing else to 
do, and happen to look at them for a minute or so, they 
win upon you. They are not varnished eyes, in which 
you can see nothing but the brightness ; and not deep 
eyes, into which your soul plunges as into a gulf : they 
are mere common skylights, winning into them a little 
bit of heaven, and giving you an inkling of good temper 
and feminine gentleness. Neither is it her air, nor 
manner, nor dress, that stamps licr individuality, if 
she has any, for these belong to the class of society in 
which she moves ; but altogether she gives you an idea 
of young-womanish refinement and amiableness, and 
you would think of licr again when alone, if there were 
not so many of her about as to divide and dilute, as it 
were, your impressions. 

The every-day young lady is usually dependent upon 
somebody or other, but sometimes she has a small in- 
dependence, which is much worse. In the former case 
she clings like ivy, adorning, by her truth and gentle- 
ness, the support she is proud ofj while in the other she 
gives her L.3o a yciir to a relation as an inadequate 
compensation for her board and clothing, and lives in 
a state of unheard-of bondage and awful gratitude. Her 
life is diversified by friendships, in which her own feel- 
ings last the longest ; by enmities, in which she suffers 
and forgives ; and by loves— tliougli almost always at 
second hand. She is a confidant, a go-between, a bride- 
maid; but if 41 ie finds licrself on the brink of a serious 
flirtation, she shriuks into her own foolish little heart 
in surprise anciL timidity, and the atfairnever becomes 
anything hut a Mystery, which she carries with lier 
through life, and which makes her shake her head on 
occasions, and look conscious and experienced, so as to 
give people the idea that this young lady has a history. 
If the afikir does go on, it is a public wonder how she 
came to get actually married. Many persons consider 
that she must have been playing a part all along for 
this very putpo-se ; that her timidity and bashfulness 
were assumed, and her self-denial a ruse ; and that, in 
point of fact, she was not by any means wliat she gave 
herself out to be— an every-day young lady. 

For our part we have known many such young ladies 
in our day— and so have you, and you, and you : the 


world of society is full of them. We 'have a notion of 
our own, indeed, that tliey are the sex; or, in other words, 
that they are the class from which are drawn our con- 
ventional notions of w'omankind, and that the rest — 
that is, lliose women who have what is called character 
— are counterfeit women. The feminine virtues are all 
of a retiring kind, which does not mean thift they arc 
invisible even to strangers, but that they are seew 
through a half-transparent veil of feminine timidity 
and self-postponement. In like manner, the ptyshfue 
of women, truly so called, is not remarkable or obtrusive; : 
their eyes do not flash at you like a pistol, nor their 
voices arrest suddenly your attention, as if they said, 
Stand and deliver! That men in general admire the 
exceptions rather than the rule, may be true, but that 
is owing to had taste, coarseness of mind, or the mere 
hurry of society, wdiich prevents them from observing 
more than its salient points. .For our part we have 
always liked every-day young ladies, and sometimes wo 
felt inclined to love a few of them ; but somehow it 
never went beyond inclination. This may have been 
owing in part to the headlong life one leads in the world, 
but in part likosvise — if we niay venture the surmise— 
to our own sensitiveness preventing us from pdking 
ourselves upon the sensitiveness of other people. 

A great many every- day young ladies have been re- 
presented in the character of heroines df romance ; but 
there tliey are called by other names, and made to run 
aliout, and get into predicaments, so that one does not 
know what to make of them. The Cotin tess Isabelle of 
Croye is an extremely every-day young lady ; but look 
how she runs away, and how she sees a bisliop mur- 
dered at supper, and how she is going to be married to 
a Wild Hoar, and how at last, after running away again, 
she gives her hand and immense possessions to a young 
Scotsman as poor as a church mouse ! Who can tell, 
in such a hurry-skurry, what she is in lier individuality, 
or what she would turn out to lie if let alone, or if the 
author had a turn for bringing out every-day charac- 
ters? Then we have every-day young ladies set up for 
heroines without doing anything for it at all, and who 
look in the emergeuiiics of life just as if they were eat- 
ing bread and butter, or crying over a novel at home. 
Of such is Evelina, who has a sweet look for every 
person, and eirery thing, in every possible situation, and 
who is expected, on the strength of that sole endow- 
ment, to pass for a heroine of every-day life. This is 
obviously improper; for an every-day young lady has 
a jirinciple of development within her like everybody 
else. If you expose her to circumstances, these circum- 
stances must act upon het in one way or another ; they 
must bring her out ; and she must win a husband for 
herself, not get him by accident, blind contact, or the 
strong necessity of marrying — a necessity whicli lias no 
j alternative iu the case* of a heroine but the grave. 
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Such blumkrs, however, are now at an end; for a 
real ovcry-day young lady has come out into public life, 
and an ilhiuiiuation 1ms been thrown^ upon the class, 
which must proceed either from one of themselves or 
from inspiration.* But we are not going to criticise the 
ho<»k ; for that would bring us to loggerlieads with the 
crilit^s, not one of whom has the least notion of the 
nature of the charm they all confess. This charm con- 
sists in its painting an every-day young lady to the life, 
and lor the first time ; and it by no means consists, as it 
is paid to do, in the plot, which is hut indifferently con- 
cocted, or in the incidents, that are sometimes destitute 
both of soinal and artistical truth. Anne .Dysart herself, 
I however, is a masterly portrait. Its living eyes are upon 
I US from first to last, following us like the eyes of those 
awful pictures in the dining-room of long ago, which we 
could not escape from in any corner of the room. But 
Aimers eyes are not awful : they are sweet, calm, gentle. 
The whole figure is associated with the quieter and better 
parts of our nature. It comes to us, with its shy looks 
and half-wthdrawn hands, like somebody we knew all 
tpr lives, and still know ; somebody who walks with us, 
mellowing, hut not interrupting our llioughts; some- 
body <rlio sits by us when we are w'riting or reading, and 
throws a creamy hue uimn the paper ; somebody whose 
breath warms us wlien it is cold, and whose shadow 
Rtnij<l3 betw'een us and the scorching sun; somebody, 
in short, who gives us assurance, we know not how% of 
an every-day young lady. 

To paint a character whi<;h has no salient points de- 
mands a first-r^te artist ; but to see the inner life of a 
quiet, timid, retiring n\irj(l, is the exclusive privilege of 
a poet. To suppose that there is no inner life in such 
minds, or none worth observing, is a grand mistake. 
The crested wave may l>e a picturesque or striking 
object in itself; but under thfe calm, snnwth surface of 
the passionless sea there are beautiful ithings to behold 
-^palrihi<i shells, and corals, and yellow sanUs, and sea- 
plants stretching their long weaving arras up to the 
light How many of us sail on without giving a glance 
to such things, bur eyes fixed on the frowning or invit- 
ing headland, or peopling the desert air with phantoms! 
Just so do we turn away from what seems to us the 
void of every-day life to grapple with the excitements 
of the w'orld. 

Anne Dysart is not Miss DougWs Anne Dysart : 
slie is yours, ours, everybody's. She is the every-day 
young lady. The author did not invent her : she found 
lier w here the Highlandman found the tongs — by the 
fireside. And that is her true position, where alone 
pile is at home. When she goes into society, unless it 
be among associates, she is always under some sort of 
alarm. She is told tliat there is company in the drawing, 
room, strangers come ^ visit--young ladies celebrated 
for their lieauty and accpmpUshtnentsr^and she treads 
the stairs with a lieatiug hear^ feeling awkward and 
ign^ and enters with a desjMSrate calmness. The 
her, she la so modest and hnob- 
and 

:::::ey0 ; by their. patrpnisiaj;r3Mn&es&.' BheiS' 
; f - by .:.^eiie ipersops ■ as • a 




In this position' our Anne — for we deny that Miss 
Douglas has any special property in her — comes out 
strong: * As Anne now stood, dressed in deep mourning, 
the hlkcknesB of her garments only relieved by a small 
white collar and pair of cuffs, the expression of her 
countenance very pensive, her eyes shining mildly in 
the sunlight whit?h was reflected from the crimson cur- 
tain upon her at present somewhat pale cheek, !M.i's 
Grey, as she whispered to Charlotte, “Really, poor 
thing, she does look very interesting ! ” felt tlie influence 
of her peculiar charm, without, however, comprehend- 
ing its source.’ 

Anne attracts the attention of one of the company, 
a harsh-featured, ungraceful person, under forty, with a 
largo mouth, determined lips, deep-set thoughtful eyes, 
and a confused mass of dark hair hanging over a large 
and full forehead. Whereupon she instantly feels un- 
comfortablo and frightened. But for all that, it is settled 
that the h^tc noir walks home with her ; and testing the 
tips of her fingers on his arm, onward they go, these tw o 
fated individuals, in solemn silence. The convensatioji 
which at length begins consists of unpolite questions on 
the gentleman’s part, and constrained answers on that 
of the lady; but atdength she is saved from replying to 
a specially disagreeable and impertinent interrogatory 
hy stumbling over a stone. 

‘ Did you fall on purpose P said he. The cvery-tlsy 
young lady is both frightened and displeased, and 
l^ing‘ further urged, feels something actually resem- 
bling indignation. When they part, it is with a feeling 
on lier part of inexpressible relief, and she thinks to 
herself that she bad never before met so singular or so 
disagreeable a man. 

This is unpromising : but it is correct. The every- 
day young lady thirihs of the rough, odd man ; and he 
is struck now and then by a w'ord or a look ir\ her 
which piques his curiosity or interests his feelings. He 
at length learns to look into her calm, soft eyes, and 
sees through the passionless surface of her character 
some preciofis things gleaming in its depths. The fol- 
lowing quotation will show at what length he arrives : 
— ‘ Anne pondered for a few minutes. She had a rather 
slow though a sound understanding. There was some 
truth in what Mr Bolton said, but so great a want of 
charity, that she felt from the first as if, some way or 
other, he could not he quite right. It was some time, 
however, ere she discovered how he was wrong, ami 
even then ])erhaps could not have defined it. Sho 
answered gravely and modestly, but with less timidity 
than usual. 

** But still, Mr Bolton, it is possible to be both agree- 
able and sincere. I know it is possible, because 1 havo 
seen it ; and I think that tlmugli there is some truth in 
what you say, yet, as far as my very limited experience 
justifiev me in forming an opinion, I should say that 
truth, united with kindness, ts apf^ioM $ indeed I am 
sure some people have liked Who never flattered ; 

I knew one persbn at teast whom everybody loved, who 
would not have the world, knd who 

, t*;!' ^ 

bkictiy Sitn inclined 

/Anne ^ j 
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rather more intelligenco, rather less frivolity, rather lean 
artifiee, rather fewer coquettish tricks to flatter the va- 
nity, and entrap the admiration, of silly men — in short, 
rather more sincerity than one meets every day : I guess 
she must have had a father somewhat above the aver- 
age.” Mr Bolton spoke in a low tone, and there was in 
his voice a depth and a softness that sfiruck his listener’s 
ear as being altogether different from its wont. What- 
ever this difference might be, however, it w'as not last- 
ing, for wlien, after a moment’s pause, he spoke again, 
it was with an exaggeration even of his ordinary harsh- 
ness both of voice and manner : “ But you need not 
fancy I am paying you a compliment. You arc no 
angel ; and even during our sliort acquaintance, I have 
(iiscovered in you some faults and follies, and doubtless 
there are others behind. In some respects you are very 
(diildish, or perhaps it would be as correct to say 
tmimanlsh.'* With this rude speech, Mr Bolton con- 
cluded, draw'ing bivk with an air of having nothing 
more to say, and assuming a look which seemed to for- 
bid any one to speak to him.’ 

But this wild man chooses her fot a wife, proposes 
I for her liaiid — and is refused. Why so ? Because she 
was an every-day young lady.* He was rich; he had 
good points—nay, great ones, in his character ; but lie 
was an uncomfortable man. She could not love him, 
and she could not think of marrying a man she could 
I not love. Had it been the young clergyman, the case 
I would have been different A nice young man wrfs he ; 
and, like all other young ladies of her class, Anne had 
her dreams of gentle happiness, and congeniality of 
temper, and poetry, and flowers, and sunsets, and a 
genteel cottage. But the young clergyman could not 
afford to think of an almost penniless girl for a wife; 
{iml so poor Anne’if episode w'as ended before it was well 
begun; and the affair would have assumed in he» soli- 
tary heart the enduring form of a Mystery, if exigencies 
had not arisen to call forth feelings and resolves that 
brook no such unsubstantial companions. 

This every-day young lady bad a brother in Edin- 
burgh, and tlie brother fell into folly, ^nd misery, and 
sickness, and desperate poverty. He wanted a friend, 
a nurse, a servant, and she knew that his bedside was 
her juitural post. The dilBculty was to get so far with 
her poor little funds ; but this is accomplished, and in- 
stead of the outside of the mail on a wintry night, she 
has even had the good-fortune to enjoy an inside seat, 
some gentleman being seized with the caprice of en- 
(jountcring the frost and snow. This gentleman, she 

discovers afterwards, is her discarded lover ; and he 

liow many discoveries does he make ! The every-day 
young lady, thrown into the battle of circumstances, 
rises with the strife. She who had been accustomed to 
sit silent, seeming to agree with others in what was 
untrue, merely from want of courage, now endures with- 
out flinching tlw extremities even of actual want. Now 
• come out, one by one, obvious to the sight, the thousand 
beautiful things. in the depths of her quiet mind; and 
the eyes of the odd gentleman are dimmed with emo- 
tion as he l<)oks at them. Already had she begun to 
wonder tit this man, to call his austerity melancholy, 
to grieve that he was unhappy, tb think what h6 could 
be thinking almut; niid noW^ when she her darling 
brother are sived* protect* held up by his sti^n|f hsiJd 
the hold he tbkes of iinagihatioh e 
itself, insensibly to . thehr 

harshness; his deep-fei.hy.qs'b 
' relau.v'knd heeds 

■he .said.?', , ... : ' 

But We take leave to in 

his"’'idea that Anue'l)y.8Strt.1jS,Sf:nibi^. 
and quiet inteihgbhce thah otheSet>ry-^te 
Sheis, on tbs contrary, ihoi^ Siiih ^ type of 


the class ; and tine fact is proved by the resemblance in 
her portrait being at once recognised. Wo do not stand 
upon the colom; of her hair, or eyes, or other physical 
characteristics, for these are mere averages, and may 
be very different in our Anne and yours; but her shy- 
ness, hesitation, ami cowardice — her ma<ieflty, gentle- 
ness, and truth — these are stereotyped traits, and are 
the same in all. But when such qualities rise, or he- 
come metamorphosed, to meet the exigencies of life, 
how do we recognise them? By intuition. We acknow- 
ledge in others tlie principle of development we feel in 
ourselves. Our fault is, that we pass over as worthy of 
no remark, no careful tending, no liolv ^cv^:^e^(^e, the 
slumbering germs of all that is good and beautiful in 
the female character, ami sutler our attention to be 
engrossed by its atfeetations and monstrosities. Let us 
correct this fever of the taste. Lotus learn to enjoy 
the still ivaters and quiet pastures. Wlieu w-^e see an 
every-day young lady flitting ntjout our rooms, or erj)ss. 
ing our paths, or wandering by our side, let ns regard 
lier no more as if slvti were a shadow, or a part of the 
common atmoaphere, necessary, though unheeded : let 
us look upon her with fondness and resi^ct, and if 
we would be blessed ourselves, let us say— Gofl bless 
her! L. R. • 


INDUSTRIAL GLASGOW IN 1 8.H). 
To investigate the condition, effective force, and pros- 
pects of an industrial population, is a business not only 
interesting to the philanthropist, but higlily useful also 
to soeicjty at large, as acquainting them with the habits 
and i>owers of a distinctive class little Icnown out of 
its own sphere of action (except by itso^effects) ; at the 
same time that such ati inquiry serves also reflectively 
to stimulate afresh the energies of tVie artisan, and 
cheer him onward in his uphill road, through trials and 
privations, to comfort and independence. Such were 
the works undertaken, and well performed, by Jelingcr 
Symons, Bainesf Gaskell, Bowring, and Villerme ; and 
the writer of this article conceives that by describing 
the results of his own investigations respecting Glas- 
gow and Clydesdale, he may possibly contribute some 
small mite of instruction as well as enter taininent to the 
readers of this widely-extended Journal; his present 
object being to do for Glasgow and Clydesdale in 18.50 
what Cleland did for Glasgow alone at the beginning of 
the century — that is, to present a descriptive and moral 
picture of the city and its connected towns (more 
c.specially v ith reference to its artisan population) in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Glasgow may be said to form the centre of an indus- 
trial district, including parts of the counties of Lanark 
(its own county), Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Ayr. It 
is not in our power to give a minute account of this 
remarkable region, but we shall notice the chief sub- 
ordinate places where commercial and manufacturing 
industry has taken root. 'J’hcse are— Talley ^ the first 
shawl depot ill the world ; Greenock and Port- Glasgow, 
shipping ports ; Kilmarnock, eminent ill carjiet- weav- 
ing; Pollockshaws, Barrhead, Johnston, and other Ren- 
frewshire villages, containing large cbttjcm-spinning and 
weaving establishments ; the.YalO: of tlie Leven, includ- 
ing Dumbartan, and thO of and Alex- 

andria; Lanark and 

and Balfrbn, towuf itidus- 

try; 

close - to an:'Yuti.iha^;.i^ of its 

own^syiMiebl .thb -gteat Irqn-mlning 

and ' 

thb 'the last .ffeY;;;: 

years 
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of its kind which the history of industry in Scotland 
pments. Eleven of these various clusters of population 
gave the following results at the census of 1841 

Glasgow (parliaiTKintarj^lmrKli), - - 2 r) 5 ,r».'i 0 

(Jreotmek (parliamentury burgh), - - 

J’ort-Glasgow, (i.JMa 

Paisley, (H),4il7 

Lanark, - - 7,«W 

PollockfihawB, . 5 , 2 ao 

Ilonfrew, 2,014 

lluiherglon, - 

Dalmamock and Tolcross, - - - 

Blantyre AVorlcB, - . . - . 

So rapid, however, and so constant has been the in- 
crease of buildings and immigrants within the last nine 
years, that Glasgow itself w'as estimated at the end of 
1849 to contain ;i67,000 ; in w'liich case these towns 
cannot comprise less than (ir30,000 itihabitants. 

The Clyde, as far as regards marine navigation, is far 
more indebted to art than nature, for Coinrnisaioner 
Tucker, in 1652, describes the shallowness of the 
river as ‘every day more and more incroasing and 
filling up, BO that no vessel of any burthen can conn? up 
nearer the^^towm than fourteen miles, where they must 
finlade and send up their timber on rafts, and all other 
commodities by three or four tons, of goods at a time, in 
small Sobles or boats of three, four, or five, and none 
above six tons a boat.’ Nay, our fathers, only seventy 
years ago, would have deemed that man insane wlio 
should have ventured the prediction tliat sea-borne ves- 
sels of 400 tons, from distant fr)reign shores, would ever 
unload tlieir freight on the quays of Glasgow. Vet all this 
and more has been efFected : a broad, straggling, shallow 
stream has been made a narrow and a deep one by an 
almost incredillle amount of hiniian talent and labour, 
and at vast expense. Whinstoue, ashlar-likc embank- 
ments, and extensive quays of solid, well -wrought 
masonry, have been constructed to confitie its waters 
within a channel seldom more than 400 feet in breadth ; 
steam -dredging mnidiines have beem for years at work 
in deepening the channel, and preventing the accumu- 
lation of deposits; and bqaeons have (seen '*rected to 
mark the deep-wniter channel, where rtiquisjte, all the 
way to the Eirtli ; in short, all the resources of such 
master-minds as those of Smeaton, Watt, Boll, Itennie, 
Telford, and Walker, have been brought into play to 
make Glasgow a first-class river-port, and the Clyde — 
what it now indisputably is — the pride and glory of 
North Britain. UpMmrds of a million and a-half hns 
been spent on these improvements, and the result of 
the deepening of the river is, that it can now be navi- 
gated by vessels of 1000 tons. The harbour now com- 
prises fully 10,000 feet of wharfage, more than half of 
which is provided with powerful cranes, siieds, and 
ample weighing-machines, for landing, sheltering, and 
valuing the goods ; and such is the amount of ac(!Ora- 
modation, that large ships of every flag now come into 
the heart of Glasgow to exchange tlie raw produce of 
the Mediterranean, United States, Brazil, the East and 
\Ve3t Indies, and Canada, for the manufactures of 
Clydesdale. This port likewise, which was the first in 
Britain to engage in steam navigation, can now boast 
of a steam fleet unequalled out of London. Large and 
powerful mail-steamers, in the continental as well as 
home service, float like leviathans in front of the 
Brpomielaw landing-wharfs. One war-steamer, called 
the /ViwooM, designed for the Indian seas, sailed about 
three months ago; a splendid screw steanier, the CiVy 
of (ikffgow^ h^s lately commenced an intercourse with 
New York. Such is tl\e Clyde in the middle of 1850. 

Turn we now from the Clyde to the city through 
which it flows, and we shall see no less matked indica- 
tions of a wonderfully -rapid progress and improvement. 

seventeenth centuries was ^ 
old town, straggling down from the . 

to the Trongato, Salt- ^ 

.jHSHi, And.Bnggate, with a population even at the 
of only i4,700 persons, has, withiiv the last 


forty years, become a fine, tastefully -built city, covering 
upwards of 450 acres, and boasting of wide avenues, 

I squares, crescents, and terraces, which may almost vie 
I with the modern squares and streets in the western or 
[ court end of London. We here subjoin the population 
j from the five parliamentary returns : — 

I IHCJ, / - - - 7 r.*'JRfi 

I 1811 , - . . . 100 , 74 C 

1821 , . - . 147,043 

l«:u, . . , . 202,420 

1841 , - - • 2 M, 0“)0 

1850 (ositimated), - - 367 , 0 ( 8 ) 

Glasgow is essentially a busy mart, a money-getting 
place, in which the merchant and the manufacturer — 
with different., widely-different occupations, but har- 
monising interests— vie eagerly in shrewdness and wary, 
but by no means unadventurous trading. The mer- 
chant wants manufactured goods to send abroad ; and 
the manufacturer is ready to furnish woven fabrics, or 
chemical products, or manufactured iron, as the case 
may be, and these too of a sort and quality just suited 
to the markets to which they are to be consigned. 
Thus as respects w'oven fabrics — separate kinds are 
prepared expressly for cert.iin parts of the world ; for 
what W'ill please a quaint Chinaman will not suit the 
gaudy taste of a Brazilian or Peruvian ; nor would the 
articles suited to the reflned, sober taste of a German, 
suit a volatile Frenchman or even a London lady. All 
these transaetions, on a truly gigantic scale, arc daily 
carried on with little bustle and no waste expenditure 
of time, for a ten minutes* interview will often effect 
the exchange of thousands on a single bargain. 

The following statement, which lias been draivn np 
after much patient investigation and inquiry, but can, 
after all, be only regarded as an approximation to tlu* 
truth, represents the textile industry of Glasgow in 
first, as regards the firms of master manufac- ; 
turers ; and secondly, as regards the labourers in their 
mills, jfactories, and print-works: — • 

# TicxTrLK AiiTS or Gi.AAfunv i.v i 



Firms, 

Lnhourers. 

Cotton, Woollen, and Tbrrad-BpinnerR, 

76 

25, (!(»() 

I’owor-looin IVtaverR, 

24 

.1,(M0 

IFundloom Weavers, 


,3, 218) 

C.ilico ManijfacturcTH, 

240 

4.(881 

Oinpbam 

87 

J .840 

MurIiu • ' 

40 

mi) ; 

Silk 

- 22 

720 ! 

Lacc ... - ' 

16 

140 s 

Carpet 

r> 

260 I ! 

Shawl 

10 

64 ! 

Wocdlen and Wornted Manufaotiirtiis, ■ 

14 

i.r.ro 1 

Rope and Sail Makers, 

4.1 

840 ! 


.'i-'J) 

42,104 1 

Dejyndcnl Trmles. 


1 

Printer!* and Bleachers, 

64 

1,860 

Dyers, . . . - 

- .'JO 

1,400 

Calenders and l*acliers, 

48 

' TiOO : 

Designers and Ulock-CuttcrR, 

- 3f» 

.*^20 1 

Cylinder Enpravers, - 

« 

7S« 

Miscellaneous, . - . . 

- mi 

700 j 

Tnt.Hl, - - . - 

}kl2 

47,924 ! 


Here we have about 900 firms, consisting, we will say, ^ 
oil an average, of three partners each,,aud employing, 
one with another, twenty clerks, packers, and porters — 
amounting In round numbers to about 20,000 persons 
—who keep at work in the production exclusively of 
textilo^goods, about 48,000 persons. This makes a total j 
of about 68,000 persons supported by weaving industry ! 
within the city of Glasgow; and if to these we add 370 
more firms consisting of 9300 partners and dependents, 
employing about 6000 persons in the conversion to 
useful purposes of iron, glass, porcelain^day, chemical 
products and mineral coal, wo shall then have a grand 
total of 84,000 persons directly supported by the manu- 
facturing industry of Glasgow ! 

. This^e^ very, very far short of 

the amount of population supported by manufacturing 
labour within the circle which owns Glasgow as its 
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central market. The following fitatement of the people 
Biipported by the spinning and weaving business out of 
Glasgow is as nearly correct as circumstances will 
admit : — • 


Paisley, - - ^ 

- 

■ 49,000 

Barrlioad,’-^ - 


* 1,010 

GreencKik, 

• 

;{,4oo 

ICiliUarnuck, 

Lanark and Blantyre, - 

* 


New Lanark, t 


1,091 

Airdrie and Coatbridge, - 

- 


Glasgow itself, 

- 

K8,00U 


I The principal crafts of Glasgow calling for notice, 
j independently of the corresponding arts practiscfd in 
; England, are 

1 . Turkey-red dyeing ; • 

2 . Gingham weaving ; 

3. Shawl weaving ; 

4. Carpet weaving ; 

And to these arts we must add specially the wonderful 
factories for the 

1 . jieduction of iron ore to pig-iron and sttjol ; and 

2 . The manufacture of large iron -castings, steam- i 
engines and steamboats ; and likewise 

I I 3. The sail-cloth works of Greenexjk; 

1 j 4. Chemical works. 

j: I. The Turkey-red dye, which is of recent introdiic- 

; , tion, is one of those ci*mplicatcd processes involvinfr 
I many details of operation, of which would be hop- 
i less to attempt any generally intelligible explanation 
I within a reasonable space. Red madder forms almost 
|j exclusively the dyeing material; but the brilliant red 
I i colour requires for its production much care and many 
! i i)roceBSCs ; rcjpeutcd dyeings, washings, and bleachings 
I i over and again repeated, till the briglit, unmistakable 
j i red, with its bright white spots, round, lozenge-shaped, 

I j or of indefinite pHttern, is produced, 

I I 2. Gingham Weaving is a far more easy process than 
i I almost any followed in the district, except calico-weav- 
i i ing, and consists simply of the admixture in the w'arp 
I i or weft of those of white and coloured thread. Both 

ginghams and pullicates may be either of linen or cot- 
ton, or botli mixed, and the work is commonly performed 
' I by wretched, impoverished haiidloom w'eavers, residing 
■ ! in the close, unhealthy districts of the city, or dispersed 
I in squalid hamlets through various parts of the su- 
j ! burbs. 

j j .3. Shawl Wearing, whicli now fdnns the staple trade 
; 1 of Taisley (employing about (iOOO hands, working about 
Ij the same number of harnes.s-loonis, with upwiurds of 
I i 4000 women and cliildrcn, employed in cotton mills, 

' I turning about 80,000 spindles), was introduced into that 
I ; town about thirty-five years ago by a Mr Paterson, wdio, 
although there had been imitationa made tw'onty years 
before in Norwich, Stockport, and Edinburgh, was the 
first to make it a profitable speculation. In 1823 China 
crape-sliawls were introduced, and various fabrics have 
from time to time been manufactured fur tlie English 
itnd foreign markets, including zebras for Anatolia, 

=♦ This villago of Barrhead has no place iu history ; few of the 
people of Bcotlaiyl, excepting in filasgow, and still Wer of tho 
people of England, have ever heard its name mentioned. It is not 
a burgh ; it does not even give name to u parish. Yet what .an 
amazing mass of imlustrial energy it is ! Bcnldes the large cottm 
spinning and weaving factories employing the above 1 SKI hands, 
it contains nine large bleaching establishments, at W'hieh KKNI 
h.'inds are employed; futir great ualioo -printing works, employing 
persons ; n hour-mill, an iron foundry, a nmehine-shop, &c. 
employing in ail about 2iK) hands. Thus the grand total of work- 
ing people in this village is 4960. 

f The cotton-milla of Now Bamuk iaow employ fewer hands than 
in Mr Owen’s time, fewer being Tot]ulrod to do the same amount 
of work. The total is lOfld. The vitlrape eoittaios 38 hand-lw>m 
weavers. The edueatlonul sysicni retains little or no trace of its 
originator. It consists of, lit, a day-sohool, at which the ordinary 
branches of education are taught, together with natural history, 
singing, and dancing, and which is attended by 3(Xi pnpils; Sd, an 
evening school. There are six teaohors, four unde and two female, 
paid iiumediately by salaries from tho proprietors. 


Sjnria, and the caravan trade of the East. The Thibet 
cloth maniifiicture, however, and that of Cashmere wool, 
were not introduced till the year 1830, since which ^ 
period they lia^e made such enormous advances, that j 
the Piaisley fabrics now eiiual those made sonic years i 
ago by Ternaux and Girard in France. For some years, 
what with Morrison’s improved Jacquard loom, Verg- 
niai’s steam metallic rollers, and the numerous im- i 
provements introduced by Messrs Kerr, Roxburgh, and ' 
Balderston, the shawl-trade of raisley may be said to 
stand without a peer in its own department throughout 
the world. 

4. Carpet Weaving — which, :iccording to the methods 
now pursued, presents striking analogies to the shawl ! 
business, deserves a special notice with reference to 
the industry of Kilmarnock and its dependent villages 
— must be described at some lengtli. Carpets — once 
a luxury of the rich, now a necessary to all but the 
poorest were once manufactured in Kidderminster, 
Wilton, and some few other districts of southern Eng- 
land ; but wo are not far from the mark when we say 
that, in 18.50, four-fifths of all the carpet-loom produce 
of Great Britain is manufactured either in Glasgow or 
Kilnnvrnock. in the latter town there aui in all 480 
looms for carpet weaving, producing annually 7S2,3|0 
yards, chieJly of the Ruportine quality (besides rugs), 
estimated in all at E.l 18,080. 8o much for lUi* once- j 
despised value of Scotch -carpeting ! In fact velvet- i 
faced, Victoria-patterncii, AVilton, Brussel.s, and, in sliort, 
all descriptions of carpets or rugs, from Fersian and 
Turkish patterns down to tho lowest descriptions of 
druggeting, are now made in the west of Scotland, and 
sent to all parts of the world. 

Thus far have w^e expatiated on the weaving- business 
of this industrious district, not with anv invidious view, 
l)ut merely to show what may he done by the active 
industry of a new district. 'J'lie cotton -manufactures 
of the Clyde belonged formerly to Lancashire; the 
great woollen -industry of the West -Hiding of York- 
shire, once the undoubted possession of Wiltshire and 
Gloucestershire, is nowYairly domufilcd in Lan:u’k.shire ; 
and the carpq|;- weavers of Wilton and Kidderminster 
have found more than rivahi in the denizens of Kilmar- 
nock and Clydosdulef Tlie annual value of all these 
textile products can scarcely be estimated, going as | 
they do both landw'ard and seaw’urd; J&ut the total pro- ; 
ducc must unquestionably exceed ten millions annually 
of money revenue. 

Let us observe, moreover, that the textile manufac- 
tures of (ilasgow and Clydesdale do not form more 
than two-thirds of the whole industry of the district, 
even when we include their supplemental businesses — 
Buchui^ pattern -designing, cylinder -engraving, block - 
cutting, shuttle-making, &c. 

Metallic KiisoirncLs and Manuvaotures.— T he 
conversion of mineral produce into articles of necessity 
and luxury constitutes a branch of industry equally 
important with, but quite distinct from, those hitherto 
described ; but without these as adjuncts and providers 
of manufacturing power, the textile arts could not pos- 
sibly have attained the high importance which they at 
present possess. 

The whole of Middle and Lower Clydesdale is, in fact, 
nothing more nor less than an immense bed of coal axid 
ironstone lying on a substratum of carboniferous lime- 
stone, admirably suited and extensively used for building 
materials ; and this itself rests on a vast mass of gray- 
wrtcke, which forms, as it were, tlie boundiug-wall of the * 
coal-field. Coal-pits and iron-mines, therefore, dot the 
country in all directions for five or six miles around the 
city ; besides which, all the knolls about Airdrie, Coat- 
bridge, Garnkirk, Gartsherrie, &c. bristle with shafts 
clearly indicative of a vast amount of coal and iron- 
mining industry. There are iu all about a hundred firms 
.and companies engaged in smelting pig-iron, turning it 
into large casting, arid converting it into niaUeable 
iron, the whole produce thus niaiiufactured from the 
black - band ironstone, averaging about 600,000 tour' 
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per ^nnunu Some of the principal of these iron-works 
are the following 

Mewirw IMxoiw' at poran ana Calder, - , 13fnmaces. 

MetibTM Baiids’ at Oartsherrie, - ' - 16 

Mr Wlbon'ti at Dundyvan, • - 10 

, Messrs Dunlop at Tolciosg, - - 9 ... 

Monkland Iron Company, - - - 6 ... 

All these, as well as seyeral others, employ, instead 
of the cold -blast, formerly in use, the patent bot- 
blast, invented by Mr Neilson, which, on attaining 
the temperatare of 600 degrees Eahrcnbeit, enables 
the iron > master, with three-sevenths of the fuel for- 
merly employed, to make one-third more iron of a 
superior quality by the use of coal instead of coke. 
The advantages of this invention, moreover, are not 
confined to iron-masters; for the founder, by its use, 
can cast into goods an equal quantity of iron in far 
leas time, and with the saving of nearly half the fuel 
employed in the ordinary process, while the blacksmith 
can produce in the same time one-third more work with 
much less fuel than he formerly required. The num- 
ber of men employed in iron and coal mining, and in 
smelting furnaces, &c. may be thus stated : — 

Miners Tmd Colliers, - - - Ul.dOO 

^ Carters, &c. - . . - 7,000 

’ Weighers, Clerks, &c. - - - S.-'iCKi 


This is perhaps rather Under than over the mark, as no 
data present themselves of any value later than those 
to be found in the last census. 

Sieam-£ngine and Iron-Ship Factories,-— The business 
pf steam-engine making, so necessary both as an agent 
of the textile manufactories and as an indispensable 
requi.site for the navigation of the port, has b^n con- 
ducted on the inost gigantic scale for more than a 
quarter of a century, although in this respect it lias a 
strong competitor in Greenock. It would be invidious to 
single out any firms in particular where so many are 
engaged in one or other of the branches; all having 
extensive works admirably arranged, and producing 
first-rate machinery constructed on thc^niost modern 
and bc^t-approved principled. The works of Mr Jlobert 
Napier, however, at the V ulcan and Lancefield Fouiidrics, 
are of a nature so distinct from the rest, that we ven- 
ture on a brief description of them and some of their 
products, being in*debted for our information to the libe- 
rality of Messrs Napier themselves. 

The manufactures carried on by these gentlemen, so 
far as concerns the steam-engines, are conducted in two 
immense factories, covering together nearly six acres of 
ground, well known in Glasgow as the Vulcan and 
Lancefield Foundries, besides which they have au ex- 
tensive ship-building yard at Goyan, about two miles 
below Lancefield on the opposite bank, and a gigantic 
forge at Parkheod provided with steam and tilt hammers, 
cranes, and other machinery for effecting the * uses * or 
heavy forgings of the engine-shafts, cranks, croasheads, 
Sic^ &c. The founding business is performed on an 
amazingly large scale, and may be divided into three 
branebes -r loam-moulding, dry-moulding, and green- 
sand moulding. It is not au uncommon thing for fifty 
or sixty tons of molten iron to be employed in casting 
the cylinder-cases of first-class engines. The brass 
foundry is quite a distinct department, employed in 
rough-casring those kinds of engine work for which iron 
IB misuHable ; five or six tons of brass being often used 
>at a single operation I The second branch of the busi- 
ness comprises the boiler-manufacture, which employs 
a went number of hands as fitters up-rtHat is, adapters 
T*?"*/*^^^* composing the fers, and pierc- 
ing the boles for the reception of the bolts, which the 
riveters Jiammer m with astonishing ramdity ; the 
calkera close the seams fimily toge^er 

afte^ tlte: riyei^b third branch includes a large 
S by the aid of powi^^ 

with a focility 
wondrous calibre, 


planings and slottings of large metallic surfaces, 
screw-catting, and numerous other ingenious operations 
; indispensable for the nice adjustment of the various 
parts of the engines, the very same care and minuteness 
being required in the largest as well as the smallest 
i members thejeof. And fourthly, there conie.s the 
finishing departm^t, which includes the turning of the 
minuter metallic portions of the engines, aud tlie just 
fitting of various parts witli reference to each other in 
the entire machine. Add to these various draughtsmen 
and pattern-makers, employed in making drawings and 
models, with forge-smiths, joiners, and painters, the 
whole comprising from 900 to 1000 workmen, and the 
reader may possibly form some slight notion (though i 
a just one ho cannot, without a personal inspec- | 
tion) of the vastness as well as variety of the works j 
carried on at these factorial. Mr Napier, moreover, 
contracts for every kind of w'orkmanship and material i 
necessary for the entire furnishing of his ships — such as 
the cabinet-work and upholstery, carving, ornamental 
painting and gilding, plumbing, and copi>er-work, i»i- 
ternal furniture and bedding, sails, cordage, &c. &c. ; 
and with respect to one department alone of the orna- 
mental work, it may be stated, by way of example, that 
on the cabin of the Emp&ror^ a steam -ship of LlOO 
tons now running between Hull and Petersburg, lie ex- 
pended no less than L.300 in artistic and decorative 
paintings. Nor is it at all unusual for sums varying from 
L.60 to L.100 to«be paid for one or two pictures to 
adorn the cabin of first-class steam-ships. 

The above works, moreover, are quite independent of 
the building-yard at Govan, where the various plates, 
beams, &o. are put together by sjnp-carpenters and iron- 
ship builders expressly devoted to this class of artistni- 
ship, about 600 or 800 in number, according to the 
amount of business going forward. Only a few months 
have elapsed since the splendid war-frigate already al- 
luded to, the Simoom^ was launched. Her dimension.s 
are : length from figure-head to taffrail, 280 feet ; 
breadth of beam, 42 feet; depth from deck to keel, 28 
feet. This noble vessel, which will iierhaps be tiie finest 
in the steam navy, has received an auxiliary screw 
engine. It may be stated, in conclusion, that even in 
cases where the vessels themselves are not built by 
Messrs Napier, but at Greenock, or elsewhere, this firm 
is employed to provide the engines ; as in the case of 
the Niagara^ an American steam-ship of 1830 tons, the 
engines of which are of 650 horse-power. We lately 
found the engines designed for the Asia and Africa in 
the course of building at Lancefield. Tliey are each of 
800 horse-power, and had a truly gigantic appearance ! 
as seen while being fitted together in tlie workshop. I 
The Asia and Africa has since left the place of her 
nativity, and made her first voyage between LivcriK)ol I 
and Halifax — the quickest passage on record. j 

Chemical Works. — The manufacture of chemical 
products is conducted at Glasgow on quite as extensive 
a scale as at Newcastle. Then^ are several large estab- 
lishments of this kind on the east and south sides of the 
town; but they all yield the palm to the W'Orks at St 
liollox, belonging to Charles Tennant and CX)., whiesh now 
occupy nearly fourteen acres, about half of wdiicli space 
is under cover. The i>remises comprise upwards of 100 
furnaces, retorts, or fireplaces, the smoke and cfHuvm 
from which are carried up a gigantic stalk rising 500 
feet above the floor of the works, which is a landmark 
easily visible from all the sUrrouading neighbourhood. 
The azides manufactured are sulphuric acid, chlmride 
of lime, soda, and soap; and so alive is the proprietor 
to the necessity of introducing all the recently-discovered 
processes, that he has been khown to ^▼e-r‘Uver and 
above the liberal salaries paid to resident chenfists— 
the apparently enormous sums of L.1000 and L.15Da for 
the exclusive use of a single new prbeess or discovery. 
In fact the establishnient of St KoUox may be Isirly 
^nouimed as unequalled in the world. 1 
Glasgow has likewise several pretty l«ie glass- 
houses f but they will not bear comparison with the 


vast establishmenta of NewQastle, St Heten’s, aad other 
towns south of the Border. 

Having thus concluded our brief description of the 
leadinj^ branches of manufacturing industry in Glasgow, 
we proceed to offer a few statements that may illustrate 
the progress of steam navigation in particular^ and also 
of the navigation generally connected with and issuing 
from the port of Glasgow* 

After several fruitless exemplifications by Messrs 
Miller, Symington, and others, during the last century, 
of the possibility of applying steam to the propelling of 
vessels, Mr Henry Bell of Glasgow applied to a boat 
purposely built fur him a pair of paddles set in motion 
by an engine of three*horae power, made by himself; 
and after several experiments this first steamboat on 
British water, the Cornet^ began plying between Glasgow 
and Greenock, January 18, 1812, when it succeeded; 
and it was regarded quite as an exploit that it made 
/yc 7iiiles an hour against n head wind ! We insert here, 
as curious, , an advertisement from a Glasgow paper, 
August 5, 1812;— 

* Stram-Paksaoc Boat. 

TIIK COMET. 

BeTWKBN Cj^ASOOW, GllBBPrOCtt, and llKJUKNtiiDUnOll. 

Pou Pausknobbs only.* 

The first steamers that ventured out of the Clyde 
into the open sea were the Britannia and Hob Roy ; 
the former trading to Londonderry, the other to Uver- 
pool, and thence to Dublin; soon after which, the num- 
ber of steamers gradually increased, though the engines 
were still of a clumsy and ponderous make, with many 
parts attached that were subsequently found wholly 
\iiinece8aary. A curious circumstance, too, deserves 
mention, as showing how mere accident may lead to 
great improvements. The fly-wheel of one of these 
early engines having got out of repair, it was found 
that the vessel went on just as well without it, owing 
to its own momentum; and consequently from that 
time forward this maiutainink power was disused. 

It forms no part of our present purpose to detail the 
progressive improvements in steam navigation during 
the last thirty years. Enough be it now to mention, 
that at the close of 1849 Glasgow possessed seventy steam 
vessels : four to Liverpool — the Admiral^ Commodore^ 
Orio/i, and Princess Royals all from 350 to 600 tons burthen, 
and the two latter of iron; four to Belfast — three of 
which arc of iron, and all from 250 to 500 tons ; five to 
Londonderry and Sligo, from 150 to 400 tons, mostly 
built at Mr Napier’s yard; three to Dublin; two to 
Campbeltown ; one to Stranraer; and nine to the Western 
Highlands (six of iron) ; besides which, twenty-four 
steamers were plying up and down the Clyde, varying 
from 80 to 120 tons, ten of which ran to Gourock, 
Dunoon, and Kothsay, five to Largs and Millport, six to 
Helensburgh, and tfiree to Dumbarton : there being also 
eighteen tug -boats employed in towing largo sailing 
vessels up and down the river. Since then, in emu- 
lation of Liverpool, the first steam-packet has begun 
to ply direct to Now York. These vessels are fitted up 
with engines of four different descriptions, either oscil- 
lating, diagonal, side-lever, or what are termed stceple- 
engine»-»these being now more frequently used than 
any othw. The number of passengers conveyed in vari- 
ous dir^tiohs by these floating towns cannot be calcu- 
lated with any approximation to accuracy; but it must 
be enormous. In the summer season, when the good 
citizens of Glasgow are wont to ruralise with their fami- 
lies at Helensburgh, Gpurock, Dunoon, Bothsay, Largs, 
Millport, &c. the steam quay at the Broomielaw pre- 
sents, especially on Saturdays, an amusing scene of 
bustle, from the vast pumfers of persons in every rank, 
and of both sexes, >bo are hurrying away from the 
smoky city to inhale the breezes of the western 
ocean. 

Pleasure, however, forms but a small part of the busi- 
'■ness connected with the marine navigation of the Clyde, 
inasmuch as the largest steam-ships engaged on the 


Liverpool and Irish stations are extensively employed 
by the merchants and manufacturers for the transport 
both of the raw material and manufactured produce, as 
well as of large^quantities of provisions, fresh as well as 
salt, from the various ports of Ireland. 

Having thus presented an outline of the internal 
industry, trade, and navigation of Glasgow, we shall 
next invite attention to a subject equally interesting, 
though in some respects painful— the state of morals 
and health among the industrial classes in the Clydes- 
dale district. ^ 


‘ MODERN MYTHS '—THE GENTLEMAN 
BAGPIPER. 

A GENTLEMAN, wlio dates from Preston, Lancashire, 
gives us the following statement, from which it would 
appear that the query as to the reality of the Gentleman 
Bagpiper in a late article called ‘ Modern Myths ' is to 
be answered in the afiirrn alive, though the name and 
identity of tlio person arc not yet ascertained. 

I have in my possession the first pari of a work 
bearing this title — ‘Tour of the Wandering rijlTer 
Through Part of Scotland and Ireland, Written by 
Himself.' It was published in 1833 at Portland, Maine, 
United States. From the publisher’s ‘introductory 
remarks,' we learn the circumstance that gave rise 
to the tour. In the year 1825, at a dinner party in 
London, a dispute arose between two gentlemen as to 
the hospitality of different nations. One of tin* gentle- 
men was Count Bender, the other a retired officer, who 
had served under Sir John Moore and the Duke of 
Wellington during the greater part of the Peninsular 
war, and sold his cornmisRioti after the battle of Water- 
loo. They had bc'cn educated together at the same 
school in Scotland, and a great friendship existed 
between them. Both being excellent musicians, they 
agreed to settle their dispute by personally testing the 
hospitable qualities of the various nations advocated by 
each : the one to travel as*a fldtller in France, Ikigium, ^ 
Italy, Switzerland, arftt the Netherlands ; the other as a * 
piper in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Nortli America, 
to subsist on what the public might jjease to give them 
unsolicited : the one to whom the moat was voluntarily 
given to be declared the winner, and to rt^ceive the sum 
of L.5000, which was staked on the result. The pil- 
grimage was to last five years. 

Matters being thus arranged, they prepared to act 
out on their strange exploit — the count us fiddler, and 
the other as piper; but an undo of the latter, who 
then held a ‘high official situation, heard of their freak, 
and managed for a time to put a stop to their proceed- 
ings. The uncle, however, died in 1827, which left the 
piper free from restraint; and in June 1828 both par- 
ties commenced their wanderings. The fiddler started , 
from Calais ; and tlic piper, after shaking hands with tt 
few friends in Edinburgh, proceeded by coach to Stone- 
haven in Kincardineshire, ‘that being,’ says he, ‘the 
very place the Fates had decreed I should commence 
my pilgrimage as a wandering piper.* Here, after rest- 
ing and refreshing himself in a small public-house, he 
sallied but into the streets, dressed In a gray frbcdc-coat 
and a broad old-fashioned Scotch bonnet, beneath which 
he wmre a pair of green spectacles. But this, his first 
attempt, seems somewhat to have shaken his faitli ; 
for after playing sevetaT hburs to a crowd of the 
natives, they could not manage to scrape together more 
than Is. for his behoof. This he refused, and they con- 
verted it into Gleh^e ivhisky, which they drank to 
the health and pro^Tity of the worthy piper, whom 
they declared to he the tot pSayev that had appeared 
in the country since the days of Qebrdie Lorlmer, piper 
to the Earl of Errdt. Chi the following morning a gentle- 
man, who eithiwk^ or preteiided to know the piper's 
sec^h t^^d Vbmething abroad whicli seems to haVe 
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given liim some unotisincsfl. He conBequenUy packed 
up hig pipcH, and bade adieu to Stonehaven, passing 
through” Druralithie, Laurencekirk, and Auchinblea, 
without ever unloosening his musical waiSlet. The next 
day he performed a journey of thirty miles, with his 
whole luggage bundled on his back, consisting of a 
change of flannels, a shirt, a pair of stockings, and his 
bagpipes. In the evening he arrived at Kirriemuir, 
where, writes he, * I was most hospitably entertained 
by Mr Stewart, a brother piper, who, like every one 
else, i)reterided to know me for no Jess a character 
than the celebrated Captain Barclay. Tins I stoutly 
denied, but without altering his opinion. He, however, 
forced me to commencse business in the streets next 
morning. Here I gained (id., and a similar sum in Alyth 
in the afternoon ; Is. 6d. in Blairgowrie tlic next morn- 
; ing ; and 28. lid. in Dunkeld in the evening.* 

I ‘At Crieff,* he continues, ^although one of the 
i largest towns 1 have met with since commencing 
business, I could only screw out 28. amongst tlie inha- 
bitants; and a very conscientious publican, in whose 
house I had domiciled myself for the time being, only 
screwed 5s. from me. You will allow this was not a 
very profitable transaction •, but I comforted myself that 
I was like ttie old woman who bought a lot of eggs 
({fi two shillings, and sold them for one; she said, 
** her profit was but small ; but no matter, it was always 
I turning^over the money.” The inhabitants of this 
Higliland city had a great dispute among themselves 
about wlro I really was. One party said 1 was the 
Duke of Argyle in disguise, and another tliat I was 
Lord John Campbell ; and during the time I played 
in their streets, the worthy Highlanders asked me for 
‘‘The Campbells are corning’* at least twenty tinies,^ 
out of compliment to myself.* He passed on through 
Mutbil, Dumblane, and Bannockburn, with hut middling 
success, so far as his receipts went, although so kindly 
treated by the inhabitants of each place, that he reluc- 
tantly set out fur Glasgoiv, ‘ seated on a beautiful little 
pony,* which a Mr Pitcathly of Dunfermline forced 
him to accept for the journey,' *I met,* says he, ‘a 
great many people as I ambled along the road, who 
all gazed at my grotesque c.ppearance with eyes and 
•mouth.* I suppose they either ^ook me for the re- 
nowned Sancho Panza, or the no-icss famed tailor rid- 
ing to Brentford.’ 

lie seems to lidve l)een anxious to get into Ireland 
as speedily ns possible ; so that, without playing a tune, 
he passed tlirough Glasgow, and on to Greenock, where 
he took the packet to Londonderr 3 \ Here, as well as 
in all the towns and villages wdiicli he visited in Ireland 
at this time, he met with the greatest kindness from all 
sorts of people. Ho was invited to play at parties, and 
was well remunerated for his pains; halls were at his 
service, so that he might amuse the people without 
being at the touble of perambulating the streets; and 
landlords of inns would rarely charge anything for his 
food and accommodation. Speaking of Londonderry, he 
says--* I lodged at Mr T. Patter8Qn*8, was kindly enter- 
tained, and nothing charged. I sold my wind to good 
purpose in the streets of the Maiden City : I collected 
L.2, l£ts. I 04 d. for aboui three hours* work on the 
bvenings of the 3d and 4th. Now, Master Fr^k^, 
what think you of this pieeb of Irish hbspitality? 
the sons of the Grande Na^drt ttse their fiddler in 
■■: :,ivthe.,-i^o^k^^^ nianner os ' the ionS'.bi^:'St: 'l*atriek:''W 
' fehie jto^ ,^eir piper ? Faith I it; to 
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the causeway, with a view to swindle the inhabitants 
with as little trouble to myself as possible; but, alas! 
tlie l>est laid schemes of men and mice are often frus- 
trated, rfor my evil genius had been beforehand with me, 
and whispered it through the whole town that I was a 
duke, or a lord, or a colonel, or Counsellor O’Connel, 
playing for a waj^r of L.5000 ; that 1 was obliged to 
play in all the principal cities and towns in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, but was by no means allowed to 
receive any money. Their eyes were opened, however, 
at last (but not until I was playing my concluding 
tune— namely, “ We’ll gang nae niair to yon toun ”) by 
a worthy son of Vulcan, who had made so free with 
whisky, that he could w'ith difficulty preserve his equi- 
librium. Not till then did the worthy burgesses of 
Coleraine see the most fatal error into which they had 
falicm ; but they M'ere not long in redeeming the time, 
for I had no sooner arrived at my inn than a deputa- 
tion was sent by the princes of "the land to request 
me to remain another day, and entertain a party of 
ladies and gentlemen who were to assemble in the town- 
; hall the following evening. After a few hums and 
haws, by way of showing my consequence, I at lust 
gulped down my wounded pride, and deigned to return 
them a moat gracious answer ; and the ne.Yt day 1 at- 
tended accordingly, and was soon surrounded by a large 
assemblage of beauty and fashion. . , . My loving sub- 
jects then took their departure, but not without leaving 
me, by way of remembrance, the sum of L.2, 16s. 8d. ; 
and before I closed my eyes for the night, 1 received 
L.l from Mr Young of Glendaff for playing three 
tunes, which made my receipts at ColeruineL.3, IGs.Sd.' 
At Bailey money ‘ I did the good people the honour to | 
parade their streets in the afternoon, for which tliey 
! gave n )0 143. lOd., a sum 1 did not expect fyom the size 
I of the place. Most of the respectable gentlemen in 
tl)e })lliee visited me in the evening, so that my time 
passed away in the same happy manner as on former 
occasions.* 

A considerable i)ortion of the pipGr*s narrative is 
taken up with commenting upon certain paragraphs 
w'hicli appeared in the newspapers about him, and which 
seem generally to have not a little annoyed him. The 
* Glasgov' Free Press * gives a paraj^aph headed. ‘ A 
Military Movement,’ which he copies and enlarges 
upon ; and in the ‘ Newry Telegraph * appeared the 
following: — 

* A Scotch piper, reported (we will not say how' truly) 
to he an eminent sporting character, a gentleman, for- 
sooth! in disguise, attracted considerable attention last 
w'eek in Newry, Armagh, and the neighbouring towns 
and villages, in the character we have mentioned, for a 
wager. Be this as it may, we can only say that the 
bait has taken most admirably with the goo(l ]jeople of 
Ireland. Cash was pouring in on this most fortunate 
piper from every quarter, and it \t calculated he has 
received not less than from ien (o iinelve pounds per 
day ; but then it is no matter— -it has been well bestowed, 
for he is not a cpminon stroUer-^h no! he has tlie 
honour to be a gentleman vagabond. We only wish litat 
the money thus lavishly, and; we will add^ shamefully 
thrown away on a nameleas wanderer^ had been appro- 
priated tp the relief of oiir wretchccl countrymen in 
Paisley, or to some other ^eyoleut purpose.* 
he odmmto largely upon, and is at 
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boen invite<i by a Mr O’Neil, proprietor of the Ship 
Tavern, to perform every evening at his house, which 
is generally well frequented. I accordingly commenced 
action at the tavern door, and played round EdeA Quay 
and part of Sachville Street, attended by two police* 
officers and about two thousand hearers. Oh dear me ! 
had my friend Mr Paul Pry, altas|the editor of the 
“Newry Telegraph,” been there, he would have seen 
such a pour of half-crowns and shillings as would have 
rent his tender heart in twain. But folks will spend 
their money in the way that best pleases them, in spite 
of all opposition. A great many of my followers accom- 
panied me into O’Neirs very spacious coffee-room, 
whore I was mounted on a seat considerably more ele- 
vated than the rest. Here 1 stood, or rather sat, my 
ground until twelve o’clock at night, in defiance of all 
the tumblers of whisky punch and quizzing glasses 
which were levelled against me; for which warlike deed 
I received thunders of applause, besides a considerable 
number of small round pieces, bearing the words George 

D. (/. BriU. Rex, F, D, on the one side, and Uoni 
noil gui mal y pense on the other, which may be Hebrew 
or Gaelic for what I either know or care, so long as I 
know that such whirligigs are the sole salvation of my 
trade. I began now to turn very careless of street- 
walking, when I found that I could be employed in 
respectable taverns to greater advantage.* 

Wo next find the piper in Cork, where, he says, *I 
found, on landing, that my name was already up, for the 
people seemed to be as well acquainted with all my 
movements as if I liad appeared in the streets with “ a 
pipair to let ” printed on my back and front. The pro- 
prietor of the Lyceum made me an offer of that re- 
spectable establishment, graiis.' In reference to his 
performances in the Lyceum, the * Southern Reporter * 
of 13th September 1828, says: — . 

‘ The J^yceiim Hall continues to be filled every even- 
ing, ad pUthorem, by crowds whose curiosity has been 
so much excited by the minstrelsy of the celebrated 
Scotch piper, lately arrived in this city. The nature of 
Ills undertaking is of itself novel, for it is said that he 
is travelling to support himself for a certain time by 
his performances; and we suspect, from the ^cht witli 
which he has been received, that he will not only ac- 
complish the full terms df his wager, but have a large 
sum to devote to purposes of charity.’ 

There was of course no charge made for admission 
into the hall ; but bis receipts by donation amounted to 
L.15. 

On reaching Belfast, he found himself almost unable 
to walk with rheumatism : so that he * thought it was 
liigli time to leave the Isle of wit and liberality, and 
revisit its twin-sister, the *4atid o’ cakes" and kaii-brose, 
to lay up for a season, and undergo a thorough repair.’ 
In about a month af^ter this, we find him on his feet 
again, serenading the good folks of Greenock, where, he 
tells US, that on the 7th of October, a wet and stormy 
nighty he scoured the streets for nearly two houra^ 
receiving for his music 7s. in copper, and a silver | 
sixpence. He then tried Bort-Glasgow, where he met 
with indiffereitt success; and tlieuce to Dumbarton, 
where he meets with mbs t hdspitsble entertainment, 
and good remunpratiem ^is wind. Paragraphs again 
began to app^r in the Glasgow papers; and thinking 
that the expectation of se<fir)g such a noM cbiracter 
might have a ferm^t i in that^ q in 
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to play a certain party tune, and offered him a retaining 
fee. This proposition was loudly denounced by a sturdy 
Irish Catholic, who swore he would beat the piper black 
and blue if he dared to obey an injunction so sbaiidaloiis. 
Nut contented with this, he ibllowed the musician for 
some time, and annoyed him so much, that he at last 
told the fellow that it would require a much better man 
to break his head or his pipes either. This but led to 
an angry parley; and to cut the matter short, the 
minstrel laid aside his instrument, called for a ring, and 
gave the assailant a splendid spice of his quality. Ac- 
cording to report, he fought like a llr8t-ri;j;e pugilist, 
fioorod his man mure than once, and in the course of a 
very few minutes placed him completely hors de conihat 
— that in place of the ring, he soon made him a fit suh- 
ject for the Dumfries infirmary. Laughter at last gave 
way to pity. Suclj as knew X'at w^ashed his face, and 
carried him home to bed; while the piper quietly re- 
sumed his music, and went on his way rejoicing.’ 

The following day, when on his way from Dumfries 
to Glasgow, the piper had not procieeded a quarter of a 
mile when he heard a female voice, a full note above 
concert-pitch, screaming out, ‘ Hoch now, your honour, 
and may tlie powers above be after lookiAg down in 
mercy upon you entirely ; and sure it ivas my husbamf 
and no one else, that your honourable lordship was 
obliged to murder yesterday, thundering bad Itick to 
his father’s sun that he could not mind his own busi- 
ness, and let your worshipful majesty alone.* * The 
purport of this harangue w^as easily understood,’ says 
the piper, ‘ and I accordingly gave her the whole of my 
earnings In Dumfries, amounting to L.1, 10s.’ 

‘ At Glasgow,’ he writes, * I hired a lodging in one 
of the most obscure streets, and engaged a Broomielaw 
porter for a vuilUe (valet), as ho termed it. 1 never 
appeared in the character of a piper during the day ; 
but no sooner had The sun gone down o’er the lofty 
Benlomond," than tlie melodious strains of my pipes 
made the welkin ring. My auditory were in general 
as numerous, and abouk as respectable, as what you 
have seen at an execution in ])ublin. Be this as it 
may, pennies atid lialfpenuigs followed so fast one 
another’s lieels, that, h<^fore nine o’clock, 1 had com- 
monly as much copper in my pockets as would have 
loaded any ass in the city.’ 

Our piper now wanders enstw'ard, ttirough Stirling, 
Alloa, ITalkirk, and Linlithgow. Alloa, he remarks, 
has been long famed for its ale; ‘but,’ continues lie, 
‘ as that is probably the only good qualification it pos- 
sesses, the less that’s said the soonest mended.’ Tlu; 
other places mentioned seem to have given him satis- 
faction. His next appearance is in the kingdom of 
Fife. * 1 bad proposed,’ says he, * us soon as 1 should 
arrive in Fife, to do business on a luetty large scale, 
I consequently piped in Burntisland, Kinghorn, and 
Kirkaldy, all in one day — the latter of which is one- 
continued street of three miles long; and it is my 
humble opinion that the musician who plays up one 
side of it and down the other for 2s. lid., as 1 did, ifiay 
with great safety say devil take the gainer.’ He pro- 
ceeds eastward, piping through the numeroui little fish- 
ing towns that lie along the coast. * While at Leven I 
was introduced to a Mr Keddie, writer ia Cupar, who 
met me at Ely on Saturday, according to Appointment. 
Had he not done so, I shcmJd haye met 
reception ; but Mr Keddie h^ invited: a tery pleasant 
partjr to meet ifie in t^e 
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nme time pAst peramMAtiDg Ireland and Scotland^ 
tbildn hSjtf appearance in the streets of Leith last night» 
imitating Jaabbie Simpson. Although* he fingers nn- 
oomrabnly well, still we think Halbert's fame is in no 
danger with him. But we think he can use Ms fists as 
well as his fingers ; for a sailor having popped his eyes 
too near the 8ilver*mounted spectacles, got such a 
wester as made him reel nearly half a league out of his 
latitude.' 

And here we lose sight of the piper, for with this 
ends the first part of his * Tour.* That the book from 
which I have quoted is not a fiction, is made pretty 
clear by its own nature. Any one writing a fiction 
of the ‘Wandering Piper* would not have wasted 
about one-half of his work in ill-natured remarks upon 
editors of newspapers and other kindred subjects, to 
which our piper seems to Vie painfully given. Besides, 
the fictitious writer would have made a better job of his 
work : his incidents would have been more various and 
more interesting. The piper, indeed, must have been 
very deficient in literary taste; for with the opportunity 
he had for observing character and meeting with adven- 
I turcs one w^uld have been led to expect something far 
! superior to the meagre production before us. The 
* To«r,* in short, in its simplicity, bears all the evidence 
of genuine truth ; and hence it may safely be concluded 
that the piper was no myth, but a real, and in many 
respects a commonplace man. 

A TWliLVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

THK CO Oasa — CUUaCH — CALCUTTA DAY — Til a DRIVK. 

December 20ih . — I liave liad my first drive to-day — 
not in the evening, as I expected, but directly after break- 
fast ; it being quite cool enough at this season to venture 
out in the day-time under the double roof of a carriage, 
all the sides of which are open or closed at pleasure by 
Venetians, We had to drive into Calcutta, and then on 
to the ghaut where we had landed, and there take boat to 
our old ship, our object being to bri ng off a few little odds 
and ends we had left in the vabin, and to’superintend the 
disembarkation of your bcautifni pianoforte, which had 
been such a source of enjoyment to me during our long 
voyage. The carpenter screwed on the packing-case 
front again very nicely, and we saw it out of the boat, 
and away on the heads of four coolies (common porters, 
or day-labourers), who thought themselves munificently 
rewarded for carrying such a load a couple of miles on 
beyond the town by receiving half a rupee among them. 
We stayed on board half an hour longer, to watch the 
slinging out of some fine English horses, whose miseries 
it is* to be hoped this last unhappy-looking act is to he 
the end of. They trembled a good deal, poor creatures, 
when deposited in the broad-decked boat that was to 
convey them ashore. The river is very grand here — 
wide, and full, and crowded with shipping, the anima- 
tiim of the scene much heightened by the multitude of 
little busy boats darting perpetually around the larger 
vhsseU. Part of the ceremonies of our return were a 
little startling. The banks of the Hoogly are so muddy, 
that, except at quite high water, when the boats can 
get close up to the stejis of the ghaut, people have to be 
carried to the landing on little platforms, a wooden seat, 
something like the bottom of a chair set on two poles, 
triiieh two coolies lift up, and away thjpy plunge with 
it, very much to the disagreeaVde surprise of the person 
whb Ibr the first time finds himself thus accommodated. 
Boally, Arthur and I, thus perched up amid all sur- 
i^btthdings, must have been an amusing sight 6 any 
sp^tator on the qusy of a grade to laugh at us j but at 
tSiihout of the day we were pretty safe from ohserva- 
our display would haVe lbe^ 

^ i all along by ihe bank of the 

at some nttle distance f^roia^the 
t6 fibods. This is the famous 

eveuing promenade. It must 


he four or five miles long, beginning so low down as the 
Docks and Garden Reach, but not being there open to 
the river, So that the crowd of company who throng to 
the up^r end seldom proceed among the villas of that 
pretty suburb, a part of the environs I particuIaiJy 
admire, each handsome house standing so snugly in Jts 
little park-like gilbunds bounded by the water's edge. 
The carriages generally turn at a bridge thrown across 
a small river or canal called here a nu//bA, near the fort, 
and then go back to within a short distance from 
Government House, turning again at a fine ghaut with 
a well-designed Grecian-tcmple sort of gateway built 
over it. The road extends much higher up, passing 
the Court-house, the Mint, and other public buildings 
in the town ; but this part is not in favour as a drive. 
Running parallel to this new road by the river half-way 
«cro.'»s the Esplanade — as the fine open space before 
Government House is named — is the old Course, which 
was the Mall in the olden time. It cuts this fine plain 
right in two. Beyond the outer half, opposite tlie river, 
lies Chowringhee, and opposite to Government House 
is the fort, thus forming a grand square. The whole 
extent of all we see is flat — perfectly flat ; not even a 
mole-hill rises to break the uniformity of a plain ex- 
tending hundreds of miles in every direction. Yet it is 
a pleasing scene. There is no such thing as what wo 
call a street to be seen, with a regular row of adjoining j 
houses : the nearest approach to one is merely a road, 
with now a house on one Side, and then a house on 
fhe other, each enclosed in a garden. A very favourite 
situation is that in which we live, Chowringhee Road, 
on one side only of which stand these garden-houses. 
In front of us, recollect, is the open esplanade, the My- 
dauni they call it ; and beyond it flows the river, from 
whence the breeze, unchecked, blows freely into the 
veranda. At right angles to us, on the right hand, is 
Esplanade Row, ending with Government Ilouse ; and 
there is one mile of open space between that row and 
the fort. Taking the shipping into tlie account, it is 
certainly a strikingly fine Indian city view. Straiglit i 
rows of garden-houses extend behind the Chowringhee ; 
Road far out into the country, and tlie public offiecs | 
and the town %tand behind the Esplanade Row. There i 
is no natural or artificial irregularity to suggest tlic j 
curve, the sweep, the waving line of beauty — all is | 
mathematically laid down as if by rule and compass. | 
The effect is very strange of seeing so far before, be- 
hind, and all round—the whole picture swarming w ith 
dark, half-naked little figures huddling along, as if on 
purpose to run over one another, there being no foot- 
ways. Carriages, palanquins, carts, horses, men— all 
go along how they can, and where they can ; :uid what 
a curious crowd it is I The coolies, who swarm over 
the surface of tlie ground, ready for the smallest hire i 
to do the work of leasts of burthen, arc too poor even | 
to afford themselves a turban— that most essential piece | 
of dress— -where the fierce sun-rays beat so cruelly upon ; 
the unprotected head; a bit of cloth about the loins is j 
their only habiliment. A higher class, again, appear i 
in coarse canvas or cotton turbans, or at least a skull- | 
cap ; and a garment of a simple form, libithcr trousers ! 
nor petticoat, ingeniously put on without any sort of j 
fastening, merely by plaiting it in folds, and tucking i 
it into rolls supported by the hips. This, it seems, is j 
the true Hindoo dress. Those who caii afford it, wear 
besides a white cotton scarf, flung over the upper part ! 
of the person, leaving much of the breast bare. A still | 
better grade wear under tliis scarf a close-fitting shirt, ! 
which makes the whole dress decent. The superior ! 
castes of Hindoos, and all the Musselmans, are respect- 
ably apparelled, as I have described the dress or our 
upper servants. There is not that picturesque variety 
of coatume t expected to find here ; at least this, my 
first drive, has distmpomted me in this resect, and the 
first impressions of so new a scene shoula have been 
the ^her way. They tell me that there really is much 
lers to remark here on this score than at either of fhe 
other presidencies, more particiilfurly at Bombay, where 
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Persians, Georgians, Arabs, Jews, Parsees, anj Afme« 
nians, add by far the most interesting figures to the 
multifarious groups. 

We got back to a late tiffin, and found Cai)r quite 
wearied out with the fhtigue of an imniense levee; 
Half the ladies of her acquaintance appeared to have 
called, some of them avowedly to gJt the first peep of 
the new fhshions ; and extremely disappointed they 
seemed to be at her not volunteering to call my new 
ayah to exhibit them. They would have been much 
more disappointed if she had ; two bonnets andt;half-a- 
dozen gowns being my stock in trade in this line. We 
have expatriated ourselves, not for the purpose of spend* 
ing money, but for tliat of making it, and quickly too ; 
and if visiting is to cost us much in dress or otherwise, 
we shall have to restrict ourselves to a very select 
society. We began to-night tlie regular drive on the 
Course, turning and returning with a very respectable 
array of carriages and equestrians. We were intro- 
duced to every one that approached us ; and Edward 
invited to dinner two young civilians, one of whom has 
some employment under himself in the court of the 
Suddah Adhawlut. 

2Jjf. — This being Sunday, we all prepared for church. 
We drove into the town to the cathedral— St John*e 
Cathedral it is called — a fine building, simply, but 
neatly appointed. The rows of flounced punkahs hang- 
ing down from the high roof struck Djy unaccustomed 
eye ‘pretty considerably*,’ and the efiect must be singu- 
lar when they are waving unceasingly over the head* 
of the congregation. . They must i)ut people to sleep I 
should think. At present they are not in use, the heat 
not being such as to make them necessary. There was 
but a scanty assemblage, few very distinguished-look- 
ing persons, and not many men. 'VVe had a good plain 
sermon. In the evening, at five o’clock, punctual to 
the moment, came the carriage round to take us the 
daily drive. It is a custom never omitted without some 
unusual reason j and a very salutary custom it is, as 
tlie air from the river is delightfully cool and refresh- 
ing at that hour. Here is the outline of a Calcutta 
day -.—Very early rising— up at gun-fire, just before it 
is light. * A walk, a ride, or drive before the sun is high 
for those who like exercise at that time— a bath, a cup 
of coffee, a rest with a book perhaps — dress, breakfast. 
The husband to his business, the wife to hers, and then 
her visits either at home or abroad. Tiffin— undress 
rest— bathe — re-dress — drive. Dinner at home, and bed 
at ten : dinner in company leads to later hours. Any 
break in this monotonous existence is, I hear, a God- 
send— to those at least who make no other use of the 
hours of rest than to lay themselves listless on a sofa 
after wearying themselves with visits and visitors. The 
tiffin always appears to me to be about the pleasantest 
part of the day, one or two intimate friends generally 
remaining for it ; it is the most necessary meal too to 
some, though there are people who do without it, or at 
anyrate take nothing beyond a bit of bread with fruit ; 
but the generality of constitutions become exhausted 
by two o’clock, and not dining till seven or eight, 
they are all th« better of a substantial luncheon and a 
cool glass of beer, or wine and soda-water. Even the 
juries are allowed time for tiffin. The heat here makes 
me eat as the bracing cold of a winter’s day u^d to 
make me do in England. 

22rf. Having fien exhibited on the Course, and 
shown in the cathedral, it is incumbent on us now to 
leave cards at all the houses where we intend visiting. 
None of the courts beii^ now sitting, Edward borrowed 
a buggy, and carried off Arthur on a tour of their own. 
Such a queer machine! ’Tis like a gig with a hood 
to it, and the hood has a hole in the hack, closed at 
will by a flap, to let in the dtist or tte air, or both. 
Caroline and I went hi moire state in the carnage, list 
in hand, and a chobdar wiiih his silver stick behind us. 
We found a great many ladies ont, gdtes dose shut, so 
we left our cards. A good many were in; gates ihvit^ 
ingiy open, and the porter i^y twipe to strike the 


bell. We did not save our cards though. The natives 
make such extraordinary sounds in Imitation of our 
names, that it is quite a matter of necessity to announce 
ourselves. In the real old Indian houseSi where the 
master happened to be at home, the two strokes of the 
bell brought him to the door to receive us, and offer his 
arm to help us to mount the stairs. . In all houses where 
gentlemen were present during our visit we were es- 
corted by them back to the carriage ; certainly Women 
are treated with peculiar politeness in India. We femnd 
our acquaintance all occupied — some w'ith their babies ; 
some with their ayahs and dirjees; some working, draw- 
ing, or writing, as at home, for this is the cool and the 
active season; and some were sitting in little family 
parties, with intimate friends come in to spend the day, 
as is very much the fashion here. 

It will take us several mornings to get through even 
my amended list ; really the length of the one iny sister 
made out for me was alarming. Some of the distances 
we have to go are considerable— -to Garden Iteacli, for 
instance ; and it does not do to be out too long in the 
sun, even under the double roof of a good carriage : 
there is something very fierce in these noontide rays. 
These rather long drives will not prevent oifr faithfully 
frequenting in the evenings the pretty drive by tliW 

I Hoogly, as Edward keeps two pair of carriage-horses. 

I I have hardly called your attention sufficiently fo that 
I lively scene. The u'ide Course crowded with carriages, 

i ladies and gentlemen on horseback, the river, more 
than a mile broad, covered with shipping on the one 
hand, and the fine plain of the Myilaum on the other, 

I form altogether a picture of no common interest. It 
amuses me much to watch the strange variety of car- 
riages, drawn by horses no bigger than Galloways, 
harnessed in the Englisli style, but driven by Mussul- 
man coachmen, who certainly do not look at all at home 
upon an elevation their forefathers never dreamed of 
their attaining. Fancy people who never sit on a chair j 
or a stool, or any seat but the iloor, suddenly exalted | 
upon the coach-box of a» English carriage! They look i 
exactly as if they did not know bow they got there ; i 
and awkward efiarioteers thgy make, in the turns i^spe- | 
cially, such sweeps as, sailors would call good offings i 
at sea. Accidents do happen with such unskilful I 
guides, but more rarely than strangers would believe ! 
possible. A running footman attends (fyery horse — the j 
syce wl)o feeds and cleans him. Regal style you will I 
say, as you have not seen it, for the appearance of some i 
of the poor ill-paid men, who can afford no better j 
clothing than that worn by the low Hindoo, detracts j 
a good deal from the grandeur. Tliese men are brouglit 
up to run with the horse, whatever his pace may be, 
and they can keep up very well for a certain time. 
How*evcr, people arc beginning to find out there is 
want of w'isdom in tiring tlie man who is to groom the 
steed ; and many now let tlie syce cling to the step of 
the buggy, or stand behind the carriage, hanging mi a 
bit lower than the two chuprassies, or the two cliobdars^ 
as the case may be. The Anglo-Jiidians generally dresin : 
their syces much in the same style ns they dress their 
coachmen — a shorter tunic merely, and no trousers— 
the natives, and a few careless English, are content to 
leave their poor grooms in their nearly naked simpli- 
city, all except tlie head. The masters seldom neglect 
giving turbans and oumberbands, English masters at 
least, as it is rather t^e fashion to have these of the 
colours of the family hyery ; and the turbans arc fre- 
quently made up stiffly on a frame, which looks very 
a different heaii-dress from the long, grace- 
ful, white or red scar^ rolled tightly round the temples. 
The excuse for adopting this formal substitute is, that 
tliese untidy servants regularly pull off all their clothing 
the moment they are out of sight, and then, when called 
for, they would not have time to fold on the turban. 
Some thorough John Bulls add a Of^ured band edged 
with gold or ailyor lace round or across these bonnets or 
beritSf for thoy have no resemblance to turbans. I 
hare even heard of a crest stiick up in the front of 
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th«tn^ thus mlly distorting a beautiful and becoming 
national bead-dresB. 

Among the carriagea of so many forpis, an ugly but 
Very comfortable one much struck me, called a pedkee 
garei/; literally, a palanquin carriage. It is Just a 
roomy palanquin on wheels, only with a well for the 
feet, as people in it Surely here is the oriipD of our 
useful Brougham ? In the palanquin itself the inmates 
lie, their heads supported by a cushioned desk. This 
machine resembles a largo trunk, with an opening 
on each side of it It is borne on poles, one pole at 
each end, fixed in, about the middle of the panel, and 
placed on the bare shoulders of all but naked men; 
two to each pole, who shuiRe along in crooked-looking 
pairs, at a sharp trot, grunting most inharraoniously, as 
if at their last gasp, while their outside unemployed 
arms work up and down in* time with the motion of 
their feet The person inside has a forlorn appearance, 
as if carried off prisoner somewhere. Yet it is a plea> 
sant way of going a short distance, quite as easy as a 
chair wand hut for the grunt, which makes one fancy 
the bearerB are suffering, I should be inclined to adopt 
this native vehicle. In this enumeration of Indian con- 
veyances, t$ie common cranchie must not be forgotten, 
^ well described by Bishop Heber as looking like the 
skeleton of a London hackney-coach. It really seems, 
when 9^ew out of the maker’s hands, ready to fall in 
pieces. It is drawn by the most miserable ponies that 
were ever seen able to crawl. 1'he harnessing is quite 
of a piece with the rast of this equipage: — A pole, 
no traces, but a yoke instead of them, laid across the 
ponies* backs, supported by two pads, which arc fast- 
ened to the two collars, and in some mysterious manner 
all this caches the pole. The driver is perhaps the 
strangest part of the whole — diminutive as the horses, 
and wasted like the carriage, with no covering but a dirty 
bit of coarse sacking round his middle, and a peculiar 
drapery of the same material hanging about his head ; 
these two parts of the person being what most require 
protection — the loins from the ^mp, and the brains from 
the sun. His attitude, too, is extraordinary. He gene- 
rally stands leaning forward, one thin arm high above 
bis Ifead, brandishing the '^bamboo rod with its cocoa- 
nut thong over the wretched pohics, wThich, one way or 
another, do get along, and pretty fast too, with this 
rickety machine behind them. Within it sit, maybe, 
three or four fat natives of some respectability, w^ell 
turbuned, yet naked from the w'aist upwards. The Eu- 
ropeans never use these crarichies : if they have not 
carriages of their own, they hire a palkee, unless they 
happen to possess one ; and if they do not keep a sufii- 
cient number of bearers, they can hire as many as they 
want. Almost everybody has a carriage, however, and 
two pair of horses, if he goes much out ; or at nnyrate 
three horses, and perhaps a buggy, os much more agree- 
able than so many idle bearers; two of these gentry 
being quite sufficient to do the cliambermaid’s work in 
a nioderate-sixed house. 


M IB A BEAU. 

AN ANKCDOTE OF HIS PHIVATR LIFB. 

Thk public life as well as the private character of 
Mirabeau are universally known ; but the fullowing 
anecdote has not, we believe, been arecorded in any of 
the biographies. The particulars were included in the 
btfef fhrnished to M.‘ de Galitzaae, advocate-general in 
the parliament of Provence, when he was retained for 
-the defence of Madame Mitabeau in lier husbandV 
process against her. M. de Galitzane afterwards fol- 
: exile, and returned with them 

.ih: 1314 f and it is on his authority that the story is 

I;:.: released from the donjon of 

He had been con- 

> virtue of that 

a kt&erde-caafiei. His imprison^ 
nature; audit was' 

■j- :. ■■ - . 


prolonged at the instance of bis father, the Marquis dc 
Mirabeau. On his being reconciled to his father, the 
confinement terminated, in the year 1780, when Mira- 
beau wks thirty-one years of age. 

One of his father’s conditions was, that Mirabeau 
should reside for some time a| a distance from Paris *, 
and it was settled^ that he should go on a visit to his 
brother-in-law, Count du Saillant, whose estate was 
situated a few leagues from the city of Limoges, the 
capital of the Limousin. Accordingly, the count went 
to Vinqennes to receive Mirabeau on the day of his 
liberation, and they pursued their journey at once witii 
all speed. 

The arrival of Mirabeau at the ancient manorial 
chateau created a great sensation in that remote part of 
Prance. The country gentlemen residing in the neigh- 
bourhood had often heard him spoken of as a remark- i 
able n)an, not only on account of his brilliant talents, 
blit also fer his violent passions ; and they hastened to 
the chateau to contemplate a being who had excited 
their curiosity to an extraordinary pitch. The greater 
portion of these country squires were mere sportsmen, 
whose knowledge did not extend much beyond the 
names and qualities of their dogs and horses, and in 
whose houses it would have been almost in vain to seek 
for any other book than the local almanac, containing 
tlie list of the fairs and markets, to which they repaired i 
with the utmost punctuality, to loiter away their time, 
talk about their rural affairs, dine abundantly, and wasli ! 
down their food with strong Auvergne wine. j 

Count du Saillant was quite of a diil'erent stamp I 
from liis neighbours. lie had seen the world, he cotu- | 
niunded ii regiment, and at that period his cliAtcaii wmis ; 
perhaps the most civilised country resulem-e in the ■ 
LimouBin. People came from a considerable distance 
to visit its liospitable owner; and among the guests 
there w’ns a curious mixture of provincial oddities, clad ; 
in their quaint costumes. At that epoch, indeed, the 
young Limousin noblemen, when they joined their ; 
regiments, to- don their sword and epaulettes for the j 
first time, were very slightly to be distinguished, either I 
by their manners or appearance, from their rustic ; 
retainers. 1 

It will easily be imagined, then, that Mirabeau, wlio j 
w'as gifted with brilliant natural qualities, cultivated | 
and polished by education — a man, moreover, who liad 
seen much of the world, and had been engaged in 

several strange and perilous adventures occupied the 

most conspicuous post in this society, many of the com- ^ 
ponent members whereof seemed to have barely reached 
the first degrees in the scale of civilisation. His vi- 
gorous frame ; his enormous head, augmented in bulk i 
by a lofty frizxled coiffure; liis huge face, indented with | 
scars, and furrowed with seams, from the effect of small- I 
pox injudiciously treated in his childhood ; his piercing 
eyes, the rcfiection of the tumultuous passions at w ar j 
within him ; his mouth, whose expression indicated in ; 
turn irony, disdain, indignation, and benevolence; bis j 
dress, always carefully attended to, but in an exagge- ^ 
rated style, giving him aomewhat the air of a travel- 
ling charlatan decked out with embroidery, large frill, i 
and rufiles; in short, this extraordinary-looking indi- | 
vidual astonished the country-folks even before he i 
opened his mouth. But when his sonbrous voice was I 
heard, and his imagination, heated by some interesting > 
subject of conversation, imparted a high degree of j 
energy to his eloquence, some of the worthy rustic i 
hearers felt as though they were in the presence of a 
saint, others in that of a devil; and according to their 
several impressions, they were tempted either to fall 
I down at his feet, or to exorcise him by making the 
sign of the cross, and uttering a prayer. 

Seat^ in a large antique arm-chair, witli his feet 
atretebed out on the floor, Mirabeau often contemplated, 
with a smile playing on his lips, those men, who seemed 
to ^ primitive ages ; so simple» frank, and 
ai tlie same tune cluwnisii, were they in their maimers. 

He Bsfened to conversations, which generally 
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turneti upon the chafe, the exploits of their dogs, or the 
excellence of their horses^ c^ whose breed and ^uelidca** 
tions they were very proud. Hirajbeau entered freely 
into their notions ; took an interest in - the suecess of 
their sporting projects ; talked, too, about crops ; chest- 
nuts, of which large quantities are produced in the 
Limousin; live and dead stock ; amfliprationa in hus- 
bandry; and so forth; and he quite won the hearts 
of the company by , his familiarity with the topics in 
which they felt the most interest, and by his good- 
nature. ' 4 - 

This monotonous life was, however, frequently weari- 
some to Mirabeau ; and in order to vary it, and for the 
sake of exercise, after being occupied for several hours 
in writing, he was in the habit of taking a fowlingpiece, 
according to the custom of the country, and putting a 
book into his game-bag. he would frequently make long 
excurBioiis on foot in every direction. He admired the 
noble forests of chestnut-trees which abound in the 
Limousin ; the vast meadows, where numerous herds of 
cattle of a superior breed are reared ; and the running 
streams by whudi that picturesque country is inter- 
sected. He generally returned to the ch&tcau long after 
sunset, saying that night scenery was peculiarly attrac- 
tive to him. 

It was during and after supper Jbat those conversa- 
tions took place for which Mirabeau supplied the prin- 
cipal and the most interesting materials. He possessed 
tile knack of provoking objections to what he might 
advance, in order to combat them, as he did with gre.^t 
force of logic and in energetic language ; and thus lie 
gave himself lessons in argument, caring little about 
his auditory, his sole aim being to exercise his mental 
ingenuity and to cultivate eloquence. Above all, he 
WHS fond of discussing religious matters with the cure 
of the parish. Without displaying much latitudina- 
rianism, he disputed several points of doctrine and 
certain pretensions, of the church so acutely, that the 
pastor could say but little in reply. This astonished 
the Limousin gentry, who, up to that time, had list- 
ened to nothing but the drowsy discourses of their 
cures, or the sermons of some obscure mendicant friars, 
and who placed implicit faith in the; dogmas of the 
church. The faith of a few w'as shaken, but the 
greater number of his liearers were very much tempted 
to look upon the visitor as an emissary of Satan sent 
to the chateau to ilcstroy them. The cure, however, 
did not despair of eventually converting Mirabeau. 

At this period several robberies had taken place at 
no great distance from the chiit(!au ; four or five far- 
mers had been stopped shortly after nightfall on their 
return from the market-towns, and robbed of their 
purses. Not one of these persons had offered any re- 
sistance, for each preferred to make a sacrifice rather 
than run the risk of a struggle in a country full of 
ravines, and covered with a rank vegetation very favour- 
able to the exploits of brigands, who might be lying in 
w'ait to massacre any individual wlio might resist the 
one detached from the band to demand the traveller's 
money or his life. These outrages ceased for a sliort 
time, but the^ soon recommenced, and the robbers re- 
mained undiscovered. 

One evening, about an hour after sunset, a guest 
arrived at the dliAteau. He ivas one of Count du Sail- 
lant's most intimate friends, and was on his way home 
from a neighbouring fair. This gentleman appeared to 
Ije very thoughtful, and spoke but little, which sur- 
prised everybody, inasmuch as he w'as usually a merry 
companion. His gasconades had frequently rous^ 
Mirabeau from his reveries, and of this he was not a 
little proud. He had not the reputation of being par- 
ticularly courageous, however, though ho often told 
glowing talcs about his own exploits ; and it must be 
admitted tiiat he took the roars of laughter with w'hicli 
they were usually received very goodrhumouredly. 

Count du Saillant being much surpri^d at this sud- 
den change in his friend's manner, took him aside after 
supper* and begged that he would steodthpany him to 

anotlicr room. Wlien they were there alone, he tried 
in vain for a long time to obtain a satisfactory answer 
to his anxious inquiries as to the cause of his friend's 
unwonted melancholy and taciturnity* At length the 
visitor said— ‘Nay, nay, you would never believe it. 
Yon would declare that I was telling you one of my 
fables, as you are pleased to call them ; and perhaps 
tAis time we might fall outJ 
‘ What do you mean ?* cried Count du Saillant : * this 
seems to be a serious affair. Am /, then, connected 
» with your presentiments ? ’ 

‘ Not exactly you ; but* 

* What does this but mean? Has it anything to do 
with my wife? Explain yourself.’ 

* Not the least in the world. Madame du Saillant is 

in nowise concerned in the matter; but’ 

*Jiut! — but! you tire me out with your huts. Are 
you resolved still to worry me with your mysteries ? 
Tcil me at once what has occurred — what has happened 
to you ? ’ 

‘Oh, nothing — nothing ‘at all. No doubt I was 
frightened.* 

‘Frightened! — and at what? By whom? For God’s 
sake, my dear friend, do not prolong this painful state 
of uncertainty.* m 

‘ Ho you really wish me to speak out?* 

‘ Not only so, but I demand this of you as intt act of 
friendship.* 

‘ Well, I was stopped to-night at about the distance 
of half a league from your chateau.* 

‘ Stopped ! In wliat way ? By wliom ? * 

‘ Why, stopped as people are stopped by footpads. 

A gun was levelled at me ; I was peremptorily ordered 
to deliver up my purse ; I threw it down on the ground, 
and gallopped off. Ho not ask me any more ques- 
tion.s.* 

* Why not? I wish to know all. Should you know 
the robber again? Hid you notice his figure and 
general appearance ? ' 

‘ lb being dark, I could not exactly discover : I can- 
not positively say. However, it seems to me’ 

* What seern%to you? What or whom do you think 

you saw ? * • • 

* I never can tell 

* Speak — speak ; you cannot surely wish to screen a 

malefactor from justice ? ’ , 

* No; but if the said malefactor should Ixj* 

‘ If he were my own son, I should insist upon your 
telling me.* 

‘ Well, then, it appeared to mo that the robber was 
your brother-in-law, MiiiAnEAU ! But I might be mis- 
taken ; and, as I said before, fear* 

‘ Impossible : no, it cannot be. Mirabeau. a footpad ! 
No, no. You arc mistaken, my good friend.* 

* Certainly — certainly.* 

‘ Let us not speak any more of this,* said Count du. 
Saillant. ‘ We will return to the drawing-room, and I 
ho})e you will be as gay as usual ; if not, I shall sot you 
down as a madman. 1 will so manage that our abionce 
shall not be thought anything of.’ And the gentlemen 
re-entered the drawing-room, one a short tiUie before 
the other. 

The visitor succeeded in resuming his accustomed i 
manner ; hut the count fell into a gloomy reverie, in 
spite of all his efforts. He could not banish from his 
mind the extraordinary story be had heard : it haunted 
him ; and at last, worn out with the most painfhl con- 
jectures, he again took his friend aside, questioned 
him afresh, and the result wai, that a plan was agreed 
upon for solving the mystery. It was arranged that 

M. He should in the course of the evening men- 

tion casually, as it vrei^, that he was engaged on a cer- 
tain day to meet a party: at a friend’s house to dinner, 
and that he pdrpqsw coming afterwo^^ bed 

at the chfit^i^ Whei^ he Imped to nine 

in the eveniiqj, The anhounceinent was aocordingly 
made in the course of CbnVersaUon when rU, the guests 
were present^good c^re being taken that it should bo 
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hwd by Mirnbeaujwho at tlie timewaa playing a gftffie 

; 

A week passed away, in the course of which a farmer 
was stopped and robbed of bis purse ; and at length the 

Count dii Saillant was upoi^ the rack the whole even- 
ing ; and liis anxiety became almost unbearable when 
the hour for his friend’s promised arrival had passed 
without his having made his appearance. Neither 
had Mirabeau returned from his nocturnal promenade. 
I'rcsently a storm of lightning, thunder, and heavy rain 
came on ; in the midst of it the bell at the gate of the 
courtyard rang loudly. The count rushed out of the 
room into the courtyard, heedless of the contending 
elements; and before the groom could arrive to take his 
friend’s horse, the anxious host was at his side. His 
guest was in the act of dismounting. 

* Well/ said M. De , ‘ I have been stopped. It 

is really he. X recognised him perfectlj^’ 

Not a word more was spoken then; but as soon as the 

groom had led the horse •to the stables, M. l)e 

rapidly told tlie count that, during the storm, and as he 
was riding along, a man, who was half-concealed behind 
a very largo tree, ordered him to throw down his purse. 
nAt that moment a flash of lightning enabled him to dis- 
cover a portion of the robber’s person, and M. De 

rode at him ; but the robber retreated a few paces, and 
then levelling liis at the liorseman, cried with a 
powerful voic«, which it was impossible to mistake, 
‘ Pass on, or you are a dead maul’ Another flash of 
lightning showed the whole of the robber’s figure: it 
was Miraheaii, whose voice had already betrayed him ! 
The wayfarer, having no inclination to bo shot, put 
spurs to his horse, and soon reached the chdteau. 

The count enjoined strict silence, and begged of his 
friend to avoid displaying any change in his usual de- 
meanour when in company with the other guests ; he 
then ordered his valet to come again to him as soon 
as Mirabeau should return. Half an hour afterwards 
Mirabeau arrived. lie was weyo the skin, and hastened 
to his own room ; he told the servant to inform the 
count that he could not join the compan^rat the evening 
, meal,* and begged that hirf supper might be brought 
to his room ; and he went to bed as soon as he had 
supped. 

All went on as usual with the party assembled below, 
excepting that the gentleman who had had so unplea- 
sant an adventure on the road appeared more gay than 
usual. 

When his guests had nil departed, the master of the 
house repaired alone to liis brother-in-law’s apartment 
He found him fast asleep, and was obliged to shake him 
rather violently before he cduld rouse him. 

‘What’s the matter? WhS’s there? What do you 
want with me?’ cried Mirabeau, staring at his brother- 
in-law, whose eyes were flashing with rage and disgust 

* What do I waht ? I w'ant to tell you that you are a 
wretch!’ » 

‘A fine compliment, tnilyl’ replied Mirabeau with 
the greatest coolness. * It wm scarcely worth while to 
aw'aken me only to abuse me : go away, and let me sleep.’ 

* Can yon sleep after having committed so bad an 
action? Tell me— where did you pass the evening? 
Why did you not join us at the supper-table ?’ 

* I was wet through — tired— harassed : I had been 
over taken by the storm. Arc you satisfied now ?* Go, 
and let me get some sleep: do you want to ketep me 

^ I in^st upon an explanation of your strange conduct. 

roil stopped Monsieur De on his way hither this 

eyenihg :: this is the second time you have attacked that 
‘ ■ j geQtleman, for he reeoj^ised you as the same man who 
You have turned highway- 

been all in good time to 
Mirabeau with 

■Shpposmg that I did stop yoUr 

■■ ■' - 


‘ That you are a wretch V 

‘ And that you are a fool, my dear Du Saillant Do 
you imagine that it was for the sake of his money that 
I stopped tills poor country squire ? I wished to put 
him to the proof, and to put myself to the proof. I 
wished to ascertain what degree of resolution was ne- 
cessary in order tf place one's self in formal opposition 
to 'the most sacred laws of society: the trial was a 
dangerous one ; but I have made it several times. I am 
satisfied with myself— but your friend is a coward.’ 
He then felt in the pocket of his waistcoat, w'liicli lay on 
a chair by his bedside, and dtawdng a key from it, said, 

‘ Take this key, open jny scrutoire, and bring me the 
second draw'er on the left hand.’ 

The count, astounded at so much coolness, and car- 
ried away by an irresistible intpulse — for Mirabeau 
sfmke with the greatest firmness — unlocked the cabinet, 
and brought the drawer to Mirabeau. It contained nine 
purses; some made of leather, others of silk; eacli 
purse was encircled by a label on which was written a 
date — it w'as that of the ihij^ ou which tlie owner had j 
l)een stopped and robbed; the sum contained in the 
purse was also written down, 

* You see,’ said Miralxjau, ‘that I did not wish to reap 
any pecuniary benefit from my proceedings. A timid 
person, my dear Mqnd, could never become a highway- 
man ; a soldier who fights in the ranks does not require 
half so much courage as a footpad. You are not tlio 
kind of man to understand me, therefore 1 will not 
attempt to make myself more intelligible. You would 
talk to me about honour — about religion; but these 
have never stood in the way of a well-considered and 
a firm resolve. Tell me, Du Saillant, when you lead 
your regiment into the heat of battle, to conquer a pro- 
vince to which he whom you call your roaster has no 
right whatever, do you consider that you are performing 
a better action than mine, in stopping your friend on 
the king’s highway, and demanding his purse?’ 

‘ I obey without reasoning,’ replied the count. 

‘ And I reason without obeying, when obedience ap- 
pears to me to be contrary to reason/ rejoined Mira- j 
beau. * I study all kinds of social positions, in order to ! 
appreciate them justly. I do not neglect even those I 
positions or cases wdiich are in decided opposition to j 
the established order of things ; for established order h | 
merely conventional, and may be changed when it is j 
generally admitted to be faulty. Such a study is a : 
dangcrons, but it is a necessary one for him who wishes j 
to gain a perfect knowledge of men and things. Vou ! 
are living within the boundary of the law, whether it 
be for good or evil. I study the law, and I endeavour 
to acquire strength enough to combat it if it be bad 
when the proper time shall arrive.’ 

‘You wisii for a convulsion then?* cried the count. 

‘ I neither wish to bring it about nor do I desire to 
witness it; but should it come to pass through the 
force of public opinion, I would second it to the full 
extent of my power. In such a case you will hear n»e 
spoken of. Adieu. I shall depart to-morrow; but 
pray leave me now, and let me have a little sleep/ 

Count du Saillant left the room without saying 
another word. Very early on the following morning 
Mirabeau was on his way to Paris. 

THE ENCHANTED ROCK. 

AdooT four miles west-north-west of Cape Clear island 
and lighthouse, on the south-west coast of Ireland, 
a idngiilarly - shaded rock, palled the Pastnett, rises 
abruptly and perpendicularly a height of ninety feet 
abote the sea level in the Atlantic Ocean. It is about 
nine miles from the mainland, and the country-people 
sayit if miles from ever^ part of the coast. 

%ie ITiiatnett for has been in the undisturbed 
possession of the corinorant, sea - gull, and various 
othe^ tribes of sea-fowl, ami was also a noted place for 
irifjpe conger bream, and poUock ; but ft’bm a super- 
atitiduB dread Of the place, the fishermen seldom fi&ed 


near it. Daring foggy weather, and when the rock la 
partially enveloped in miat, it has very much the ap- 
pearance of a large vessel under sail— hence no doubt 
the origin of all the wonderhil tales and traditvoa re« 
Bpecting tbeFastnett being enchanted, and its celebrated 
feats. Tlie old people all along the aca-ooaat are under 
the impression that the Faatnett hoists sails before 
sunrise on the 1st of May in every Vear, and takes a 
cruise towards the Dorsey Islands, at the north entrance 
of Bantry Bay, a distance of some forty miles ; and that, 
after dancing several times round the rocks known to 
mariners as the Bull, Cow, and Calf, it then shapes its 
liotnewnrd course, drops anchor at the spot from whence 
it sailed, and remains stationary during the remainder 
of the year. 

The Fastnett, however, it appears, is not the only 
enchanted spot in that locality ; for at the head of. 
Schull Harbour, about nine miles north of the rock, 
ou the top of Mount Gabriel — about 1400 feet above 
the sea-level — is a celebrated lake which the people say 
is so deep, that the longest lino ever made would* not 
reach its bottom. It is also stoutly asserted that a 
gentleman once dropped his walking-stick into the lake, 
and that it was afterwards found by a fisherman near 
the Fastnett. On another occasion, a female wishing to 
get some water from the lake to perform a miraculous 
cure on one of her friends, accident^ly let fall the jug 
into the water, and after several months, the identical 
jug— it could not be mistaken, part of the lip being 
broken oft— was also picked up near the Fastf^i 
For such reasons the people imagine that ther<|^ 
some mysterious connection between the rock injl; 
the lake, and that they have a subterranean passage 
or means of communication. Captain Wolfe, indeed, 
during his survey of the coast in 1848, sounded the mys- 1 
terious pool, and found the bottom with a line seven feet \ 
long; but the people shake their heads at the idea, and ! 
say it was all frem(i,sonry ou the part of the captain, 
a»id ask how he accounts for the affair of the stick and 
jug? It will be some time, 1 presume, before this 
puzzling question can be solved to the satisfaction of 
all parties; and the traditions of the stick and jug, 
nnd many other extraordinary occurrences, i^e likely 
to lie handed down to succeeding generations. The 
lake, or bog-hole, must therefore be left alone in its 
glory ; but, alas ! not so with the Fastnett. 

No more wdll it hoist sail for its Walpurgic trip, and 
cruise to the Durseys, for it is firmly moored ; and 
in the hands of man the wonderful Fastnett is reduced 
to a siinide isolated rock in the Atlantic Ocean. Daring 
tlic awful shipwrecks in the winters of 1846 and 1847, 
hat little assistance was derived from the Caj)e Clear 
light, which is too elevated, and is often totally obscured 
by fog, and this drew attention to the Fastnett Kock as 
a more eligible site for a pharos, being in the immediate 
route of all outward and homeward-bound vessels : but 
the great diflieulty was to effect a landing, and make the 
necessary surveys ; its sides being almost perpendicular, 
and' continually lashed by a heavy surge or surf. After 
many attempts, Captain Wolfe did efiect a landing; and 
having made tl|e necessary survey, and reported favour- 
ably as to its advantages, it was determined by the 
Ballast Board to erect on it a lighthouse forthwith. 
Operations Were*commenced in the summer of 1847, by 
sinking or excavating a circular shaft about twelve feet 
deep in the solid rock; holes were then drilled^ in which 
were fixed strong iron tfiiafts for the framework of the 
house ; and then the mbsotis began to rear the edifice. 
The workmen found it peasant enough during the 
summer and autumn of 1$47, and lived in tents on the 
summit of the rock, and looked over the mainland with 
tlie aid of a glass, like so many of th^ predecessors-^ 
the cormorants. 

In the spring of 1848, howevlr, when operations were 
resumed, after a cessation of the Works for the winter, 
the scene changed. It began to blow very hard fiom 
the north-west; and the men secUiNsd t^ir Widing^ 
which was now several feet above the rocl^ as Weil as 


they could, and covered itover with strong and heavy 
beams of timber, leaving a small aperture for ingress 
and ogress, and then ^waited in silence the result. 
During the night the wind increased, and the sea broke 
with such fury over jl^wliole rock, tbnt the men 
imagined every succe^jM.wave to be cominissloned 
to sweep them into the*yss. It only eiftingulshed 
their fire, however, and carried off most of their pro- 
visions, together with sundry heavy pieces of cast-iron, 
a large blacksmith's anvil, and the crane witli which 
the building materials were lifted on the rock* The 
storm lasted upwards of a week, during which time no 
vessel or boat could approacli ; and the crew of this 
island-sliip remained drenclicd with water, and nearly 
perished with cold in a dark liole, with nothing to relieve 
their hunger but water-soaked biscuit. But the wind 
at length suddenly sliifted, the sea moderated, and 
ihgy were enabled eventually to crawl out of their hole 
Spilf dead than alive. In a few days a boat approached 
as near as possible, and by the aid of ropes fastened 
round tlieir waists, they were drawn one by one from 
the rock through tiic boiling surf. The men speedily 
recovered, and have since raised the building sorno 
twenty feet above tbe ground: tho extreme height is 
to be sixty feet. Tiiis is tlie last adventure of tin* 
Enchanted Kock; but wc trust a brilliant histor}’^ is 
before it, in whicli, instead of expending its cnei^ies in 
idle cruises, it will act the part the benefleent pre- 
server of life and property. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE USE OF COAL. 
Bitum iNOus matter, if not tho carboniferous system itself^ 
exists ahiindaiitly on tho banka of tho Eupliratos. In tjlio 
basin of tlie Nile coal has been recently detected. It 
occurs sparingly in some of the states of Greece; and 
Theophrastus, in his ‘ History of Stones,’ refers to mineral 
coal {lUhaHibriiii) being found in Liguria and in Elis, and 
used by tlio smiths; the stones arc earthy, ho adds, but 
kindle and bum like wood coals (the onthnu^. But by 
none of the Oriental nations docs it apjH^ar that tho vast 
latent powiirs and virtues of the uiineraJ were thus early 
discovered, so as*to render it an object of commerce ^or of 
geological research. What tn.e Romiins termed tapis aw- 
jfelHeSf is generally uudeHtood to mean our cunnel cohI, 
u'liich they used not as fuel, but in making bracelets, 
and other ornaments; while their mr/no, .which Pliny de- 
scribes as vvJimmter fjcrluvel^ was simply the pctrotcum or 
naphtha, which issues so abundantly from all tho tertiary 
deposits. Coal is found in Syria, and the tenn frequently 
ofjcurs in the Sacred Writings. But there is no reference 
anywhere in tlie inspired record as to digging or boring 
for the rniiKTal — no directions for its use — ho instructions 
as to its constituting a portion of tho promised treasures 
of the laud. In their burpt-bftcrings, w'ood ai)pear8 uni- 
formly to have been employed ; in Leviticus, the term is 
used as synonymous with fire, where it is said tliat ‘ tJie 
priests shall lay the parts in order upon, the wood’— that 
is, on tho fire w hich is upon the altar. And in the aame 
manner for all domestic purposes, wood and charcoal 
invariably made use of. Dpiibtless the ancient Hebtsews 
would bo acquainted with natural coal, ns hi the moutttains 
of Lebanon, wliitlicr they continually resorted for theiir 
timber, seams of coal near Beirout were seeii to probrudo 
througli the superincuinlxmt strata in va^ftebs dfreotioiJS. 
Still Biere are no truces of pits or exoaVatiohs Into the 
rock to sh<3ny that they duly appreciated tlte extent and 
uses of the article. .... For manv r^asoni it^Woutd seem 
that, among modem nations, the prunlttve Britons were the 
first to avail themselves of the viable Oj^ibiistible. The 
word by which it is designated la not of Saxon, but of 
British extraction, and is still f inployed to this day by 
tlio Irish, in their form api m tUat of Aote by 

tlie Cornish. In Yorkshite^^one hamiaers and .hatehets 
have been found in old mines, showing that the early 
Britons worked coals beilbte the invasion of the Romans, 
Manchester, Which has risen upon tlie Sshes of the 
mineral, and gTpwp to Sll its wealth and greatness under 
tlie infiuenbo of Us claims the merit 

of the dwpovery. PorUpns of coal have been found nndcr, 
or imbedded Itt, tlih sabd of » Eothsn way, excavated some 
years ago for tlio oonstmetipn of a liouse; and which at 


the time were ingeniously oonjoctured by the local anti- 
quaries to have been collected for the use of the garrison 
stationed on the route of these warlike invaders at Man- 
Gcmion, or the Place of Tents. Certain it hi that fragments 
of ooai are being constantly, i^Hho district, washed out 
and brought down by the Medlu and other streams, which 
break from the mountains t^ugh the coal strata. The 
attention of the inhabitants would in this way be the more 
early and readily attracted by the glistening substance. 
Nevertheless, for long after coal was but little valued or 
appreciated, turf and wood being the common articles of 
consumption throughout the country. About the middle 
of tlic ninth century, a grant of laud was made by the 
Abbey of Peterborough, under the restriction of certain 
payments in kind to the monastery, among which are 
specified sixty carts of wood, and as showing their com- 
parative worth, only twelve carts of pit coal. Towards the 
end of the tliirtcenth century, Newcastle is said to have 
traded in the article, and by a charter of Henry HI., of 
date 1*284, a license is granted to the burgesses to dig for 
the mineral. About this period, coals for the first tiine 
began to bo imported into Ijondon, but were made use of 
only by smiths, brewers, dyers, and otlier artisans, when, 
in cotiHequenee of the smoke being regarded as very inju- 
rious to the public health, parliament petitioned the king, 
Edward I., prohibit the burning of coal, on the ground 
nof being an intolerable nuisance. A proclamation was 
^nted, conformable to the prayer of the petition ; and 
the severe inquisitorial measures were adopted to 

restrict or altogctlier aboJish the use of the combustible, 
by fine, imprisbnmcntfand destruction of the furnaces and 
worksho^is! They were again brought into common use 
in the time of Cliarlos I., and have continued to incrc^ase 
steadily with tlie extension of the arts and manufactures, 

I and the advancing tide of population, till now, in the me- 
tropolis and suburbs, coals are annually consumed to the 
ataount of about three millions of tons. The use of coal 
in Scotland seems to be connected with the rise of the 

monasteries Under the regime of domestic rule 

at Dunfermline, coals were worked in the year 12J)1 — at 
Dysart and other places along the Fife coast, about half a 
century latei^and generally in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuHes the inhabitants were assessed in coals to the 
cliurches and chapels, w’hich, alter the Reformation, liave 
still eontinuod to be paid in many parishes. Boethius 
! records that in his time th^ inhabitonts^of Fife and tVie 
Lotluans dug* a black stone,’ which, when kfudlotl, gave 
out a heat sufficient to melt ifon. — /fee. Dr Andernon's 
Conne of (Jre.ation. [A jwpular view, just published, of 
the animated wqrld in Pre- Adamite times.] 



BE NOT 1*00 FASTIDIOUS. 

A great deal of talent is lost to tlic world for the want 
of a little courage. Every day sends to their grave a num- 
ber of obscure men, w'ho have only remained obscure be- 
cause their tin\idifcyhas prevented them from making a 
first effort, and who, if they, could only have been induced 
to tiegin> would in all probability have gone great lengtlis 
in the career of fhme. The fact is, that in order to do any- 
thing in tl)(^ world worth doing, we must , not stand shiver- 


will not do tq 'be^x^thel^ caloulating risks, and adjust- 
ing nice chanbos : it md all very well before the Flood, when 
a man could consult his firiends upon an intended publica- 
tion for a hundred and fifty then livo to see its 

success for six or seven eeui#l:cs afterguards ; but at pre- 
sent a man waits, and dcubts^ ihd hesitates, and consults 
•his brothe^^ uimlo, and his first cousin and bis 

: particular friends, till one fine day he fiuds that he is sixty- 
five years of age— that be has Idit sb; bon- 

sjtdtW cottsins and pariioMtar 
: fellowlheir little 

'there 


criterion, because it may be, in fact, impossible to reduce to 
practice what it is perfectly easy to conceive ; no man, be- 
fore he has tried, can tell how difficult it is to manage pre- 
judice, jealousy, and delicacy, and to overcome all that 
Criction which the world opposes to speculation. There- 
fore the fiftir practical rule seems to be, to compare any 
exertion with all similar exertions which havo preceded it, 
and to allow merit to any one who has improved, or at 
leakt who has not deteriorated, the standard of excellence 
in his own department of knowledge. Fastidious men arc 
always judging by tlie other standard; and as the rest of 
the understanding cannot fill up in a century whnt the 
imagination can sketch out in a moment, they arc always 
in a state of perpetual disappointment, and their conversa- 
tion one unifonn tenor of blame. At the same time that 
. I say this, I beg leave to lift up both my hands against that 
pernicious facility of temper in tlie estimation of whicOi 
everything; is charming and delightful . — Sffdney SuuUCh j 
Aland Philosophy, 


AN OLD IDEA — NEWLY CLAD. 

Stkkam of my life, dtm-banked, pale river, flow : 

I have no fear to meet the engulphing soim ; 

Neither I look before, nor look behind, 

lint lying mute, with wave-dipped hand, float on. 

It was not always thus. My brethren , sec 
This oar-marked, quivering palm, the bitter sign 
Of youth’s mad struggle with the w'ave that drifts 
liumiitiibly, etemuUy along. 

1 would have had it glide through Adds and flowers. 
Giving and taking freshness, perfume, joy ; 

It winds through ii blank desert. Peace, my smd ! 
—The finger of God’s angel drew its line. 

So I lean hack, and look up to tlio stars, 

And count the ripples Circling to the shore, 

And watch the silent river rolling on, 

Until it widen to the oi»en sens. 




THE OYSTEH BUSINESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Few peoidc have any idea of the immensity of I he oyster 
business done in tlie United Stoics. The Clies»i>cuko and 
Delaware -Bay oysters go all over the world, and wo learn 
from a number of the ♦ Baltimore Siin ’ that one establish- 
ment in that city, during the oyster season, keeps twenty- 
five men /constantly opening the shells, and they sometiineB 
open five liundred gallons a day, wdiioh are all designed for 
exportation. The oysters are put up in cans, which awo 
made air-tight, and hennetically sealed. TJiey are w.-irraiited 
to keep fresh in any climate. Five men aro constantly ern- 
I ployed in making the cans. The oysters are sent prinei- 
I pally to the Western States, but considerable quantities arc 
I sent to theW^est Indies, South America, and some have 
been sent to China. On the first day of the last oyster- 
taking season, in the Falrhaven River, six or seven hundred 
boats were ready for operations with the sunrise. Tlio 
striking of tlic bdl in the brick church was the signsl to 
begin, and soon all was stir and commotion amongst men 
and slicll-fish. During the day between thirty and forty 
thousand bushels of oyst^ were tsdien ; which, from the 
fact of their having been undisturbed for two years, were 
unasually large, and Veiy fine. Some boats took from 
seventy-five to one hundred bushels each, and some few 
went much above this quantity. Transient oystemien 
sold their products at the bank of the river for tw^mty 
and twenty-five cents per bushel, ^lule dhoae who made 
♦oysteiing ’ a regular business preferred to hold on Ibr 

WriSJBUATy or MATTEll. 

A mnsrkable instai^e of the divisibility of matter is 
seen in the dyeing of silk with cochineal, where a i>oand 
of igUky ContaMsing elglit scol^ thfe^ds to the oi^^ 
ttoifid 751 reaching kbout 104 

not 'rccMvo above a ' 

■:;;hig:;:Jiiatt^.'.?bf leohhifiW; if'aethilly ■eactend^ -tlirougli 
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A BREACH OF CONFIDENCE. 

THE SECOND. 

AVitii the notion that amongst the * Curiosities of latc- 
nitiire ’ of the present day, the advertisements take the 
cliief place, we Mill proceed to consider a few more of 
the class most in vogue just now in our newspapers — 
the weekly ones especially. 

There arc many people who go to their club or read- 
ing-rooms, and eorne back saying, ‘ There is nothing in 
the papers to-day ’ — positively nothing in the marvellous 
mass of intelligence that has come over arid deserts 
and across leaping wildernesses of waters — toiling up 
nioimtain-passes, penetrating almost trackless woods — 
rattling in nialle-postes over paved high-roads, stopped 
at frontiers, scrutinised by jealous police, whirled along 
hundreds of miles of railway, fumigated in plaguc- 
hizarettos — in fact, brought to us by any means that 
money, interest, tact,, venture, or thought, could com- 
mand! But even beyond Jill this there is 3'et ‘some- 
thing.’ In every column of the advertisements are the 
records of two or three dozen romances, or fights for 
existence, planned with the most brain-racking inge- 
nuity that desperation can induce. I do not mean in 
this place to allude to the more sc^rious experiments 
upon the charity or credulity of human nature. The 
absurd and comical are better suited to my purpose. 

* Know Thyself’ was, and ever has been, considered 
a saying of great wisdom : esteemed, moreover, as an 
exceedingly difficult estimation to arrive at. Ball! It 
is now a mere matter of a shilling, or a few postage 
stamps. For this small outlaj^ London at present 
overruns with learned professors, male and female, who 
will tell you anything. 

The first that I applied to was the most omniscient. 
This was his advertisement : — 

CLAIRVOYANCE.— HuXBr, the Clajkvovantk, is now in Lon- 
don, nnd any lady or gentleman wishing to try the power of clair- 
voyaiieo, may receive answers to any throe questions, relating to 
the past, the proKeiat, or the ftiturc, on receipt of a letter enclosing 
a lock of hair, with the^r^U Initials, and one bhilUng, with a di- 
rected envelop.— Address — The strictest secrecy may be relied 
on. I'lace the shilling between cards. 

I obeyed his direGtions, aild sent in the following ques- 
tions ■ 

1. Will the ^nteir|>!riiie succeed between now and 
July 12.? 

2. Did the letter airive safely at it» destination ? 

3. Will the writer gb iibroad^^^^ 

In a day or two the seitoe was re^ 

turned, with the ahswenp written 
'■■They were— 

■■ ,1. Na' . 

■ m ■■■ 


The ‘enterprise’ related to the sale of a horse I had 
up from the country for that purpose, and to my think- 
ing was perfectly successful. 

The ‘letter,’ which was to Gibraltar, and sent six 
weeks ago, has not yet been acknowledged, but this is 
no proof that it lias not arrived. 

I have been ‘ abroad since,’ but as it wsft only to a 
dinner at Boulogne, perhaps that can hardly be con* 
sidered as being so in the proper sense. ^ 

However, the answers were sufficiently wide of the 
mark to keci) me in any important matter of doubt or 
judgment from putting too much faith in the counsel 
of the * clairvoyante* 

A lady, Miss G , next attracted my attention. I 

sent a specimen of my handwriting, and enclosed the 
requisite amount of postage-stamps — 1 tliink thirteen. 
From her I received by an early post a paper, which I 
here reproduce. The attributes were printed in Ger- 
man text; the remarks in italics were filled in with 
writing, as follows : — 

‘ Education — JJasis in 
Understanding-r-ZVacfica/, clear. 

Firmness — IhMecukd, , , 

Temper — Irritable^ bul good. 

Benevolence — Limited. 

Honour, &c. — The highest attainable. ^ 

Business, &c. — Talents of a high order. 

Additional Notes — Great ingenuity of resource, 

With Miss G ’s compliments.’ 

Altogether, I was not content with my shilling’s- 
worth, so I sent out some more specimens of penman- 
ship, soM'ing my postage-stamps, as it were, like seed to 
produce a crop of self-knowledge. The first advertise- 
ment 1 saw in my weekly paper promised well, running 
thus : — 

KNOW THYSELF.- Professor B 's method of Descrihing the 

Character of Persons from their Handwriting never fails, being 
founded on philof>ophical principlos. A specimen of the. ordinajry 
writing, stating age, sox, and profession, enclosing thirteon uikiut 
jtostage stamps, will insure an unerring description of tho lU^tal 
and ni<n‘iil qualities of the writer, pointing out gifU gnd dlsfeots 
hitherto unsuspected, with their probable infiueaoe on ther future 
life; and advice in all cases of distress and diiUc^tyi'^Address, 
Dr B— ^ Ac.. <Ssc. 

I was less allured by the terii|,, * 
the expanse of his informatiois; 
professors whose oepbparioUif 
accordance with the popttliwlyrimlved irap<^ 
the title. One profe890|p iMt year at YinuchBll tossed 
two children about iu with his Ibot as he lay on 
his;‘baok,;and ■ ' 'in ' the ' 

■ ture,.^; 'th^; 

:exhibit:, 
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kneeling slarcs; stand on their heads on the top of n 
pole amongst a shower of squibs ; present begging-letters ; 
train * happy famiUes* of cats* birds, mice, and monkeys ; 
make fireworks to any amount, dividing their rank in 
this respect with * chevaliers;* compound no end of 
wonderful quack medicines ; in fact achieve every kind 
of marvellous performance, known or unknown, under 
the sun. However, Professor B— promised much, and 
in due time I received this reply to my application 
‘ The type of this character is soundness with amenity ; 
earnest stability of mind; a certain decision and recti- 
tude, united to a kindly disposition, and wholly free 
from formality or harsh precision ; liberality of opinions, 
frankness, and cordiality, with a good understanding.* 
After this, it was not long before the announcement 
of another * professor’ met my eye. Professor E un- 

dertook to convey similar information at the same small 
sum. I wrote as follows : — ‘ Tlie writer, a gentleman, 

aged 34, will be glad to know Professor E ‘a opinion 

of his character;’ and I enclosed the stamps. The 
answer I received in a day or two was certainly the best 
and most carefully -compiled all. Indeed there was 
actual evidence of painstaking in its construction. It 
nearly filled a sheet of note-paper, at the top of which 
Uvas lithographed a pen, bearing a scroll, on which was 
inscribed — * A Pen’s portrayal of a Pen-stroke’s revela- 
tions.* ^ 1 must confess that amongst them all I was be- 
ginning to get really confused as to what I was or was 
not: — 

‘So characteristic is the caligraphy of this writer, 
that the graphiologist may with certainty declare it to 
be that of one whose manners are marked by a careless 
love of ease : whose thoughts, though often ingenious, 
happy, and novel, are deficient in accuracy and in well- 
defined clearness, and whose actions bear the stamp of 
irregularity and incompleteness : one who has no domi- 
nant ambition tn give unity to the aimings of the intel- 
lect, and wlvose intentions arc too unsettled, undecided, 
and wanting in plan and arrangement, for persistency 
of exertion to be developed, or^close and quiet applica- 
tion to be a x)rominent trait in the character. 

* Iieadine.ss of talent, in the instanc(» of the present 
writer, seems prejudicial to* the health of the inind ; for 
the ability to succeed in qny attempt, and a conscious- 
ness of that ability, is productive of so much self-satis- 
faction, that a •disposition to rest is engendered, and 
action only takes place under the influence of stimuli. 
Here, indeed, or we are much mistaken, is an applicant 
I whose power of volition has never received equal train- 
ing to that which has been accorded to the intellectual 
faculties ; whose Ego is no despotic monarch ; who plays 
with fortune, rather than fights with her; whom cir- 
cumstances may for a while render enthusiastic, but 
who is far too impulsive to be resolute. One whose 
forethought is not sufficiently preparative, who lets to- 
morrow enme before to-day is finished, and who might 
become the diamond by concentration, but who, by dif- 
fusiveness, approximates more closely to diamond-dust. 

** EiuAarbux, Every time 

Hervcis for the matter tliat is then bom in it. 

Xrtpidfrw. But email to great matters must givo way. 
j Eno. .'Not if the small come first, '* 

i * We trace in our applicant a faint reflection of the 
character of Enobarbus. B. E.’ 

The last communication of this kind I received was 
on a printed paper like one of the others, and filled up 
m .writing m 1 have copied it. It contained, besides, a 
bill of wonderful preparations for lireprpdttcing hair, and 
■ dyeing it to any shade in three minutes, absorbing 
coma and bunions, and soenting handkerchiefs. I 
shoiud have mentioned that another of the answers 
contained a puff of more hair dye, and a third an 
atmonneement of a book on etiquette. One would think 
that inquirers were badly-brought up 

I auhjoin the reply 


aiiniabkt 


Disposition-^ATiW, good-ncUured. 

Jealousy— i’lxmimcftt 

Benevolence— but cautious. 

Honour— highest aUainahls, 

Business Talents— of rmelty^ great adaptive talent 
With Miss I>- — ^*s compliments. 

There is nothii^ new in this professorship of graiihio- 
logy,^ Years ago^Shenstone wrote, * I wish I could sec 
Mrs Jago’s handwriting, that I might judge of her 
temper.’ It is only an old conceit revived, but revived 
for the purposes of gairit‘ That it pays, is evident from 
the repeated advertisements of its professors, and the 
avidity with which three or four adopted the idea after 
the first speculating individual had started it. It is 
pleasant in imagination to contemplate the professors 
in their studies. Do they pass hours in scrutinissing 
every stroke and inflection of the specimen sent— detect- 
ing boldness in a pothook, or irresolution in a hanger, 
calling in the aid of a microscope to investigate still 
farther the temperament in which the up-and-down 
strokes were conceived ? Or are they reckless indivi- 
duals, M'ho keep their characters ready written, and use 
them by chance as they come to hand, like printers of 
meteorological almanacs with the weather prognostics ? 
I incline to the latter belief. 

At the same time, a small experience has taught me 
to have faith in graphiology — to a certain extent. I re- 
ceive many letters every day — ^fifteen or sixteen some- 
times— and I can read several before I tear the enve- 
lop. When a large one arrives, with four stamps and 
a delicate address, I know it is from a feeble amateur 
writer, who adds a note, informing me that he or she 
‘ ventures to send a first effort for my approval, and 
hopes I will excuse the imperfections,’ which I never by 
any chance do. A letter of the anckn regime — that is 
to say, a sheet of paper folded in the old-fashioned way, 
without an envelop — directed in a bold, straight, 
splntchy hand, in very black ink, with flourishes, and 
perhaps wafered, or sealed with one large, simple initial, 
I know is from a City writer. It either contains a bill, 

I or it is an invitation to lecture at some Trans-Teniple- 
bar literary institution, or it begs an order for any 
theatre at which 1 may chance to have a piece playing. 
I know by the address that it will contain many abbre- 
viations — such as dr for dear^ wd for would, yrs ohedlg for 
yours obediently ; and that the name of the writer will ter- 
minate in a flourish of indefinite length and eccentricity. 
It is also sure to have my name written at length down 
in the left-hand corner, for the which, being properly 
addressed, I cannot well account. There is one careless, 
hurried hand that I know — I scarcely can tell why— 
directs a club or whitebait dinner invitation ; another, 
cramped and pisecisc, is sure to herald some request or 
petition of a hopeless character ; a third, written straight 
up and down, or perhaps with a reversed slope, I am 
certain will unfold some anonymous abuse of myself, 
provoked by a recent article or book. Indeed I have 
become so learned in this species of discrimination, that 
when I return from my club at night— -whereat I chiefly 
finish my evenings in the society of agreeable and in- 
telligent persons of all positions in l]fe,^nd from wliom 
I hear the general news of town, in anticipation even of 
the * Times’— I can tell at a glance which letters will 
give me pleasure in reading before I go to bed, and 
which, if I value an unworried night, I had better leave 
to be discussed at breakfast and by daylight. 

I would not be too hard upon these poor ‘ professors,* 
with the exception of ‘ Henri the Clairvoyante.* The 
graphiologists may haply believe in their science to a 
certain extent, and, for aught I know, take some sliglit 
degree of pains to concoct an answer ; but the ‘ clair- 
voyante’ must be aware, from the outset, that he is a 
humbug ; that if the knowledge he professes to diffuse 
were in his grasp, he could very soon enrich himself for 
more^ than an advertisement could do, were it only to 
ahtkflpate the state of the funds. His, answer was least 
worth the shilling of all I applied to* 

I have only one more scries of disclosures to make ; 
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but I believe these to bo the most Important, ns they re- 
fer to a miscliievous sot of people : I allude to the Turf 
Prophets, who have risen, like flies in summer^ to buzz 
about us. Their game is absolutely a dangerous* one to 
play at : for feeble minds may, and doubtless do, risk 
more money on their advice than they can spare if they 
lose, and thus tumble into the first a series of soci^ 
quagmires. I have written to several to know the | 08 ult 
of a race at Goodwood— about which, be it understood, 
I do not care one stable straw — and I am now (July 24) 
waiting their replies. Long before this sheet is in the 
reader's hands, it will be decided ; and we shall then be 
enabled to compare the promises of the prophets with 
the returns of the umpire. A. S. 

INDUSTRIAL GLASGOW IN 18.50. 

CONDITION OF THE OPERATIVE CLASSES. 

Facts amply sufRcient have been adduced to prove be- 
yond all controversy the vast amount and importance of 
the manufacturing industry carried on in this district. 
Here we behold a ^capital of many millions belonging 
to merchants and manufacturers employed in main- 
taining a stupendous working-power, whereby many 
descriptions of taw produce are converted into manu- 
fiictnred articles suitable for every market in the known 
world; and further than this, supplying the means 
wliereby these goods are conveyed, whether by steam or 
otherwise, to all parts of the habitable globe — employing 
in the many branches of business herewith connected 
at least 100,000 persons directly in factory or other 
connected occupations, and at least 200^000 more as 
managers, clerks, porters, &c.— independently of the 
great numbers engaged in mines and collieries up and 
down the county of Lanark. So various, indeed, arc the 
many branches of industry here conducted, that there 
is scarcely any description of labour that can go un- 
employed or unrewarded ; and though the rate of wages 
at iirescnt is not high, scarcely averaging more than 18s. 
a week, yet with the present prices of necessaries there 
is no occasion for the industrious artisan, in whatever 
trade, to suffer want, if he only devote himself honestly, 
and with perseverance, to his allotted employment, and 
cultivate habits of frugality, sobriety, and self-respect 

Independently, however, of mere ordinary artisan- 
labour, there arc many kinds of business ^yllich afford 
ample scope for a more than usual exercise of construc- 
tive, mechanical skill; and wherever this is the case, 
the superior workman is sure to find the due reward of 
his abilities in advanced wages and a station correspond- 
ingly elevated above that of his fellows in the same line 
of occupation. Indeed it is to this superior mechanical 
aptitude, directed by undeviating and persevering dili- 
gence, that many of the leading manufacturers, now 
wielding a large capital, and employing some hundreds 
of hands, owed* their first rise from the ranks of their 
fellow- workmen ; nor would it he difficult to single out 
persons in Glasgow now in the enjoyment of wealth, and 
largely engaged in its manufactures and commerce, wlio 
have wrought in their youth at the loom, the mill, or 
the anvil. In fact throughout Great Britain the upper 
ranks arc constantly recruited from the middle and 
industrial classes ; nor is any public position of honour 
or influence closed against them, when they have once 
obtained the confidence and jrespect of their fellow- 
countrymen. Now, though it may be quite true that in 
some few cases these advances have been due to some 
happy invention, some alteration of fabric caused by the 
ilckleness of fashion, or some fortunate venture in trade, 
yet in by far the majority of instances they have been 
the result of steady, long-continued industry and sterling 


Integrity' while in the employment of others. Indeed 
capital, without which no business whatever can be 
conducted, is generally the result of accumulated sav- 
ings, aided and supplemented in some cases by the con- 
fidence placed by others, engendered by a longer career 
of untiring activity, upright conduct, and sterling prin- 
ciple. Without the cultivation of these habits, no per- 
manent advance has ever been made from a subordinate 
station to one of w'ealth, influence, and independence *. 
nor will the same causes tliat have already produced 
8u(jh happy results cease to operate wherever the legiti- 
mate means are employed. It would be well if the 
Glasgow operatives would reflect deeply on this subject, 
and see how far they in particular are employing the 
right means towards so desirable an end. 

Even at the time that we are now writing, there is a 
numerous class of persons in and around Glasgow who, 
although still occupying subordinate posts, have already 
advanced onwards from comparatively low and ill-paid 
stations to others involving confidence and responsi- 
bility — such as overlookers, foremen, and managers, all 
of whom must, as a niattcr of necessity, be practically 
versed in every branch of business which •they super- 
intend. These are not merely clever mechanicians, an<? 
apt in business, but possessed of decided general abilities 
and well-regulated industrious habits, men pcrhc'f^s with 
slender education originally, but who have seen the 
value of scientific knowledge, and procured in their hours 
of leisure that instruction which has aided them most 
essentially in their onward career. Glasgow affords 
many opportunities for such self-improvement in its 
Mechanics' Institutes and libraries ; and these, or such 
as these, arc the persons who avail themselves of them, 
using life well, and constantly rising in the social scale. 
They work silently, but surely, acquiring the confidence 
and respect of those around them ; and instances are not 
w^anting of persons in this class who are laying by con- 
siderable savings, to be employed either by tliemselves 
or with others in an independent venture. And let us 
look at tlie homos of these persons. Their own c}}arac- 
tcr being reflected in their families, their houses §re in 
most cases clean, wholqjonie. well provided with domes- 
tic comforts, and furnished in a style wliich might 
equally suit the classes above them. It may happen 
also that some members of their families add their own 
wages to those of the parent; and thus, as all combine 
to promote mutual comfort, with a strict regard to a 
frugal economy, savings gradually accrue, which will 
hereafter lead to still further prosperity and final inde- 
pendence. In illustration of this statement, the writer 
of these observations may cite two cases of which ho 
has personal knowledge. The first of these began life 
as a draw-boy to a harncss-lodm weaver, from w'hich 
humble capacity he soon rose to ho a shawl-weaver him- 
self. ilo had a natural taste for pattern-scheming, 
combined with a certain mechanical aptitude, which he 
soon got the means of improving by instruction in 
leisure hours procured by savings from his wages, at 
that time higher than the present amount of compe- 
tition allows. By dint of constant application and 
repeated experiments, ho succeeded in introducing va- 
rious improvements and plans foy shortening the labour 
and increasing the pattern- working powets of the loom. 
These indications of manufacturing talent soon intro- 
duced him to a higher class of business, smd by constant 
attention to these pursuits, he at length won the con- 
fidence of the principal shawl-manufacturers of the 
district. The post of manufacturing master in a large 
e.^tabUshment became vacant ; and he was chosen to fill 
it at a salary which at once placed him in comfort and 
independence. He is the manager of oiie of the 
largest Thibet - shawl ^tabllshments in Lanarkshire, 
with a salary that enables him to, live in gentility; and 
he has amassed, besides^ a considerable sum of money, 
which he turns to advantage in trade. He has a son 
and daughter also, the former of whom holds a respon- 
sible charge in a Thibet- wool mill, while the latter 



snperinteoiia the sewing and drcwing 6f thd higher 
clasps of Jbidia-pattcrn stiawl-pieces. The family are 
still young, and it is not too much to anticipate that the 
poor draw-boy may ere Very long become a wealthy and 
ihllacntial manufacturer, giTing employment to others 
instead of taking it himself. The second case that has 
fallen under our notice js that of a most worthy and 
talented man, who rose from being a heavy -forger to be 
a boiler-maker and fitter, and thence upwards by a na- 
tive engineering genius, which has guided him, as it 
were, by instinct, to a practical acquaintance with every 
branch of the marine-engine business. His knowledge 
is of »i most extensively-varied nature, and of ready ap- 
plication*, but being a pure self-taught child of nature, 
he is far better fitted to superintend the practical work- 
ing of the manufacture than to explain the abstract 
principles on which it depends. He is invaluable to his 
employers; and with all liis roughness, he is a man of 
sterling worth and firm integrity, having the charge of 
every department, and the direotion of every process, 
great or small, in one of the largest engine factories of 
Glasgow, at a very liberal salary far beyond his expen- 
diture. 

But to go a step lower— we have the knowledge of 
uany factory operatives who, with their families, cannot 
earn more than 32s. or 348. a week at the present rate 
of wagej ; and yet, by dint of strict economy, they con- 
trive to maintain themselves comfortably with every ap- 
pearance of external respectability and even gentility, 
occupying houses of small size, indeed, but' clean, tidy, 
and well-provided with all the means of domestic com- 
fort; and notwithstanding all this, putting by small 
sums regularly to serve them in time of sickness or 
slack employment. The secret of all this is simply as 
follows: they waste none of their hard earnings in 
foolish or profligate expenditure, but put it to a right 
and legitimate use— for the improvement of their homes, 
and the maintenat\eo of their personal respectability. 
Such as these^ too, fail not eventually to rise in the 
social scale. They may not,^j,it is true, possess the 
abilities of the highest class of operatives, but still they 
possess that; studious attention to businebs, and that firm 
integrity of conduct, whicli is sure, sooner or later, to 
open to them positions of trust and responsibility, if 
not those of a higher class that lead to permanent inde- 
pendence. 

Now, as this comfort and positive happiness is at the 
command of ordinary working-nicn, who will set about 
seeking it with rectitmle of purpose— and such labour, 
honestly persevered in, has a direct tendency to raise 
those men in the social scale — there appears no reason 
whatever for those expressions of horror and pity 
which are so thou^itlessly indulged in with respect to 
factory-labour, nor for t\\e loud denunciations which, 
either by mistake or deep-designing purpose, are uttered 
against the niaiiufiicturing employers, /riie working- 
man gives his services for a stipulated amount of weekly 
wages, subject to fluctuations regulated by demand; 
and if he pclriqrms his duties conscientiously, and witli 
diligence, maintaining his character and self-respect, he 
is as much an object of esteem in his own sphere as tlie 
employer himself; for labour is neither dishonourable 
nor a hindrance to happiucss, disgrace and misery being 
the consequence not or the use, but of the abuses of the 
reWdrds of labour. That the factory operatives, too, 
arii iu many cases considerably well-informed on gene- 
ral topics, may be easily found in conversation ; for they 
not unfirtMiuently exhibit a degred of intelligence and 
aqiiteiies^ dearly indicating a considerable amount of 
niental discipline and reasoning povVer, as well as ac- 
quaittUnco with positive facts. Habits such as these 
elevate of theniselvee even the poorest operatives; for 
while they in ^way interfere with, but rather promote 
of toil, they render them a 
and an object of respect to all 
Of their infiaence. Superadd to these 
■a 'ptdiipfeiae of moriM responsibility, based on reti^ 
which, we know, many actually do 


possess, and we have all the elements of real happiness 
that may be the lot of all, and are enjoyed by many 
who are still contentedly working in the humble but 
useful capacity of factory artisans. 

Melancholy facts, however, are so constantly forcing 
themsdives on the attention of persons even slenderly 
acquainted with tfee condition of the operative classes 
in Glasgow, that we dare not conceal the truth, painful 
as it unquestionably is. Vast numbers — we fear fully 
one-half of these artisans— are in constant poverty, 
and plunged in debt, even when in full employment; 
having no thought for the morrow, but spending a 
large portion of their hard earnings with improvident 
profusion bn indulgences wholly unnecessary and inju- 
rious — constantly uttering invectives and bitter re- 
proaches against their emi)loyer.'!i, and their low scale of 
remuneration, instead of blaming their own habits, 
which act as a constant bar to their progress and im- 
provement. As for saving money in brisk seasoiis of 
employment, this is a notion that they cannot enter- 
tain ; and as soon as the demands of tlie labour-market 
diminish, and work once' more becomes slack, or ceases 
for a time, they are thrown at once* into helpless indi- 
gence, and compelled to seek charity or parish relief. 
This is the case with the improvident of every grade 
among tlie operatives ; but more so perhaps among 
those who, being good workmen, receive higher wages, 
than among those who follow lower and w^orse-paid 
employments. Facts quite well known in Glasgow, as 
well as in the factory towns of England, fully bear out 
this assertion. With all the advantages of high wages 
due to their superior craftship, vast numbers of them 
arc, notwithstanding, every whit as poor, and perhaps 
poorer, than those of very inferior abilities. Their supe- 
rior wages, indeed, do them harm rather than good, for 
they have the more to spend in beastly self-indulgence 
I and protligate enjoyment. Their week’s earnings are 
half spent in a single night, and the rest of the week 
they are compelled to pass in a state of half starvation, 
surrounded by a squalid hungry family, in a home des- 
titute of every comfort and most of the common neces- 
saries of life. The example of the father is too readily 
followedkby liis wife and children : use soon familiarises 
them to their degradation, and all of them speedily lose 
every sense of self-respect or care for appearances. This 
is the opposite side of the picture, and a very painful one; 
but it reflects no discredit? on the factory system itself, 
being only the natural consequence of abusing instead 
of legitimately employing the wages of labour. We 
incline also to think tliat this unhappy mode of life is 
incidental, in Glasgow at least, far less to persons di- 
rectly engaged in mills than to those employed in the 
metallic trades, or who work for small masters in the 
I dyeing and other numerous branches dependent on the 
factories. 

The cause of all this misery, w*hich of course varies 
in degree according to the amount of self-indulgence, is, 
in one word, improvidence, which shows itself espe- 
ci^ly in two particulars, that somehow or other nre 
generally found in close connection — a propensity for 
iutoxicating drinks, and an ignorance* or neglect of 
domestic economy. > ^ 

Drunkeimess, indeed, prevails to a tporc lamentable 
extent in and about Glasgow than in almost any other 
portion of Great Britain; and the amount of misery 
and impoverishment caused by such indulgence is 
sufficiently apparent from the fact, that the opera- 
tive classes of thai city squander in intoxicating drinks 
upwards of a million of money per annum, which, if 
put to . a proper purpose, would maintain themselves 
and their families in respectability, placing them 
above alt fear of actual want, and enabling them 
to lire in comfortable hoiiies, surrounded by thriv- 
ing families, and entitled to general respect, Instead 
of this, we see these improvident, reckless workmen 
seelj^hig refu^ in pent - up unwholesome wynds and 
closes, to which they are content to resort that they 
may have the more to spend on illicit pleasure, which 


consumes the larger portion of their wages. Indulgence 
in drink is almost always accompanied with other ex<. 
cesses and extravagance, such as treating, gambling, 
&c. A few shillings perhaps remain to pay of( an in- 
stalment of debt at the provision shop, or to take out 
of pawn a few necessary articles to keep up appear- 
ances on Sunday ; and" after food has been purchased, 
sufficient for a day or two's consurajAion, nothing more 
remains. Clothes, and even furniture, are hurried to 
the pawn-office, in order to supply the place of the | 
wages squandered at the spirit shops; the petty pro- 
vision-dealer is once more resorted to for credit, which 
adds to a debt already beyond all probability of liquida- 
tion ; or, if credit be gone, a great portion of the week 
is necessarily spent in want and penury. The example 
of the workman, too, gradually infects bis familj^; for a 
drunken husband soon makes a drunken wife; and 
where the children are in the receipt of mill wages, the 
example of the parents so infects these also, that even 
in early years they become more or leas the victims of 
the same degrading propensity. Sucli a state of things 
never lasts very long; for the habit once formed, speedily 
atrengtheiis, all regard for appearances is soon lost in 
tlie absorVjing love of drink, and constant altercations 
at home extinguish every chance of domestic felicity. 
Debts accumulate in various quarters, which at length 
become so pressing, that the assistance of friends must 
be called in to relieve them of a portion of their load ; 
or else their wages are arrested, to the utter and irre- 
deemable loss of their character with the employer. 
'J'he experience of every one who has been in the habit 
of mixing with the operative classes will bear testimony 
to the truth of this sad picture, which, though one of 
an I'xtreme case, but too truly describes the poor arti- 
san’s road to ruin. And yet these very men have the 
same chance, with perhaps a greater ability, for in- 
suring their own comfort and respectability, as those 
bcttcr^principled persons who, living at home with their 
fiiniiliijs, enjoy every domestic comfort for the present, 
with means in store for soothing the pains of sickness, 
or providing against the privations incidental to fluc- 
tuations of trade. 

It is said that drunkenness has been on the decre.a8e 
in Glasgow for the lust two or three years; and con- 
sidering the rapiii increase of the population, we are in- 
clined to think that this is to some extent true. Any 
such diiiiiniition, so far as it goes, is the lessening of an 
i intolerable evil ; but there yet remains sufficient of it, 
rev(}ltingly perceptible, too, by even the most superficial 
observer, to be a foul blot on the population of Glasgow, 
and a source of lasting misery and pauperism to some 
tliousands of innoeent persons, who are unwilling vic- 
tims to the profiigate habits of their lawful protectors 
and supporters. 

(Moscly connected with intemperance is the ignorance' 
or neglect of domestic economy, which is so striking in 
the homos of many of the operative classes, that no per- 
son in the habit of visiting them can fail to observe it, 
and lament its baneful consequences. This results in 
some measure from intermarriages formed by persons 
engaged in the mills; for few of the females so employed 
receive that ifind of domestic training likely to suit 
them for becoming useful and thrifty mothers of fami- 
lies. It were wdl for the workman to consider how much 
of his future comforts are dependent ou the character of 
his partner in life. A wife who has method and love 
of order, combined with a fair knowledge of plain do- 
mestic economy, is an invaluable blessing, and will keep 
him from many a temptation from without Nor is her 
task difficult* exacting her undivided time, for a very 
moderate amount of caro and attention to cleanliness 
would, with inconceivably little trouble, tender her hus- 
band's humble room or house both clean and orderly. 
His meals would be ready for him| without bustle or 
hurry ateacli return from his place of work ; and his 
partner would at the same time (even with children to 
care for besides) have opportunities during the day for 
needle-work, or other employment that would at any- 


rate supply the family wants, if not procure a small 
amount of money -payment to swell the family earnings. 
Alas! how many instances are there, On tlie contrary, 
in which the wife is constantly at home, or, what is 
worse, gossipping in her neighbour's room — a slattern in 
attire, with children even dirtier than herself, everything 
around her in disorder and filth, procrastinating every 
liousehold duty till too late for its performance, and sel- 
dom prepared to administer to her husband’s requ^e- 
ments ; and this, too, when be is in the receipt of w^es 
amply sufficient to entitle him to every reasonable do- 
mestic comfort. Little wonder, then, if grumblings and 
mutual recriminations be heard, and home at length be 
shunned, as presenting no attraction for him who pro- 
vides it. The result in a vast number of cases is, that 
the unhappy man seeks a false consolation in the beer- 
shop or spirit-store, where he can obtain a brief snatch 
of quiet and so-called enjoyment. 

Another and no trifling error of well-meaning but in- 
judicious and short-sighted economists, is the too fre- 
quent habit of purchasing provisions in small quantities 
on credit at petty retail-shops, instead of laying in at 
the tinte of weekly or fortnightly pa3^ment a sufficient 
stock for use of the principal arthdes required, which 
they could purchase for ready money at a far lower rat^ 
— at least 10 per cent, less — in the markets or shops of 
large dealers, lly this plan they would not o^jly save 
money, and avoid all temptation to petty debts, but 
would be provided with a superior article of consump- 
tion. The saving, indeed, thus elfected throughoub»tho 
year, would of itself constitute a sum by no means 
trilling, to be laid out in useful clothing, or put by for a 
time of greater need. Such acts of economy as these, 
though seemingly unimportant, form a leading element 
of w'eil-directed household management. 

A third feature of improvidence in the operative 
classes, and which is productive of a long train of evils 
and distresses, is the too general practice of engaging 
in early and inconsiderate marriages. It is not unfre* 
quently the case that youths, scarcely out of their ap- 
prenticeship, and onl>^jiist arrived at man's estate, 
entangle thcm|clves at the very outset of life with a 
wife and all thd consequences of marriage, even at a 
time when their wages are barely sufficient for the 
respectable maintenance of themselves. Beldom, indeed, 
have they any savings wherewith to ^establish tbem- 
selves ill comfort, and much less frequently do they get 
any supplies for that purpose from those whom they 
have selected for their partners — yoiing girls, probably 
as ignorant and inexperienced ns themselves. A family 
speedily follows ; and amiiy a deserving workman finds 
himself saddled with anxious cares and a heavy burthen 
long ere he has power to bear them. Honourable feelings 
and just views of the marriage obligations are the only 
preventives for such an evil. To rush headlong into a 
state involving such heavy responsibilities is an act of 
downright cruelty to the confiding female wliom tie 
plunges in ruin, and surrounds with a family that he 
cannot support. The operative classes should reflect 
long and maturely on this matter, and instil right views 
on BO important a subject into the minds of their grow- 
ing children, and all other young persons who epme 
within their influence. Marriage is a proper institu- 
tion if rightly considered, and only entered into from 
right motives and with proper prudence : it will then in 
all probability greatly conduce to happiness and mutual 
comfort ; but early and imprudent marriages are only 
the commencement of a train of evils and miseries 
that will end only with life itself. Xiet the industrious 
artisan, then, think well beforehand how far he is pre- 
pared for the burthen by prudent savings of former 
earnings, and consider maturely the character of the 
female whom he .has ehosen for his partner, before he 
involves both her and himself in ^Ugatip^^^ which 1 
should never be entered into without serious refiections | 
on his and her powers of fulfilling them, Tliose in 
the middle yust ahpve him exercise this prudence 
as a body to a remarkable extent^ and there can be no 
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reason why the artisans of Clydesdale should not to a 
tBX greater degree than at present act with cautious 
discretion and forethoaght when conteihplating an ob- 
ligation BO fraught with good or evil as marriage, 
which can never be dissolved except by death. 

FORTUNES OF THE GARDENER’S 

, DAUGHTER. 

BxTWiSEN Passy and Auteuil were still to be seen, some 
few years ago, the remains of what had been a gentle- 
man’s residence. The residence and the family to whom 
it had belonged had both fallen during the first Revolu- 
tion. The bole of a once magnificent tree, stag-headed, 
owing to the neighbouring buildings having hurt tlte 
roots, was all the evidence that remained of a park ; but 
bits of old moss-grown wall — broken steps tliat led to 
nothing — heads and headless trunks of statues that once 
adorned the edges of wliat, now a marsh, had formerly 
been a piece of ornamental water — little thickets of 
stunted trees stopped in their growth by want of care — 
all hinted of what had been, although they could give 
no idea of the beauty which had once made Bouloin- 
vilUers the ^ride of the neighbourhood and its possessor, 
^uch was the aspect of the place recently ; hut when 
tile following anecdote begins, France was to external 
appeartince prosperous, and Bouloiuvilliers was still in 
its bloom. 

At a cottage within the gate which entered the 
grounds lived the gardener and his wife. They had 
been long married, had lost all tlieir children, and were 
considered by everybody ii staid elderly couple, M'hen, to 
the astonishment of all, a girl was born. Tiiis precious 
plant, the child of their old age, was the delight esj^- 
cially of Pierre’s life : he breathed but in little Marie, 
and tended her with the utmost care. Although attired 
in the costume appropriate to her station, her clothes 
were of fine materials ; every indulgence in their povrer 
was lavished upon her, and every wish gratified, except 
the very natural one of going outside the grounds— 
was never permitted to her wnom they had dedicated 
to the blessed Virgin, and deter miq^l to keep ‘un- 
ipottM from the world.’ Pierre liiniself taugl t her to 
read very well, and to write a little j Cecilon to knit, sew, 
and prepare the pot-au-feuj and amusement she easily 
found for herself. She lived among green leaves and 
blossoms : she loved them as sisters : all her thoughts 
turned towards the flowers that surrounded her eu 
every side; they were her sole companions, and she 
never wearied playing with them. An old lime, the 
branches of which drooped round like a tent, and 
w'hcre the bees sought honey as long as there was any 
lingering on its sweetly - odorous branches, was her 
house, as she termed it *, a large acorn formed a coflee- 
pot ; its cups, her cups, plates, porringers, and saucers, ' 
according to their size and flatness ; and bits of broken 
porcelain, rubbed bright, enlivened the knotted stump, 
which served for shelves, chimney, and all; a water- 
lily was her marmite; flr-cones her cows; a large mush- 
room her table, when mushrooms were in season, at 
other times a bit of wood covered with green moss or 
wild sorrel. Her dolls even were made of flowers — 
bunches of lilies and roses formed the faces, a bundle of 
long bcech-sprigs the bodies ; and for hours would she 
sit rocking them, her low song chiming in with the 
drowsy hum of the insects. 

When grown older, and become more adventurous, 
she used to weave little Iniats from rushes upon bits of 
cork, and flreight them with flowers. These she launched 
on the lake, where the fresh air and fresh water kept 
them sometimes longer from fading than would have 
otherwise been their fiite, during the hot dry days of July 
and August, on their native beds. Thus passed her 
hapR>' childhoM ; often and often she dreamed over it 
in lEfter-life, pleasing herself witlx the fancy, that per- 
her|iis as God, when he made sinless man in his own 
Imaigei gave him a garden as his home, so for tiiose 
who entered into *tiie joy of our Lord’ a garden 


might be prepared in heaven, sweeter far than oven 
that of Bouloinvilliers— one where sun never scorched, 
cold never pinched, flowers never faded, birds never 
died. *1116 death of a bird was the greatest grief she 
had known, a cat the most ferocious animal she had j 
as yet encountered. She attended the private chapel 
on Sundays and gaints’ days. The day she made her 
first communion was the first of her entry into the 
world, and much distraction of mind did the unwonted 
sight of houses, shops, and crowds of people, cause to 
our little recluse, which served for reflection, conversa- 
tion, and curious questioning for many a day after. On 
a white - painted table with a drawer there stood a 
plaster-cast of the Virgin Mary, much admir^ by its 
innocent namesake, and associated in her mind with 
praises and sugar-plums— for whenever she had been 
particularly good she found some there for her. It was 
her office to dust it with a feather brush, supply water 
to the flowers amid which the little figure stood, ami 
replace them with fresh ones when faded. Wlienever 
she was petulant, a black screen was placed before the 
table, and Marie was not suffered to approach it. This 
was her only punishment; indeed the only one she 
required, for she heard and saw nothing wrong: her 
parents never disputed, and they were so gentle and 
indulgent to her, that she never even felt tempted to 
disguise the truth. The old priest often represented to 
the father that unless he intended his child for the 
cloister, this mode of bringing her up in such total 
seclusion and ignorance was almost cruel; but Pierre 
answered that ho could give her a good fortune, and 
would take care to secure a good husband for her ; and 
her perfect purity and innocence were so beautiful, that 
the kind-hearted but unwise ecclesiastic did not insist 
farther. 

In the meantime she grew apace; and her mother 
being dead, Marie lived on as before with lier father, 
w'hose affection only increased with his years, both of 
them apparently thinking that the world went on as 
they did themselves, unchanged in a single idea. Alas ! 

* we know not what a day may bring forth,’ even when 
we have an opportunity of seeing and hearing all that 
I passes around us. l^ierre ami Marie were scarcely 
j aw'iire of the commencement of the Revolution until it 
W'as at its height — the marquis, his son, and the good 
priest massacred — madame escaped to England — and 
the property divided, and in the possession of others 
of a very different stamp from his late kind patron, a 
model of suavity and grace of manner even in that 
capital which gave laws of politeness to tlic rest of 
Europe. All this came like a clap of thunder upoji 
the astonished Pierre ; and although he continued to 
live in his old cottage, he never mort* held up his 
head. Finally he became quite childish, and one day 
died sitting in his chair, his last words being * Marie,’ 
his last action pointing to the little figure of the Vir- 
gin, When his death, however, became known, the 
new' pruprietaire desired that the cottage should be 
vacated, and came himself to look after its ciapabilitics. 
He was astonished at the innocent beauty of the youth- 
ful Marie, but not softened by it ; for his hold, coarse 
admiration, and loud, insolent manner, so terrified the 
gentle recluse, that as soon as it was dark she made a 
bundle of her clothes, and taking the" cherished little 
earthen image in her hand, went forth, like Eve from 
paradise, though, alas t not Into a world without inhabi-' 
touts. Terrified to a degree which no one not brought up 
as she had been can form tiie least idea of, but resolved 
to dare anything rather than meet that bold, bad man 
again, she plunged into the increasing gloom, and wan- 
dered, wearied and heartbroken, she knew not whither, 
until, hungry and tired, she could go no farther. She 
lay down, therefore, at the foot of a tree, wnth her head 
on her bundle, and the Virgin in her hand, and soon fell 
sound asleep. > 

: was awakened from a dream of former days by 

rou^ bands, and upon regaining her recollection, found 
thaf some one had snateS^d the bundle from beneath 
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her head, aud that nothing remained to her but the 
little image, associated in her mind ift'ith that happy 
childhood to which her i^esent destitute and friendless 
condition formed so terrible a contrast. The sneers, 
and in some cases the insults of the passers-by, terrified 
her to such a degree, that, regardless of consequences, 
she penetrated further into the Bois de Boulogne, when 
at length weak, and indeed quite e^lliauBted from want 
of food, she sank down, praying to God to let her die, 
and take her to Heaven. She waited patiently for 
some time, hoping, and more than half expecting, that 
what she asked so earnestly would be granted to her. 
About an hour passed, and Marie, wondering in her 
simple faith that she was still alive, repeated her sup- 
plications, uttering them in her distraction in a loud 
tone of voice. Suddenly she fancied she heard sounds 
of branches breaking, and the approach of footsteps, 
and filled with the utmost alarm lest it might bo some 
of those much-dreaded men who had derided and in- 
sulted her, she attempted to rise and fiy ; but her weak- 
ness was so great, that after a few stops she fell. 

‘ My poor girl,’ said a kind voice, ‘ are you ill? What 
do you here, so far from your home aud friends?’ 

* I have no home, no friend but God, and I want to 
go tq Him. Oh, my God, let me die ! let me die !’ 

‘ You are too young to die yet : you have many happy 
days in store I hope. Come, come ; eat something, or 
you will die.’ 

^ But eating will make mo live, and 1 want to die, 
and go to my father and mother.’ 

* But that would be to kill yourself, and then you 
would never see either God or your parents, you know. 
Come, eat a morsel, and take a mouthful of wine.’ 

‘ But when you go, there is no one to give me any 
more, so I shall only be longer in dying.* 

‘Self-destruction, you ought to know, if you have 
been properly brought up, is the only sin for which 
there can be no pardon, for that is the only sin weeawnof 
repent.’ 

Marie looked timidly up at the manly, sensible, kind 
face which bent over her, and accepted the food he 
ofibred. He was dressed as a workman, and had on 
his shoulders a hod of glass : in fact he was an itinerant 
glazier. His look was compassionate, but his voice, 
although soft, was authoritative. Refrealied by what 
site had taken, Marie sat up, and very soon was able to 
walk. She told her little history, one word of which 
he never doubted. 

‘ But what do you mean to do ?’ asked the young man. 

‘ To stay with you always, for you arc kind and good, 
and no one else is so to me,* 

‘But that cannot be; it would not be right, you 
know.’ 

‘And why would it not be right? Oh, do let me! 
don’t send me away ! I will be so good ! ’ answered she, 
her entire ignorance and innocence preventing her feel- 
ing what any girl, brought up amongst her fellow- 
creatures Ijowever carefully, would at once have done. 

Auguste was a Belgian, without any relations at 
Paris, and with little means of supporting a wife ; but 
young, romantic, and kind-hearted, he resolved at once 
to marry his fbnocent proteg^ie, as soon at lepst as he 
could find a priest to perform the ceremony— no easy 
task at that titoe, and in the eyes of the then world of 
Paris no necessary one, for profligacy w^as at its height, 
and the streets were yet red with the blood of the vir- 
tuous and noble. They began life, then, with his load 
of glass and her gold cross and gold earrings, heirlooms 
of considerable value, which providentially the robbers 
had not thought of taking from her. With tlie pro- 
duce of the earrings they hired a garret and some 
humble furniture, where they lived from hand to mouth, 
Marie taking in coarse sewing, and her husband some- 
times picking up a few sous at bis trade. Often, how- 
ever, they had but one meal a day, seldom any fire ; and 
when their first child we# bom, their troubles of course 
materially increased, and. Auguste often returned from a 
weary ramble all over Pa^ just as he lu&d set out— with- 


out having even gained a solitary soti. The cross soon 
followed the earrings, and they had now nothing left 
that they could part with except the little plaster figure 
so often alluded to, which would not bring a franc, and 
which was loved and cherished by Marie as the sole 
remaining object connected with Bouloinvilliers, and the 
last thing lier father had looked at on earth. The idea 
of parting with this gave her grief which is better ima- 
gined than described; for although the furniture of the 
cottage undoubtedly belonged to Marie* her husband 
knew too w'cll that at a time w'hen might was right, any . 
steps taken towards recovering its value would be not 
only fruiticss, but dangerous ; he therefore never even 
attempted to assert their rights. 

One day, however, they had been without food or 
firing for nearly twenty-four hours, and the little Cdcile 
was fractious with hunger, incessantly crying ‘Du pain ! 
du pain!’ Marie rose, and approaching the Virgin, 
said — * It is w'icked to hesitate longer : go* Auguste, 
and sell it for what you can get.’ 

She seized it hastily, as though afraid of changing 
her resolution, and with such trepidation, that it slipped 
! through her fingers, anti broke in two. Poor Mario 
sank upon her face at this sight, with a superstitious 
feeling that she had meditated wrong, alld was thus 
punished. She was weeping bitterly, when her husbaiifi 
almost roughly raised her up, exclaiming in joyful ac- 
cents — ‘Marie, Marie, give thanks to God! '‘Now 1 
know w'hy your father pointed when he could not 
speak ! Sorrow no more : we arc rich ! ’ 

In the body of the statuette was found bills to the 
amount of fifteen hundred francs — Marie’s fortune, in fact, 
whicl) her father had told the chaplain he had amassed for 
her. We need not dwell upon the happiness of this excel- 
lent couple, or the rapture, mingled with gratitude, in 
which the remainder of this day was passed. Those who 
disapprove of castle-building may perhaps blame them ; 
for several castles they constructed, on bettor foundations, 
however, than most of those who spend theit time in this 
pleasing but unprofitable occupation. Next day they 
took a glazier’s shop, stocked it, provided themselves 
with decent clothing aud furniture, and commenced their 
new' life with e^ual frugally and comfort — Marie doing 
her own work, and secviiig in the shop when her hus- 
band was out engaged in bis business. But in time he 
was able to hire an assistant, and she a young girl, to 
look after the children while she pursued the avocation 
of a couturihe, in which she soon became very exi)ert. 
The little image was fastened together again, placed 
upon a white table, similar to that which used to stand 
in her childhood’s home, surrounded with flowers, and 
made, as of old, the abode of sugar-plums and rewards 
of good conduct. But alas ! there are not many Maries 
in the world. In spite of her good example and good 
teaching, her children would at times be naughty. 
They sometimes quarrelled, sometimes were greedy; 
and what vexed their simple-minded mother more than 
all thu rest, sometimes told stories of one another, 

I Still they were good children, as cliildren go j and when 
the black screen was superseded by punishments a little 
more severe, did credit to their training. Tliey were 
not permitted to play in ^ the street, or to go to or 
from school alone, or remain there after school-hours. 
Their father took pains with their deportment, corrected 
false grammar, and recommended the cultivation of 
haMts more refined than people in his humble although 
respectable position deem necessary. As their pro- 
sperity increased, Marie was surprised to observe her 
husband devote all his spare time to reading, and not 
only picture-cleaning and repairing, but painting, in 
w'hich he was such an adept, that he was employed to 
paint several signs. 

• How did you learn so much ? ’ she said one day. ‘ Did 
your father teach you?’ 

• No ; I went to school* , 

‘ Then he was not so very poor ? ^ 

• He was very poor, but he lived in hopes that I might 
one day possess a fortune.* 
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‘ It would seem as if he had a foreknowledge of what 
niijr little statue contained?* 

* No, my love ; he looked to it from another source ; 
for a title without a fortune is a misfortune.’ 

1 ‘A title I Nay, now you are playing with my sitn- 
plicity.’ 

* No, Marie ; I am the nephew of the Vicomte de 

, and for aught I know, may be the possessor of 

that name at this moment — the legal heir to his estate. 
My father, ruined by his extravagance, and, I grieve to 
add, by his crimes, had caused himself to be disowned 
by all his relations. He fled with me to Paris, where 
he soon after died, leaving me nothing but his seal and 
his papers. I wrote to my uncle for assistance ; but 
although being then quite a boy, and incapable of 
having personally given liirn oflence, he refused it iu 
tlie most cruel manner ; and I was left to iny own re- 
sources at a time when my name and education were 
rather a hindrance than a help, and 1 found no opening 
for entering into atiy employment suited to my birth. 
My uncle had then two fine, healthy, handsome boys ; 
tile youngest is dead ; and the eldest, I heard accident- 
ally, in such a state of health tiiat recovery is not 
looked for by the most sanguine of liis friends. 1 never 
breathed a ^ord of all this to you, because 1 never ex- 
pfected to survive ray cousins, and resolved to make an I 
independent position for myself sooner or later. Do 
you rerftember the other day an old gentleman stopping 
and asking some questions about the coat of arms 1 was 
painting?* 

* Yes ; he asked who had employed yon to paint those 
arms, but I was unable to inform him.* 

‘ Well, my dear, he came again this morning to repeat 
the question to myself ; and I am now going to satisfy, 
liim, when I expect to bring you some news.’ 

Marie was in a dream. Unlike gardeners* daughters 
of the present day, she had read no novels or romances, 
and it appeared to her as impossible that such an event 
should happen as that the cap on her head should turn 
into a crown. It did happen, however. The old gctitle- 
man, a distant relation and intitnate friend of the uncle 
of Auguste, had come to Paris, at his dying request, to 
ondeayoiir to And out his pepliew andr heir; and the 
proofs Auguste produ(^ed were plain, that he found 

no difficulty in persuading M. B de that he was the 

person lie represented himself to be. He very soon 
after went to Belgium, took legal possession of all liis 
rights, and returned to liail the gentle and long-sufier- 

ing Marie as Vicomtesse de , and conduct her and 

the children to a handsome apartment in the Hue , 

dressed in habiliments suitable to her present station, 
and looking as lady-like as if she had been born to flU 
it. She lived long and happily, and continued the same 
pure, liumble-minded being she had ever been, whether 
blooming among the flowers at Bouloinvilliers, or pining 
for want in a garret in the Faubourg St Antoine. Two 
of her daughters are alive now. Her son, after succeed- 
ing to his father, died without uhildreu of the cholera 
in 1832; and the son of his eldest sister Ims taken up 
the iitle, under a different name, these matters not being 
very strictly looked after in France. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 

Such is the royal name which botanists liave consented 
to bestow on the most extraordinary perhaps of all 
floral productions — the great water-lily of South 
America ; the magnificence and splendour of whose 
blossotps far outstrip those of the more gigantic but 
les^ highly-organized flower of Sumatra {Raffleda Ar~ 
11 (^ 1 ^); at one time considered the greatest prodigy of 
the ye^li^V^'ltingdom 

BO conspicuous in the la- 
^^opip^eBeimmea/e rivers tributary to the Amazon, j 
m||^P&l?e'';'b0e!i':1oQg familiar to the '%tive Indians, { 

in its fruit are 'i 


in favour with . them as an article of food; but wc 
believe that Hasnke, the famous but unfortunate bota- 
nical traveller, was the first European botanist to meet 
With this vegetable wonder. It was during liis South 
American travels in 1801 that he made the disco- 
very ; and so beautiful and extraordinary did the plant 
appear, that, in a ^^ransport of admiration, he fell upon 
his knees, and fervently expressed aloud his sense of 
the power and magnificence of the Creator in liis 
works! The botanist and his companion encamped on 
the river’s bank near to the place where the lily grow, 
for the express purpose of enjoying the splendid spec- 
tacle which it formed, and we are told that they quitted 
the spot with great reluctance. Professor Lindlty says, 

‘ An undoubted addition to a tribe of plants, at once so 
beautiful and so circumscribed as that of the Nymplis 
or water-lilies, would be an event of interest even if it 
only related to a distinctly-marked species of some well- 
known genus. But when the subject of the discovery is 
not only a new genus, but a plant of the most extraor- 
dinary Ixiauty— fragrant, and of dimensions previously 
unheard-of in the whole vegetable kingdoas, 'except in 
the colossal family of palms — an interest must then 
attach to it which can rarely be possessed by a novelty 
in natural history. Such a plant is the subject of the 
following notice — a water-lily, exhibiting a new type 
of structure, of the most noble aspect, of tlie richest 
colours, and so gigantic, that its leaves measure above 
eighteen feet, and its flower nearly four feet in circum- 
ference.' * . 

Notwithstanding this water-lily having been dis- 
covered by ITmnke in I SOI, and subsequently observed 
by various botanical travellers, it was not ^-fore tbe 
year 1837 that any full detail of its history appeared, 
when Dr Lindley prepared an illustrated memoir, of 
wliich only twenty-five copies were printed. Even the 
earliest mention of the plant in print was in 1832, in 
‘Froriep’s Notizen,’ wherein it is described .as a new 
species of Kuryakf under the name of IC, Amasotiica.'f 

Sir Robert Schomburgh, when investigating the 
natural productions of British Guiana in the year 1837, 
discovered the Victoria Lily there, and he gives a 
glowing detail of tbe discovery in a letter addressed to 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, on wdiosc 
account, aided by the British government, Ins travels 
were undertaken. He writes, ‘It was on the Ist of 
January 1837, while contending with the difficulties 
that nature interposed in diflerent forms, to stem our 
progress up the river Berbice (lat. 4” 30' N., long. 52** 
W,), that we arrived at n part where the river ex- 
panded and formed a currentless basin. Some object 
on the southern extremity of this basin attracted my 
attention, and I was unable to form an idea of what it 
could be; but, animating tbe crew to increase the rate 
of their paddling, we soon came opposite the object 
which had raised my curiosity, and, behold, a vegetable 
wonder! All calmnities were forgotten; I was a 
botanist, and felt myself rewarded ! There were gi- 
gantic leaves, five to six feet across, flat, with a broad 
rim, lighter green above, and vivid mmson below% 
floating upon the water; while, in character with the 
wonderful fbliage, I saw luxuriant flowers, each con- 
sisting of Dumercyus petals, passing, in alternate tints, 
from pure white to rose and pink. TJie smooth water 
was covered with the blossoms, and as I rowed from 
one to the other, I always found something new to ad- 

V --S' Dotanfeal Register 1838, p. ft 

t Hooker's Besoriplion of Victoria Begia, p. ft 
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mire. The flower-stulk is an iniih thick near the calyx, 
and studded with elastic prickles, about three-quarters 
of an inch long. When expanded, the four-leaved calyx 
measures a foot in diameter, but is concealed by the 
expansion of the hundred-petalled corolla. This^aUti- 
fiil flower, when it first unfolds, is white, with a pink 
centre; the coiour spreads as the bloom increases in 
age, an<l, at a day old, the whole is sose-coloured. As 
if to add to tlie charm of this noble water-lily, it dif- 
fuses a sweet scent. As in the case of others in the 
same tribe, the petals and stamens pass gradually into 
each other, and many petaloid leaves may be observed 
bearing vestiges of an anther. The seeds are numerous, 
and imbedded in a spongy substance. Ascending the 
river, we found this plant frequently ; and the higher we 
advanced, the more gigantic did the specimens become ; 
one leaf we measured was G feet 5 inches in diameter, 
the rim .*5^ inches high, and the flowers 1 J foot across. 
A beetle ( Trichius sp. .^) infests the flowers to their great 
injury, often completely destroying the inner part of 
the disc : we counted sometimes from twenty to thirty 
of these insects in one flower." The circumstance men- 
tioned by Sir Robert, that the farther up the river he 
pro(H?eded the larger were the specimens, is a good 
illustration in nature of the fact now well known to cul- 
tivators of tlie Victoria in this country— -that it will not 
succeed in an atmosphere within the inlluencc of the 
sea-hrecze, nor in water containing salt. 

From the researches of the various travellers who 
have met with it, the great winter - lily w'ouid seem 
to have a geographical range of considcrAblc extent 
— a fact which the geographic botanist would not be 
led to suppose from its extraordinary structure. It 
abounds in the lagoons and still shallow bays which 
ocimr on all those great rivers tributary to the Amazon, 
often covering the waters with its gigantic foliage and 
magnificent flowers to the extent of many miles, its 
large bout-shaped leaves forming a restingplace for the 
numerous tribes of aquatic birds that frequent those 
humid regions. It has likewise been observed to occur 
in profusion in similar situations on the still waters of 
tlie Lh Plata and tlie Essequibo, apfiearing on the latter 
at a distance of not more than a hundred miles from 
tlic sea ; and from the fact of so little being known of 
tl>c botanical productions more especially of the inte- 
rior of South America, it is probable that the Vic- 
toria may yet be found to be very generally dis- 
tributed over at least tlie eastern portion of the con- 
tinent 

When the great American water-lily became known 
in Europe, a strong desire to obtain its introduction to 
this country in a living state soon evinced itself. Fre- 
quent attempts were made, and long made unsuccess- 
i’ully, to get fresh seeds and roots transported across 
the Atlantic. It was not merely the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the living plants and seeds wliich stood in the wa)’^: 
our cultivators were in a great measure ignorant of the 
natural conditions under which it was developed in its 
native waters, and even after plants Were successfully 
raised in the Royal Gardens at Kew, they perished 
without producing flowers or fruit. Many, indeed, are 
the disappointments and delays of science, as Hooker 
well exclaims when detailing the history of this royal 
lily. 

At length, after a series of futile attempts, which 
will form an interesting chapter in the history of 
botanical science, and an instructive one for the bo- 
tanists of future times, the queen of all the lilies was 
successfully introduced into the Exotic Aquarium at 
Kcw. A number of healthy plants being raised, tliey 
were last year distributed to the various horticultural 
establishments in Britain where pro|)er acconinioda- 
tioa could be given to the enormous aquatic. One of 
these plants was sent to the galena at Chatsworth, 
the scat of the Duke of Devonshire; and on the Ist 
November 1849 a flower appeared, indicating a con- 
dition of advancement he 3 'ond what had been attained 
by any of the other plants at Kew or elsewhere. On 


the evening of Thursday, the 8th of the same month, 
between five and eight o’clock, this flower partially 
opened;: it closed during sunlight on Friday the 9th, 
and fully opened on the same evening between five 
and eight o’clock. On the morning of Saturday the 
flower w.as beginning to wither, evincing that rapidity 
of development and decay which scientific travellers 
had observed of the lily in its native lakes. Professor 
Bindley thus describes the splendid blossom ; — ‘ The 
llower itself, wdien it first opens, rc^senibles the white 
water-lily, of a dazzling white, with its fine leathery 
petals, forming a goblet of the most elegant propor- 
tions; but as the day advances it gradually expands 
till it becomes nearly flat ; towards evening a faint blnsh 
becomes visible in the centre, the i)ctals fall back 
more and more, and at last, about six o’clock, a 
sudden change occurs ; in a few minutes the petals 
arrange themselves in tlie form of a snow-white hemi- 
sphere, whose edge reposes on the water, and the centre 
rises majestically at the summit, producing a diadem of 
rosy points. It tlien .... constitutes one of the most 
elegant objects in nature. Shortly after, the expansion 
of the central parts proceeding, these points fall back ; 
the stamens unfold in an interior coronet, the stigmas 
are laid bare, a grateful perfume arises in Mie air, and 
the great object of the flower— the fertilisation of tlnJ* 
seeds — is accomplished. Then fold inwards the pe- 
tals, the flower closes, tlie fairest of vegetable fixtures 
becomes wrinkled, decay begins, and the flower-stalk 
withdraws itself beneath the water, as if to veil the pro- 
gress of corruption. But out of this decay arises a new 
living body; the fruit, curved downwards, swells ra- 
pidly, and in a short time a prickly Bee<l -vessel is ob- 
served concealed beneath the floating leaves.* The 
Chatsworth plant continued to bloom profusely, and 
likewise produced fruit and perfect seeds, from which 
have been raised a new progeny to replenish our Eng- 
lish gardens. 

Subsequently to the flowering of the Victoria Lily at 
Chats wortl), its blossoms have been produced at two 
other celebrated hortiegltural establisliments : first, at 
the prinetdy establishment at Syon House in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loiftton, and .afterwards at the Royal Gar- 
dens of Kew, the previous w.ant of success in the latter 
establishment being attributed to the bad quality of the 
water with wliicli the Aquarium was until recently sup- 
plied. The plants at Kew are in great health and 
vigour, and producing blossoms profusely ; and we doubt 
not that great multitudes of the people of I/)ndon, as 
well as visitors to tlie metropolis, will have availed 
themselves, before this sheet is published, of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing one of the most wonderful and splendid 
productions of nature in the Royal Garden, now freely 
open to the public. 

The plant has also been successfully reared in tlie 
lakes of Jamaica and Trinidad from seeds obtained at 
one of its localities on tlie Esscqihbo. The climate, of 
these islands will of course enable it to be easily gr<.>wn 
in the open air-ponds and streams, if proper situationa 
are selected ; hut we fear the influence of the sea will 
be too powerful to allow of its extensive caltivation, 
as it will be necessary to confine it to the interior. 
Sir William Hooker Incntions in the * Kew Garden 
Miscellany* that his most recent letters from I)r Fal- 
coner of the II. E. I. C. Botanic Garden, dated 2d 
May, announce the arrival of the bead gardener, Mr 
ScJott, at that establishment, bringing with him seeds 
of Victoria Regia, which, says Sir WiUiam*s valued cor- | 
respondent, ‘ will constitute a spkndid feature ki our i 
out-of-door tanks, surrounded with Tftlumhitm.upeciosum, 
which we grow almost by the acre, Eui'yaU and 
Nymplioia rubra, &C. ; but we have yet to ascertain 
whether the seed will germinate.’ It will indeed be a 
grand addition to the vegetation of India, already so 
rich and luxuriant as to strike every European observer 
with astonishment and admiration. 

Dr Campbe^of Demeraj^a has recently sent seeds of 
the Victoria % the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh. 
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i These are not expected to germinate ; but the plants, 
iKJth at Ghats wortli and Syon, are fruiting freely, and 
producing plenty of perfect se^s, so tliat we may rea- 
: sonably expect tlie Victoria liegia to be speedily dif- 
fus^ as a cultiratcd exotic throughout tiie gardens of 
Europe. 

■.<i: ■ 

the cold by a thick veil, which was so carefully wrapped 
around her, that no one could discern her features be- 
neath its ample folds. This habitual concealment of 
her facpe imparted a certain air of mystery to her being, 
which soon awakened the curiosity of strangers, and 
excited in many a suspicion of some peculiar deformity 
in her aspect. • 

There exists' probably in every human mind a love 
of the marvellous ; but among some races the tendency 
is more largely and more generally developed than in* 
others. This is especially the case with the Irish 
people, who are so deeply imbued with a love of the 
vronderful, that they delight in stories which exceed all 
the ordinary bounds of belief; and if a whisper be 
breathed among them which sav’ours of the superna- 
tural, it quickly circulates in an exaggerated form, 
until the viewless shadow grows into* a substantive 
reality. Thus it proved in the case of Griselda Steevens 
— ^for so was our heroine called-^wlio, on her approach 
to womanhood, had the misery to find that public 
rumour had bestowed upon her a pig’s face. Why 
this peculiar form of physiognomy was allotted to her 
has never been rightly ascertained. Perhaps it w'as 
that Paddy in his gratitude to the ‘ crayUiur that paya 
the rint; bethought himself that if the young lady was 
to have any extraordinary defect, she could not be 
better off than in resembling this benefactor of Irish 
humanity. Be this as it may, poor Griselda, who was 
of a very sensitive disposition, was sorely dismayed 6m 
bearing of the rumour wdiicli was spread abroad con- 
cerning her ; and to add to her distress at this painful 
moment, she was unexpectedly deprived of her beloved 
brother, Dr Steevens, on whose death she found herself 
a wealthy heiress, but not the less miserable at having 
lost her only friend— one who had watched over her, 
and cared for her since the earliest days of her life. 

On opening the muU of Dr Richard Steevens, it was 
found that- he had left all his property to his sister 
Griselda, with the proviso that, in case of her not 
marrying, she should leave it after her decease for the 
purpose of founding and endowing an hospital in 
Dublin. 

The unhappy girl was so overwliehned vyitli griei at 
tlie loss she had sustained, that for a while she gave 
herself up to the most absolute seclusion ; and in this 
state of solitude, the report which had previously met 
her ear recurred to her memory, and Jfixed itself pain- 
fully in her thoughts, until the idea of appearing onw 
more among licr fellow-creatures became quite intoler- 
able to her mind. In compliance, however, with the 
earnest desire of her physician, she at length ventured 
out. But to her diseased imagination, it seemed as if 
every eye were extlier bent upon her with idle curiosity, 
or turned away with ill-diaguised aversion. So she re- 
turned to her BoUtary liome with the inward determina- 
tion to remove far from the busy haunts of men, and to 
bury herself for life in some remote ana deep seclusion, 
where she might avoid the scorn and pity of mankind. 

Happily for herself and others, th^ softening infiu- 
en(^s m beneVolcmea And religion at tiiis moment 

to Imr aid* She pondered over 11x6 clause in her 
lafdtharA wiU, where%^ in the eveat of her dyiog 
marHid^ the wSofe of hii; ^ 

a ^ 

• . . ■■■■. 't' ' ■: ^V V-. ' ' ■ V ■ ■■■' 

‘MODERN MYTHS*— THE PIG-FACED LADY. 
Thu Gentleman Bagpiper, it seems, is not the only 
one of our modern myths resting ui>on a stratum of 
reality^ Another correspondent—* An Octogenarian — 
now comes forward with information equally authentic 
touching the Pig-faced Lady, 

1 can by no means claim the distinction of being * the 
oldest inhabitant * of this island, having only just com- 
pleted my eightieth yc.ir, but 1 am quite old enough to 
have listened in my childhood to many marvellous stories 
of the Pig-faced Lady» who, in spite of her unnatural 
physiognomy, was invested in my imagination with all 
the charm} of a princess in some fairy talc, so vivid 
il^ere the accounts given of her wealth and magnificence 
—of her bitter trials and noble deeds. Indeed she was 
as trueSa being to me ii\ those days as were Cinderella 
and Blue Beard; nor were their adventures one whit 
more exciting to my imagination than the history of 
this Pig-faced Lady, who, while she ate out of a golden 
trough, wore a veil of golden tissue, so thickly studded 
with jewels, that no eye could penetrate its lustrous 
folds ; nor was it ever uplifted in the presence of any 
human being until her adventurous bridegroom, d son 
of Erin (who,' if he loved * woman, » loved also ‘golden 
store*), clmmed at the altar the privilege of behold- 
ing his wife. At such a moment he might not be re- 
fused; BO he drew aside the costly veil which had here- 
tofore concealed her from his«view, but started back 
with di«may and horror at the brute*li]j;e physiognomy 
which met his gaze; and* rushing out of the church, 
abandoned for ever his wealtlty but repulsive bride. 
The unhappy lady, after suffering this cruel mortifica- 
tion, found her lonly solace in relieving the miseries of 
others ; and while ministering to their wants, gradually 
obtained a mitigation of her own wretchedness. Thus 
She became blessed herself while blessing others, and 
liVed to an advanced age, ‘filling* to the last ‘her 
odorous lamp with deeds of light’ 

Such were my childish impressions of the Pig-faced 
Lady ! In later years, however, the romance of her 
story has been destroyed by an acquaintance with the 
real facts of her life, which are as follows About one 
hundred and fifty years ago there died in the neigh- 
bourhood ot piibliH a gentleman named Bteevens, who 
was possessed of ansplb means, and left behind him two 
phildren, a son and a ^lighter. The latter was still a 
ij but the former had Aiiiyed at man’s estate, and 

; ■ of a Studious and isidtotlfc turn of mind, had 

1 profession rf we#«h^ 1^ occupation 
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deed the whole of her property, reserving only L.120 a 
year for her own support during her lifetime, together 
with a suite of apartments in the hospital. The founda- 
tion stone was laid in 1720; and in 1723 a siifficient 
portion of the building was finished to receive forty 
patients. Subsequently, the whole edifice was com- 
pleted, and afibrded accommodation {or upwards of two 
hundred patients. 

Madame Steevens (for so was she designated) took 
up her abode without delay in the apartments which 
liad been prepared for her ; and renouncing all the or- 
dinary pursuits and recreations of life, she at once 
devoted herself to the superintendence of the noble 
institution. WUhin its walls she resided during a long 
course of years, proving ever a friend to the friendless, 
and a kindly sympathiser with those who needed pity 
and consolation. The ofilces of charity which belonged 
to her daily life brought her into such frequent contact 
with her fellow-creatures, that she gradually lost that 
nervous apprehension of them which had haunted her ; 
for a while, like some baneful vision, and even threatened 
to consume her life by its corroding influence. The in- 
mates of the hospital soon learned to look upon her with 
gratitude and affection, but out of doors the erroneous 
impression concerning her appearance remained un- 
changed. It would seem, however, that she became less 
painfully sensitive on this subject ; for we learn from 
an aged housekeeper of the establishment, that in her 
early cliildhood she had often heard Madame Steevens 
spoken of by a physician, who had been one of the first 
governors of the hospital, and who told her that * that 
lady often sat in a passage, to allow the public to see for 
themselves that her pig-facedness was all a fable.* A 
portrait of her is still hung up in the library of the 
hospital, and represents the countenance of an old lady, 
remarkable only for her very kind and comely aspect. 

Madame Steevens never married, but after living to 
a good old age, died in the hospital, w'hich still subsists 
as the noblest monument of her goodness, and wdiich is 
familiarly known in Dublin as * Madame Steevens’s 
Hospital.* It is the most extensive hospital in that city, 
and is intended more especially for surgical cases. Its 
wards arc visited By the most eminent surgeons and 
physicians, and there are always residing within its 
walls skilful practitioners, who arc in constant attend- 
ance upon the patients. No case (d fracture or of acci- 
dental injury is ever dismissed from its doors; and even 
in the dead of night, if the * accident bell* is heard to 
ring, immediate admisBion is given to the sulfcrer, and 
fitting attention bestowed upon his case. 

Such ore the real facts of Madame Steevens’s life. 
And yet, although they are perfectly w-ell authenticated, 
and familiar , to many of her countrymen, she is still 
popularly spoken of in Ireland as the Pig-faced Lady ; 
and there are not a few who believe that her effigy is to 
be seen af the hospital, carved in stone, wherein she is 
represented with a monstrous snout instead of a mere 
human countenance. So true is the observation of an 
old writer, that ‘ prejudice is ever too strong with the 
multitude f(fi the force of argument.* 

Madame Stqevens being thus reduced to the level of 
ordinary mortals, there remains only a word or two to 
be said concerning a mythical personage of the same 
sort, who, stranife as it may appear, existed in England 
during tlie satne century In Which Madame Steevens 
flourished iu 
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real facts concerning this noble lady-^whether she was 
amiable and human-faced, like Madame Steevens ; or a 
sort of semi -monster, such as was portrayed in the 
popular traditions of that day. 

LETTERS. 

Nkitueii liistory nor tradition tells us aught of the first 
letter — who was its writer, and on what occasion; how 
it was transmitted, or in what manner answered. TLie 
Chinese, the Hindoo, and the Scandinavian mythologies 
had each tales regarding the inventors of writing, and 
the rest of those that by pre-eminence may bo called 
human arts ; but concerning the beginner of mankind’s 
epistolar}' correspondence, neither they nor the classic 
poets — wdio, by the way, volunteered many an ingenious 
story on subjects far less important—have given us the 
least account. 

Pope says— 

* Heaven lii’Bt taught lctt(>rs for snme wrotch’s aid— 

Sonic banished lover, or aomo captive maid.' 

The poet evidently refers to the letter -writing art, 
and it may he so, for anght we can tell ; hut with all 
submission to his superior knowledge, banished lover^ 
and captive maids have rarely been the transmitters of 
such useful inventions. Certainly, whoever fi^pt com- 
menced letter - writing, the world lias been long his 
debtor. It is long since the Samaritans wrote a letter 
against the builders of Jerusalem to Artaxerxes, and it 
may be observed tliat the said letter is the earliest epistle 
raontioned in any history. Older communications appear 
to have been always verbal, by means of lieralds and 
messengers. Homer, in his account of all the news re- 
ceived and sent between the Greeks and Trojans, never 
refers to a single letter. The scribe’s occupation was 
not altogether unknown in those days, but it must have 
been brought to considerable perfection before efforts in 
the epistolary style were made. That ancient language 
of picture and symbol, in whicli Egypt expressed her 
wisdom, was undoubtt;(My the earliest mode of writing ; 
but however calpulflCfed to preserve the memory of great 
historical events amid the daily life, and toil, and cluingcs 
of nations, it was but*poorly fitted for the purpose of 
correspondence. How could compliincnts or insinuations 
be coiivc^’^d by such an autograph ? Letters must have 
been brief and scanty in tlie hieroglyphic times; yet 
doubtless not without some representations, for the un- 
alphabeted of mankind have combined to hold mutual 
intelligence by many a sign and emblem, especially in 
those affairs designated of the heart, as they above all 
others contribute to ingenuity. lienee came the Eastern, 
language of flowers, which, with Oriental literature and , 
mythology, is now partially known over the civilised 
world. In its native clime this natural alphabet is said 
to be so distinctly understood, that the most minute in- 
timations are expressed by it; but the more frank and 
practical courtship of Europe has always preferred the: ■ 
pen as its channel of Gommunication, which, hesidea ita 
greater power of enlargement, prevents thosd mistajteii 
into which tlie imperfectly-initiated are apt to ihU with 
flowers. For instance, thejre is a story of a E)^tieh officer 
in Andalusia who, having made a Jeep; Jinprbalion ,on 
the .heart of a certain alcaide’s daught^^ lu ode of the 
small old towns of that half-Mo<wish p^vittOO, an 
ceiving from her one morning a, signi- 
ficanoe of which was-r--* Hy now, 

but eome to visit me in the his 
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Cardinal Mazarin, howeyer^ used to say that an ordi< 
nary gentleman might deceive in a series of interviews, 
but only a complete tactician in one of letters $ * that is,* 
observed his eminence, * if people don’t deceive 4hem* 
selves.’ The cardinal's statement strikingly recalls, if 
it does not explain, a contemporary remark, that the 
most successful courtships, in the fullest sense of that 
word, were carried on with the help of secret proxies in 
the corresponding department. The Count de Iiauson, 
whose days, even to a good old age, were equally divided 
between the Bastilc and the above-mentioned pursuit, 
in which lie must have been rather at home — for though 
a poor gentleman, with little pretensions to family, still 
less to fortune, and no talents that the world gave him 
credit for, he contrived in his youth to marry a princess 
of the blood-royal of France, who had refused half the 
kings of Europe, and been an Amazon in the war of 
the Fronde ; and in his age a wealthy court belle — this 
Count dc Lauson declared that he could never have 
succeeded iii his endeavours after high matches but for 
a certain professional letter - writer of Versailles, on 
wliose death he is said to have poured forth unfeigned 
lamentations in tiie presence of his last lady. Letters 
always appear to have been peculiarly powerful in the 
count’s country. Madame de Oenlis, whose ‘ Tales of 
the Castle’ and * Knights of the Swan’ delighted at least 
the juveniles of a now-departing generation, was believed 
to have made a complete conquest, even before first 
siglit, of tlie iiobletnan whose name she bears, by a single 
letter, addressed to a lady at wliose house he was an 
admiring visitor, when she unadvisedly showed him the 
epistle. An anxiously-sought introduction and a speedy 
marriage followed; but the scandal - mongers of the 
period averred that their separation, which took place 
some years after, was owing, among other circumstances, 
to an anonymous letter received by the baron himself. 

Frederick the C rcat used to call the French the first 
letter- writers of Europe, and it is probable that their 
national turn for clever gossip gives to their epistles 
a sort of general interest, for in no other country have 
letters formed so large a portion of published litcratarc. 
'riiis was particularly true in Frederick’s own age. 
Never did a death or a quarrel take place — and the latter 
was not rare among the mvants of that period — but com- 
fort or satisfaction was sought in the immediate publica- 
tion of every scrap of correspondence, to the manifold 
increase of disputes and heartburnings. Some of the 
most amusing volumes extant were thus given to the 
world ; and Madame Uunoyer’s, though scarcely of that 
description, must not be forgotten from the tale of its 
origin. When Voltaire was a young attache to the 
French embassy at the Hague, with no reputation but 
that of being rather unmanageable by his family and 
confessor, he was on billet-doux terms, it seems, with 
madame’s daughter; but madamc found out that he was 
poor, or something like it, for in no other respect was 
the lady scrupulous. Her veto was therefore laid on 
the correspondence, which nevertheless survived under 
interdict for some time, till Voltaire left the embassy, 
and it died of itself ; for he wrote the * Oedipe,’ became 
talked of by al^ Paris, and noticed by the Marquis de 
Vellars. Gradually the man grow great in the eyes of 
his generation, liis fame qs a poet and philosopher filled 
all IDurope, hot fbrgctting the Hague ; and when it had 
reached the zenith, Madame Dunoyer collected liis 
letters to her daughter, which remained in her custody, 
tlie receiver being by this time married, and published 
them at her own expense in a handsomely-bound volume. 
Whether to be revenged pn fortune for permitting her 
to miss BO notable a son-in-law, or on him for obeying 
her commands, it is now impossible to determine, but 
her book served to show the World that the early billets- 
doux of a great genius might be just aa milk-and-watery 
as those of common peo^. 

Indeed letter-publishing seems to have been quite the 
rage in the eighteenth century, l^e Secretary La 
Beaumene stole all Madame de Mkintenbn’s letters to 
licr brother, setting forth her difficulties in humouring 


Louis XrV,, and printed them at Copenhagen. Some 
copies were obligingly forwarded to Versailles, but 
madame assured the king they were beneath his royal 
notice, which, being confirmed by his copfessor, was of 
course ^lieved; but the transaction looks like retri- 
butive justice on her wclLknown practice of keeping 
sundry post-office clerks in pay to furnish a copy of 
every letter sent or received by the principal persons at 
court, not excepting even the royal family. Among 
these were copied tlie celebrated letters of the Dauphl- 
ness Charlojite Elizabeth of Bavaria, which now, in good 
plain, print, present to all readers of taste in that de- 
partment a complete chronicle of all the scandal, gossip, 
and- follies of Versailles ; and that princess, whose priile 
stood so high on her family quartcrings, was gravely 
rebuked, and obliged to ask jmrdon seven years after 
for certain unconiplimonfcary passages in her epistles 
regarding madamc when she first cainc to court as nur- 
sery governess to the king’s children. 

Dangerous approvers have old letters been from throne 
to cottage. Many a specious statement, many a fair 
profession, ay, and many a promising friendship, have 
they shaken down. Readers, liave a care of your de- 
posits in the post-oflice; they are pledges givpn to time. 

It is strange, though true, how few historical characters* | 
are benefited by the publication of their letters, surviv- 
ing, as such things do, contemporary interests aad pre- 
judices, as well as personal infiueiice. 

There must be something of the salt that will not 
lose its savour there to make them serve the writers in 
the eyes of posterity. What strange confidence the age 
of hoop and periwig put In letter- writing ! Divines 
published their volumes of controversy or pious exhor- 
tation, made up of epistles to imaginary friends. Mrs 
Chapone’s letters to her niece nourished the wisdom of 
British belles; while Lord Chesterfield’s to his son were 
the glass of fashion for their brothers ; and Madame de 
Sevigne’s to her daughter, written expressly for publi- 
cation, afforded models for the wit, elegance, and senti- 
ment of every qircle wherein her language was spoken. 
The epistolary style’^LUiUerent power of charactcrisution 
naturally rcconnuenoed it in the construction of their 
novels, and many a tale of fiimc and fashion in it»>da}% 
besides * La Nouvellc Heloise,’ and * Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,’ was ingeniously composed of presumed correspond- 
ence. , 

Chinese literature is said to possess numerous fictions 
in that form; but it is not to be regretted that modern 
novelists, whose name is more than legion, pass it by in 
favour of direct narrative ; for, under the best arrange- 
ment, a number of letters can give but a series of view's, 
telling the principals’ talc in a broken, sketchy fashion, 
and leaving little room for the fortunes of second-rate 
lieople, w'ho are not always the lowest company in a 
novel. Tours and travels tell pleasantly in letters, sup- 
posing of course the letters to be w’ell written; for some 
minds have such a w'ondrous affinity for the common- 
place, that the most important event or exciting scene 
sinks to the every-day level under their pen. 

Sir Andrew Mitchell, w'bo was British ambassador to 
Prussia during the seven years’ war, writes from the 
camp before Prague concerning that great battle which 
turned the scale of power in Germany, and served Eu- 
rope to talk of till the French Revolution, in a style, 
but for quotations from the bulletin, suitable to the 
election of some civic alderman; and a less knoAvn tra- 
veller, w'yiting to a friend of the glare of Moscow’s 
burning, which lie saw from a liussian country-house, 
reddening the northern night, describes it as * a very 
impressive circumstance, calculated to make one guard 
against fire.’ 

It has been remarked that, as a general rule, poets 
write the best, and scdibolmasters the worst letters. 
That the former, in common with literary men of any 
order, should be at least Interesting correspondents, 
seems probable ; but #by instructors of youth should 
be generally stritiken with deficiency in letter- writing 
is not so easy of explauation. 
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Spipo one hfts also obserred that, independent of 
inehtal gifts and graces, characters somewhat cold and 
frivolous generally write the most finished letters, and 
instanced Horace Walpole, whose published epistles 
even in our distant day commanded a degree of atten- 
tion never to be claimed by^tlipso of his superior con- 
temporaries— the highly-gifted Burke and the profound 
Johnson. It may be tnat tlie court gossip in and upon 
which Horace lived has done much for the letters from 
Strawberry Hill, but the vein must have been there; 
and the abilities, that shine in the w'orld of action or of 
letters, the conversational talents or worthiness of soul, 
do not make the cleverest correspondent. 

Count Stadion, prime minister to the elector of 
Mayeneo, according to Goethe, hit on an easy method 
of niaking an impression by letters. He obliged his 
secretary, Laroche, to practise his handwriting, wliich 
it appears he did with considerable success ; and, says 
the poet in his own memoirs, being ‘ passionately at- 
tached to a lady of rank and talent, if ho stopped in 
her society till late at night, his secretary was in the 
meantime sitting at homo, and hammering out the most 
ardent love-letters*, the count chose one of those, and 
sent it thi^^ very night to his beloved, who was thus 
^necessarily ’ convinced of tlie incxtinguisliablc fire of 
her passionate adorer.’ 

« Hdl/is!* as Madame d’Epigny remarked wdien turn- 
ing over the printed epistles of a deceased friend, * one 
can never guess how little truth the post brings one;’ 
but from the following tradition, it would seem the less 
the better. Among tlie old-world stories of (Germany 
are many regarding a fairy cliicf or king, knowm from 
rustic times as Number Nip, or Count-the-Turnips. 
One of his pranks waa played in an ancient inn of 
Heidelberg, where, on a December night, he mixed the 
wine with a certain essence distilled from the flowers 
of Elfland, which had the effect of making all who tasted 
it tell iiotlUng but truth with either tongue or pen till 
the morning. The series of quarrels which took place 
iu consequence round the kitclicn fire l^^long not to the 
pi^sent subject ; but in the rdiiU^nrlonr there sat, all 
from Vienna, a poet, a student, a merchant, and a priest. 
After supper, each of these' remembered that he had a 
letter to write — the poet to his' mistress, the merchant 
to his wife, the priest to the bishop of his diocese, and 
the student to tps bachelor uncle, Herr Weisser of Leo- 
poldstad, who had long declan^d him his heir. Some- 
how iKfxt morning they were all at the post-offlee be- 
seeching their letters back ? but the mail had been 
despatched, and the talc records how, after that evening’s 
correspondence, the poet’s liege lady dismissed him, the 
merchant and liis wife were divorced, the priest never 
obtained preferment, and none of the letters were an- 
swered except the student's, whom Herr Weisser com- 
plimented on having turned out such a prudent, sen- 
sible young man, but hoped he wouldn’t feel disappointed, 
as himself intended to marry immediately. 

The most curiously-charactcristic letters now made 
puViUc property are those of Sir Walter llaleigh to Queen 
Elizabeth, written from the Tower (to which the histo- 
rian of the world was committed for a wedding without 
her majesty’s permission), and in the highest tone of 
desperation that a banished lover could assume; the 
correspondence between Frederick of Prussia and Vol- 
taire, then of France, after what was called their recon- 
ciliation, beginning with the grandest compliments, and 
ending with reminiscences of quite another kiad, parti- 
cularly that from the royal pen, which opens with, ‘ You 
who from tlie heights of philosophy look down on the 
weakness and follies of mankind,’ and concludes with 
the charge of appropriating candle-ends ; and the epistles 
of Honeaeau durin his residence in England, which 
discoveries of black considracies 
effidhst faine, and threats of adjournment 

to the i^rkhouse, if his ftiends would not assist him to 
in a better : style than most country gentlemen of 

l%jere are {nlnted samples with whose writers fame 


has been busy; but who can say what curiosities of 
letter-writing daily mingle with the mass that pours 
through the London Post-Oiflec ? Can it be this con- 
tinual^ custody and superintendence of so large a share 
of their fellow-creatures’ wisdom, fortunes, and folly, 
that endows post-office functionaries in every quarter 
with such an amount of proverbial crustiness, if the 
word bo admissibre? Do they, from the nature of their 
hnsinoss, know too much about the public to think 
them worth civility, so that nobody has yet discovered 
a very polite postmaster or man ? A strange life the 
latter leads in our great cities. The truest representa- 
tive of destiny seems his scarlet coat, seen far through 
street and lane ; at one door he leaves the news of failure 
and ruin, and at another the intelligence of a legacy. 
Here his message is the death of a friend, while to the 
next neighbour he brings ti(lii\gs of one long absent, or 
the increase of kindred ; but without care or knowledge 
of Hieir import, he leaves his letters at house after house, 
and goes his way like a servant of time and fortune, 
as he is, to return again, it may bo, with flir dilFerent 
news as their tireless wheels move on. Are there any 
that have never 'watched for his coming? The dwellers 
in palaces and garrets, large families, and solitary 
lodgers, alike look out for him with anxious hope or 
fear. Strange it is for one to read over those letters 
so washed and waited for when years have passed over 
since their date, and the days of the business, the frieiui- 
ship, or perhaps the wooing, to which they belong arc 
numbered and finished! 

How has the world without and within been altered 
to the correspondents since they were written ? Has 
success or ill fortune attended the aiieculations by which 
they set such store? What have been their effects on 
outward circumstances, and through that certain chan- 
nel on the men ? Has the love been forgotten ? Have 
the friends become strange, or enemies? Have some of 
them passed to the land whose inhabitants send back 
no letters? And how have their places been filled? 
Truly, if evidence were ever wanting regarding the un- 
certainty of all that rests on earth, it might be found in 
a packet of old letters. 

NEWS FROM NATAL. 

[Tbo following letter refers to a paper in No. .103 of this Joimial, 
the object of which was to urge intending emigrantK to mulcc full 
inquiry befoJX} throwing thoinstlvos into an untried field, AVo 
remarked, with reference to the humbler cIuhu of emigrants, avUo 
were more epccially invited, that there was already a lalanirtng 
population upon the apot, in the persona of tlio JiloerH and CafiVc.s. j 

PiKTKRNAniTJIBURO, NaTAI., Aprit I."', liriO. 

Youu letter, dated December 14th, reached me tl.is 
morning ; and I lose no time in answering your ques- 
tions scriatm. 

The land is, so far as I know, for my experience in 
this respect is limited, very variable in point of for- 
tuity. Seeds soon germinate, and break through, but 
in the neighbourhood of this town the soil is a basaltic 
or schistose sand, which is of little use without manure, 
but will do wonders with it. Three crops of oats may 
easily be had in a year ; wheat I cannot speak about, as 
there are so many conflicting opinions. ^ But beyond the 
Urogeni, about twenty miles hence, a practical Scotch 
farmer, a clever and inteUigent man, tells me the soil is 
quite another thing, being some of the very best he ever 
saw, and needing no manure. There is also, I believe, 
good land about the coast; but the Klip river, about a 
hundred or more miles from hence, is universally agreed 
to be the best agricultural district Of the country at a 
distance 1 have no personal or accurate knowledge; but 
freestone is brought ftom a little distance. The mode of 
ouUivation is Usually by a plough drawn by oxen ; very 
strong ploughs are necessary, on account of tlie difficulty 
of minutely controlling the motions of a dozen or fewer 
oxen, some of which must be more or less imperfectly 
‘ treined. I never heard any one mention, even ap- 
proximately^ the height of this town above tlie sea-level, 
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but at a broad guoss, I should think it must be between 
600 and 1000 feet The country rises, however, rapidly 
beyond it, so that in winter the snow can be seen f^om 
my door on mountain -tops, and even sonmtimes 
blocks the roads for a short time. Thirty miles mrthcr 
on from this they tell me a fire is very comfortable nine 
months out of the year. 

About 600 soldiers are garrisoned iif the fort here, and 
perhaps 400 more in the other parts of the district We 
have also a trained CaflVe corps; but whether this force 
is sufficient for all possible contingencies I cannot say. 
No one here seems to anticipate any trouble from the 
Zoolahs under Panda, who is said to have retired fur- 
ther to the north ; and as to the poor creatures living 
in the district-'the broken remains of, as I hear, about 
a Imndred different tribes— when you let us know the 
dogs and horses have combined to expel the human 
race from Essex, then you may exi^ct to hear that these 
simple, faithful people have conspired to expel us white 
folk from Natal. The only outcry liere is, that there 
are not Caffres enough to be * hewers of wood and 
drawers of water* for the colonists. Their inkosi inhdu^ 
or ‘great chief,’ is a government officer, who has an 
almost absolute influence over them, and who recently 
brought away wagon-loads of silver, some gold, and 
(luautitios of cattle from among them, to the amount | 
of L.7000 or more, without a single military attendant, 
either black or white. Nor is there anything to appre- 
hend from the emigrant Boers. Two of their former 
leaders I am in constant intercourse with, and^more 
gentlemanly and pleasant men you would not easily 
meet with at the ‘ West End.* Those who liave gone 
over the Vnal river are, it is said, still restless under 
Pretorius, an African Smith O’Brien ; hut their quar- 
rels are with the Grigua and Basutu chiefs and the 
Capo government. They are a long way off from this 
district, .and have conipletely abandoned all designs 
upon it ; so that there is little more probability of Pre- 
.torius coming here than there was of Mitohcl being 
crowned in London. I am surprised that ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal’ (usually an intelligent, or at least a cautious 
periodical) should recently have represented the Boers 
and Caffres as obstacles to colonisation here. ‘ More 
Boers and more Caffres * is the aspiration of every one 
here : both governors and governed, Dutch and English, 
arc unanimous on this point. * Give me back the Boers, 
and you may all go where you like,’ said an intelligent 
and wealthy merchant in my hearing to a military 
officer ; and the officer could not gainsay the preference 
showm. In short, 1 should have much less apprehension 
of robbery or violence in travelling alone, or with a 
couple of Caffres for two years in this part of the world, 
than 1 should in walking two hours after dark in some 
of tlic thoroughfares of London. There is a yeomanry 
cavalry belonging to this town; but it is like most 
similar volunteer corps— principally child’s play at sol- 
diering. 

As to Byrne’s Company, much more might be said 
than I could put in this letter. Owjng to several causes, 
but principally, I think, in consequence of the slow and 
inefficient conduct of the government here, the gross 
ignorance of the home authorities, and the capricious 
mood of Sir Harry Smith at Cape Town, under which 
two latter powefs the local authorities here are placed, 
the affairs of the emigrants are fallen into lamentable 
confusion ; and not one, so far as I know, is properly 
and legally settled on his land. This has naturally 
rendered many of them dissatisfied, and impoverished 
those who had not handioraft trades to go to. Still j 
I have hot heard of any inatanoe of actual privation, 
and in my own mind 1 have little doubt that at the 
vrorst they can, if they choose, ail earn a present sub- 
sistence, and look forwa^ to something better when 
the chaos is reduced to order. It U useless, however, 
to make any account of the twehty-i^s-land* bounty* 
Whether you would not get tlie cheapest passage in 
Byrne’s ships, is another question ; but you would find 
j it most comfortable to come by an ^t Jndianaan to 


Cape Town, and thence by a coaster, especially if you 
have children, and are anxious for their health or lives. 
This, however, would perhaps involve twice or thrice 
the expense. Some emigrant ships (Bytne’s) have, as 
I hear, been very comfortable, and others verjj much 
the reverse— all greatly depending on the emigrants 
themselves as a body. Do not buy land in England : 
this is about the worst thing you could do : but first 
come and sec, and choose, and hear prices, and com- 
pare them. Country land is quoted at all figures, from 
6d. to L.l per acre, according to quality, situation, cir- * 
cumstanccs, and tenure, the last not the least impor- 
tant. 

The water is very good everywhere, so far as I hear, 
except the water of the port or bay and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, which is not wholesome to new- 
comers. This past summer has been very dry, the first 
instance of the kind for eleven years at least. Gene- 
rally, the summer is wet — some say very wet — and the 
winter very dry. The farmers here, corning mostly 
from the old colony, insist much on irrigation; but 
according to my small experience, 1 do not think an 
English farmer would attach much importance to it. 

As to wild beasts, there are* I believe, a few Jeopards of 
different species (here called tigers), perhaps a lion here* 
and there, but scarcely ever heard of; hyenas and 
jackals are numerous, but the latter are liarmlcss 
enough. A few days ago I saw some urchins playing 
with one they bad just caught; after which one of 
them took it up by the back of the neck, and carried it 
down the town, just as you would a dog. Hyenas (here 
called wolves) tease the cattle at night; but I have 
never heard but once, and that only very vaguely, of 
an ox being killed by them. The oxen and horses here 
are usually turned out all night to graze on ihe open 
plains and hills, so you may suppose there is nothing 
very formidable to be dreaded. Snakes seem to be 
numerous, end some are very poisonous, I have, how- 
ever, never heard of the death of any person here from 
their bite, nor even of any one being bitten in this dis- 
trict A horseman, J^cver, had his steed bitten sud- 
denly a few 'weeks i^o not far from the town, and it 
died in a short time afterwards. • 

Houses ill this town sire built either of * green’ or un- 
hurnt bricks, plastered over, or else burnt bricks, or else 
of the schist-stone so abundant here, wlpch works very 
easily, and hardens by exposure to the air. At D'Urban 
they are mostly brick, or else ‘ wattle and dab.* There 
is at present aband:int work for smiths, carpenters, 
masons, &(j. and there would be more were there more 
capital in the colony. Journeymen get 6s. or 78. per day. 
Horses are never shod here : iron is procured from Cape 
Colony-^both Swedish, which is preferred, and English, 
whieli is considered not tough enough for the kind of 
work most in demand. It w^ould pay well to import iron, 
it being very dear here ; and the same msY be said, 1 
suppose, of a smith’s set of tools. Coal is found in the 
district — a kind of anthracite or Welsh qoal — but is 
Uttlo noticed or worked at present. Newcastle doala 
are, I believe, preferred for smiths’ work^ but are of 
course very dear — about L.7 or L.9 per ton. Carpenters* 
work is mostly about houses at present. Tbere^are no 
fences, and therefore no gates. The farmer in the 
country keeps his eye on his« ploughed field by day, or 
sets a Caffi’e to see that no cattie get in ; and at night 
he shuts up his cattle in a * kraal * or pound, and goes 
to bed in peace, being perhaps half-a-dozen or more 
miles from the nearest ox likely to trespass. 

Of course this state of things Witt not last for ever. A 
carpenter cannot, however fail to do well in making fur- . 
niture, and fitting up houses. The timber used here is 
principally ‘ yellow wood/ which is like deal, only even 
more splintery in the grain $ ‘ itinkwood/ which is a 
dark-grained wood^ answering in its uses almost to ma- 
hogany; * thornwQi^’ tough, and answering perhaps in 
some degree to ash | ^wiid lemon,’ a still tougher wood ; 
and some othem, with Which 1 am unacquainted. Tim- 
ber of all sorts may he easily procured from the sawyers 
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or bu8hmen» as they arc here called, vrlio go out into 
the woods, cut dovi^n the trees, and saw them up into 
plank, quartering, scantling, beams, and what not. A 
yellow wood half or three-quarters inch plank, 20 feet 
by 1, sells fur 3s. 6d* green, or 48. dry. Deal is also 
imported from Sweden sometimes. As to wheelwrights, 
it is generally considered here that no English artisan 
can make a wheel that will bear the tremendous bump- 
ing and jolting of 4he wagons on the primitive roads 
of this part of the world. If any Englishman thinks 
he can, he may come and try his hand w ith the Dutch- 
men. Wagon-making is a business of itself, at which 
many fortunes have been made : a w'agon is as strong as 
a ship, and costs, when new, about L.80 or L.90! Carts 
there are but three or four in the whole country, and 
between the roads and the oxen 1 suppose tliey will not 
soon be found extensively useful. One reason why oxen 
arc BO much' used, is their cheapness of fuirchase — say 
30s., or 40s., or perhaps 50s. if well trained — and of their 
keep, which costs just nothing. Another is, that horses 
are very liable to the horse-sickness (a bronchitic and 
pulmonary complaint of an acute and fatal type) in 
some parts of the district. I think your capital of 
L.400 would be sufficient for you to turn yourself round 
^on as a falrmer ; but much depends on your domestic 
circumstances and your habits of life. If you can live 
in a Qaffre hut for a year or two, and rough it in a 
wagon or in the open air, you cannot fail to get on fast; 
but if you have a wife and family, who would require 
to have a house at first, and comforts and civilisation, 
the case would be wonderfully difierent: you might 
then perhaps bring L.10()(), and yet see the last i^enny 
of it before you got another. 


POETS AND POESY, 

Fkw chance-breathed sylUiblort ! ye bring to mo 
A joy full deep, though voice less it must be. 

now many thoughts nn idly-Hpokcn w'urci 
Doth oft awaken ! even as when f bird 
Lights on A flowery spray— in sonieldi^iuit hjwf. 

Quiet and shady, whero winds wanton nor 
Amid tho young green leaved”, nor over creep 
To ki«w tho bright buds from tindl' balmy sleci>— 

The fair flowers then all nod and dance, and iling 
Their treasure^ odour o'er that gay bird's wing! 

And scarcely can our bitiiubcring thoughts be stirred 
]^y the soft breathing of a dearer word 
Than this one— poesy. 

Oil glorious light, 

That with tliy splondoiir iiiakcst all things bright ! 

Thou loving angel ! on whoso brow the flowers 
Still keep the bloom they wore in Eden's bowers ! 

Can there be those upon w'hose spirit all ** 

Thy fair creations unreliected fall ? 

Alas ! althongh in every soul doth rest 
The capability of being blessed ; 

And each must have the latent power to pri;;e 
What it was formed to love, yet oft it lies 
Self-shadowed 'mid the sunediine, with no thirst 
For fadeless light, no deep desire to bui-st 
Us weary bondage, and to rise above 
Tho cloud that shuts out beauty, truth, and love ; 

The elements of Heaven, where not one tour 
May dim the joy so faintljrdrcained of hen*. 

Jlut few although her wort>hippcrs may bo,' 

And only uuwkurs some who bend tho jicnee, 

Yet beauty is eternal l though on eaftli 
Made visible in things of mortal birth. 

Tims though soixie lyre which hymns her pi-aise bo flung 
To drear decoy, unlaurclled ond unstrung ; 

Though the deep in uslo of some minstrel’s lay, 

With his own life, unhonoured paas away ; 

^0 soul of poesy still lives ! stUi breathes' 

Ite metbdies to fitentle hearts, and wreathes 

For th«|M^i||hfry flowers ; stiU hath Its spell 

, ThS jiw|^oVaIte the lovely things that dwtdl^ 

' 'IJii|i||p||hound'us la.the mysfio air^ 

' YiuSpb'iw Music liretb over tlica* ! 


Though silent oft the spirit-voice must be, 

Till, with a trembling hand, man seta it free ; 

Dy genius, almost divinely, taught 
To^vocalise his heart's luiwordcd thought. 

Oh priest of Beauty ! dweller 'mid tho blaze 
Of that eternal light, whoso faintest rays 
Can, even on earth’s most perishable things. 

Shed bloom Ifke^hat an angel's pinion fliiigH ! 

Bejoice! rejoice I that thus to tlico are given 
The splendours of an intellectual heaven. 

Yet, poet! when from thine unclouded skies 
Becallcd a while by still unbroken ties, 

Thou, with thy fellow-niun, again dost tread 
The common earth, let no vain tears be slicd. 

That thus thy human heart must often share 
The w'eary lot which others always bear. 

But strive thou rather over to reveal 
To all the glories thou hast power to feel ; 

Nor deem thou that tho blessings of thy Clod 
Arc for thyself alone on thee bestowed. 

Fear not, and faint not ! tlioiigh too oft thy strain 
Bci'iii breathed, like winds o'er desert wastes, in vain ; 
Hearts yet shall feel the magic of thy lay, 

And own that in thy soul is shrined a ray 

Divine, though ting6d ever with the hue 

Of thine own thought— tho urn it sti'eanictli throogh. 

Oh ! never till life’s ‘ silver coi-d ’ is brtrkcn. 

May poctb’ words to mo be vainly spoken ! 

Aye to eartli’s crownless kings iny spirit bend:<. 

And owns the sceptre ivhoso mild sway extends 
Wide as humanity can spread its love, 

Of as its wandering fancies o'er can rove ; 

Far as its chainless thought can reach, and high 
As its most soaring hope may dare to 11 y. 

We all owe homage to the mighty few, 

Wh«>— since the days when human life was new, 

And Time’s broad flood was but an infant stream, 
Bright with the radiance of the sun’s first beam— 
Have, as they floated down its tide, flung in 
Tho gems they toiled from their own thoughts to u'lii ; 
And scattered o’er the ivaters lenvos and flowers, 

That by the river bloomed ; those wreaths arc uuns 
Diirs every sparkling jewel ! for true thought 
Is dcathle.ss ; 'twero too sad to deem that aught 
1 lad perished utterly ! Though nuiny a name 
Was breathed too faintly by the lip of Faini; 

For us to catch its tone; though many a lay, 
lleoirt echoed oft, jiatli scorned to pass away ; 

Kt’c it grew silent, all its soul it gave 

To those whoso name and words outlive tlio grave. 

A spirit-life liavc thoughts by poets breathed ; 

Oil ! lot us prize tlie wealth they have bequeathed ; 
Nor idly murmur, though it be not ours 
To give to aftcr-tiinos bright gems or flowers. 


IIUBUILDINU OF THE TEMPLE OF .lEiiUSAl.EM. 

It la stated in the ‘ Berliner Allgemeine Kirchen Zeitung ’ 
tliat the Jews have obtained a firman from tho Porte, grant- 
ing them {lermissioii to build a temple on Mount Zion. The 
projected edifice is, it is said, to equal .Solomon's Temple 
ill magiiificencc. 

* ItEADlNf; MADE EASY ! *« 

M, Carnot has presented a petition to the Assembly from 
M. Jules Aleix, of Baris, stating that he has discovered a 
new method of education, by which a cliild may bo taught 
to read in fifteen Icbsoub of one hour each, A grant of 
51), 000 francs is asked for a model school.-— /VmrA pa/ie/-. 
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NEVER TAKE ABOVE FIVE PER CENT. 
There are in this state of society so many advantages 
I in being rich, and so many disadvantages in being poor, 
ttiat a general solicitude about gain is not to be won- 
dered at. If there is ever to be any better state of 
poeiety, this solieitude may abate ; but while we are all 
left to have our fates shaped by our respective exertions 
.and our particular successes, certainly men will pursue 
wealth, however precarious may be the blessing. Even 
mt)ncy, after all, might become a comparatively respect- 
able pursuit, if men would be governed in it by the 
rules of integrity and prudence. Were it only sought 
for the sake of moderate pleasures, or for the discharge 
of rational family obligations, no moralist could visit it 
with reprobation. It must be admitted, however, that 
t!u» pursuit is very generally in England carried to the 
extent of a vice, if not an impiety, and that its results 
arc seldom of a satisfactory nature. 

The formation of the railways of this empire has been, 
in its mechanical procedure and its effects in public con- 
vcnicncy, most creditable to the country j but how dis- 
creditable tlie whole financial means and arrangements ! 
A notion arises that 10 per cent, may be cleared by 
railways. Railways are, accordingly, projected for nearly 
tlie wljole country at once, though they only could Iwe 
executed with tolerable economy in the course of years. 
Liiwycrs, surveyors, engineers, are feed at ridiculously 
high rates to get the plans prepared and sanctioned. 
Proprietors of ground are bribed witli monstrously high 
prices for their land, or in a more direct manner, to buy 
up their opposition in parliament. The whole business 
is carried throngh in a furor of avaricious madness. 
Mercantile men speculate in the stocks of the companies, 
in order to sell again at an advance; ladies possessed 
of Hmall provisions buy in with the hope of liigh per- 
centages : no class is exempt from the mani%, As an 
adjuvant system, required still further to extend the 
moans of adventure, exchange banks are instituted — 
a kind of pawnbroking, with railway stock for the se- 
curity. Here, for a time, we hear of 7 and 8 per cent, 
being obtained for loans to the railway speculators. At 
length, when a considerable number of railways have 
been made and set in operation, it becomes evident that 
the large returns expected will never be realised; stocks 
fall; tlie.cxchange banks sink in the common ruin; and 
thousands of people find their fortunes revolutionised, 
and their eoci^ position lamentably changed. It is a 
dire result, and the suffering is great ; but is it a new 
thing in the world, or could anything else have been 
reasonably expected ? 

In a proiKjr view of the whole subject, the loss of 
the money is a less punishment than the disgrace ; for 
it surely reflects little lustre on the sagacity of our 
mercantile community, that they should have looked 


for such large gains, since all experience proves that, 
in a state of affairs such as wo have arrived at, any- 
thing but small returns must needs he a rare case, and 
seldom safe when the case occurs. As for the manage- 
ment of railway finances, and the traffic in their stocks, 
it is an indelible stigma on England to whi(ih future 
ages must point with shame mingled with^contempt. 
It is a fact that would be scarcely reconcilable with 
some of the other features of our age, did we not know 
how men may come to entertain self-complacenrviews 
of their own moral state, or their opinions and aspira- 
tions, while tlicy are all the time taking license in every 
description of selfishness and even profligacy. To the 
credit of the country, the sufferers are not vociferous in 
their complaints. Consciousness of the real character 
of their misfortunes keep.s them silent. 

Unhappy England, that put’st thy faith in money! 
canst thou not make up a proper catechism for the 
votaries? Let us suggest one leading commandment 
for it — ^ Never, oh never take above 5 per cenV Be 
assured this is as much as can truly be made by money 
unattendcMl by your ojpiFindustry and care. When ye 
hear, then, any offer m more, listen a>s if ye heard not; 
turn from the specious profferer, whoever or whatbver 
he be, and keej) your mdkiey till you can get an oppor- 
tunity of investment siilliciently moderate in its preten- 
sions. We would have ladies, above tril, to lay this 
command ment to heart. In the gentle sequestration 
from the cares of life in which they arc kept by their 
I)rotectors of the other sex, they have very obscure 
notions of business. They arc little prepared to distin- 
guish amongst contending plans of investment. Very 
often the favourable word of one gentleman friend will 
determine them, and lend to their ruin. For them there 
is a precious simplicity in the rule — if they would only 
put faith in it, and follow it unswervingly — ‘ Never, oh 
never take above 5 per cent. !’ 

We have used the phrase * impiety ' in reference to 
the inordinate pursuit of wealth. It is not hero merely 
meant that the worship of Mammon precludes a tru6 
rcligioh, but the anxiety shown about money exhibits, 
to our apprehension, a practical want of faith, in the 
divine government of the world. We see men struggling 
to be wealthy, under a sort of terror of moderate circum- 
stances. At the best, they are struggling to place their 
children, as they say, in independence, or above want, 
as if their children must necessarily be in wretchedness 
if left without fortunes. This we think a practical im- 
peachment of the arrangements which God has made 
fo&the siisteiitation of his creatures. It is as much as 
to sny— Unless I provide fojp the wants which certain 
human beings will be experiencing thirty years hence, 
nothing else will, and these creatures will accordingly be 
in misery. Now We know the fact to be, that God gives 
a harvest every year, and that on an average a suffi- 
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ciency U produced for all his creatures. We also know 
that the faculties of the creatures about whom we are 
so anxious are so formed, empowered, and commissioned 
by the Almighty, in relation to the physical circum- 
stances around us, that they cannot fail to work out a 
livelihood, if allowed tolerably fair play. Why, then, 
this excessive solicitude about the welfare of posterity? 
Is it not what we have called it— an impiety ? An ex- 
treme anxiety about our own future is a fault of the 
same kind, only somewhat more selfish. God is actually. 
60 good as to give us more day by day than we need, 
and we repay him by fearing that a time will come when 
he. will give us nothing. Is it not a shameful imputation 
on His providence ? How on earth can any such mon- 
strous passion be defended ? 

That riches sought in such a spirit should make 
unto themselves wings and fiy away — that the bostdaid 
schemes of provision for the distant future should so 
often fail— that the Croesuses of to-day should so often 
become the beggars of to-morrow— is surely not to be 
wondered at when Hve consider the real character of all 
such things. It would of course bo most unreasonable 
to expect that God should bless our blasphemies against 
himself. « 

Y It is among the middle or mercantile classes in this 
country that the worship of Mammon is most predo- 
minaxt. These classes arc not deficient in religious 
profession, whatever be the state of their inner nature. 
The very insecurity of their afikirs seems to assist in 
driving them into a peculiar zeal. Can we suppose 
such persons to have the faintest perception of the 
divine truth breathed in the words which they must 
often read and hear read — ‘ Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat j neither for the body, what ye 
shall put on. Consider the ravens; for they neither 
BOW nor reap, and God feedetU them : how much better 
arc ye than the fowls! Consider the lilies how they 
grow i they toil not, they spin not ; yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. If God 
then so clothe the grass, which to-day is in the field, 
and to-morrow is cast into fi;»v)vcn, how much more 
will he clothe you, 0 ye of littlefaitk?’ For the sake 
of fi)rce, a hyperbolic foMi of language is here used j 
but it is the expression, neveitheless, of tiie ordinance 
of God, that there is a natural provision fur the wants 
of the humaa family. Strange that sentences so re- 
commended to our profoundest veneration, sliould day 
after day pass over the minds of multitudes, as if they 
had no meaning whatever! Yet such must be the case, 
judging from the facts shown on the surface of middle- 
class society. The result of their neglect has been well 
described : * The rich man sliall lie down, but he shall 
not be gathered : he openeth his eyes, and ho is not. 
Terrors take hold on him as waters ; a tempest etealeth 
him away in the night. God shall cast upon him and 
not spare; he would fain flee out of his hand. Men 
shall clap their hands at him, and shall hiss him out of 
liU place.’ 

when, a young lady, brought up in idleness, and with 
expensive liablts, was to be maintained, the ease be- 
came altogether different; and though Aunt Yi was 
williwg to deny herself, and share everything with 
poor Emily Lattimcr, yet Emily’s delicate health, and 
still more delicate nurturing, involved an amount of 
expense and anxiety which not a little harassed and 
perplexed the worthy, kind>Iiearted soul. Miss Latti- 
luer had but one relative in the w'orld, and this was an 
old lady resident at a village called Eldersidc, situate 
about seven miles from the market town where Aunt 
Vi lived. Aunt Vi had often heard of Miss Con- 
way’s eccentricities, and her history was perfectly fa- 
miliar to her ; but until Emily Lattimer became an 
inmate of her dwelling, she had no personal acquaint- 
ance with Miss Conway. Now, however, a degree of 
interest attached to this personage, from the fact of 
Emily being her nearest of kin ; and after a time, Aunt 
Vi determined on driving over to Elilerside, and intro- 
ducing herself and her protegee to Miss Conway’s notice. 
From her earliest years this lady had been noted for 
penurious habits, and for a diseased love of amassing 
money for its own sake. She had inherited a large for- 
tune, entirely at her own disposal ; and it was conjec- 
tured that when she went to India, to join an only 
brother who held a lucrative appointment in the East, 
a love disappointment, the first and last tender emo- 
tion she ever experienced, influenced Miss Conway’s 
self-bauishmcnt from her native land. .Let that liavc 
been as it might, it was certain that her original defects 
of character or disposition became more glaring than 
heretofore, amounting at length to an absolute mania; 
and when, after an ahsence of twenty years, her 
brother’s decease was publicly notified, Miss Conway 
made her reappearance in England, and settled down 
in the secluded village of Elderside, accompanied by a 
black female domestic named Faadeonc. 

Here Miss Conway establislicd herself in a small 
lodging, consisting of two rooms, over a corn-t;hiindler’a 
shop ; the absolute necessaries of life were not Avanting, 
but the strict economy of her housekeeping, and of all 
her unavoidable disbursements, led folks naturally to 
imagine that her ample original fortune must have 
been appropriated by her unprincipled brother, who 
had died deeply insolvent. Indeed wlien such hints 
were thrown out. Miss Conway would shake her head 
mysteriously, and look (as far as she could) like ati 
injured innoc^ent, muttering that must cast no re- 

flections on the departed, and that she was very thank- 
ful to have even a small pittance left to preserve 
her from starvation or the workhouse. This supposi- 
tion was verified from its being perfectly well-known 
that Miss Conway had no property in India or else- 
where, excepting a small sum invested in the funds, 
from which she drew her income. She did not scruple 
to confess how limited that income was, often boasting 
of her own good management in eking it out. Many 
peopld pitied the poor lonely old woman, and said it 
was ‘very hard* tliat an extravagant brother should 
have defrauded an only sister thus ; but others smiled 
sagaciously, confessing that it. was ‘odd,’ though they 
were sure Miss Conway never had sufilered hers^ to be i 
cheated by any one, and knew how to take care of her 
own against the whole world. 

No : there was some secret or mystery which it seemed 
Impossihle to peh^te; for there was no enlighten, 
ment; i« to Miss Onnwiiy’s proceedliisgs in distant Mdian 
lahds. FiM^aene Was shd stefdlhy in all her 

movements, usually silent ; and when she did speak, it 
was to her mistress in an unknown dialecti ibr she had 
learnt but few words of the English language, being 
apparently iadiflerent to any knowledge %he might 
gain in our cold northern clime, lint j^oogh appa- 
rently docile towards her mistress^ bearing Miss Con- 
way’s iU-humout and fretfulness with ihdlan stoicism, 
existing, too, almost on air, yet there was yi somiJiiny 
inexplicable about Faadecne which made Hmse who 
were close observers uneasy in her preiehoe. She Was a 

AUNT VIOLA. 

Tma traditionary lore of our family was enriched with 
some curious anecdotes of an individual, familiarly 
known ns Aunt Haneoourt, whose 

^nderful instincts for tife roeovety of lost or concealed 
:j|^r6|>ei;i:y amounted idmost to a mirfmulod^^^ People 

eawe from ^ar ip consult hei^ fe|Lth^^ cele^ 

brity had widely spread, report was 

never wrong in her deductions ; yet Aunt Vi was ex- 
: tremely chary of bestowing her advico, and made it a 
gr^t favour to do so, except in rare instances, when 
her in^rest was strongly excited. An early and valued 
friUnd, dying after a long interval of separation, IdS a 
destifctite orplmn daughter to the beneficent care of 
'■X^e VhaMlho was by no means in affluent chreum^ 
niceipt of an income Which suffleed 
mr round surplus over 

anftBP^.:'!ueihg devoted to works of charity. But 
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middle-aged woman, with a sooty oomplexion, and small 
pinched features ; and the ex^ession of her keen black 
eyes was sinister and cunning to a painful degree, 
giving one the idea of being watched by an ogress. 

Miss Conway had never once been known to cross 
the threshold since she had resided at Elderside ; her 
mode of life and eccentric employinpnt, coupled with 
the importance she attached to it, had given rise to 
much idle conjecture and laughter — but who could guess 
what this simple but incessant employment was ? It 
was the manufacture of pincushions, which she pre- 
sented to every individual who approached her; na 3 % 
she sent tliern by dozens to tbe friends and acquaint- 
ances of these individuals when they could be prevailed 
on to .accept the charge. 

These pincushions were about six inches square, j 
covered with silk or velvet, and elaborately embroidered 
by Miss Conway; Fandeene*s sole serious occupation 
being in cutting llunnel into shreds for tbe cases, 
stufhng the cases, and preparing them for her mistress 
to cover. Beautiful little things they were ; and Miss 
Conway often sighingly declared that the materials cost 
lier a little fortune. When advised to give up the em- 
ployment, and turn to something more useful — such as 
making clothes for poor children— she looked wild and 
8(;ared, became restless, and never again (jordially re- 
ceived the person who offered this advice. Making 
pincushions was the business of her life ; piles of them 
were always to be seen in a large covered basket in one ^ 
corner of the sitting-room, and nothing won Miss Ooti- I 
M'ay’s favour equal to asking for a whole batch of them. : 
Fancy-bazaars and fancy-shops were stocked with these 
j)retty articles — there was not a soul in the village of 
Elderside who did not possess one or more of Miss Con- 
way’s pincushions; the charity children each had a 
handsome one — and still the daily labours of Miss Con- 
way and her dark assistant progressed, and there was 
always a stock on hand. The most remarkable feature 
of the case was, that notwithstanding Miss Conway’s 
passion for supplying others, she herself was contented 
with a faded pincushion, which always stood on her 
humble toilet- table studded with pins, and much the 
worse for wear ; it was covered with rich scarlet velvet 
embroidered with gold, and once had doubtless been 
very handsome, though now tarnished and faded. But 
when Miss Conway’s visitors joked her, saying that 
she ought to present the toilet-table with a new cushion, 
the old lady invariably grew uneasy and reserved, 
evincing a nervous irritability which the trifling cir- 
cumstance did not seem to warrant— Faadeene mean- 
whiles rolling her black eyes, and not unfrequently 
grinning when her mistress’s hkek was towards her. 

None of these things were lost on Aunt Vi; but 
whatever tliat wonderful woman’s cogitations were, she 
kept them to lierself, though it was noticed how un- 
usual were the reveries in which she indulged, while 
her countenance wore an anxious and absent air. But 
after a time, these clouds gradually cleared a^y, Aunt 
Vi's placid smiles again were seen— she appearing like 
one suddenly relieved from a load of care, or as if a 
difficult problem^were mastered. 

‘ Aunt Vi has more on her mind than she cares to 
tell just yet,’ said her intimates; *but there will be 
some strange discovery by and by about that queer 
Hiss Conway’s lost pro^rty, fw sAe’/Z find it put, be 
sure.' . '■ 

* But,’, said another, ^ there's nothing to find out^ for 
thejpobr toul^ bad higher it.’ 

‘Tut, ttttl’ rejoined the "*Madge 

Conway gripped it too tight for that. Wherever it 
is, it isn’t lost, mark my words— Miss Viola’s scent is 
finer than you opuld believe for this sort a' game.’ 

‘ Well, neighbour/ said the other, *1 hope you may 
he in the right, and that the ^roxierty is safe, for sweet 
Emily Lattimer’a sake-^for if the old dies without 
a will (and they do say she has a horror of /making 
one, thinking it a forerunner of death), Emily, os 
nearest of kin, claims all slie dies worth.* 


‘ Ay, ay, leave Miss Vi alone ; she knows that and 
a good deal more too : where she gets her knowledge 
from, ’tis not for us, or the likes of us, to say.’ This 
was uttered in a solemn tone, which conveyed more 
than the w'ords themselves, as the gossips separated. 

Aunt Vi, accompanied always by Emily Lattimer, 
frequently visited Miss Conway during the ensuing six 
months. No remarks wlmtever were elicited from Aunt 
Vi respetding these visits ; her lips were scrupulously 
sealed, though shej had bccon\e a welcome visitor to 
Miss Conway, from the fact of never going to Elderside 
empty-handed— poultry, eggs, vegetables, or fruif^ al- 
ways forming the pleasant little oU’erings, which, with 
infinite satisfactirjn, Miss Conway received at Aunt Vi’s 
hands. But Aunt Vi’s eyes were wide open, and as 
keen as Fimdcene’s, who had regarded with an ill-con- 
cealed <li8like and jealousy the intimacy of her mistress 
with these liberal-iianded strangers ; for Emily, at Aunt 
Vi’s desire, had purchased a large assortment of gay 
remnants, for the manufacture of tlm pincushions, which 
she had presented to Miss Conway. AVelcome visitants 
they were to the mistress, unwelcome to the dark do- 
nwjstic. But not the minutest circumstance passed 
unheeded by Aunt Vi ; she, indeed, had formed lier own 
conclusions deliberately, positively; but how to act 
upon them for the ultimate benefit of Emily Lattiiner 
was the delitsate point. * 

‘ I must be patient,’ soliloquised Aunt Vi, * and keep 
a sharp eye on that serpent Faadeene.* 

But to the surprise even of Aunt Vi, Miss Conway 
one day informed her with tears of vexation (for where 
could she get so cheap and useful a servant?) that Fna- 
deene insisted on returning to her own country directly, 
giving no reason s.ave tliat she wished to be amtmg 
her ‘own people’ once more. ‘I really thought that 
she was attached to me,’ iJobl)ed the old lady with her 
lax> full of pimjushions, ‘ for I bought her when she was 
a girl— an^ her purchase money wasn’t a trifle, for she 
came of a high caste — but of course this is a free coun- 
try, and I cannot keepF|jiadeene against her will. But 
what she means to d%fOr v'here she nieans to go, I don’t 
know, for it is alP stuff for her to talk about her “.own 
people she is contaminateifand has lost caste, and they 
will disown her; and she hasn’t a penny in the world. 

But go she will, and I Imve asked neighbour T to 

answer an advertisement in the papers for a native 
servant to attend on a family going to India in a few 
weeks,’ 

And when Aunt Vi questioned Faadeene on the 
subject, she corroborated this account, saying, * Me go 
home— me no Englces any more, ma’am.* 

Shortly after this conversation, and when Faadeene’s 
departure was all arranged, Miss Conway sickened, and 
became speedily in so alarming a state, that Aiitit Vi 
would have sent her own medical attendant to sec the 
sufferer ; but the bare mention of such a propositipn 
throw the old lady into a paroxysm of rage which 
threatened immediate dissolution. 

‘ She hated lawyers, doctors, and parsons, and Would 
Imve none of them ; * declaring that she knew how to 
doctor herself better than any quack of them all^ and 
‘she wasn’t going to die yet— not she.* HoWevOri Aunt 
Vt was seriously uneasy; she had het own reasons 
doubtlessr— i)©rhaps she saw death in the ^ciifo’a face ; 
and on quitting Elderside, she miyately Charged the 


peopi© of the house, who wei© |l|h)y to 

send a messenger tpf her on Bfo: inatai^t should any 
change occur for the woif|iCiAM^ 
promised’ to do. ■ 

Miss Conway's illness had Cpfofoenced with violent 
sickness, followed by torpor and loss of appetite, the 
sickness recurring at intervals; Faadeene alone attended 
upon her, and was apparently attentive to her duties, 
while poor Miss Conway incessantly implored her ‘ not 
to desert her old mistress in sickness;' hnt Faadeene 
turned a deaf ear to Ihm piteous intreaties, muttering 
with a determined and obstinate air, ‘Me go, 
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In three days* time Faadeene was to join the family 
wh6 had engaged her for tlie Indian voyage ; and Aunt 
Vi had undertaken the task of nursing the lonely 
woman until help could be procured to ple^e and 
tetisfy the invalid, little thinking that Miss Conway 
would so soon be beyond the reach of human aid. It 
was yet early morning when a messenger arrived at 
Aunt Vi’s cottage, with the tidings that Miss Conway 
had been found dead in her bed a few hours previously. 
The people of the house said that Faadeene, who always 
slept in the deceased’s chamber, had alarmed them as 
daylight dawned, teUing them in her brokeii accents 
that on going to look nt ‘ma’am Sahib* to see if she 
slept easily, she found ‘poor ma’am cold, and breathe 
no more.’ 

Aunt Vi, on viewing the remains, was, for her, greatly 
excited, her mood being usually placid and composed ; 
she quickly and sharply cast her eyes round the cham« 
her, and her face flushed as she called Faadeene to 
come forward from the corner of the next apartment, 
where the Indian woman crouched, whining dismally. 
Faadeene slowly and reluctantly entered the chamber 
of death, her black eyes distended, and fixed on Aunt 
Vi, who quietly said, ‘ Where is the scarlet^velvet pin- 
^ cushion that always stood on that toilet-table?’ point- 
ing to the homely piece of furniture with its shabby 
garniture at the foot of the bed. Faadeene looked 
terrified ; and no wonder, for Aunt Vi had an impres- 
sive and warning way with her, and now she stood 
as if reading the culprit’s he.-jrt After some hesitation 
Faadeene muttered, ‘She bid rip ’em up, for cover 
new, ma'am.’ 

‘And have you “ripped them” since I was here 
yesterday?’ demanded Aunt Vi in a voice of thunder. 

‘ No, no, ma’am j mo no rip ’em yet, please,’ replied 
the now trembling and astounded woman, who evi- 
dently believed that she had a sorceress to deal with, 
from whom it was useless to affect any concealmerit. 

* Then place it where it was — nothing is concealed 
from me.’ 

As Aunt Vi said this, Fathit^jpe slowly drew from 


a round glittering gem fell on the ground, eliciting a 
smothered groan from the Indian woman. It was a large 
and splendid dUmond ! 

* Behold Miss Conway’s lost fortune ! * exclaimed 
Aunt Vi, as she held it up exultingly. 

‘ You are indeed a witch, madam ! * said the lawyer, 
bowing with old-j^shioncd gallantry. 

* Ah, my dear sir,* replied Aunt Vi, ‘ it did not need 
much sagacity on my part to discover poor Conway’s 
secret. Had she not betrayed it by her lurking and 
uncontrollable glances of anxiety towards that lieap of 
flannel and velvet, the serpent Faadeene would liave 
done 80. But, truth to tell,’ added Aunt Vi modestly, 
*I have a singular power for such detections: may T 
ever be directed to use it for wise purposes !* 

Little more remains to be told. The proper measures 
of examination were immediately resorted to, when a 
small quantity of some poison not generally known in 
Europe was discovered in the stomach of the deceased. 
Of course suspicion rested on Faadeene — her intended 
departure, and secretion of the pincushion by Aunt Vi’s 
testimony, pointing her out as the culprit. All was 
confirmed by the succeeding deed of darkness ; for the 
Indian woman effected her own destruction by the sanio 
means; a small box, most cunningly secreted, being 
afterwards found on her person containing a portion of 
the fatal powder. She had preserved an obstinate, un- 
broken silence since her apprehension, and died without 
a word or sign. There was nothing but conjecture as 
to the history of the recovered diamond ; but from the 
departed lady’s morbid passion for hoarding, there 
seemed no doubt that she had invested her fortune in 
this unusual mode for the purpose of concentrating in 
one point the wealth she worshipped, and so having it 
always before her eyes or within her grasp. Connected 
in some strange manner with this mania was the manu- 
facture of pincushions; hut poor Miss Conway, there 
can be no doubt, laboured under a certain degree of 
insanity. However this may be, she must have struck 
a good bargain with the Eastern jewel-merchant, for the 

1 'ai "r z.'-; V” " I exceeding that which, in the ordi- 

identical faded cushion, nary course of things, the purchaser could possiblv liavo 
and Vithout once , taking Ittr eyes off the soroeress, re- 1 paid for it ^ i - 


placed it on ihe little tabic. Aunt Vi took it up, c.are- 
fully examined it round and round, and perfectly satis- 
fied herself that it had not been ripped ; she then 
followetl Faadeene out of the chamber, locked the door, 
put the key in her pocket, and sat down to write two 
notes, which she sent down stairs by Emily X^attimer^ 
with a request to Mr Edwards, the master of the house, 
to despatch them instantly by a safe hand. X^aadeene 
meanwhile Jay rolled up like a great ball of calico, 
emitting from time to time tmcoutli sounds of distress, 
but frequently peering out at Aunt Vi witli a wild and 
scowling glare. 

Aunt Vi, liowever, remained mute and immovable, 
Emily sitting beside her in anxious suspense, wonder- 
i ng how aU this was to end, and what it portended. At 
length the door of the parlour opened, and two elderly 
gentlemen appeared almost simultaneously on the scene : 
one was the medical praotltioner from N— -, who had 
answered Aunt Vi’s summons ; the other was a solicitor 
■« J'^pute from the same place. Mr Edwards was 
aifewoear, 

V? Jtated the case, and expressed her suspicions. The 
8?^ well acquainted % oommou report wit^ 

past 

the 

®ht-»ow Aunt: i-hir' 

of :'scLssors; 

^ witness-Sg- tSu!:^ 
i^uon 



No will was found, and Emily Lattimcr succeeded 
without opposition to all the deceased had died worth ; 
her descendtants carefully preserving a faded velvet pin- 
cushion beneath a glass-case — the memorable ciisliion 
wherein was hidden the missing fortune. Aunt Vi, as 
may readily be credited, increased in fame; nay, bad 
she flourished in the dark ages, it is probable t))at .she 
would have been accused of practising the forbidden 
arts ; but fortunately, in these enlightened times, the 
magical influence of penetration and instinctive wisdom 
is acknowledged, without giving people the idea of 
burping their possessor for a wizard. 


THE SUN. 

Op all the links in the stupendous chain of the cosmos, 

the sun, next to our own planet, is that which wc are 

most concerned in knowing well, wliile it is precisely 

that which we know the least. This glorious orb has 

always been involved in the deepest mystery. All that 

had been revealed to us oonGerning' it« till very 2^. 

cently, was, deriv^ dtBdiw- 

ttipns of ^he elder 

lii^tiKnii envelopment, it times 

fm, 'Turiouf thn . 

:disk.-., 

happen ■ 

■ ;the' ' Of . / ■ 
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hiul always received from astronomers generally. No 
individual observer ever thought of devoting himself to 
the solar phenomena alone, while the public oj^serva- 
tories confined themselves to merely observing the suii's 
(Milrnination at noon, or to ascertaining the exact dura- 
tion of its eclipses. ^ 

Wc knew, from the observations of Cassini and Her- 
schel, that the spots on the sun's disk are not alike nu- 
merous every year ; and Kunowsky particularly drew 
the attention of astronomers to the fact, that while in 
the years 1818 and 1819 very large and numerous ones 
appeared, some visible even to the naked eye, very few, 
on the contrary, and those of but tritliog size, were seen 
in the years 1822-1824, But it was reserved for the in- 
defatigable Schwabe of Dessau, who has devoted him- 
self for a long series of years to this one single object, to 
establish the fact of these spots observing a certain 
periodicity. Among the results of his labours— for as 
yet we have only his brief announcements to the scien- 
tifiti world in the * Astronomical Notices * — are the fol- 
lowing: — 1. That the recurrence of the solar spots has 
a period of about ten years ; 2. That the number of the 
single groups of one year varies at the minimum time 
from twenty -five to thirty, while in the maximum 
years they sometimes rise to above threo hundred ; 
Tiiat with their greater abundance is combined also a 
! greater local extension and blackness of the spots ; 4. 

I That at the maximum time, the sun, for some years 
I together, is never seen without very considerable spots. 

I The last maximum appears to have been of a peculiarly 
I rich character, as, from February 1887 till December 
1 840, solar spots were visible on every day of observa- 
tion ; while the number of groux>s in the former of those 
years amounted to (W3. 

Blit if a single individual, by observations continued 
unbroken for entire decenniuins, has thus revealed to us 
! tlic most important fact hitherto known relating to the 
sun, there are other questions not less important which 
can only find their sohitiou in tlie carirful observation of 
a rarely -occurring interval of perhaps 1 or 2 miimtes. 
The splendour of the sun is so amazingly great, as to 
preclude us entirely from perceiving any object in his 
immediate proximity unless projected before his disk as 
a darkening object. At 10, or 15 degrees even from the 
sun, when this luminary is above the horison, all the 
fixed stars vanish from the most powerful telescopes. W e 
are therefore in utter ignorance whether the space be- 
tween him and Mercury is occupied or not by some 
other denizen of the planetary system. To enable as to 
explore the sun’s immediate proximity, we require a 
body that shall exclude his rays from our atmosphere, 
and yet leave the space round sun open to our view. 
Such an object can of course be neitltCr a cloud nor 
any terrestrial q)^ject, natural or artificial, since parts 
of the atmosphere will exist behind it which will be 
impinged ^on by Jhe sun^a rays. Only during a total 
eclipse ean theM^ b^ fulfilled, and even tlieh: 

but for a ve^y W imay still be lost to 

the ob^^t^ tbr6%h^ weatl^r ior from too 

■. low '■ ■ '■ . . 

Notwithstanding' that this rare ; oppor- 

tunity is the boiy polsibiti bne 
better acquainted iwith M ^ 

' ' ;lblhinary ''bfday;^ii||ibhh)ile^^ 

"" of 'Mior hny othet'pnrpbse: 

■■■'tbe eaTrth,^'iiirhich.. niight; have.:. :i^ 
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■ diiTeren^i'wiut^ever.'it'm^^ hiyh.\b?|iai;:^hhptihoweV^^^ j 
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8th of July 1842 — the day on which the last total | 
eclipse of the sun t(K)k place — witnessed the most dis- | 
tinguished of these assembled for the purpose of making, i 
for the first time, observations (Adulated to afiTord us 
some insight into this greatest mystery of the celestial 
world. This eclipse was total on a zone which traversed 
the north of Spain, the south of France, the region of 
the Alps and Styria, and a portion of Austria, Central j 
Russia and Siberia, terminating in China; so that tlie | 
observatories of Marseilles, Milan, Venice, Fadua, 
Vienna, and Ofen, all supplied with excellent klescopes, 
and in full activity, came within its range ; while many 
astronomers, at whose observatories the eclipse was not 
visible, set ont for places situated within the zone just 
described. Thus Arago and two of his colleagues re- 
paired to Perpignan, Airy to Turin, Schumaciver to 
Vienna, Strutb and Schidloffsky to Lipezk, and Stu-* 
bendorff to Koe^akow^ Most of them were favoured by 
the weather. Let us now see what tl»e combined en- 
deavours of these practised and well-furiiished observers 
have made us acquainted with. 

First, as regards the obscurity, it was so great, that 
five, seven, and in some cases as many as ten stars were 
visible to the naked eye. A reddish light v^s seen to 
proceed from the horison — that is, from those regions^ 
where tho darkness was not total — and by this liglit 
print of a moderate size could, with a little difficillty, be 
read. Such jdants as usually close their petals at night 
were seen in most places to. close them also during the 
eclipse. The thermometer fell from 2 to 3 degrees of 
Reaumur, and in the fields about Perpignan a heavy 
dew fell. A change in the colour of the light, and con- 
sequently of tlie enlightened objects, was noticed by 
many, although they were not agreed in their descrip- 
tion of it. But this diversity may have been caused by 
the nature of the air at dilferent places being probably 
different, and the degree of obscurity very unequal. At 
Lipezk, where the eedipse lasted the longest, being 3 
minutes and 5 seconds, a darkness similar to that of 
night set in, and ther^tlie eclipse began exactly at j 
noon. I 

The efiect of tfle eclipse on the animal creation, was 
similar to what had been Observed before in the like 
circumstances; they ceased eating; draught -animals 
suddenly stood still ; domestic birds fled to tho stables, 
or sought other places of shelter ; owls* and bats flew 
abroad, as if night had come on. C)f three lively linnets 
kept in a cage, one dropped down dead. The insect 
world too w'as greatly affected: ants stopped in the 
midst of their labours, and only resumed their course 
after the reappearance of the sun ; and bees retreated 
suddenly to their hives. A general restlessness per- 
vaded the animal world ; find only those places which 
w'ere situated more on the boundaries of the zone, and 
where the obscurity was consequently less completo^ 
formed atuoxception. 

During the total eclipse, the dark moon whiejj^v^d 
the sun's disk appeared surrounded with a brllliaiit 
crown of light or halo. This halo consisted of 
concentric belts, of which the inner one was the lightest, I 
and tho external less brilliant, and gradu^y fadliig. 

In the direction of the lino which cohneoted tiu3 point 
of the comihencement of the total etdipte, with that I 
its termination, two parabedio penei^ 

|i observers say several— appeared on W ; 

it also light intorvolved yeina The i 

breadth of tlie inner halo i i 

I that of ’ .the - external ' one the ' i 

pencils, of ■ light, .on '^hev-otteii*:',' .M-'-far as : ■ 
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and Perpiffnan, on the contrary, the ohservera found 
the light of the halo resembling that of the moon to- 
wards its full. Bell, at Verona, who found time* to 
estimate its intensity, ascertained it to be one-seventh 
of that of the full moon. Its first traces wer^ noticed 
from 3 to 5 seconds before the entrance of the entire 
eclipse; in like manner, its last vestiges disappeareil 
only some seconds after the eclipse was over. Vivid, 
however, as its light was, the halo cast but an extremely 
faint shadow. Some, indeed, who particularly directed 
their attention to it, could not detect any. But this 
might have been owing to those places on which the 
shadows would have fallen being faintly illurnhied by 
the reddish light of the horison before mentioned. In 
other respects, during the progress of the eclipse, before 
and after its maximum, not the least change was observ- 
able in the uncovered part of tlic sun’s disk. The cusps 
were as sharp and distinctly -marked as possible; the 
lunar mountains were projected on the sun’s surface 
wdth the most beautiful distinctness and precision, and 
the colour and brilliance of hia disk, iu the proximity 
of the moon’s rim, were in noway diminished or altered. 
In short, nothing was seen which could be referred in 
^ the smallest degree to a lunar atmosphere. 

All these phenomena, striking as they were, were 
such an the assembled observers were prepared for ; for 
they were sucli ns had already been noticed during 
previous eclipses of the sun. But there was one of 
quite a dificrent charactei^ as mysterious as it was 
novel to tliem. This was the appearance of large 
reddish projections within the halo on the dark rim. 
The different observers characterised it by the expres- 
sions — * red clouds, volcanoes, fianies, fire-sheaves,’ &c. ; 
terms intended of course merely to indicate the phe- 
nomenon, and not in any way to e’xplain it. The 
observers differed in their reports both with respect to 
the number of these ‘ rod clouds,’ as well as to their 
apparent heights. Arago stated that ho observed two 
rose-coloured projections which seemed to bo unchange- 
able, and a minute high. His^wo colleagues also saw 
them, but to them they seciueaTjrn^wliat larger. A 
fourth observer saw one of Jlie projections some minutes 
even after the eclipse was ove^;, while others perceived 
it with the naked eye. Petit, at Montpellier, remarked 
three projections, and even found time to measure one 
of them. It wlis minute high, Littrow, at Vienna, 
considered them to be as high again as this; and 
stated ‘ that the streaks were visible before they became 
coloured, and remained visible also after their colour 
had vanished.’ Tiie light of these projections was 
soft and quiet, the projections themselves sharps and 
their form unchanging till the moment of their extinc- 
tion. Schidloffsky, at Lipezk, thought he i)erceived a 
rose-colour^ border on the moon in places where these 
red clouds did not reach ; but could not be certain of 
the fact, on account of the shortness of the^ime. 

Theivvprojections or red clouds, mysterious and un- 
expected as they were to men who directed their atten- 
tion for the first time to the purely physical phenomena 
concerned, were in fact, after all, nothing altogether 
new. The descriptions given by astronomers of earlier 
eclipses of the sun had been forgotten or overlooked. 
Stannyan, for instancei in his relation of that of the 
20th May 17 OG, says—* The egress of the from the 

moon’s disk was preceded on its left rim, dunng an inter- 
val of six or seven seconds, by the appearance of a blood- 
red streak;’ and Nassenius, during a total eclipse of 
the sun observed on the 13th of May 1^83, mentions 
having seen * several red spots, tliree or four in number, 

. ivithout the periphery of the moon’s disk, one of them 
, beiuk than the others, and consisting, as it were, 

oi ^^Ihree parallel parts inclining towards the moon’s 
disk.’ tliat earlier observers had 

witnesied the same phenomenon, although they were 

of it. It seems^hbw- 
ergfai^ i uhijBasonable conclusion to come to, that these 

al the halo with its 
lehciM light before spoken of, are something without 

the proper solar photosphere, but not forming, as this 
does, one connected mass of light. What further can 
be known concerning this something must be left to 
future^ages to discover. 

A TWELI^EMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

THB BALL— C1IRIBTMAS-.OAY— TIIE MlLL/NBB*a PUOU— VISITlNO- 
CONCKllT— CLOSE ON THE YEAR. 

This is the 23d December, and we are to have a great 
addition to our family party. Edward’s sister, Helen, 
and her husband and children, arrived early to-day from 
Singapore, where they went before the rains for the 
benefit of his health. Having nothing exactly ready at 
home, they dined with us — their eldest boy, another 
dear little Johnny, sitting by us at table, quite happy, 
playing with some salt thrown before him as his part 
of the banquet. There came some days ago an invi- 
tation to a ball to-morrow at the house of a civilian of 
rank, who alw'ays gives one about the time of the arrival 
of the crack ships. He is rich, and a bachelor, and very 
popular. 

24^/i. — Helen must go to this ball ; and not one dress in 
the world has she fit to appear in ! After months up in 
the Straits, she could have notliing presentable ! A note 
was sent before tiffin — 3.chit I mean— to that wonder- 
working Madame de Ligne. An ayah in a palkee went 
off to some warehouse for lace and satin. Tlic most ap- 
proved of my half-dozen novelties was fixed on for the 
model, and we were faithfully promised an accurate 
copy by nine o’clock this evening. When our minds 
were thus relieved, Cary and 1 set out to call on one of 
my shipmates, who was staying with some friends at 
Garden Ileach. It was too hot by the time we set out 
to open the Venetians, I could therefore only take a 
chance peep through them at the pretty village we 
passed, surrounded by plantations of sugar-cane. Gar- 
den Keach must be an agreeable situation to live in- 
The houses all stqpd in roomy compounds, prettily laid 
out in lawn and shrubbery; they command a fine view 
of the river and the lieacb, and even get a glimpse of 
the sea in clear weather. j 

Punctual Madame de Lignd 1 The first person wo 
saw after entering the ball-room was Helen iu the white 
satin. Very pretty women and very handsome dresses 
abounded ; ■ but 1 thought that tall graceful girl, for she 
is no more, with her pale complexion, and her large dark 
eyes, and her black-braided hair, in which she wore no 
ornament, the most attractive beauty there or anywhere. 
But this must not be whispered here. The merest red 
and white, so it be young and fresh landed, is more ad- 
mired here than the most classic loveliness three years 
married, and so.considered faded, I must try and give 
you a general idea of this truly agreeable party. It is 
a very good house to begin with ; the suite of rooms 
large and lofty; the most brilliant profusion of light; 
the number of military men, some nkYSLl officers, and 
Ihe great variety of tbeir uniforms, added much to the 
effect of so large a crowd ; and the ladies, all in such 
fresh toilettes, most of them so young, and many of 
them so pretty, ^d such handsome jewels glittering on 
not a few— made^p altogether a scene fair superior to 
any EngUsh ball 1 have ever had the luck to enter. 
Then our bachelor host was so kind, so gayfxso agree- 
able* he was the most amiable of entert^ners*— no re- 
union could have gone off better. We had brought out 
in our ship with us two fine girls, whom, we elders all 
agr^d, were destined to bo Calcutta beauties. They 
aj^j^ared in public for the first tiifie this evening, and 
made qtdte as much sensation as was good for them. 
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One is large, and bright, and rosy; the other very deli- 
cate looking, small, and light. Edward has christened 
them the Bouncing Beauty and the Fragile Fair. The 
first had very nearly the whole room at her feet The 
little one had her select admirers; and being very lively, 
and dancing like a fairy, she made great progress before 
the night was over, in spite of her ^ant of red cheeks. 
All the young people danced with spirit, quite as if they 
enjoyed the music, which was very good. A full quad- 
rille band, and a regimental band for the waltzes and 
ffalops. An air of unafiected happiness pervaded the 
assembly, most of the hurra sahibs and hurra bibis 
looking as pleased as the boys and girls. 1 was quite 
gay too, for we met nearly all our old shipmates, whom 
wd felt towards as old friends among so many strangers. 
Of several we were very sorry to have to take leave ; 
they are going up the country to their different destina- 
tions. The good-natured captain of the steamer pro- 
ceeding to Allahabad, put off his departure till after 
Christmas-day, for the purpose of allowing liis younger 
passengers to attend this ball, knowing it would be sucli 
a pleasure to them. How many of these, our four 
months’ companions, shall we ever see again ? 1 was 
not taken to siipx)cr by so great a man, but I found my- 
self seated next to the Advocate-General. I did not 
know him as such. He only struck me as a very su- 
perior person. He conversed with great ease. There was 
both good sense and originality in his way of thinking, 
and altogether he suited me so well, that 1 was quite 
prepared to hear my elderly friend was considered one 
of the cleverest and mo.st agreeable men here. Cary 
says the wide-awake wife was conciliating the court. 

I wish it may prove so! 

t2:VA, Christmas-. Day ! — ^Where did we spend the last? 
Do you remember how bitter cold it was, and how all 
the children credit about the fire, waiting for the open- 
ing of grandmamma’s box of presents ? Here I was 
(iriven in from the veranda by the heat aud the mosquito 
l)itos, which are really intolerable. 1 was regularly vic- 
timised last night at the hall, as I foolishly walked a j 
got>d deal in the veranda. The house is situated in one i 
of the large squares in the town, the interior of which 
square is a tank j and in the neighbourhood of water 
these annoying insects swarm in myriads. 1 had to 
foment mj' ankles for an hour before going to bed — that 
is, ayah bathed my poor swelled feet while 1 wrote jour- 
nal for you. A fresh prey is seized on ruthlessly ; aud 
tl^e stock of health laid in during a sea-voyage tends to 
infiame these venomous bites, small as they are. 

The natives are in the habit of sending roui^ presents 
on Christmas-day to their Eurox)can employers — fish, 
fruit, and sweetmeats — out of compliment to our great 
religious festival; a liberality of feeling -worth reflecting 
on. One of these embasBict made its way to us. A; 
chobdar entered, ushering in half-a-dozen coolies, each 
with a loaded tray, covered by a fringed handkerchief, 
carried on his bead. They set these down on the floor 
in rotation, and then uncovering the trays^ and making 
grand salaams, they retired to the end of the room, j 
while a well-dressed person, who had come with them, j 
and liad chargg of delivering the present, advanced, and | 
tapping lus forehead several times before prostrating 
himself, till he almost touched the ground, addressed us 
ceremoniously. * This gentleman cxx^ects in return for 
all Ills trouble a ruiiee, as his imchxheesh or guerdon; the 
coolies one ma each, the sixteenth part of a rupee, 
about equal to three-halfponce of our money, two anas, 
by the way, being fiiU wages for a day labourer. These 
presents, therefore^ are rather cosHy to the receiver 
when very nurnmus^ as the silver cups in which the 
sweetmeats arc sent, and indeed all the tray-apparatus, 
are always returned by the bearer. The house was 
very much dressed up for this oocaston, as 1 found on 
descending to breakfast The MawliOs had been very 
busy in honour of it. They had added many plants 
to the number already in die veranda, and they had 
decorated the gates with garlands of flowers; this is | 
their annual custom. We had a grand fkinily and] 


friendly gathering in our English way of keeping this 
festival Edward, considering himself chief of the 
scattered tribe here, collected a great dinner-party, 
picking up for it various stray young men unconneerted 
with us, indeed, but iu want of some place of refuge 
from the loneliness their home-recollections would make 
peculiarly poignant; so that, with all the children 
belonging to different members of the company, and 
their attendant ayahs and hirkarees, we filled the long 
drawing-room very respectably. The new arrival, the 
English aunty, ns she is called, elected to that dignity 
by acclamation, though without claim to such distinction, 
played, on the new pianoforte to a very merry little set 
of dancers, though 1 thought, poor things, their move- 
ments were languid; and the pale cheeks and slight 
forms of these delicate blossoms made me wish them 
all out of this forcing-house climate, and away to more 
bracing air. Even Caroline acknowledged that she did 
not regret thinking of her nursery being under dear 
grandmamma’s charge, though so far from her, 

26 </i. — Shopping here is very different from shopping 
in England. We were bound lor the milliner’s this 
morning, and had other ])ur(iha8e8 to make besides. But 
there are no shops, at least I observed only two, with 
any wares in the window — one, a confectioner’s, recentlja 
established; the other a chemist’s, where the large 
coloured-glass jars figured as usual. The liipropean 
shops are principally milliners’, where all sorts of 
haberdashery are sold ; and provision warehouses, where 
are to be had ham, bacon, cheese, beer, preserves, 
pickles, and liermetically-sealed cases of rare meats; 
in short, every eatable imported from France or Eng- 
land. Outside, the milliner’s shop looked exactly like 
a private house; it was a surprise, therefore, to find 
the draw'ing-room floor fitted up with counters, drawers, 
and shelves; and a still greater surprise to be received 
there with the most perlbct air of nonchalance by two 
very finely-dressed ladies, who gave themselves no sort 
of trouble upon our account; anything we asked for 
they rather ungraciously produced : tliey offcired nothing. 
This is easily accojasilcii for. ’They are quite inde- 
pendent of chaace custom ; their goods arc, indeed, so 
exorbitantly dear, that tl»y drive moderate pec»i>le to ^ 
deal with the box-wahiersi literally, people with boxes ! 
— a sort of pedlar merchants, of whom tJiere are great | 
plenty who will go any distance to display their wares i 
with a zeal and an importunity fully as annoying as ^ 
the indifference of these European ladiesn The dignified 
milliners make their money principally by country 
orde^s—w'hat they call their Mofussil business: every 
part of the great plain of Bengal that is not town being 
called Mofussil. The ladies at the different stations 
write their orders to the Calcutta milliners and dress- 
makers, just as English country ladies do to the London 
houses, and the heaviest order.s come from the half- 
caste wives— the poor Imsbands’ purse! How many 
additional years of exile does the folly of a caress pair 
entail upon them ! 

The real daily business of tlie retail trade iu Calcutta 
goes on in the native bazaars, where the head aervahts 
carry on all our dealings. Women of a second class, 
who can themselves frequent these places, get goods 
very cheaply by i)ro|)er bargaining. Besides these 
regularly -supplied bazsars, there are several auction- 
marts almost always open, where anybody may go with 
propriety to examine the various ari^icles intended to 
be put up for sale a few days afterwards. These sales 
go on most part of the year : they are very brisk just 
now: at this cool gay season one or two every week. ; 
Printed catalogues, aud descriptions of the stock, which 
generally includes everything one has ever heard of as 
ornamental, useful, or necessary in an Indian establish- 
ment, are duly circulated with the newspapers ; and it 
is one of the things in a smiillway that has made much 
imi>ression on me, io sbe arriving every morning these 
closely -filled inv^tm^es, and constant with them a 
notice, likewise printed, that there is also for sale at 
his house, in such a placed the whole of Mr 3o-and-&o’s 
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property. .Tl^is is owing to ao many people going home 
every cold season, when, as matter of course, they dis- 
pose of all their possessions. From the gentleman's library 
to the lady’s work-box all is sent to the hammer 
without regret, as far as I could hear; all in Uiis land is 
so temporary. In the strictest sense, every one feels 
himself to be so completely a stranger and a sojourner 
here, that when the happy day of freedom comps, the 
less encumbered the flight is the better. 

27 ^.— I went by myself to-day to see some of our 
shipmates, and entering the drawing-room, just to give 
a nod to Caroline on my way to the carriage, a gentle- 
man who was sitting with her, quite a stranger to me, 
got up, as matter of course, to give rue his arm down 
stairs. This is the real old Anglo-Indian politeness, 
going out of fashion, I hear : too French fur these im- 
I)roving days. 

1 shdl not easily forget this, my flrst independent ex- 
cursion. I don’t yet know six words of Hindostanee, 
the language in use between the masters .and their supe- 
rior servants ; and not a word at all of Bengalee, which 
aloiie is spoken by the lower classes. The English of 
the chobdar -who had charge of me was almost equally 
a strange tongue to my un-lndian ear. GockI elemetits 
*of progress these! 1 had three other attendants, but 
they did not consider themselves in the least hound to 
notice me. The eoaohnjan had liis horses to drive; the 
two syces had their horses to wait on— they merely 
hung on at the back of tlie carriage, to be in readiness 
for their vocation; the chobdar stood erect on the 
footboard above them, tlie silver stick in his hand — for 
Caroline had sent me most honourably forth, and she 
had taken the trouble to give the most pointed instruc- 
tions regarding my expedition. She had WTitten down 
on a (Sard all the places I was going to in their proper 
rotation; she had read this list over several times to 
the chobdar, and made him repeat it every time 
after her, that there might be the less chance of a mis- 
take. So we set out. These chohdars, yoif must re- 
member, are of a very respectable class; hirkarees, or 
messengers, also called sonicfhsij?^ chuprassies, and 
from the nature of their employment, sent here and 
there' and everywhere, instjad of hammeriiig on for 
ever at one dull occupation, lAiey are generally more 
intelligent than the other servants, always excepting 
the consomaun,,who is quite of a higher grade. This 
chobd.ar, however, was old, and fat, and heavy-looking. 
He could not have begun this desultory sort of profes- 
sion of his early enough to have had his perceptions 
properly developed, for our travels were a series of 
I blunders. He set me down flrst at a house wdicre I 
knew nobody. ‘ Burra madam’ had acquaintance there; 
of course I could not pass those gates to go three doors 
off, where she did not visit. The next mistake was of 
no consequence, as I merely found myself in the pre- 
sence of one friend when I imagined I w as entering the 
alK)de qf aiiotlwr. The third was more annoying, for a 
lady, a Banger, was occupied with sick children, and 
ran np to me as to the dear cousin she had sent for in 
her distress. 1 really think that, after the first feeling 
of disappointment, the little mistake amused the pretty 
young creature ; and then, with true kindness, she gave 
me a lesson in the language sufficient for the day, and 
advised my setting to work in earnest to learn it, as the 
only way of getting on comfortably. By her help I 
made out my other visits satisfactorily, ending at 
Spence’s Hotel, where 1 had engaged to meet Arthur 
at tiffiOi in the apartments of our most agreeable fel- 
Ibiv-voyiigers, 

28 <&.— A. very quiet Sunday, a real rest, which I 
roust say I thoroughly enjoyed after the bustie of the 
week. We went to the cathedral in the morning, took 
por drive at Sunseti dined quite aloney^nd ended the 
eviihihg oh the house-top. 

S9i^A^Hired a dirjee to make some repairs on our 
w^rbhOS* and W see how oddly he Used 

hit Sieedle^^ sewing from left to right, instead of from 
riifht to left, as we do— a sort of working backwards. 


Our English spools of cotton are the greatest possible 
treasure to the diijees, and we should have a short ac- 
count of any produced when they are employed for us, 
unless <he ayili kept a sharp look-out. Formerly, these 
poor creatures used to have to spin their thread as they 
wanted it, by the help of very simple machinery— 
their fingers, theyr mouths, and their toes — now they 
can buy our common cotton-balls in plenty, with which 
they are quite contented, though they ‘convey’ the 
spools when they meet with them. I had to stand by 
while some more white cotton jackets were cut out for 
Arthur — the cool, ami pretty, and comfortable dress 
worn by all gentlemen in the morning. It would be 
true charity to admit of this same style in the evening; 
but while the military are cased up in stocks and 
padded broadcloth, others do not like to shrink from 
equal suffering. Some few civilians I have seen with 
full dress-coats of cashmere, which is less hot than 
cloth, and looks as well, to ladies’ eyes at anyrate. 
When my yards of spare calico were safely restored to 
ayah’s cure, I went down to the drawing-room, where, 
finding nobody, I wandered on till I caught voices from 
the study. There 1 found the master and mistress of 
the house deeply engaged with long lists and little thick 
books, arranging dinner parties; a certain mimbcr of 
which stately formalities, their position, it seems, renders 
it necessary for them to give each season. Thirty to 
forty people are invited to these entertainments, winch 
are really affairs of grave concern now that the old 
c( 3 loniaI customs are so much altered. In simpler days, 
every guest brought not only his own servants, but his 
own camp-equipage and his chair; the host provided 
merely the food. Up the country these primitive 
manners still exist ; but in Calcutta luxury has so in- 
creased, that all householders are expected to i>0Bse8s 
knives, forks, plates, and glasses, sufficient for a mode- 
rate-sized company. Bedroom -furni lure in the same 
way used to come with the chance inmate ; but at tliis 
time of day all persons in rei^ipt of a comfortable 
income have at least one stranger’s room ready for any 
occupant— sheets and towels only not being furnished. 
I understand the same brotherly w'elcomo hardly ac- 
companies these improvements in the capital, as still 
warms the heart of a traveller in the up-country 
stations; yet to me everybody seems to he everybody’s 
friend. A seat at every board most certainly is Rtill 
heartily offered, and as freely accepted, no trouble to 
the host resulting, and no fees to the host’s servants 
expected ; intercourse is therefore on a very easy foot- 
ing. Aqj^her feature in society here, and wliich 1 do 
think has a very favourable effect upon it, is, that tln re 
are no idlers — every man has something to do. The 
feeling of a certain position, of having occupation, of 
belonging to, and being useful to, the system of whicli 
he forms an acknowledged part, has the happiest resiilt 
ill the quiet self-possession of manner so very remark- 
able among evert young Indians. The regular monthly 
pay too contributes to the complacency of the tcTiiper. 
There are no cares hero to the civil or the military 
servants of the Company, or to any of the salaried offi- 
cials, except of their own making. I hope the un- 
certainty of the barristers’ gains may not bring peevisli- 
nesB with it. Arthur keeps a brave heart at anyrate. 
Mine jumped a little bit when he brod^ht me his first 
fee ; and I daresay this actual beginning has brightened 
both our countenances for a little concert this evening 
at Helenas, for which 1 must now dress. 

ao/A-^The concert last night turned out very fair. 
Helen sings weU, and plays extremely well, Her friend, 
the lady with the sick children, is really an artist— a 
splendid voice highly cultivated. A young civilian 
joined them in several duets and trios, which were 
all executed quite beyond amateur style. The instru- 
mental music was also good; There two pro- 
fossional players, the Messieurs Ryckmans; father and 
son V a Captain Somebody, a tolerable violoncello; and 
roaster of the house himself, by no means a bad 
violin: indeed the prettiest little piece We had during 
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the evening was an aria his wife performed on the 
pianoforte, he accompanying her on the violin. The son 
ilyckinan has wonderful execution on the pianoforte — 
skill and time, to my mind, thrown away, as id! that 
can be agreeably made of this useful instrument is 
accomplished at much less cost. Tlie father is excel- 
lent on the bassoon. The violin of a French professional 
was very good, and a Portuguese t^or was quite good 
enough to encourage an idea of Helen’s, to get up occa> 
sional quartettes. Music might be one of the best 
recreations in this climate. Edward, who is generally 
so quiet, became quite gay this evening. He is very 
fond of music, and he has no objection to champagne ; 
the double excitement 1||[:ightened liini into a wit of the 
most entertaining kind— Md, and full of fun, and not 
the very least ill-natured. He was the life of the merry 
supper which followed the concert, and which half 
the company at the least enjoyed fully as much us they 
had done the music. It was rather amusing to recog- 
nise all our old sicquaiiitance in the glass and china 
line upon the table, this being an extra-sized party, so 
beyond the unassisted powers of the establishment. 
Messages liad been passing and repassing during the 
whole day between the two houses, which are not very 
far apart — chits coiuing and goods going, to the great 
waste of time and note-paper, and the strength of the 
servants. Evidently just at the moment a want struck 
our young hostess ; she despatched a messenger for the 
article that came into her head. It had never occurred 
to her to set methodically to work in the morning, to 
consider all the things she should require, make a list 
of them, and get them all at once. Thinking over our 
]deasant evening, it just strikes me how odd w'c are — 
Edward so fond of music, Oarolirie playing no better 
than a child ; Arthur no car whatever that I can find 
out, and I a fit wife fur a German fauatico. It is 
curious, i.s it not.^ — and bow often we see sucli-like! 

This is a holiday for the Musselmans, so we are de- 
serted by half the servants. Instead of our beautiful 
Christian Sabbath, wlierc all of every rank are supposed 
to rest, and to meet togctlier every seventh day, both 
the Musselmans and the Hindoos have certain days set 
apart for their religious observances at particular 
[)CTiods bf the year. They have plenty of rest hours 
and praying hours every day besides: these marked 
days are extra, and there arc abundance of them, and 
jnany come together at certain festivals, so that, upon 
the whole, they have a pretty fair share of leisure. 
'I’hey require it, for they are small and weak, and poorly 
fed, and i;he climate is very exhausting. Some of theoj 
arc capable of great exertions for a certain time, as the 
bearers and syces,, and dandies or boatmen, especially 
wljcn fresh from their native provinces. But they all 
fall off here. I am told the very Sepoys, after being 
tiirec years in this lower part of Bengal, Jose their 
spirit and muscle, and also become several shades 
darker in colour. 

Arthur and I walked out to dinner to-day, to help to 
cat up the scraps of last night’s supper, when wc gave 
ourselves some of the most admired of the music also 
over again. I was part of the morning busy with my 
needle. EnglisRi habits quite. In the cool season people 
can indulge in many English habits, particularly the 
fresh arrivals. -We have been walking every evening 
during this last wpek, as we faucied we wanted more ex- 
ercise than a mere airing in the carriage gave us. We 
drive to a certain corner« where we are set down, and 
after a turn or two on foot, are glad to be picked up again, 
for much is not to be done in this way. We have also 
walked a little pn^ tlic esplanade in the mornings, and 
we both of us find ourselves the better of this change of 
habits. Cary .is faithful to her carnage) and her hus- 
band always rides. 

31fi<.— Here ends the old yes t . An eyentful one to us. 
Whether Arthur will Buc^d or no in his profession 
here, he feels that he did right to tiiy the chance. He 
has been engaged for a few causes, and he has made ac- 
quaintance that he trusts may be of use to him, and he 
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has also received encouragement to persevere. He 
can’t expect to do much this first term. He will do .ill 
ho hopes for, if he establish a character for prudence 
and industry. 


INDUSTRIAL GLASGOW IN 18o0. 

CONDITION OF TIIK OFER^TIVK C1.A68E8 CONCLUDED, 

Havino so far discussed tlie subject of improridenm 
as a fruitful source of misery and want among the 
working-classes, we shall dwell ou another feature of 
character by whicli they are now marked much more 
than they were some twenty years ago; we allude to 
the want of confidence and union between employers 
and employed, and to the prcdoiuinant opinion of the 
latter that they are under-paid, and their general 
interests disregarded. Such feelings as these (which are 
too often fostered by factious demagogues — the work- 
men’s false friends and advisers) are based ou entirely 
wrong views; and as they are fraught with the greatest 
evil tq^the operatives themselves, if allowed to ex- 
press themselvcis in strikes -#ind turivs-out, such as 
Glasgow so deeply suflered from in 1838, yre shuU en- 
deavour to explain as briefly a.s possible the real posks 
tion which the artisan liolds relatively to his employer. 

The operative labourer engages himself to parl'orm a 
certain amount of work, or, what is tho same, to give 
a (H3rtaih amount of his time, fur a certain amount of 
payment or wages, the rate of wliich is regulated by 
the demand for the articles which hu is engaged in pn)- 
ducing, and by the competition between manufacturers 
to furnish the best goods at the clieapest rate. Wages 
must always find their level ; unions and strikes can 
never raise them above it, nor can manufacturers 
depress them below it. If the demand of the market 
be great, fresh hands will be wanted, and wages will pro- 
portionably rise ; and when that demand lessens, wages 
will fall, because the unemployed will accept lower 
wages ratlmr than remain idle — so true is it that the 
unemployed regulat^j^jc rate of %vages. It is useless, 
therefore, to fend discontent with the wages offered by 
employers ; for they are graduated according to « prin- 
ciple prevailing tlirougti every trade whatever, and can 
never be otherwise than fluctuating so long us tlie 
relations of buyers and sellers exist. . 

Tho worknjan, however, too often entertains another 
notion, whiuli is equally founded in error. Seeing that 
his master is wealthy, and has at his command a large 
capital, which not only enables him to carry on must 
extensive operations, but to live witli his family in ease 
and affluence, he at once jumps to tho conclusion that 
all this is done at his expense, and to his manifest and 
great injury. A brief consideration, however, of the 
real facts of the case will speedily rectify this mistake. 
That he gives his labour as his own contribution of 
means to efiect a certain object is perfect ly tru e ; but 
ho engages to give it for - a certain considortffin ; and 
this once fulfilled, there is no room for discontent. He 
works without fear or risk, and ho receives the wages 
of his toil. IIoj has no capital, and therefore coa ex- 
pect no return for wliat ho has not contributed. The 
manufacturer, on the other hand, has already expended 
many thousands in building extensive premises, and 
setting at work a vast system of coinpUcated machinery : 
ho has to make large outlays in the purchase of raw 
material, and has heavy weekly expenses to meet in 
the shape of w^uges to great numbers of persons em- 
ployed under him, and all this before he receives one 
penny in return for so large on outiay and so heavy a 
risk. The least, then, to which he is entitled as a fair 
return for his incomparably large contribution to the 
work is — a fair interest for the money sunk and 
risked in tlie undertaking— a profit sufficient not only 
to cover bad debts, but to repay him for tlie credit 
given for his goods irfter their manufacture — an allow- 
ance for tlie wear iand tear of machinery and current 
expenses not included in wages ; and lastiy, a separate 
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profit by way oi salary for superintending tho estnblish- 
ment through all its ramifioationa, and providing a 
market for the good! manufactured, llie nianufac- 
turer, in point of fact* puts into the concern a sum so 
large, that it would be folly to put the workman’s unit 
share in comparison with it; and this is his capital 
without which not a wheel of the vast machine could 
be set in motion, nor a single labourer be j^ployed. It 
is this capital, indeed, which— regard it as he may— is 
the artisan’s best friend. It gave bim employment in 
the first instance^ and it now maintains him in it; it 
furnishes him with regular work and regular wages, 
whether the market be brisk or dull ; in short, without 
tliis capital ho could not work nor live. A little reflec- 
tion will at once convince the factory-operative that this 
is a true statement, and that he has tio just reason to 
complain either of insufilcient wages or unfair and 
oppressive treatment. The manufacturer, indeed, has 
every interest in keeping workmen around him by the 
attachments of kindness ; but it cannot be expected that 
he will lose his place in the market by giving labour 
more than its current value, or, on the oth^ hand, 
suffer a large diminution of his own fair gains to con- 
fer only tri(jing benefits on the workmen individually. 

principle which forms the basis of the nwhole 
system is correct and natural j and neither manufac- 
turers nor workpeople can by any artificial process i 
interfere with or resist its operation, Tlie employer’s 
host interest is to keep his hands in full cnij^uyment 
so long as he can find a market fur his goods ; and no 
disaffection of workmen, or combination to keep up 
wages at an unnatural level, can end otherwise than In a 
total ruin of trade, involving the operatives in immense 
loss and distresses from which there is only a very slow 
recovery. The interests of the two are, in fact, inti- 
mately connected ; and no great manufacturing system 
can long continue in a healthy state without a mutual 
good understanding. 

By the above remarks, which are elicited from us 
after a mature consideration of the question in all its 
bearings, we do not mean to cxolUMk^all consideration of 
the obligations due by the manuf^ursr to those em- 
ployed under him j nor would we consider tlie latter, 
who are resjionsible moral beings, in the mere light of 
machines — such as the steam-engine, spinning-jenny, or 
power-loom, It, is in the power of the employers to 
contribute essentially, by well-directed acts of kindness, 
to the comforts of their workpeople; and there are 
many who do this on a very extensive scale, to their 
own eventual advantage. Would that these examples 
were more frequently followed ! We are well aware 
that the workman has no claim, properly so called, on 
his employer beyond the regular payment of his wages ; 
but it must be remembered that the latter possess a 
power and influence which might easily be exerted tp 
improve the condition of the^ roany thousands whose 
labour a^iniaters to their wealth and importance. 
GlasgownHi town which, with all its beauty and come- 
liness, still comprises a vast number of habitations 
finite unsuitable for the abodes of the working-poor, but 
to which they are obliged to resort for want of means 
to get better, to the great risk of health and the con- 
tamination of morals. How such improvements are to 
be eflfected it is not easy to determine, but it would be 
highly conducive to the interest of the working-classes 
in this great city if public measures were adopted, not 
for improving (for that would only be perpetuating the 
evil), but for entirely detnolishing the almost countless 
wyhds and closes in which are congregated such vast 
numbers of the humbler factory labourers in conta- 
glotts association with lazy and dissolute Irish, whose' 
eondubt and habits are a pest to the whole pomilation, 
infecting whole neighbourhoods with filth, indolence, 
ahd jpaupefism. Eor ihe workpeople to effect^i-this re- 
form of themselves is utterly impossible; and so used 
' atU they, by ^ in such unwholesome 

d#elliUKi, to ail their inconveniences and deteriorating 
I that {atally blinded both to the moral 


and physical evils whereto they are thus exposed. Much I 
has already been done to elevate the working poor by 
giving them increased means of education and solf-im- 
provenv^nt; nor are we without hope that the town 
authorities, backed by influential and benevolent manu- 
facturers, will ere long put means in operation for 
removing the evilg here complained of. The general 
health of tlie town would by such measures be greatly 
benefited, and the expectation of life among the artisan - 
class greatly prolonged ; besides which, there can be no 
sort of question that tlie same population, removed 
from their present unwholesome purlieus to open and 
airy suburban houses, would be improved morally as 
well as physically, and inspir^ with new vigour and 
higher motives for future exertions. Only those, indeed, 
who are experienced in these matters can duly appre- 
ciate the depressing effects of bad lodgment even on 
persons ipibued with good moral principles to sustain 
I them under adverse circumstances. A case that fell 
I under the writer’s notice last November will illustrate 
this point : — A hard-working harness .weaver from the 
northern part of Ayrshire brought his family to Glas- 
gow, in the hopes that they also, by procuring work from 
the muslin houses, might assist his efforts in support- 
ing the younger children. Unhappily they fixed on a 
lodging — perhaps the only one to suit their confined 
means — in one of the closest and worst-drained wynds 
in the town. On their arrival they were as clean and 
thrifty as any of the rural poor ; but only three or four 
weeks had elapsed when a second and third visit gave 
sad indications of their having become completely in- 
oculated with the same dreamy torpor and lifeless in- 
I difference that prevailed all around them. I^et such a 
family be removed to a better atmo-sphere, and they 
would at once recover their former elasticity and energy. 

It may be said, indeed, by way of palliative, that Man- 
chester, Leeds, and other factory towns of 3?higland, 
have their low and misery-stricken districts likewise, 
equally injurious to health and life; but we s|)eak 
advisedly in saying that no other town throughout 
Great Britain can show an amount of filth and squalid 
misery at all equal to that comprised within the wynds, 
closes, and blind alleys, whose name is * legioq,’ in the 
older parts of Glasgow. 

The reader, however, is not to suppose, because we de- 
precate the continued existence of these contaminating 
hqt-beds of indolence, pauperism, and wretchedness, that 
we treat of them as forming the general abodes of the 
working-classes. No such thing; the thrifty, well-ordered 
artisan, especially if he be of the better class, seeks out 
far better and more wholesome lodgmentr— a room or 
; couple of rooms looking out into a good, wide, and airy 
I thoroughfare, and if in the outskirts, with an attached 
I drying-ground for the family-clothes. No: the better 
i ranks of the workpeople are not to be found here, 

! unless their misconduct has sunk them into a depth of 
degradation and poverty that renders them glad to seek 
any refuge, however pestiferous, so long as it be clicap ; 
and with such as these we can have little sympathy. 
But there are thousands of the humbler orders in the tex- 
tile trades, who, from mere helpless necessity, make their 
residence in these noisome purlieus; and of this fact any 
! one may at once be convinced by observing the entrances 
of the wynds at the end of the meal hours, when they 
are, as it were, so many gigantic vomitories sending 
! forth whole regiments of mill and factory operatives. 

I The wretched iU-paid handloom weaver, too, in these 
I days of power-looms and weaving factories, can afford 
no better dwellingplace for his half-starving family; 
and we do not overstate the fact in alleging tliat between 
3000 and 4000 persons connected with the manufac- 
tures of Glasgow are residents ^rfaree of these un- 
healthy districts. To rescue these poor helpless people 
from moral contamination, bodily disease, ' and early 
death, is beyond all doubt greatly to be desired; and 
we sincerely hope and believe too* that no long time 
wiB ' elapse More effectual meMutes will be taken to 
open up and dear away a multitude of dose unwhole- 
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Bomo lanes andpasBages that are so inconsistent with all 
right views of civic economy and modem architecture* 

It must not be supposed, however, that the operatives 
themselves, as a body, are without resources for effecting 
these and other improvements by their own unassisted 
power. What individuals cannot cJTeet of themselves 
may be done with facility by combination j and no union 
of means can be more beneficial than one having for its 
end the improvement of their own condition. Small I 
savings may be most profitably invested in building so* 
cioties, formed for the express purpose of erecting groups I 
of tenements in airy situations suitable for the working- 
classes. The experiment has been tried successfully in ; 
other places, and there seems no reason for doubting of 
its success in and about Glasgow, Indeed, if one-twen- 
tieth part of the money squandered yearly in intoxi- 
cating fluids were set apart as the capital of such a 
joint-stm^k association, buildings might soon rise into 
being of construction so economical, though withal sub- 
stantial, that house-rent might be lowered fully 20 
per cent., and the noisome closes and pestilential wynds 
left solely for those * whose deeds being evil, prefer dark- 
TUisa rather than light,’ and who would rather dwell in 
a filth akin to that of their own natures than seek ira- 
3 >rovement in an atmosphero of health and purity. And 
wliile we are on the subject of joint-stock associations, 
we may just throw out the suggestion, that although : 
there bo an apparent impossibility for the artisan class 
to establish themselves by individual efforts in indepen- 
dent business, and become employers like the manufac- 
turers or middle class above them, there is nothing more 
c'asy than to do so by a combination of savings invested 
in well-considered and judiciously-conducted undertak- 
ings of various kinds in connection with the industrial 
jirts of the district. The failure of plans of this descrip- 
tion has been generally duo to the misconduct of ill- 
chosen managers.; but such evils as thesq may be ob- 
viated by proper laws, and the result would be, the 
realisation of an interest for capital far greater than 
that procured from savings’-bank investment, accom- 
panied with the satisfaction at the same time of having 
taken a decided step to promote self-advancement and 
c'^entual indei>endence. 

Our task is now done. Enough, and more than enough, 
has l)een alleged to prove the vastiiess and importance 
of the manufacturing aud commercial operations carried 
on in and around Glasgow, as well as to show the as- 
tonishing variety of the labours therein conducted. 
This city has risen, we see, wdthin a comparatively 
short period from being a fourth-rate provincial town, 
to be the second industrial depot in the empire, and 
beyond all comparison the first in Scotland, while its 
portj though merely artificial, Ibrmcd with consummate 
skill at a vast outlay of capital, has become, in spite of 
its inland position, so busy and important, as to be 
second only to that of Liverpool. We have shown also 
the gradual rise and present importance of the steam 
navigation system, which was organized on the Clyde 
some years earlier than on any other river of Europe; 
and we have ^ot failed to point out the immenso ad- 
vantages accruing to the entire district from its vast 
beds of coal and iron. With tliese almost hiexhaustibie 
resources for fhe employment of human industry, this 
busy hive unquestionably furnishes abundant means for 
promoting the comfort and happiness of the working- 
clftsses residing irithiu its precincts; and this conside- 
ration has led Us in the last place to discuss the possible 
and actual condition of the many thousands actively 
engaged in all these mighty opera&ns* 

The facts of the case are beyond all controversy true, 
and founded on personal knowledge, and confirmed by 
the opinion of individuals tong resident and well conver- 
sant with the subject; nor do we think that the deduc- 
tions drawn thereftom are otherwise than fair and reason- 
able. The operatives Cf Glasgow, taken as a body, are 
not enjoying that amount of comfort arid happiness of 
which they are susceptible; but thefmU Iks muMywUh 


ihmsehes; and we have the best reasqrfs for believing, 
that but for imptmid&Hie and dsfepts in tfmir social 
eciMiomy, they might occupy a mwe respectable iwsition I 
than at present in the moral community, and all or most 
of them enjoy that comfort and comparative indepen- 
dence which is the lot of those happier and more pru- 
dent persons of the same class who nave learnt how to 
use, without abusing, the gifts of Providence and the 
rewards of toil. Education has already done much to 
ameliorate their condition, and the spread of temperance 
societies would undoubtedly forward tlie good work; 
but the grand desiderata, after all, arQ a sense of hi^h moral 
r€spim.sibilUjf and the regular c.T«rctst’ of seJfconCroL 

NORWEGIAN EAIRY TALES. 

In the course of another generation th(i fairy tales of 
our own country will be read o!ily by the* grave arohaao- 
logists who live in the past, and * Jack the Giant-Killer’ 
and his compeers, despised by boys and girls, will be- 
come the heroes of grown children. This revolution, 
however, although perhaps inevitable everywhere, is 
not sb close at hand in otner regions ; and in Norway, 
for ittstaiice, the rising generation is stil} as busy as 
ever with the fairy lore. It may be interesting to sonui 
of our readers to observe the national differences in the 
machinery of narratives of which the stapleasubjects 
must be the same; aud we propose? — though not, we 
admit, without some mi.sgiving — to devote a column or 
two to the preternatural legends of neighbours with 
whom our historical connection is so intimate. 

Let us begin witli the male Cinderella of the Nor- 
wegians, n youth tyrannically treated by his elder 
brothers, and condemned, by their injustice, to sit at 
the fireside and expend his breath upon the ashes — 
which procjUTcd him the nickname of Askefus^ or Ash- 
blower. This personage is the hero of many a fairy 
legend, but none equal to our own beautiful story. 
The narrative in wliicU wo shall introduce him to our 
readers is called 

1>01X-IN-THK-CBA8S. 

Cinderellus was the sois of a king, who comwandod 
his twelve sons to go •forth into the world in search of 
wives ; but in order that his progeny might be fitted 
with spouses of no ordinary kind, lip stipulated that 
the ladies they might bring home should be able to 
spin, weave, and sew a shirt in one day. The twelve 
sons, accordingly, set out on their adventures, all 
mounted and armed ; but after riding a little way, the 
..elder determined that they 'would not submit to the dis- 
grace of being accompanied by their despised youngest 
brotlKjr, whom they therefore compelled to dismount. 
Poor little Cinderellus, with a swelling heart, saw the 
gallant cortiige rido on, and ho then sat down in the 
grass, and gave way to his despair. 

Presently ho sees, through his tears, soinething mov- 
ing towards him in the gn^ass. It is #fil8ll, white, 
delicate; and he opens his eyes widely, when he dis- 
covers that, although so doU-hke in appearance, it is in 
reality a tiny girl, who is so beautiful, and so magni- 
ficently dressed, that she might seem the queen of 
Lilliput. 

*What make you here?’ said Doll ^ in -the- grass : 
‘whither are you going? — what is matter?’ 

‘I am a king’s son,’ replied Cinderellus; ‘and I am 
sent, as well as my eleven brothers, to seek for a wife 
who can spin, weave, and sew a shirt in one day. But 
my brothers will not let me go with them ; they will 
never tot me do anything but blow the ashes. Oh if 
ym were but able to do wliat my father requires, and 
were willing to become my wife 1 ’ 

‘We sludl see,’ Said shb smiling ; and that very mo- 
ment she began to spin-^-smd then to wcave—and then 
to sew, till the shirt was complete. But alas 1 it was in 
proportion to her own size» not to ordinary peoples’; 
and as Cinderellus examined the exquisite little toy, his 
heart misgave him that his fether would look upon it as ' 
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a joke. He took it home, however, aud to his great joy 
the king was delighted with this gem of siiirt-making; 
and so he retarned carry his tiny mistress to the 
palace. 

He leaped from his horse, and was about to lift up the 
DoU-iii'the-grass to perch her on the saddle ; but this 
was not her way of travelling. Her chariot was a silver 
spoon, drawn by two white mice, and so tjiiey set forth 
for the palace, Cinderellus taking eare fo ride on the 
other side of the road from his betrothed, so that Doll, 
spoon, mice, and all, might not be crushed under the 
horse’s hoofs. His tender precaution, however, was 
of no avail. When they came to tlie margin of a broad 
river, the horse suddenly shied, upset the spoon, and 
DoU-in-the-grass tumbled over the bunk, and ihto the 
deep water. 

Cinderellus was in despair, nii<l would have thrown 
himself in after her, when suddenly he saw his mistress 
— no longer a little doll, but a full-grown woman, and 
more beautiful than ever — rising from the tide,4orne 
up by a water-spirit. He at once placed her on his 
horse beside him, and rode home with his prize. 

By this time his brothers had reached the palace, 
but in a very different condition. They, too, had been 
fviccessful in obtaining wives ; but the ladies had such | 
horrible tempers, that they had all been lighting, men 
and woi^ien, pell-mell upon the road. Their bonnets 
were crushed, and their stormy faces dabbled with 
blood ; and the king was so disgusted, that he drove 
them all away, and giving all his affection to the gentle 
DoU-in-tlie-grass and his youngest son, he celebrated 
their marriage witJi great magnificence. Tlie wedded 
pair lived long and liappily; and indeed the story as- 
sures us that if not dead, they are living still. 

THE GHAY-1)AI*I*LE. 

Tliere once lived a married couple who had twelve 
sons, the youngest of whom, when he had grown up, 
determined to go forth and push his fortune in the 
world. In vain his father and mother intreated. OIF 
he act; and he walked — and wa^^d — aud walked till 
lie came to a king’s house, where he V'aa hired as a 
servant The family happeij^d at the time to be in 
groat affliction ; for a trdl (a demon of the luountain) 
iiud carried away the Icing’s daughter, his only child, 
and the distracted fatlicr had vainly offered the half of 
his kingdom and the hand of the princess herself to 
any one who. would rescue her. But this of course was 
nothing to the young man, for what could he do? and 
after spending about a year in his service he went home 
to visit his parents. 

The parents, however, were dead, and the eleven sons, 
supposing their youngest brother to be dead too, had 
divided among them the whole heritage-^all but twelve 
mares which , fed upon the hills. With these it was 
necessary fot the young mao to be content, and he went 
up to the place where they were feeding to look at his 
propert^fiiiih^n lie found to his great satisfaction tho^ 
each of the twelve mares had a colt by her side, and 
that one of these colts ivaS prodigiously liaudsome 
gray-dapple. 

, ‘ You are a flue fello#-^you are IVaaid the lad, caress- 
the colt, ■ . 

. ‘ Qnly kill the other foalm^ whispered Gray-dapple, 
Vao as to let me suck the wh(^ of the mares for a year, 
and you may then call me fluel? Aitdi tlie yo^ 

. a- word : he- ■kiUed :eYery':'0imi::'6f i'the-'-elevAiii -and'^ 

id-v^l.:ymung-imef /again*' 

- like 
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..-kill, these^foS'/iiohd 'i 


thing. But at the fourth year, the dapple had grown 
so huge, that it was with di^culty he got upon his back 
even when the vast animal was lying down, and so fat 
and sle^, that his coat shone like a mirror. This time 
the horse consented to bo taken away ; and when the 
young man rode into the yard, the eleven brothers, you 
may well suppose,^, were astonished at the sight. He 
bargained with them to shoe, and saddle, and bridle his 
horse in the most magnificent manner in exchange for 
the twelve mares and the foals on the hills ; and all 
being ready, he sprung away on his glittering charger, 
which made the chips of stones fly from his iron heels 
into the air. 

‘ They soon arrived at the king’s dwelling; and his 
majesty, who was standing on the steps, was filled with 
astonishment on seeing a horseman so gallantly mounted 
dash into his courtyard. The adventurer’s request to 
be allowed to renew his service was at once granted ; 
and so was his demand— suggested by Gray -dapple 
himself — of good stabling and abundant feeding for his 
horse. In fact the other four-footed denizens of the 
stable were obliged to bo turned out to make room for 
the new arrival. 

All this distinction raised up a host of enemies against 
the master of Gray- dapple; and at length the courtiers 
spread a report that he had boasted of being able, if he 
chose, to rescue the princess, who was still a captive in 
the mountain. In vain he denied the soft impeach- 
ment — the king was too much interested in believing 
it; and at length his majesty told him point-blank that 
he must either restore his daughter to his arms or die. 
The young man was much puzzled what to do, but at 
the same time much tempted by the reward, which was 
the hand of the princess and half the kingdom ; and he 
went to consult his horse upon the subject. 

‘ Have no fear,* said Gray-dapple ; ‘ the thing is to 
l)e done. Only let xne be well shod with twenty pounds 
of iron, and ^twelve of steel, and one smitli to make the 
shoes, and another to put them on.’ So w.is it done ; 
and the young adventurer leaping on liis bade, they 
dashed out of the courtyard, making the stones smoke 
wreaths of dpst. When they arrived at the mountain, 
the view was enofigh to make anybody look blank, for 
its sides were as perpendicular as a wall, and as smooth 
and polislied as a pane of glass. However, Qray-da])ple 
made a leap against 'this seemingly impenetrable bar- 
rier; but his fore-feet slipping, down ho came with a 
ruff that shook the hills like thunder. At the second 
spring he got higher up ; but one of his feet slipping 
again, he fell lilw an avalanche. The third time he 
reached the top, and on they jcoured like a tempest, 
till, conoing to where the princess was, the adventurer 
caught her up on his saddle bow, and b^ore the Demon 
could turn himself round, they were off, and safe down 
the mountain. Tlxe king no doubt was overjoyed. 

‘Thank you for saviDg mine own!’ said he, and he 
was walking coolly away with her. 

‘Thine!’ repeated the adventurer: ‘but mine also, 
is she not?’ 

‘ Well, well* I will keep my word : but you must first 
remove that rock which obiMnxres my palace, and let 
the sun shine straight upon 'us/ iliis was hard; but 
the lover V enemies were too iirphg for him, and lip 
went to take oounsd of his fldthful Graysdfl^ple. 

^It is a t^fle*>said the hor^; ‘but X be shod 
anewii Remember twenl^ i>Qunds of iron, end twelve 
of s^el, ieith one miake the shoesv and anbth^r 

heind-; ^ 

Mlhi:;’hi6re.^thah fair/-'' The:vieviijR-’#M ■':'J 

lmpbesih^e d(miand;%r-'l^^ i 
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the king's son pacing up and down the parlour, hum* 
ming fluatchcs of songs, he hastened to the atahle to see 
if the horse was there. 

* Aha ! ' said lie, * thou hast surely spoken to my upper 
maid!' The next day, on going out with the goats, 
lie told his new servant to * go to the fiend and fetch 
the :Src*tax,* cautioning him as before. The king’s son 
was dismayed at hearing such an ordeVi^ but the upper 
nmid, as usual, counselled him how to manage. In the 
evening, by her directions, he took a club that lay in 
the room, and going out to the hill-side, struck with it 
upon a rock, which was instantly opened by somebody 
with fiames blaring out at his eyes. 

‘ What dost thou want?’ 

* I am sent for the fire-tax,’ replied the king's son, 

* blow much must thou have ? ’ 

* just as much as I can carry, and no more.* 

‘ That is well. Enter’ and so the kijig's son went 

into the rock, and filled a sack with lumps of gold and | 
silver that %vere lying like stoiics in a heap. i 

When the giant came liomc with the goats, and saw | 
the sack lying on the bench, and the king’s son pacing 
up and down the parlour, humming snatches of songs — 

‘Aha!’ said he, *I see tliou hast spoken with iny 
vtupper maid!* 

‘ Your upper what?* inquired the king’s son : ‘ what 
is this^pou are always talking about? May 1 not see 
it?’ 

‘Yes, yes, you shall see — what you shall see; ana 
not later than to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ Oh 1 am so glad 1 I have longed so long to see this 
upper— thingumbob I ’ j 

The next day the giant took him to the upper-maid's 
room. 

‘Here,’ said he, ’kill me this king’s son, and boil 
him in the large kettle, and when the broth is ready, let 
me know:’ and so saying, he stretched his huge form 
upon the bench to take a nap, and by and by slept bo 
loud, that it seemed to thunder upon the hills. The 
upper maid now took a knife, and pricked the king's 
son on the little finger, so that ttec drops of blood fell 
on tlie stool. She then took all the'oldtrags, shoe-soles, 
and other rubbish she could find, and put them into the 
kettle j and having so done, 8he*filled a chest with gold- 
dust, and providing herself likewise with a sjilt-stone, 
a bottle of water, and a golden apple, she and the 
king’s son, so laden, made tiieir cBeax)e from the giant’s 
house. 

The giant stretched himself when tluy were gone, and 
asked, between sleeping and waking, if the broth would 
soon be ready ? to which one of the drops of blood on 
the stool answered, ‘ Just begun boiling.’ After another 
slumber, he asked again, without opening his eyes, ‘ Is 
it ready yet?* ’ Half done,’ replied the second drop of 
blood. A third time he spokeT and asked peeviBf)ly, 
‘Not done yet?* ‘Yes,’ said the third drop, ‘quite 
done;’ getting up, be took a ladle, and plunging it 
into theS^lCj fished up a ladleful of shoe-soles, raj^, 
and other rubbish. The sight of this'broth put him in 
a rage, and as he soon comprehended who had lieen at 
the cooking of it, he at once set out in pursuit of the 
fugitives. 

He arrived at the borders of a sea where they must 
have embarked, but tlieir ship was out of sight. Wierc- 
tipon he summoned his water-sucker; who, lying down 
upon the shore, took two or three pulls, which dimi- 
nished the water so much, that the vessel was distinctly 
seen with the lovers on board. 

* Now,* said the upper maid to the king’s son, ‘ throw 
out the salt-stone r and this was no sooner done, than 
it grew to a mountain so tall and steep as completely 
to block up the tMSSssge of the giant Whereupon he 
sumnioAed his rock-borer, who presently bored a hole 
through the mountain, by which the water -sucker 
began to; bis huge pulls again. But the king’s 

the upper maid, threw over- 
: or two frpin the bottle of water, and 

' thO'. sea^ became' as full as ever; so that 


they got fairly to the other side, and so effected their 
escape. 

When they were within a short distance of his father’s 
palace, r the king’s son would on no account allow the 
upxter maid to proceed farther on foot. This v^ould he 
against the dignity of both, and he determined that she 
should halt wherpi. she was till he should go Iionie and 
bring her tlie seven horses from liis father’s stables. 
Tlie upper maid was very loath ; but since he would go, 
she charged him neither to eat nor drink while away 
on his errand, if he would not bring misfortune on them 
both. 

When he arrived at the palace he found all in a 
hustle, on account of the marriage of one of his bro- 
thers, and the family and guests crowded round him to 
invite him. But he would not be intreated ; going 
straight to the stables to get out the horses. Then they 
brought out to him meat and wine, and all sorts of dain- 
ties prepared for the bridal ; but he would not taste. 
At last the bride’s sister rolled an apple to him across 
the courtyard, and without thinking, be x»ut it to his 
mouth and bit. That moment he forgot everytliing — 
giant, upper maid, and all, and unable to imagine wliat 
he was doing with the hor.ses at that time, he put the 
beasts into the stable, and went into the house. Iluro 
he fell suddenly in love with the lady of tlio ai>ple, and 
agreed to marry her. 

The upper maid, in the meantime, after waiting in 
vain for the king’s son, took up her abode in a little hut 
in a forest near the palace. It was a shabby little 
place ; and to lighten it up a little, she took a handhd 
of her gold-dust and sprinkled it on the fire, when 
straightway a blaze came forth which gilded the hut 
inside and out. The fame of tlio golden Imt of course 
spread over the country side, and many of the gentry 
came to woo its mistress for so wealthy a hand ; but 
she plaj’-ed cruel tricks i:pcn then) all— sticking one io 
the poker, another to the door, and a third to Die calf’s 
tJiil, and making them danc'J and whirl with tljcsc mj- 
I^endages till morning. 

The next day, when the marriage at the palace was 
to come off, the i>ole of the carriage broke just as the 
bride and bridegroom were driving out of tlic courtyard 
to go to church. 'J’licy tried a new pole, and anotln r, 
and another, hut all in vain — they snapped at once; 
and a bystander advised them to borrow the poker from 
the Golden Cottage,* whicli he had good reason to know 
was of tougher metal. This was done, an<l with perfect 
success ; but no sooner did the chariot move, than the 
bottom fell out, and went in pieces. It was in vain to 
make new bottoms — none would stand the first jolt; 
till another bystander advised them to borrow the door 
of the Golden Cottage, which he had good reason to 
know was not affected by any ordinary or extraordinary 
motion. This was done, and all would have been right 
had the horses been able to do their work: but they 
first tried six — then eight — then ten-— then twelve, and 
not a foot would the carriage move. Then a bystander 
advised them to borrow the calf from the Golden Cot- 
tage, as he had good reason to know that it was equal 
to any work it could be set to. , 

The upper maid did not refuse this any more than 
the other requests; and no sooner was the calf yoked, 
than off went the chariot oyer stones an4 rocks, through 
hedges and ditches, round the church and over the 
church, and home again faster than ever, till the bride 
and bridegroom were landed almost senseless at the 
palace. 

When the company had sat down to dinner, the king’s 
son remarked that it would bo only polite, in return for 
her Ttduable loans, to ask the lady of the Golden Cot- 
tage to join them. This was agreed to ; and the five 
oldest sons we^e despatched on the efiand. But the 
upper maid replied, that if the king was too great a lord 
to come for her himself, she was too great a lady to go 
on any meaner invitation. Upon this the king went, 
and briu^iig the upper maid to the palace, set her down 
in the seat of hqnour. The king’s son looked at her 
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without recognising his deliverer, till setting down the 
gblden apple she had brought from the giant’s castle 
before him on the table, his eyes were opened, and he 
remembered everything. Upon this the witch who had 
rolled the apple to him across the courtyard, and with i 
whom he had taken tliat terrific ride to church, was 
punished as she deserved; and the king’s sou and his 
beautiful upper maid were married in earnest. 

AGUICUXTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

It ought to be generally known that the manures of com- 
incrce— guano, hone dust, tSio, — ate subject to very^ serious 
adviltcration; so much so, that in some oases only an 
insignificant portion of the article sold as manure possesses 
any valuable properties. And wo need hardly say that 
fanners do not require to pay large smns for sand and 
rubbish, which they can liave for nothing at their own 
doors. The only sure means of testing these manures is to 
analyse them chemically. But wlio lias the oiiportunity 
or knowledge to effect this process? To afford aid to 
hirincrs in so important an affair, tlio Agricultural and 
Jligldanrl Society of Scotland eninloy a professional che- 
mist, who, iu .'I well -prepared laboratory at hlduibiirgh, 
conducts numerous cxjicriincnts in reference to soils and 
manures. 

A short time ago, at .a meeting of the society, Ih-ofcssor 
(Jliristison mentioned somo iiarticulars respecting the ope- 
rations of Dr Anderson, who had charge of tlio chemical 
ilcpartnicnt. ‘ lie had the satisfaction of stating that Dr 
Anderson was now idriced in probably tlie best laboratory, 
ho might say, in the United Kingdom, for such investiga- 
tions. "Since the operations commenced, a Large mini her 
of analyses bad been executed for membera and others; 
and the increasing number of these showed that in this 
j iarticuliir dcpartiucnt of the chemical institution it enjoytsd 
the conlidcncc of the country. Previous scientific inves- 
tigations seoirtc-d to liave been carried on not with that 
diriurt pmctio.d I tearing that tlicy ought to have been; 
iind impressed with this view, the committee were deter- 
mined that tlicy v'ould uadorlake no investigation unless 
!L( coi -iiiig to the suggestions of skilful agTiciilturists wdio 
wci'o members the committee. In the next publication 
of the Society's Trausaciious, the first efforts of Dr Ander- 
son's imiuiries in tin's department would be made known. 
IT.ciie would embrace analysoa of wlieut soils taken from 
V aliens parts of Scotland, being celebrated for the large 
ipiaiitity cud the fine quality of the wheat grown on them, 
'i’his was a proper mode of procedure. They knew where 
Iho most valuable crops of wheat could bo raised; and as 
they M ere aware that this super'iority must depend chiefly 
ou elimato or soil, it was of considerable importance that 
they should know the exact peculiarity of soil which 
t ended to produce such rich crops.* 

Dr Anderson, in addition to what was stated by Pro- 
fessor Ciiristison, said another important branch of the 
work of the laboratory was that of performing analyses of 
ditVerent manures and other substances for members of 
the society and the imblio; and in this department he 
was gl.ad to say that a considerable increase liad taken 
place - about 130 analyses of different substances having 
been executed since .January last. 

Mr Finnie, Swauston, advised his brotlier farmers to 
put themselves in oommunication with Dr Anderson, and 
get him to test the manufactured article they purcliase, 
whether guano, ^il-cake, or suoh-like; and if they did this, 
ilieir woiidor and surprise would be how they liad been so 
long in availing themselves of so invaluable an auxiliary. 

Mr Dickson, S^kugliton Mains, in corroboration of what 
Mr L^'lnuic had sold regarding the advantages derived from 
tlm facilities now afforded to members for getting correct 
analyses of the various manures at a moderate cost, would 
mentiou that three weeks ago ho purchased twenty-five . 
tons of what seemed to be, from appearance, and what 
was also warranted to him by the party from whom he 
purcliased it, as the best quality of Peruvian guano; and 
after sending for two tons, and taking a &ir sample, which 
he had analysed by Dr Anderson, it was. found to contain 
41 per cent, of sand, in place of from ^ to $ per cent., 
Mfiiicii is the usual quantity in genuine Peruvian guano. 
By getting this guano analysed, therefore, he made fully 
Jj.l00, which ho would have lost by purchasing sand at 
the price of gujuio. He believed the party from whom he 
purchased the guano, who was higldy lesjiectable, to have 


been quite ignorant of the quality of the stuff he M-as 
stilling, and that he himself had been cheated, having 
bought it in London; aud ho afterwards gOt from tho 
same |>er8on part of a direct cargo to Leith, the quantity 
I of Baud in wliu^li was only 3 per cent. 

THE OUTWARD MAIL- PACKET. 

Everv month nine largo stcam-packots leave tUq South- 
ampton Docks for different parts of the world— namely, one 
to Alexandria, two to tho West ludies, one to New York, 
one to CoTiKtaiitinoplc, one to Italy, and tluee to the Peu- 
inHula. Tho departure of each of these is an event of no 
small importance, for the shipping of mails, x^^*^ongors, 
eargo, and stores on board of her, gives euiployment to an 
immense number of persons, and tho dock is a scene of 
great excitement for days before its dt'parture. 

When a steamer is selected to convey an outward foreign 
mail — say, for instance, the Indiaii mail to Egypt on tho 
20th of the month— the first tiling is to thoroughly over- 
liaul her, to see tliat her maeliinery and internal tu^rango- 
ments are in jicrfeid order: carpeiitors, painters, ship- 
Avrights, maeliiuists, arc busily emj»loyed for days discover- 
ing and repairing every defect, and doing everything that 
will contribute to the comfort of passengers afid the safety;, 
of the eargo and malls. While tills is going on, otlutrs are 
engaged iii Hhipplng hundreds of tons of coals on hoard of 
her, siitllcient to last till she readies the first edfning sta- 
tion in the MeditiuTaneun. 

Tho stores necessary for provisioning a shiji's crew of 
nearly one hundred persous, and furnishing a splendid tai>Ie 
daily with every delicacy and luxury for a himdreil pas- 
sengers for five weeks, are enormous. Although fresh pro- 
vIhIoxui for the crew and passengers are taken on board at 
every foreign port at which tho steuitier touelies, (he j>rin- 
eipal pt'rtion of tho stores are shipped at Houthumpton. 
For some days before the departure of the outward packet, 
grocers, butchers, bakers, wine and spirit mercliants, con- 
fectioners, poulterers, cheese-mongers, and provision mer- 
chants, are busy putting the contents of their sliops, cellars, 
and warehouses on board — about 3000 Jbs. W’eigbt of bren.:!, 
flour, bops, and malt ; 2000 lbs. of butchers’-meat, consist- 
ing of prime beef, nmiihsn, pork, calves* heads, and ox tails ; 
200 head of live-iitoCTt— namely, sheep, pigs, turkeys, gocse, 
ducks, fowds, and a cow iu 100 head of derub'VJtock, 
consisting of turkeys, geoee, ducks, fowls, and rabbits; 2000 
Ihs. of provender tor the livo-stpek ; 3000 bottles of clinm- 
parac, claret, Madeira, port, and sherry ; 0000 bottles of 
pale ale, porter, soda wrater, and lemonade ; 200 gallons of 
brandy, gin, rum, and whisky ; 3000 lbs. of tea, coffee, and 
sugars ; 2000 lbs. of various groceries and spices ; .in im- 
mense quantity of oilmen and confectioners* stores, com- 
prciiending every imaginable thing — such as ancliovies, 
blacking, hot tied fruits, candles, cod-souiids, cuiTy-povi'dt ir, 
celery seeds, groats, licrrings, jams, jellies, marmalade, 
macaroni, mustard, sallad oil, olives, pearl-barley, pickles, 
capers, salt, sauces., salt fisli, catsup, soy, soap, soda, salted 
tripe, vermicelli, M’hiiing, vinegar; and 1000 eggs and 1000 
lbs. of bacon, butter, and ebeese, are sliippcd on board every 
Alexandrian packet at Southampton for one outward and 
homeward voyage. 

Tlie shippmg of tho c.irgo occupies Kevcral days, and 
consists principally of several liumlred tons of Unen, silk, 
and cotton manufactured goods, packed in bales frotn the 
north of England, consigned to merchants in tho Mediter- 
ranean ports, and which, after passing through their lioiids, 
are conveyed in boats, and on tho backs of camels, to dis- 
tant Tiarts of Asia and Africa. In a few weeks the i:>eauti- 
ful falirics from Manchester and other places, which have 
been shipped at Southampton fbr Alexandria^ are ascend- 
ing rivers or traversing in Eastom ^ravans the countrit^s 
which surround the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and 
arc fjerhaps adonilng the Circassian h^uties of Egyptian 
harems, turbaning the heads of pilwitns going to Mecca, 
and bartered for ivory and gold ih Al^ysstma. 

At length tho 20th of the nihntih, the day for tho depar- 
ture of the outward packet to Alexandria, lias arrive<l ; 
cariienters, shipwr^itS, and dthera, have completed their 
tasks— the cargo has. befen shipped— the vessel has lieen 
coaled— and the cahm Ihmiturc and most of the victualling 
stores are on j^he ,crew and officers have been 

mustered, and the aklb been cxaiuined by tlio Admi- 
ralty officers, to iniO ]! everything is in harmony with the 
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mall oontraot. Early on the morning of the 20th the docks 
present an animated scene. Yehioies of every description 
‘ fire racing in and out. As the forenoon advances, the cabins 
j and deck arc crowded with the passengers and their 
^ anxious relatives and friends, who are giving and receiving 
mutual advicoand instructions how to act when they are 
separated. 

It is curions to witness this constant and ever^recurring 
crowd on board the outward Indian mail-packet, about to 
seek fortune, fame, or a fpive, from the inexhaustible re- 
sources, the romantic incidom, and fatal climate of our 
Indian empire. Pacing up and down tho deck may be seen 
gentle and beardless youths, dreaming of Clive and Hast- 
ings; hirsute warriors returning to the British army at 
Schido or the Putiiaub ; ladies leaving England to join or 
sock husbands on the banks of the Ganges and the Indus ; 
the sons of English gentlemen, inorchants, tradesmen, and 
clergymen, going out to lord it over nabobs, rajahs, and 
moguls*^ to light the fiercest warriors, or to collect the 
richest treasiues, that are to be found in Asia. 

Soon after one o'clock in the afternoon the deck of the 
packet becomes a crowded promenade ; a band of music is 
playing on board, and the steam of the engine is escaping 
with a terrific noise ; shipping agents and others are rush- 
ing to and from tiie steamer with bills of lading, custom- 
house papers, or something forgotten by tho tjrew or pas- 
^engera. A‘crowd of persons is collected also by tho side 
of the vessel. Preparations arc evidently niaking for the 
departi!M of the ship, when the attention of every one is 
arrostOfT by the Cry of * Here comes tiio mail ! ' Tlie mail 
being tho last thing put on board, and the packet 1>eing 
bound to start immediately after it has been shipped, her 
departure can now be calculated to a minute, and pas- 
sengers and their friends now know that the time to be 
with each ether is limited. 

Emerging from the dock gate are seen throe immense 
railway Vans, drawn by powerful horses, escorted by a mail- 
guard, dressed in the scarlet livery of tlie Postmaster- 
General, and preceded by policemen, who force back the 
crowd from the aide of the vessel. These railway vans 
contain the Indian and Mediterranean mail. It is received 
at the gangway of the steamer l>y the local Post-OlKcc 
authorities, and by naval otiicers in mflform, who take 
chatge of it during the voyage. The mail consists of about 
200 boxes, and sacks of letters and ,rv>\v8papGr»- -^nc boxes 
and sacks weigh bet .tfid live twis, and they coii- 
, letters 20,000 newspapers. The / 

mall that is iiow' seen approachinn the packet is the larged ^ 
and most important that leaves Eiigland. It contains coji 
respondence for Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands, < 

Eastern and Southern Africa, l^ersia, Arabia, India, 0mtia, ' 
I Australia, and the Eastern Archipelago. Tens of t|toitBands : 
of our kindred in remote regions will be aiiticiijating its ^ 
Hirival to learn the news from Old England, /i; 

As soon as the mail arrives alongside the fn^iket, about i 
twenty men are busily employed putting board, and i 
the Adrn iral fcy and Post-Oflico authorit i efliarc checking off ' 


THE IVY. 

A GRACKPUL Ivy, fair and young, 

Arimnd a dear old min twined, 

And closer still it crept and clung 
When o'er It swept the angry wind. 

And for a Mmc tho ruin old 
Looked fresh in rest so soft and sheen , 
But oh the heart of stone is cold, 

So, haply, fidt that ivy green. 

Yet drooped it not ! With love iinchillod, 
Bound every corner queer ’twould cling, 
And sportive twine as fancy willed— 

The living, loving, wayward thing ! 

Sad sighed the wind one wintry eve 
All mournful round the tottering pile, 
Some gentle spirit seemed to grieve 
O'er love that even at death could smile. 

Blit all unheeded passed that sigh, 

And all unmarked that boding voice— 
Tho ivy true, as fate drew nigh, 

But funder clasped its hapless choice. 

While, sadder as the sad wind sighed, 

An answering cadence rose and fell, 
Buop echoing through each portal wido 
Tlie dear old ruin's funeral knell. 

Then reeled and sunk each lofty tower 
That long erect in stately pride 
Had mocked the raging tcmiwst’K jiowcr, 
And time's destroying hand defied. 

Now, buried 'neatli the i^ouJdering heap, 
Tho iK)or fond iVy lies— 

Be such my Iqt v not weep, 

But die wheat aU t Cherish dies. 




A CAMEL KIDK. 


the Admiralty and Post-Oflico authoritiejpirc checking off 
X)rinted lists of its contents. While thC is going on, the 
passengers and their friends on board are taking leave of 
caoh other. Prayers for the health and haiiiiiiiess of the 
voyagers are hastily expressed, promises to correspond are 
hurriedly extorted, and friends and relatives arc rapidly 

As mail is shipped, the Admiralty agent steps 

on borird, and the gangways are drawn on sliorc. The 
commander and the pildi sre on thejmddlc-box, the 
stecrsTnen are at the wheel, and every ofneer and seaman 
is at his post, and amidst;' the sound of music, and the 
belching of the engines, a . stentorian order issues from the 
paddle-box . to ‘ Ijct go the bow-rope-^let go astern.’ At 
theskne timea signal is passed to the engine-room, and 
the paddle-wheels begin to movc ; and in a moment that 
which had seenicd an immense castle built up against the 
. dock Wal^ apj^ears like a thing of lifo flnailng buoyantly 
ybnl^e tran<)uil water. A rush is now made by the crowd 
to %h 0 entrance of the doclw to see the pftel&t pass out 
iffoiii thence. A most beautiful sl^ht it Ig to see from the 
)n:Odth of the dock the ship, like a doating castle gliding 
clbse hy^Mth .its bow gmoefuUy turning towards South* 
adiptoh; PRBSes^gers and , their friends recognise ^ 

in a few minutes the outwaid 
signal, in six days she wlU 
of Gibraltar; in (^xtoeh 
^13^ the fertile slioreB Of 

the'.to4^ 


. ,c^e;Anitnal I got was a common baggage camel— very 
'sbyageiuid stubborn, crying loudly and running l).ick wards 
when beaten j so that my first expcriene.o was lud, a very 
pleasant one. He knelt down for me to get upon him, hut 
even then it was a long stretch to cross his back. iSul)!>e- 
quently, in Egypt, I learned to vault on to the sadfllc ; if, 
indeed, the package of old Carpet, straw, and wood-work 
could be called one. In front there is a high pommel, 
which you clutch liold of when the animal rises. If you did 
not do this, the pitching forwards and backwards is so vio- 
lent, that you would inevitably be tlirown off’. You have 
only a simple single halter to guide him with, and the cud 
of this is sufficiently long to beat him. I will own to hav- 
ing been in a terrible fright all the while I was on his biu k. 
With his uneasy rocking motion I had tho greatest diffi- 
culty in the world to keep on, and the fall from my elevated 
perch— for such it really W’as— would have been no joke ; 
and when he trotted, it was enough to bring tho heart into 
the mouth. If I were asked to describe the first sensations 
of a camel ride, I would say — take a music-stool, and having 
wound it up as high as it will go, put it in a cart without 
springs, get on the top, and next drive the cart transversely 
across a ploughed field, and you Will then form some notion 
of the terrpip and uncertainty you would experience the 
first time yoli mounted a camel. To make him go fast, you 
cry* Sul sttl’ and also make a noise With your tongue, 
something like tho word * tliluck ! ’—-and to get him to kneel 
down, you pull his neck sideways and downwards, and pro- 
duce H oirepitating sound by pressing yonr tongue against 
the back of your teeth. At first, a very shoH journey is 
exceedingly fatiguing, and gives one the lumbago for a 
week; but aflerwards a see-saw motion becomes so little : 
cared for, that I can well understand folios going fo sleep 
on A camci. Once, in the deserl., oh a Very hot day, tncarly 
doaed off myself . — Aifteri SmUh'^s af 
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CONDITION OF ENGLAND QUESTION. 
Pahliament, we are glad to observe, has lately done I 
less ill the discussion of the * Condition of England 
(Question ’ than was its wont in our young days. The 
subject has apparently been bequeathed to literature*, 
and if wc do not get speeches) there is no want of books 
to show that things are going on in a very bad way. 
One of the latest expositors of our social grievances is 
Mr Joseph Kay, who has treated his subject at some- 
what immoderate length, in a work which, if not mani- 
festing high philosophic power, is at least remarkable 
for its body of facts, and the earnestness with which 
these are detailed and commented on.* Mr Kay's pro- 
duction takes the form principally of a comparison be- 
tween continental and English life. He has travelled 
over all parts of Western Europe, and has everywhere 
inquired into the state of manners, education, and means 
of living — the whole of the results of these patient in- 
quiries being compared with similarly-observed circum- 
stances in Great Britain. As this kind of investigation 
bears some relation to our own pursuits while abroad — 
us wc have indeed in some places gone on Mr Kay's 
tracks, and visited the same towns, schools, and prisons 
— w e may be permitted to compare notes on the subject. 

Let us, liowover, in the first place, run over a few of 
the author's conclusions on the aspect of home afikirs. 
According to his view, society amongst us is in an ex- 
ceedingly rotten and precarious state. Wealth is aggre- 
: gating into large masses in few hands. A poor and 
struggling class, without hope, dissolute, and dangerous, 

I is becoming more numerous. On abject pauperism 
nearly six millions of pounds are spent annually, under 
CTie poor-laws in England. Besides this, enormous sums 
are dispensed in supporting hospitals and other charities. 
Yet all that is done to rescue the people from the hor- 
rors of famine and the deepest vice and misery fails to 
effect its object. In vain we get up workhouses, ragged 
schools, houses of refuge ; in vain we place restrictions 
on the sale of spirituous liquors ; and nearly in vain do 
teachers, secular and religious, ply their vocation. Look 
at the state of things where population Has densely 
congregated. ‘1 speak with deliberation when 1 say 
that I know no spectacle so degraded, and, if I may be 
allowed to use a strong word, so horrible, as the back 
streets and suburbs of English and Irish towns, with 
their filthy inhabitants ; with their crowds of half-clad, 
filthy, and degraded ohitdren,splaying in the dirty ken- 
nels with their numeroua gin-palaces, filled with people 
whose hands and faces show how their ficsh is, so to 
speak, impregnated with spirituotts Hqttors— the only 

* The Booial Gonditlon and Education of 
And Eiitope. By Jot^ph Kay, Eaq. S ttiMc yois. Longman, 

Londoiv 1850 . 


solaces, poor creatures, that they have !— and with poor 
young girls, whom a want of religious training in their 
infancy, .and misery, have driven to tlie most degraded 
and pitiful of all pursuits. Greater evils never threat- 
ened civilisation and religion than the great cities which 
have been springing into existence within the last one 
hundred years. If we would save civiUsatioa, religion, 
and the morality and happiness of our people, we must * 
reform our towns. And one great step tovrar^ that 
end will be to do away with those causes whicn drive 
so many of our agricultural population into them.’ 
Channing verifies this gloomy picture. ‘ To a man who 
looks with sympathy and brotherly regard on the mass 
of the people, who is chiefiy interested in the ** lower 
classes,” England must present much that is repulsive. 

. . . The condition of the lower classes at the present 
moment is a mournful comment on English institutions 
and civilisation. The multitude are depressed in that 
country to a degree of ignorance, want, and miserj', 
which must touch every heart not made of stone. In 
the civilised world there are few sadder spectacles than 
the present contrast im Great Britain of unbounded 
w'calth and luxuiy, %ith the starvation of thousands 
and tens of thousands, crowded into cellars and dbns, 
without ventilation or li^flit, compared with which the 
wigwam of the Indian is a palace. Misery, famine, 
brutal degradation, in the neighbourhood* and presence 
of stately mansions, which ring with gaiety, and dazzle 
with pomp and unbounded profusion, shock us as no 
other wretchedness does. ... It is a striking fact, that 
the private charity of England, though almost incredible, 
makes little impression on this mass of misery ; thus 
teaching the rich and titled “ to be just before they are 
generous,” and not to look to private munificence as a 
remedy for the evils of selfish institutions.* 

The condition of the juvenile poor in the large towns 
is mqJllafflictiDg of all, because it is the sour^^^ hence 
geaJHT crime is produced. In lA)ndon, with all its 
charitable appliances, there are at all times many thou- , 
sands of deserted, roaming, and lawless children who: 
crowd, the streets, and never enter a school.; 
state of the houses in which the poor and dissolute 
herd together has been frequently made known. *In 
these wretched dwellings all ages And all sexes— 
fathers and daughters, mothers apd S(HM; gro^^ 
brothers and sisters, stranger adult males and females, 
and swarms of children— the slcki the dying, and the 
dead— are herded togetlier, a proximitjf and mutual 

pressure which brutes would resist; where it is physically 
impossible to preserve riie ordinasy deoettcies of life ; 
where all sense of propriety and self-respect must be 
! lost, to be replaced only by a recklessneas of demeanour 
which necessarUy re^ts minds.* Mr 

Kay occupies at least a hundred pages in describing the 
horrors of these dens. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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ItVe pass on to another indication of moral diaorderr- 
tfie praotioe of infanticide. Thia crime, irhieh la of 
: m date in England, is carried on prindipally with a 
viev to profit. Young children are entered into burial* 
in order that sums of money may be paid at their 
death. Boison, or slow drugging, is the mem of de- 
struction employed. One oflacial says— ‘I have no 
doubt that infanticide, to a considerable extent, has 
b^n committed in the borough of Stockport 1 know 
it to be the opinion of some of the respectable medi- 
cal practitioners in Stockport that infanticides have 
been commonly infiuenced by various motives — to ob- 
tain the burial moneys from tlie societies in question, 
and to be relieved from the burthen of tife child’s sup- 
port The parties generally resort to a mineral poison, 
which, causing sickness, and sometimes purging, assumes 
the appemncG of the disoases to which children are 
subject; and as they then take the child to a surgeon, 
who prescribes after a very cursory examination, they 
thus escape any suspicion on the part of their neigh- 
houTli^ Mr Ch^wlck mentions that * at the Liverpool 
assizes, in 1843, a woman named Ecdcs was convicted 
of thu murder of one child, and was under the charge of 
poisofiuig two others with arsenic. Immediately after 
the murders were committed, it appeared she w'cnt to de- 
mand a stated allowance of burial money from the em- 
ployers of the children. The collector of a burial society, 
one of the most respectable in Manchester, stated to 
me strong grounds for believing that it had become a 
practice to neglect children for the sake of the money 
allowed.* A collector of rents gives in evidence that he 
is often promised payment when a child dies— the deatli 
of the unhappy infant being coolly spoken of as the 
event that is to bring in funds to pay the quarters 
dues. 

Frightful as is the demoralisatjion and misery of large 
towns, our author goes on to smw^hat the degree of 
viorprevalent in the rural districts is as bad, onlv more 
scattered and shrouded from general observation. The 
facts revealed by statistical returns are very striking on 
this point. We pick out two or three examples. In 
Butlandahire, with no manufactures, and 22 inhabi- 
tants to every hundred acres, the ratio of criminals is 
I to 439 inhabitants. In Lancashire, nearly covered 
with manufactures, and 147 inhabitants to every hun- 
dred aor^ the ratio of criminals is 1 to 509 inhabitants. 
Aud so on, it is demonstrated by undeniable figures 
that * in regard to juvenile crime Nortli Lancashire is 
very greatly surpassed by 22 counties, most of wliieh 
ore agricultural ; and that in female criminality it is 
surpasoa^ by 19 counties, almost all of which are also 
agricultulklf^ 

Such, to use a lawyer’s phrase, is Mr Key’s * case.’ 
He makes out entirely, to his own satisfaction, that 
BritUU society is on the eve of dissolution ; at least 
oannot be expected to last any great length of time, un- 
; less ‘ something be done/ Mr Kay is apparently an 
ahutoist. \V© nevertheless believe tliat, while every 
fact ad^ respecting the prevalence of pauperism 
afid priiud naay be true, the coudlusions drawn by Mr 
Kay nwy be exceedingly erroneous, Heplgrable as is 
the <gmd^ the lower departments of society, we 
m of thinking that it springi%)m 

i 1 ^ Jhititutk) but purely from sejfdhfiioited 

P^yidouee. no country in Europe is riio huroWe 
ta^ as in Eughmd. Exempt 
local rates, he -^lyv 

, these, exceifidug cm 
aT4>id without injury to hoalrii bf 


liappiness. While the state thus leaves his earnings 
almost tintouched, It does not take a single hour of diis 
time— a most important exemption, for the German is 
obiigdd by law to serve three years iu the army at the 
most valuable period of life, and every year afterwards he 
is subjected to a profitless and vexatious drill for forty 
days. Further, ithe English workman may travel when 
and where he likes, without passports or permission — 
a thing impossible in Continental Europe, where every 
movement is watched and obstructed. But it may he 
asked — ^Bocs not the accumulation of wealth among the 
higher classes in England indicate the impoverishment 
of those beneath them ? No such thing. Biches arc 
not a distinct entity. No one can say where they begin 
or end; and besides, it is matter of statistical fact 
that wealth is not increasing among the higher classes, 
so called, but in the hands of the great body of the 
people, as a natural result of their industry and fore- 
sight. 

What says an acute observer on this interesting and 
often misunderstood subject; — ‘It is the common 
theme of foreign travellers who visit England, and of 
many superficial observers among ourselves, that the 
social state of the English nation is a monstrous junc- 
tion of boundless wealth, extravagance, and luxury 
above, and of utter destitution, misery, and suft’ering 
below. They look only at the upper and lower strata 
of the social mass, and do not perceive that all between 
the two is densely filled up with incomes and earnings 
of every amount and every fractional difference, from 
the highest, the thousands or tens of thousands a year, 
down to zero. There is no vacuum in the mass between 
tlie top and the bottom, as in the social state of the 
Continent. A zero, a destitution, total and extreme at 
one end of the social chain, there must be in every 
country. In considering tlie proportionate wellbeing 
I of the working-class in different countries, the question 
is— Where is this zero farthest removed ? where is the 
tendency to sink to it, or to rise above it, the strongest ? 
Now it is evident that where the middle of the social 
body is most fully occupied with incomes of all degrees, 
and where there is most capital and most expenditure 
in the most hands, there is most employment for the 
working man, and most tendency in his condition to 
rise above zero in the scale of earnings, income, and 
wellbeing.’* Lamentable as are some of the social fea- 
tures of the present age, they are imdUputably an inj- 
provemont on what prevailed a century ago. We no 
longer hang up twenty men in a morning at Newgate ; 
burglaries and highway robberies are now rarely lieard 
of ; if the workhouse is full, the roads and streets are 
not crowded witlx loathsome beggars as we remember 
them to have been ; Burning, or taking food by force, is 
utterly gone; we do not hear of children being kid- 
napped and sent off in shiploads to tfie plantations, as 
was the practioe little more than eighty years since - 
the analogous crimes of abduction and crimping are now 
equally out of use ; srauggUng and contraband distilla- 
tion carry on a feeble existence in comparison to their 
rifeness even so late as thirty years ago. In a hundred 
other things there is a similar advance. The author 
before us refers to the gin palaoes and other xninistrants 
of intemperance. We have the same answer. There 
exists the most conclttsive eridence to .prove that 
dr^^nnesa XI not neatly so prevalent ns It was in 
meff ritfies. The vice has but desoeoded to ipwer levels. 

eOBij^aUoasm and By"^ 

SantiiSlLiiing. ■. ISM.; . ■■■ : ' ^ ■ 
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Sixty years ago, lords and gentleman of property drank 
for^ays at a time; and ho was reckoned a niggardljr 
host who did not insiit on seeing his guests roll xmder 
the table. Where is all this now? Gone! High 
jinks hare taken refuge among olasses whom it was 
not formerly the fashion to notice. Whether these 
classes are positively worse in statihn and comforts 
may he gravely doubted. Certain we are that in a 
vast variety of particulars they are 43etter, To bring 
this * Condition of England Question’ to the test, let 
every man who reads these pages ask himself whether 
he is not better housed, fed, clothed, and educated than 
was Ills grandfather, Bupfwsing his family to have re> 
mained in its former relative position ? Is there a single 
female domestic servant in Great Britain at this mo- 
ment who does not own more elegancies of dress, not to 
speak of comforts, than did most ladies at tiie begin- 
I ning of the eighteenth century? We are confident that 
I there is not a working-man who earns twenty shil- 
j lings a week, and is careful of these earnings, but has 
i better clothing — paltry ornaments not included — than 
: had any gentleman of the reign of Queen Anne. Look 
; around dwellings of even an ordinary kind. Observe 
! its carpets, mirrors, glass windows, hangings, Are- 
I grates, cutlery, stoneware, crystal, and plate ; and say 
; if such could have been shown in dwellings of a siini- 
; lar class not three generations back ? Probably such 
: instances of general advancement will be held as proved, 

I and yet much remains to deplore and condemn. So 
; far we are willing to go with Mr Kay. Because society 
; has prodigiously improved in material and moral 
aspects, tliere is no reason why we should stop improv- 
ing. Only let it he carefully considered wjiereiu the 
improvements should consist 
Unfortunately we cannot ha ve the satisfaction of join- 
ing Mr Kuy in his projects of amelioration. He seems 
to be tlie studied advocate of a crotchet His crotchet is, 
that our social evils spring from certain legal arrange- 
ments. Property in land is centering in few hands ; 
the law supports this principle through the agency of 
entails, primogeniture, and other arrangements. Not 
having an opportunity of acquiring territorial property, 
the labouring peasant has nothing to hope or toil for. 
i He [)ractiseB no self-denial, no economy. He marries, 

! and is regardless of how many children he brings into a 
I life of misery. Once a peasant, he must always remain 
a peasant. When overtaken by old age, he can only go 
I upon the parish. * 1 cannot too often repeat, that the 
I great primary causes of the pauperism and degradation 
; of our peasants are the utter hopdessn^s and helplemiess 
I of tlieir position. We have done all we can to prevent 
i tlieir helping themselves, and to deprive them of every 
I strong inducement to practise self-denial, prudence, and 
: economy. A man will not practfse self-denial, economy, 
and prudence, without an object. What object has an 
j English peasant to practise them ? A peasant cannot 
; possibly buy land as the foreign peasant does. He can- 
1 not get a farm, even as a tenant-at-will of it. He can- 
I not buy a house, or a plot of ground on which to build 
! a house. He cannot even get the lease of a cottage. 

; He cannot bujr oifget the lease of a garden. He, often 
cannot even get the mere oocupation of a cottage for 
himself. He is often obliged to take his wife to his 
father’s Or his brother’s cottage, and to sleep with her 
in their bedroom. What earthly inducement, then, has 
such a peasant to practise self-deniai and economy? 
Absolutely none. He does not, therefore, practise any,’ 
There surely lurks some fallacy in this strangely-put 
statement It may happen that in certain parts of England 
cottages with small gardens, and also patches of land, 
are difficult to be obtained ; but in other quarters they 
abound, and may be tented or bought according to taste. 
Passing this over, howevw, we would deny altogether 
the propriety of peasants buying cottages or patches of 
land, and for the plain reason, that this species of pur- 
chase inj uriously dkUs a family to a spot. In Scotland, 
the instances are numerous of men being kept in a state 
of semi-starvation in consequence of clinging to some 


petty heritage, while at the same time there was otfered 
to tliem employment and a comfortable subsistence little 
more than a dozen miles off. The small tenures on the ^ 
continent are the subject of Mr Kay’s unqualified admi- 
ration. He would appear to wish that the whole land 
of this country should be cut up into morsels of five to 
ten acres, and sold to farm-hibourers. Then would ensue 
an earthly paradise — no more improvident marriages, no 
redundant and impoverished population, no crowding 
into towns, and therefore none of that demoralisaticn 
with which cities now unfortunately abound. Pea(}e, 
comfort, decency, are to prevail. The picture which is 
presented of small proprietorship in Flanders, France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, is doubtless fascinating: — 

‘ The majority of even the French peasants wlio liave at- 
tained the age of thirty-five possess houses and farms of 
their own, the latter averaging from five to eight acres 
in size. The foreign peasant feels tliat hia fate is in his 
own hands. He knows that if he postpones his mar- . 
riage, he will be able to purubase a house niul farm of 
his own, and thus to establish his own complete inde- 
pendence. He is not dependent on agents of landlords, 
or on landlords for the condition of his house^or for its 
tenure, or for the tenure of his farm, or for the social ^ 
position of his family. All this, as well as his own 
future success in life, depends solely and entiviiiy on 
his own exertions. This stimulates his energies and 
exertions. This makes his life hopeful and happy. Tlds 
ennobles and develops his own character. This makes 
him a good citizen. This makes him a successful far- 
mer. This increases Ids intelligence; and while it 
makes his life hopeful and happy even amid privations, 
it makes him a good and conservative citizen even in 
times of suffering and di.stres8.’ Our author, even in 
his most enthusiastic moments, does not say that foreign 
small proprietors live better than our own rural labourers ; 
and we know they do not. Why, then, with superior 
means, do not our peasantry exercise similar virtues ? 
Hopelessness of condition is said to be the cause. But 
it is mischievous to say that a man may abandon him- 
self to despair bcc.«i^ he cannot buy or inherit land. 

Land is only valuable to the extent of its productive- 
ness. If, with the severest toil, a five-acre property pro- 
duce in value only 1 2s. per week — and we should greatly 
doubt that so much could be wrung from it — the uii- 
propertied English peasant, by hiring out his labour 
for 128. per week, is better oft* without land; because 
he has sunk no capital, and at a day’s notice ho can go 
abroad in search of employment. 

Nor is the system of small tenures of continental 
Europe to be recommended for its exempting men from 
cares. Tlie proprietorship is in most instances a delu- 
sion. It is stated, oii good authority, that over the 
entire land of France, which is thoroughly parcelled 
out, there hang mortgages for loans to the extent of fiyo; 
hundred millions of pounds, requiring a payment of . 
thirty millions of interest annually. As this interest is 
only rent under a different namcf, we are constrained to 
foresee the worst evils which usually spring from tho 
renting of small patches of land— over-population,; indi- 
vidual misery, and national disasters. Prudent Os the 
French habitually are as regards marriage and its con- 
sequences, there is too much reason to observe that their 
small-tenure system actually produces more ^pulation 
than the country can support. Our redundant numbers 
are absorbed by trades and manufhetures. lu France, 
however, there can be no such absorption ; for as the 
mass of the people are poor land-oWfiers, with bare! v the 
means of existence, they cannotj pr, ftom their thrift, 
will not, buy manufacture gpodsi In this way trade 
has no encouragement, and ecmseqUiently cdu ^ve little 
employment. In short, for the absorption of young 
men by the army, Franca would swarm with ibyriads 
of houseless marauders, aii4 ilQclaty would ^^Hsh amidst 
the outburst of an imeverished Jac- 

querie. The arrnyr bit thbf other Iwma, preys on the 
vitals of the naUcU; lutd idm ^ its existence 

leads inevitably to leaulte simi^ to those whkh it is gV 
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ili^D<led to av<}rt Blementary education may modify, 
but cannot remove, the Booial defects of a country 
placed in these circumstanoeB. Wherever there is po- 
verty or penurious thrift, there vrill aUo be UBually found 
meanness of ideas* With all their popular instruc- 
tion, the Germans throughout have not manifested a 
degree of practical intelligence above that of a trade’s 
union. On the occasion of their temporary political 
freedom in 1848, they made the most strenuous efforts 
to re-establish all the restrictions on trade .and handi- 
craft which had been previously abolished by their 
autocratic governments. Wiiile half-deranged on the 
subject of liberty and equality, the people poured in peti- 
tions to the parliament at Frankfort, praying that taxes 
should be imposed on machinery ; that there should be 
no spinning or weaving except by hand-labour; and 
that certain ancient rules respecting apprenticeship and 
journeymanship ought to be reorganized and enforced. 
In Prussia these restrictions have been re-imposed, in 
order to satisfy popular prejudice. Is the structure of 
society that produces such consequences a tiling to be 
admired and copied by Englishmen ? The truth is, that 
the system of small proprietorship on the continent has 
in less tluin two generations made it an impossibility to 
furnish the materials of an intelligent coustitutional 
gove|f\ment. In France and Germany the choice lies 
only between anarchy and military despotism ; and be- 
yond this choice the system of universal peasant pro- 
prietory appears to have set an impassable barrier. 

That operatives and rural .labourers must inevit- 
ably brut^ise, if prevented from making investments 
in land, is, we repeat, a mischievous fallacy. I^et all 
antiquated restrictions on the transfer and breaking- 
up of large territorial possessions be by all means re- 
moved. But further than this leave things to the course 
of natural events. Without troubling themselves with 
land, the working-men of Great Britain can have no 
difficulty in sce£mg out investments for their earn- 
ings. Where is there a country on the face of the 
habitable globe in which a mf\n will find such scope 
for his genius ; such encourageme%t«for his enterprise ; 
such Tewards for his Indusjtry and prudence ? Contem- 
plate, however, the debris vdiich is accumubfiiog and 
festering even in the midst of the most gigantic tokens 
of social advancement! And why is there such a mass 
of human wreck ? Setting aside exceptions which 
spring from the inscrutable inflictions of Providence, 
there can be only one stern answer — bipaoviDENCEl 
Let us denounce this hideous sin with all tlie energy of 
which we are capable ; and yet not neglect to view 
it as in no small degree a consequence of the very 
abundance scattered over these islands. What is it 
but an improvident expenditure of the wages of labour 
-ra reckless: sacrifice of the great and unknowm future 
to immedu^ and mean gratifications-— that fills our 
prisons, dppretsea our poor-rates, sends forth to the 
Streets kgjmes of homeless and ragged children, and pro- 
duces that dismid overcrowding of dwellings, with its 
attendant demoraUsation, which is avowedly the scandal 
of the age f* Let us not be told that this prodigious 
vice springs of necessity out of any forms of society, or 
would be remediable by pulling down all to one broad 
cheerless level On no grounds of common sense are 
be insepisiiuhly allied with the careless. 

' shred of excuse cau be offered In extenuation 
: tp::;f^i^.:iP®Pjoyidenoe.-.Si^itd4''i^^ ■car^-:,are -the 

tudeplote:i -It iSi'tlui|%ls.;^ttiuain..of-i^ 

primarily: of :educa- ’ : 

»^i^ingby. 

else be available. If society is in any respect to blame, 
herein lies the head and front of its offending, ' pflbn- 
pied too exclusively in material pursuits, it incautiously 
neglects the institution of such enginery of universal 
education as would prevent in a great measure the 
growth of that lamentable ignorance which weighs 
down the resources of the nation, and maintains the 
gloom of savagery amidst the brightest gleams of civi- 
lisation. - W. C. ; 

THE LEVANTINE BALL. 

‘ Come and take your soup with me, and we will talk* — 
here followed an enumeration of hack Alexandrian toi)ic8. j 
Such was the purport of a letter which I received one : 
afternoon as I lay on my divan lazily inhaling the fumes 
that were wafted from the kitchen on an almost imper- 
ceptible breeze across the courtyard. The writer was 
a friend at whose table I had spent many pleasant even- 
ings ; and though I had been hugging myself with the 
delicious idea that I was housed for the next twenty- 
four hours, I could not resist the temptation, and mus- 
tering up courage, announced that I dined out, and with 
a considerable exertion of energy got into the street 

It was the hour most trying to the European living 
in Egypt. Sunset was approaching, and a thin curtain 
of gray was already drawn across the sky. The mina- 
rets and the kiosques on the liouse-tnps w'cre brightly 
gilded for a moment or two after I began my walk, and 
then suddenly grew dim, as a purple fiag fluttered on 
tho loftiest gallery of Sheik Ibrahim, and the heavy 
boom of a gun announced the beginning of the Mo.slcin 
day, For^some time the nir had been filling with that 
mysterious vapour called dew ; and before 1 had taken 
a hundred steps, my garments were alre:idy humid, and 
a tepid, clammy perspiration began to burst out over 
my whole body. The true recipe for fever and ophthal- 
mia is to go out at this hour. Tho sandy dust that 
covers the streets and lies thick upon tho plain darkens 
as under the influence of a shower, and white trousers 
are defiled up to the knees with this curious kind of i 
mud. Most persons hasten to take refuge in their 
apartments, or at anyratc put on warm clothing and 
walk briskly. Old residents learn to affront the danger 
by habit, but new-comers always suffer more or less. 

I arrived, languid and dispirited, at the rendezvous, 
but the gay company collected soon put me in good- 
humour. Five or six men and one lady formed the 
party, all determined to he merry, so that the conver- 
sation was almost as sparkling as the champagne and 
as piquant as the viands. There had been no settled re- 
solve to * make a night of it,* but it happened that all 
were disgusted with the sober |dbddihg of the day, and 
were bent on fun ; if necessary, upon mischief- As soon 
as the pipes were brought in, and irith accurate remi- 
niscence of Cockney customs^ the port and the sherry 
were throwing their ruby or their golden cblonn on the 
mahogany table ; and as soon as the lady, under plea of 
fatigue, had retired, a perfect volcano of pent-up aspi- 
rations after jollity burst forth. 1 do not report the 
conversation, which consisted principally of * Hp 1 ha ! 
ha ! * but jumping at once to the bondasion, record 
that, in about ah hour, we were idl bsh a little 

balcony, built upon prihbipie^ a Chinese might 

envy. It was the si^ud slOx^ tff the hom^ which, 
with twenty otheri» hadi been 
•ketch, ih Which 

:The;;:Alwb ■ 
^:W!hdow»vand/bhiS)^'^:|lie%t^^ 

^»nbeeedb3r)h:'^i}dh|4 

They were kll young ihen; w men whbt 
•elves young, with all their playmi Idbai stirred^ up by 
d gefierous repast So the firit tlflhg that drew their 
attention-rail else was dark and dismal in the plain-^ 

be HUe to oflte wi alntnct of Hr 
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was a flood of light proceeding from the upper windows 
of a house two doors offl and not only light, but eke 
strains of European music. * Ha!* cried one of us, * the 

Levantine P is giving a ball 1 I ought have 

known it ; for the charming Rosina has been observed 
to be in a bustle for two days, and to have rarely ex- 
hibited her beauty to the idle youths in the plain.’ 

* And he has not invited us ! * we atl exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

The reason was, that not one had any particular claim 
to bo invited ; but we felt hurt all the same. What 
right had this rascally Levantine — repeat the mildest 
word used — to amuse himself quietly with his friends 
without the assistance of ‘ the most amiable,* ‘ the most 
sprightly,* ' the most fashionable,* *the most polking,* 
and ‘the most spirituel,* youth in Alexandria? We 
cucli assumed one of these names ; and a stout gentle- 
man, who had not yet spoken, added, ‘ and the most 
portly.* From whom the proposition proceeded I do 
not remcfmber, but a unanimous resolve was almost at 
once come to, that as we had not been invited, we were 
bound to invite ourselves. A difficulty presented itself : 
we were all in dinner costume — that is, in loose jackets 
and trousers; and we knew that when Levantines 
assume the European, they are even more punctilious 
than their models. ‘The most spirituel* made a bril- 
liant suggestion. We were in the house of ‘ the most 
amiable:' nothing was simpler than to ransack his 
wardrobe. So off we started, and in ten minutes had 
rigged ourselves out to our perfect satisfaction, it being 
well kept in mind that our good dinner had made us uf 
easy composition. As a specimen, I will mention that 
I * the most sprightly * — who records this incident — wore 
i a blue dress-coat with vast gilt buttons, that reached 
I nearly to bis ankles ; patent-leather boots, that, being 
^ twice too long, cocked up most impertinently at the 
i toes ; a stock that swallowed up his chin ; and a shirt- 
I collar that threatened his eyes. The others were fitted 
I out with equal elegance, especially ‘ the most portly,’ 
j who, having come without a waistcoat, appropriated one 
! that would have required a shawl in order to conceal 
; the space left between it and liis trousers. 

* Being thus bedizened ami accoutered, 

I Nut on the inside, but tho outward’— 

I w'c unbidden guests started off to the ball ; but, by a 
I freak of fancy, resolved to go by the house-tops instead 
; of by the Street. This operation was much more easily 
I accomplished than would be the case in Europe. The 
! roofs are flat, and are divided only by low walls ; so 
with a short ladder, which wc hauled after us, we 

soon reached the top of Signor P ^*s 'house, having 

only encountered a variety of cats, and one or two owls. 
To our great surprise the terrace-door ivas closed *, and 
as we had no mind to call for assistance, the idea was 
broached of returning the way we came. But ‘the 
most portly * had forgotten to pull the ladder over the 
last wall, and a retreat could only be accomplished by 
a great deal of scrambling and sprawling. This was an 
annoying position, especially as all the windows looking 
upon the great quadrangular court were open, and we 
could hear the tsound of music, and could see cavaliers 
walking their ladi^ in the half-lit corridor, and pro- 
bably whisj^ring noil things in their ear. 

At Icngtl) it viras discovered that the lower panel of 
the doo^ hi^ been made Jo open for the passage of an 
enormous dog, lucjbdlY iunR stairs. .We rtsolvod 
to gre^ Ai^ough this bqlC i hhd as it was tolerably wide, 
aU iuaisag^^^ well except;*^ portly*’ who 

on.'iour 

Now came ttie tnOst trying part; of the adventure— 
oUr self-presentai^on. Having smoothed as well as pos 


Bible our ruffied plumes, We descended, and rung the 
bell. A black opened the door; and taking it as a 
matter of course that we were invited; ushered us at 
once into the saloon, where wo met a tall, respec- 
table-looking man, who stood aghast at bebrnding ns, 
and began to open an enormous mouth so slowly; and 
yet continuously, that we all expected to be aule to 
leap down it, one after the other, in a fbw minutes ; and 
would certainly have done so, for the novelty of the 
thing, had not the worthy host suddenly recollected 
himself, and checking thq^ movement of up-and-down 
e^ansioD, began to dilate the same organ in an oppo- 
site direction, so as to produce a kind of smile, or grin 
of welcome. The head of our party made a short 
apology ; said something about ‘ well-known hospitality,’ 
also a little about his friends, ‘ distinguished strangers;* 
then expressed admiration of the splendour of the apart- 
ments, of the elegance of the company; and, in short, 
carried by storm an introduction fbr us all to Signora 
V , who reclined languidly, in full Levantine cos- 

tume, upon a divan, and received us with astonished 
politeness. Altogether, the thing passed off very well, 

although for some time Signor P seemed in a sort 

of puzzled, muddled state, out of which be started with 
a irightened look if he caught one of ou/ eyes, andf 
bowed profoundly. At length he determined to be 
hospitable; and advancing towards *the moBt,^ortly,’ 
tried to muster up his English, and said, ‘You — 
paunch ?* 

‘ No. sir,* replied the stout gentleman, becoming very 
red, * my name’s not Paunch.* 

‘Very good,* quoth the host, quite delighted at being 
understood, as he thought, and looking cunning. ‘ I 
know — too much paunch dga — eh ? Face red ; ha — ha I 
Tea better for you, sir! Ahmed — hat el shai/ Sorry 
you got drunk, sir I* This w^as said in perfect sim. 
plicity, and was only too explicit on account of the 
worthy gentleman’s limited knowledge of our vocabu- 
lary; but Mr Paunch— who is known by that name 
even to this day — grew redder and redder, and showed 
symptoms of apoplexy. We came to his assistance; 
and having by Uiiw time understood that punch was 
intended to be offered, we accepted gratefully, and .were 
astonished to be treatejl with copious tumblers of gin 
and w'ater 1 

We now, to use language suited to the occasion, began 
to * make up to the ladies,* for we were determined on a 
dance. But in the first place let me Bay something 
about the company collected. They were nearly aU 
members of what may be called the civilised Lievantirie 
class — that is, although born or bred in the country, 
they affected to throw off their own manners, and adopt 
those of the Europeans. AU the men, therefore, were 
dressed out in clotlies imported ready-made from Malta 
— where there are fashionable tailors — or in painful imi- 
tations of the said clothes by two domicUed Snips. I I 
cannot say that there was any particular elegance dis- | 
played in the mode of wearing these habilimentsi but 
really, on a casual glance, to people in ournbenevotent 
mood of mind, the whole affair appeared suffideut^y 
European. 

The ladies, however, were not all so civiUsed JU9 tibe 
men. Besides the mistress of the house, aev^al oihers 
wore brilliant shawls and rose-ooloured^dik tro 
and embroidered jackets, and little ved ui^ 
tassels that mingled with innumel^abte tseiM 
hair, and long strings of braided silk m^naiueuted witli 
gold. Then there were atmou4*j>Nl^'^^ #^ 
seen but in the East ; and Upeulibjii^ 
but. vying, with- the .i^se^bii^ 
noses with ardent 
: pearly in 

were lit: up . 

neath the 

mouths •exyan<|#;;:;l!hte ^ 

hidden ben^i^f l|i^|^^ 

cheeks, as if d: tbin tos^ dbud bad been chased by a 
playful breesd between a lldd of snow and the sum 
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All thone who iknced were young, bo that ‘the 
ta|)eBtry’ was composed only of still lovely matrons 
and ancient duennas. I looked on in admiration long 
after my friends were bobbing up and down in a ‘ valae 
u deux temps and soon noticed a remarkable circum- 
stance, which had not struck me in my first cursory 
glance — namely, that half these exquisite houris either 
squinted, or bad only one eye. 1 had been used enough 
to make this observation elsewhere; hut it never 
occurred to me so forcibly as on this occasion; and 
instead of joining in the amusements of the>evening, I 
began to reflect on the caules of this unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. Various explanations have been given of 
the presence of so many Cyclops in Egypt ; and perhaps 
all contain something of truth. Thousands of men are 
said to have inflicted this cruel operation on themselves 
and their children in order to escape from the obliga- 
tion of military service. The ravages of ophthalmia 
must also be taken into account; but a good deal must 
be attributed to hereditary imperfection of the organ. 
The Europeans are very rarely thus disfigured, although 
they expose themselves inore imprudenUy than the na- 
tives, Perhaps, when attacked, they take the disease 
in time, and are thus quit for a few hours of exquisite 
It pain. * 

1 was roused from my reflections, which had almost 
chang^ the saloon into an hospital, by a nudge from 
Mr Paunch, who asked me why I did not dance. In a 
few minutes, accordingly, 1 was figuring away with tlie 
charming Itosina, who was intact in eye and limb, and 
really one of the most exquisite little beauties of the 
place. After that, 1 could not resist the temptation of 
inviting a splendid I^vaniinc girl belonging to the cate- 
gory that had attracted so much of my attention. ‘ She 
had only one eye, but that was a piercer.' The interest 
of the evening here commenced for me. I fell over head 
and ears iu love at once — at least 1 suppose so; for when 
I led back my beauty to her divan, I caught myself 
arguing whether her imperfection did not give an addi- 
tional piquancy to her physiognomy. All this hap- 
pened, perhaps, because the gooi) eye was in general 
turned towards me ; and 1 had the pelfish satisfaction of 
being perfectly sure that ^he could bestow no stray 
glances upon others, and thatat was out of her power 
to v;ink. 

1 cannot say that I made any progress in her affec- 
tions, at which*my self-love was more astonished than 
piqued. It could not be denied, however, that she was 
flattered by my attentions: as a rule, all women are flat- 
tered by being distitiguishcd by admiration in any way, 
provided an impression of genuineness is produced. 
Truth always foes down, and bears away the palm; 
whereas I have observed — ^for 1 do observe sometimes — 
that certain men who go out with a settled intention of 
making conquests, and vouchsafe to compliment and 
flattery, whilst their admiration is evidently centered 
in their own sweet selves, never succeed except with 
the silly, coquettish, the vain— they never succeed 
at anyrate with one-eyed people. 

But I am running away to describe my own impres- 
sions instead of talking generally of the ball. It was 
a gay, lively affair ; and as soon as we felt at home, 
we amusc.d ourselves mightily. The dances succeeded 
one another with rapidity, iu spite of the heat of the 
weather ; and ail sorts trf iced drinks began soon to be 
handed al»out After midnight, however, I noticed that 
the number of men began to diminish, and that the 
mvading party to which I belonged were almost the 
only cavaliers that remained. From this moment it 
WM evident we were mighty favourites with the ladies, 
who settled surprised and pleased that eftch time the 
smatt oand sttuck up there were a sufficient number of 
glpve4 hUiids held out fOr partners. Some of us talked 
pf to trespass,’ and so forth; but the 

, Signora Roaina explained our solitude by poioting, 
With^ a pretty gesture of contempt, down a long Srridor, 

; - where wuobsemd light and a cloud of smoke coming 
threnigh an op^ door. 



‘ The /fltro table is there,' quoth she. The mystery 
was no longer a mystery. All the^ Levantines had 
sneaked away, in accordance with their disposition, and 
were awaking their dollars with true Oriental ferocity. 

I went, between a quadrille and a polka, to sOe what was 
going on; but could not penetrate the dense crowd, 
wliich now was buried in anxious silence, now growled 
and murmured. ISo I returned to claim the hand of the 
one-eyed maiden (by tho way, I had forgotten, in my 
sentimentality, the ludicrous figure I cut iu my bor- 
row^ed garments), and we danced till four o'clock in the 
morning, and then went home in high glee. Next 

morning we all left our cards for worthy Signor P , 

who thenceforth always looked politely at us when wo 
met him ; but it was evidently never very clear to his 
mind whether or not we had infringed the rigid rules 
of etiquette. The ladies, however, in consequence of 
tho four hours’ extra dancing we procured them, sup- 
pressed all the civil names we had given ourselves, and 
declared us to be equivalent to 'smart young 

fellows.* 

LONDON GOSSIP. 

Since my last was i)cnned, the ordinary current of gossip 
has undergone a few startling shocks, from which it is 
only just beginning to recover, and reassumc its habitual 
levity. The etfect hgs been an extraordinary intermix- 
ture of topics — ups and downs in politics, wondering.^, 
speculations, ways and means, pensions and dignities, 
battles, scandal and mourning, with a whole swarm of 
probabilities, behind which stood two or throe solciiin 
events in terrible impressiveness. The universal sorrow 
expressed at the death of Sir Robert Peel is now mani- 
festing itself in tho form of subscriptions to raise monu- 
ments to his memory; scarcely a town of note in the king- 
dom but is gathering funds for a statue of the great 
statesman. The intention is doubtless commendable; 
but it has been suggested that, instead of fixing such an 
amount of capital in a multiplicity of mementos, it 
would be wiser, and more in accordance with the spirit 
of the times, to make it permanently active: this end to 
be achieved by having but one monument, to be placed 
in Westminster Abbey, and the remaining subscriptions 
applied to the endowment of some useful institution. 
The suggestion IS one which needs but a little earnest ^ 
support to insure its realisation: and while good schools 
are so much wanted, and pauper colonies ai'e yet unsettled 
on our waste lands, no one need be at a loss for a special 
object. The people of Brixton, who, on the passing of 
the Reform Bill> subscribed money for a dinner, and 
built almshouses instead, have, I will venture to say, 
never repented their change of purpose. The sight of 
aged men and women living in comlbrt in the buildings, 
is a better memorial of the event than the view of sculp- 
ture or the memory of a feast. 

The foolish hubbub — no other word so well describes 
it— that was raised about tho site of tte Great Exhi- 
bition has now, as poets say, died into an echo; and 
many are ashamed of the part they took in the clamour. 
The talk about spoiling the Park, and the injustice of 
depriving equestrians of a drive, may be set down as so 
much of what Mr Burchell calh fudge* How easy it is, 
even in these days of enlightenment, to get up a hue and 
cry ! It would seem to matter little what the object, no 
sooner is the note of alanu sounded, than the multitude 
give tongue, and rush pell-mell to the pmuit, at though 
Confusion were the true rectifier. Happily there are 
some with strong nerves and stout hea^ to stand by 
and prevent mischief. 

The upshot is, that the great building is to be erected 
where first proposed— in Hyde Pwk| though on a differtmt 
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plan from that which was originallj fixed on* The new 
design is for an edificp constructed almost entirely of 
iron and glass : it is by Mr Paxton $ and those who hate 
seen the noble conservatory at Chatsworth will a<^rd to 
him no small skill in such transparent contrivances. The 
structure in the Duke of Devonshire’s grounds is, so to 
speak, a double oblong pyramid ; th% larger one below 
supporting a smaller one above; but the Exhibition build- 
ing will comprise three storeys, if such they may bo 
called. It is to be one hundred feet high, whereby trees 
may be covered in instead of being cut down, should the 
commissioners so determine; and according to the printed 
statement, * it gives an opportunity of introducing, at a 
small cost, six galleries, each twenty-four feet wide, of 
the entire length of the building, by which the floor sur- 
face will be increased above one-third ; the whole outside 
surface of the roof will be covered with unbleached can- 
vas, which will render breakage from hail impossible;* 
besides which, there will be ample means for ventilating 
and keeping the interior cool. Another advantage is, 
that * the construction of this building has been so ar- 
ranged, as to admit of all its parts being prepared and 
delivered ready for fixing in place, and being put to- 
gether and taken down, fiir more easily than an ordinary 
brick building, which will greatly reduce all the con- 
structive operations on the ground, lessen the number of 
labourers employed, and any amount of possible inconve- 
nience to’ the neighbourhood.* To those who dread fur- 
1 thcr delays or changes, it will be some satisfaction to 
i know that the contractors for the building have com- 
j menced operations on the ground, and ere long we may 
I expect to see the levelling and foundation work com- 
i pletcd. liesides, we hear from Birmingham that the 
i orders given for the fabrication of the materiel of the 
cvlifice in that town are * in hand the lengths of ribs, 
gutters, &c. multiply into hundreds of miles. 

The letter from the commissioners to foreign contri- 
butors is just published, stating that certain customhouse 
agents at difierent ports in England will have to * enter 
into bonds to secure the payment of the duties assessed 
on the goods which are sent for exhibition, should such 
goods be sold in ibis country after the Exhibition is 
closed.* No duties will bo charged on articles intended 
for show only. {Several agents are nominated, who will 
clear and pass goods at ‘ a much lower scale of charges 
than those usually required in ordinary mercantile trans- 
actions.’ The commissioners are * willing to undertake 
to supply counters upon which the goods may be dis- 
played ; but (foreign) exhibitors, or such commissioners 
or representatives as may be duly authorised to act for 
them, will be at perfect liberty to take charge of fitting 
them up, according to their taste, with glass shades, &c. 
at their own cost.* 

The coiitiimance of the session for two weeks longer 
than was expected has ke])t people in town, and prolonged 
the season, greatly to the satisfaction of lineiidrapers, 
jewellers, innkeepers, and showmen. A fortnight*s ad- 
ditional profit on brisk sales is not to be slighted in these 
times ; and those tradesmen who were in doubt as to 
Herne Bay or Boulogne for their holiday, will now be able 
to choose the latter. Apropos of shows: scarcely had 
the excitement *over the arrival of the hippopotamus 
subsided from fever heat to temperate, but there comes 
another monste]>with claims to notice. He is a huge 
land tortoise, nam^ by naturalists Testttdo elephantopus ; 
and whether two such formidable rivals can bo enter- 
tained at once in the Zoological Gardens, is a speculation 
on which Cockheydoni may expend itself till one or 
the other abdicates. The river-horse is already curtailed 
into ^ potmuB ;V and a few days since 1 heard some ladies 
liken the unwieldy quadruped to a ‘big drab pig* — 
a comparisoft ^ould be far from satisfactory to 

Professor Owen. Besides these ‘attractions,’ the gar- 
dens present yet another, in which those who have read 
of the marvellous serpent-feats des^bed in hooks of 
Eastern travel take no snrudl delight. This is the Arab 
snake-charmers: not a couple of men from Galway sophis- 
ticated for the occasion, but two veritable Ishxnaelites— - 
Jabar Abou Haijab, and Mohammed Abou Merwan — 


who ‘ perform * three times a week, * weather permitting.* 
Each of these magicians will take Up a sheaf of ten or 
twelve snakes, and play with them as familiarly as a 
lady with her ‘King Charles;* and make thehi exhibit 
convolutions not a little startling to the spectators. At 
times one of the writhing reptiles, releasing a few of his 
coils from the man’s arm, makes a sudden dart, with 
projected tongue, apparently towards one or other of the 
bystanders ; but the creature is held well in check, and 
before the terror excited by the feint has evaporated, he 
is seen hanging from the Arab’s neck as a boa, or coiling 
around his limbs.* After .Tabar or Mohammed, as the 
case may be, has amused himself for some time in this 
way, he takes each snake in turn, brings its head near 
to his mouth, breathes gently upon it, when immediately 
the animal appears to lose all muscular power, hangs 
lithe and lax as a silken cord, permits itself to be tied 
in a knot, or coiled up in any form the conjuror may 
choose ; and tlien, being placed on the ground, remains 
perfectly motionless, dead in appearance, until picked 
up again to go through liis part in the grand finale. 
Whatever the secret may be, its uifiuence on’ the serpents 
is most potent. It would Ido curious to know whether 
it is in any way related to that by which iho famous 
Kerry ‘Whisperer’ reduced intractable horses to obe-' 
^ dience : or can there be a blarney-stone in Arabia? 

Holiday seekers, and those favoured with rnfiney to 
spend, never had such a choice of exhibitions offered to 
them as at the present time. When some future histo- 
rian takes in hand to chroiiicle the social phenomena of 
the middle of the nineteenth century, he will instance 
shows ami sights as among the most remarkable. No 
need now to travel into distant countries, to encounter 
perils by land and water, and dangers in the wilderness, 
for all the world is brought to our own doors. With 
‘ loose change ’ in your pocket to the amount of ten shil- 
lings, you may he transported (not as a convict) to Aus- 
tralia, and after viewing its capahilities, may go on to 
New Zealand, take a look at the British colonics there 
located, and, if the paihter has been faithful, discriminate 
between ‘red-tape’ and manhood settlements. From 
thence you cro8s*tlife Pacific to California and Oregon, 
and get a sight of the ‘ di^ins,’ without risk of ague or 
bowio knives; and preseiftiy to Egypt and a voyage down 
the Nile, where your eyes see much, and your inemory 
more, in the solemn antiquities disclos^jd one after the 
other along its banks. Cleopatra aiwl Mark Antony, with 
all their appliances, could hardly have beheld them to 
greater advantage. Before the inspiration of the Pyra- 
mids h.as gone off, you may find yourself a-cainol-back 
* doing ’ the Overland lioute. From this land of wonders 
you pass by a natural tr:insition to Constantinople and 
tho Dardanelles; and when you see the crowd of caiques, 
caftans, kiosks, minarets, and Mussulmans, you wonder 
how it can ever become a question of Admiral Strogoiioff 
or Admiral Parker leading a fleet through such a confined 
and encumbered channel. Y ou think of the Giaour, and 
of Zuleikas, and Selims, and of drowning in,#ackB with- 
out troubling the coroner; and then at the expense of 
a little locomotion and another shilling, you are in the 
picturesque hills of the Tyrol, and pass the Brenner with- 
out, losing breath. Another flight takes you down the 
Rhine; another to Lisbon; and then getting home as 
best you may, you feel grateful for the skiU, tact, and 
talent which has shown you more than Captain Cook ever 
saw, with — no trifling consideration^the bright side al- 
ways uppermost. Some philanthropists say that so many 
pictorial exhibitions tend to diffuse a love for art among 
great masses of the population who can only he instructed 
by great and striking effects. It is a question, however, 
whether those who go to su^ spectacles are the ‘ masses;’ 
and without attemoting to lecide it, 1 maj safely suggest 
that a panorama which s^uld show foreign setfloments 
as they really are, would be especially acceptable to emi- 
grants. 

There is no sunshine without its shadow: among a 
host of commendable exhibitions and entertainments, we 
have had one whi(^ Would lead sensible people to believe 
that the epithet f fools mostly,’ applied by a clever writer 
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to the British population, is not wifle of its mark. 1 
refer to the ' balloon ascent on horseback,’ to copy the 
equivocal announcement, from which it would be quite 
fair to infer that the animal was to carry the balloon; a 
stumd imitation of an equally stupid exploit perpetrated 
at Wrls. Think of thousands of people being found to 
part with their half-crowns for an exhibition at once so 
chUdish and so barbarous ! Is it an indication that en- 
lightenment attends the diffusion of literature in a much 
slower ratio than has commonly been supposed? Were 
the bottle-conjurer to appear once more at the Hay- 
market, he would hardly fall to * draw’ a full house. 

Don’t be impatient, nor accuse me of spinning it out. 
You must remember the hint in my last, that 1 should 
have to dilute or to make a richauff6 of old material, in 
order to provide a supply for the dead season. Turning 
an old letter upside down to make it do duty a second 
time is, as * bur correspondents ’ in the go-ahead States 
have proved, one of the possibilities of the age. However, 
not to dally with dangerous topics, out of which might 
come revelations prejudicial to writer-craft, I may tell 
you that the library and reading-room at the Bank of 
Englaxkd have made a most successful start. Six hun- 
dred members, ‘gentlemen’ of the establishment, have 
^ paid their annual subscription of eight shillings, and at 
the end of the third week it is found that two hundred 
and iiil^'have taken books home for perusal. Considenng 
that this is the season for holidays and out-of-door recrea- 
tions, the result is such as ull concerned may felicitate 
themselves upon. The reading-room is fitted up not 
only comfortably, but luxuriously, and the supply of 
papers and periodical literature is such as to gratify 
almost any subscriber excepting one who has no relish 
but for the ‘ intense * and the ‘ thrilling.* The library 
contains three thousand volumes obtained by gift and 
purchase, and will perhaps he more resorted to than the 
reading-room: many a man will carry home books to 
read who would be unwilling to break through his usual 
habits to frequent a reading-room. The coming winter 
will best prove the social facts omthis point, and by and 
by we shall learn whether an institution starting with a 
tfiousaiid pounds in hand, and the hrs^y^ar’s subscriptions, 
nearly two hundred and fifty j>ounds, in advance, can be 
efficiently and usefully carrietk on in the first monied 
establishment of the empire. It is well deserving of re- 
membrance that the Bank gives the rooms, with all their 
fittings and fui^isUin^s, and supplies gas and firing also 
gratuitously. One of the clerks acts as librarian ; his 
duties commence at 3 p. ai., when the public business is 
over, and continue until six ; tlie reading-room remains 
open two or three hours later. 

Haying touched upon books, I may say a word on a few 
others : the publication of Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude, or 
Growth of a Poet’s Mind,’ is a surprise to most readers. 
It is an autobiography of the bard’s youth and manhood, 
written in the style of the * Excursion,’ and describes such 
frolics as he could indulge in — ^his goings and comings, 
college life at C3amhridge, and so forth — in his simply 
fluent narritive. To quote his words — 

— Tills history is brought 

To its appointed close; the disolplino 
And consummation of a poet’s mind, 

In everything that stood must promJoent, 

Have faithfully been pictured.’ 

Then We have numerous works for and against Free 
Trade, and not a few to point out Reforms. * A Thread- 
needle-Street Broker ’ proposed a plan to diminish and 
pay off the national debt, by converting 3 per cent, stocks 
into terminable annuities. According to his statements, 
14,130,750,000 might be paid off at the end of thirty-one 
years froTu the prwent time without loas or inconvenience 
to any one, Piesides these, Mr Laing and Mr Kay, both 
writers, have published their opinions on the 
oohditlon of peoples in Europe, wherein legislators, 
ministw may find wisdom. Another 

wilhbr has g‘v«® volume about the Emperor Charles 
Southey’s * Correspondence ’has reached the fifth 
YfHUtUe ; wild laet, I have only space to notice Johii 
* History of Religion,’ written, as ho says, * in aii' 


age wherein religion, piety, apd even common honesty, 
were made to subserve the ends and interests of dominion 
and ambition, or the advantages of some private party.’ 
"WTiat^would he say now ? 

j A qUIET EVENING. 

I BY FBANCES BBOWN. 

I ‘ Charlotte,’ cried Mrs Lentley at the top of her shrill 
voice as she flew down stairs, ‘ put by that dress, I say, 

I and tell Emma to get off hers as quickly as she can, for 
I there’s Aunt Sally coming up the street, and, as I live, 

I she will be at the door directly.* 

* I wish she could stay at home, the prying old crea- 
ture,’ muttered Charlotte, rushing past her mother with 
a dress of fine French tarlatan over her arm. It was a 
costl}'^ thing, in the newest ball fashion, looped up with 
violets, and fresh from the hands of the milliner ; but ns 
Charlotte fled, the wide hanging skirt was caught by 
her hasty foot, and a loud tear announced the demoli- 
tion of one entire side of the robe, violets and all, just 
as an application at the knocker below declared the 
arrival of Aunt Sally. 

* Dear aunt,’ Stiid Mrs Lcnticy, who had gained the 
back parlour just in time to run out, knitting in hand, at 
the sound of lier voice, ‘ you haven’t been here this age. 
It was only this morning that Charlotte and Emma 
ivere wondering if you had forgotten us, they missed 
you so much, poor girls. Tell them aunt is here,’ slie 
continued, addressing the servant. ‘They’re just up 
stairs dusting their father's books ;’ and that eminent 
relative was conducted into the parlour. 

Scarcely had she been seated in the ensy-chair, and 
her health minutely inquired after, when Charlotte and 
Emma burst in with their delighted welcome, in very 
plain print gowns, and hair on which incredible efforts 
had been made to take out the curl. 

Aunt Sally was one of those wonderful old ladies to 
whom two generations Iiad given the same title. Slie 
v'ES, in reality, Mr Lentloy’s aunt, being his liiother’s 
sister, and had never married, though she inherited a 
large fortune from mi uncle with wliom she had resided 
almost from childhood in the double capacity of adopted 
daughter and housekeeper. He had been a merchant 
in the West India trade, who lived single too, and ga- 
thered money, of which he taught his niece the value so 
perfectly, that her objections to wedlock were believt'd 
to arise chiefly from a determination to keep her fortune 
to herself. It was. her life’s boast that a shilling liud 
never been taken out of the principal — that she had spent 
only tlie interest. Nobody knew how her will would he 
made ; and fur forty years had she been bowed down to 
and served by every branch of her kindred for the 
causes set forth in that declaration ; but the nicct^s and 
nephews, the ctousins and the cousins’ children, who had 
built their hopes on her death, married, and grew old, 
many of them died themselves, arid still Aunt Sally w'as 
living on the interest-^a little, sparei sharp-faced Indy, 
who could trot over all liondon, and thread a needle 
without spectacles. Aunt Sally had a will and a way of 
her own, as they say most ladies have, and everybody 
should have, provided they leave room for their neigh- 
bours ; but the old lady's way and will had been so long 
humoured, that she imagined there ought to be none in 
the world but hers, and there was no toleration for dis- 
senters in the smallest particular from her peculiar no- 
tions. These were exclusively in favour of small sav- 
ings, humble attire, and household work. Wliethcr 
profitable or not, Aunt Sally liked to see everybody 
busy; and as she considered her own duty in life was 
that of a general superiotendent, thpk whom she spe- 
cially patronised had no easy purchase of their expected 
reversion in her will. The lentley family hkd, by great 
exertion, attained that prospect-^at least for the present, 
it consisted of the father, who was hSr ddeSt nephew, 
and now a barrister of respehtable ahUiUeis and toler- 
able ptUciicc, his wife, and two gsbwn-up daughtersi 
introduced to the reader at the o|i^tiing of bur ttbry. 
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I Mr Lentley was a mftn on the borders of fifty, who 
had led a laborious life Jler since he quitted his, native 
1 , city of York, yoiin^ and aliuost friendless, to push his 
^ fortune in the world of London. His talents, ^though 
good, were not extraordinary, and his success had been 
in proportion, with an occasional rise and fall, to which I 
every line of life is liable. Mr Lentil’s income was, on ' 
an average, sufficient to support his tatuily on a scale of 
economical comfort, while, by insuring his life for a 
considerable sum, he had secured them against want in ! 
t case of an unexpected summons. Mr Lentley was an 
honourable, good-natured, but unfortunately vain man. 
In Ins yo\ith he liad been a first-rate beau at dancing 
i I pjirties, where Mrs Lentley made a contjuest of him — 
i whether through her acknowledged skill in dress, or 
I her dexterity in laying snares of that kind, charitable 
' neiglibours could never decide; but in the latter art 

I she was believed to have Considerable practice, being 
j the accomplished daugliter of a lialf-pay captain, whom 

i I her connexions brought out expressly to he provided for. 

Mrs Lentley had improved, as might be expected, on 
her early lessons. The chief glory of a lady’s life, 
iti her estimation, was to be considered young, hand- 
some, and fashionable, at any cost or peril ; and the 
; cliief end— to get advantageously married. Such a union 
; had its common conseqdences. Their wedded life had 
i been a series of distrusts on the one hand and conceal- 
i j meats on the other, with the usual accompaniments of 
I ! careless coldness and oft-recurring quarrels. They bad 

I I no children but Charlotte and Emma — the former about 

} i twenty, the latter about eigliteen. Cliarlotte was toler- | 
j! ably, and Emma positively pretty: both were about | 
I ! the middle height, witli fair complexions, and almost | 
I auburn hair; and except* that Charlotte had what is 
I : called a snuffy temper, and Emma over-estimated her 
II own attractions, there was nothing else remarkable 
I about them. But the Misses X^entley had been brought 
{ up to suppose themselves at once belles and heiresses. 
It was their mother’s principle, that people who had no 
fortunes for their girls, must cut a figure to get them 
disposed of. Accordingly she insisted on residing in a 
fashionable neighbourliood, though far more comfortable 
and less expensive dwellings than their means could 
(jommaud there might be had in equally respectable 
quarters ; kept a liveried servant; and rivalled families 
of twice her husband’s income in dinners and balls. 
Her girls were trained for show from their childhood : 
they could sing whole Italian operas, execute fantasias, 
and dance anything ; but it would have puzzled cither 
of tliem to keep the family accounts for a single week, 
niiikc up the simplest of their own garments, or enter- 
tain any human being with half an hour’s rational con- 
versation. Humbler acquaintances learned the changes 
of fashion from theirs and their mamma’s dresses ; and' 
iK!ver was there a caprice of etiquette, presumed or im- 
ported, that they did not hasten to practise. The result 
of such conduct might be anticipated. The Lentleys 
had a large and gay circle, who voted their parties dull, 
and wondered the barrister could keep things up. The 
girls were constantly supplied *with danglers, but always 
from among the cadets of society-^unknown lawyers, 
nameless artisti, and ensigns who never expected pro- i 
motion. From beneath their thinly-gilded surface there 
occasionally oozed out tales of unpaid tradesmen and 
pecuniary expedients ; servants revealed the manners 
of household economy, and the tricks upon papa by 
which those expensive appearances were supported ; 
and friends and neighbours pitied the barrister at many 
a tea-table to which such stories found their way. Nor 
was their commiseration unmerited, for numerous were 
the impositions practised through his good-nature and 
occupied days, which left him little time for investi- 
gating family schemes ; but the man's vanity was en- 
listed in their cUnse: he, too, was ambitious jof being 
ranked anaong people of fashion; and, like his lady, flat- 
tered himself that all was necessary to the respectable 
set^emeut of their girls. When a startling supply was 
damaged, or an uhdreamt-of bill came to bis know- 


ledge, the barrister lost his equanimity, and there was 
stormy weather within doors for some time ; but the 
household sky cleared up till another discovery. 

It was not, however, upon Mr Lentley alone that his 
wife and daughters exercised their ingenuity ; Aunt 
Sally *0 legacy was the goal of all their wishes. At the 
age of seventy-five she could not expect to live long; and 
they set themselves with all their might to please and 
secure the old lady. For that purpose each of the trio 
kept a piece of work and a few old dresses in constant 
readiness. Mrs Lentley had often attempted, though she 
never succeeded, in calculating the cost of extra coals 
fo» the back parlour when she was expected. It had 
now been a labour of some years’ standing, and as Aunt 
Sally resided at the opposite extremity of J^ondon, things 
could generally be })ut in order for her coming ; but on 
that particular dny her appearance was a special incon- 
venience. A dancing party, composed of the elite of ; 
Mrs Lentley’s circle, Jjad been arranged a fortnight 
before, to come off tlint very evening; Charlotte and 
Emma had got new dresses for the occasion, which 
were just brought home, and in process of being ad- 
mired, when their mamma descried the enemy’s ap- 
proach. It had been an understood matter f^etween her 
and her daughters that two strangers were to be present^ 
at the party, on whom it was desirable to make an im- 
pression. They were the sons of one of Mr Lenity’s old 
acquaintances, who had been a respectable bookseller in 
York, till the decease of a distant and licirless relative 
put him in the unexpected possession of a handsome es- 
tate in the neighbourhood, on which he now took rank 
as a country gentleman. Relations in London, whose 
memory he had long escaped, consequently recollected 
his and his family’s existence ; his eldest son, who was 
to inherit the property, and his second, already a rising 
lawyer, had been earnestly invited to see the gaiety 
of the London season. The family whose guests they 
were belonged to the Lentleys’ circle, and the prudent 
barrister lost no time in renewing the former intimacy 
with the sons of his now prosperous friend. George 
and Henry Warren had more than once dined at his 
house, danced Aiitn Charlotte and Emma at sundry 
parties, and showed a deposition to continue the old 
friendship between tbeir families, which Mrs Lentley 
hoped to improve in her own peculiar stylo, by setting 
forth the splendours of her house an4 the attractions 
of her girls. The party was to ho a grand step in that 
direction. How much tnanceuvring and preparation it 
cost the three ladies ; what skill, temper, and anticipa- 
tion, not to speak of money, was spent upon it, we sliall 
not determine. But alas for human hopes and sclicnies ! 
Aunt Sally had arrived at twelve, as they w'oll knew, 
on one of her accustomed visits for the day. 

* How agreeably surprised Herbert will be to find 
you before him at dinner ! ’ said Mrs Lentley, her braiU 
working like small-beer for an expedient to meet the 
crisis; and it was desperate. Aunt Sally’s principles 
could not tolerate a party of any kind ; and Jblie slightest 
inkling of what wks expected that evening would liave 
lost her good graces for ever. 

'Herbert’s a good industrious man,’ responded the 
old lady, speaking apropos of her niece-in-law’s reflec- 
tions ; * and does well for you all, if he could only learn 
a little more care of his camings-ra penny saved is a 
penny won,’ and she proceeded to disengage her knitting 
from a huge black work-bag. There was no shifting that 
visit, but a legacy was endang^ed; and Mrs Lentley’s 
resolution to make a merit of necessity was at once 
taken. 

•He is learning that, I asBiire you,’ she replied with 
wonderful grace. ‘ It is x^ecessary for people who have 
a family to provide for, thongh some of our neighbours 
don’t seem to think so. And, dear aunt, though we 
I are always glad to see you, your coming to-day is just 
a charity, as it will save us dressing for the stupid 
party of those Austens over the way ; they are always 
seeing company, and living so expensively; but one 
can’t offend tlxem. However, we will just take the 
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o|ipdrtunity ; and« Charlotte, my dear, Til give you the 
hojpy of att apologising note/ 

Charlotte looked horribly sulky, not that she wasn’t 
practised in dissimulation, but the girl^s temper over- 
came her; while the more adroit Emma arranged writ- 
ing materials for her mamma on the small table, and 
kept Aunt Sally in conversation touching the folly of 
parties in general, and the extravagance of the whole 
neighbourhood, till her mamma had transferred to paper 
her plan of defence, which was, that an immediate and 
confidential intimation should be sent by lior girls to 
all the invited, setting forth that she had been seized 
with a headache so violent, that they could not thhik 
of receiving company, and the party was therefore 
postponed for a week. Handing these instructions to 
Charlotte, and informing Emma that it was her turn to 
superintend the cooking department, she dismissed them 
to write the notes up stairs as best they might, witli some 
pointed observations on bringing girls up to be useful. 

Aunt Sally responded in tones of approbation, and 
Mrs Lentley related various imaginary achievements of 
tlie industrial and economical kind for her entertain- 
ment ; till, with many a sigh from Emma, and many a 
scold from, Charlotte, a small basketful of counter- 
•^manding notes were written, duly sealed, and committed 
to the care of Polly, the confidential maid, with strict 
orders %r> deposit them at the post-office in time for the 
next delivery. Then the well-trained young ladies 
took their seats in the back parlour, hemming, as if all 
their pride and pleasure lay in two stripes of coarse 
muslin, fiut the maid got seldom out, and had a con- 
fidant of her own in the next street, to whom she 
thought the story of her expedition might he edifying. 
Once fairly seated in the kitchen, the two friends found 
so much to discuss in the misdoings of their respective 
employers, and the equivocal conductor a certain i)olice- 
man, that Polly’s allotted time had expired before they 
were aw'are; when, as an expedient against scolding, 
the notes were transferred to the cap of a little boy, 
who, in consideration of a penny paid in advance, agreed 
to carry them to the post-office— -wldcjli, in consequence 
of sights and stoppages by the way, tfkey did not reach 
till fiiilly two hours after, jlfeantirae a resigne-^ calm 
reigned in the household. Mf Lentley came home at 
his usual dinner -hour more than usually tired; and 
though his vanity was prepared to endure the party, 
among the many other sacrifices it had made, the over- 
worked and worn man experienced a sort of relief on 
hearing that, after all, they were to have a quiet evening. 

* You are always so clever, my dear/ he said, as his 
wife took a private and early opportunity of acquaint- 
ing him with the postponement, and how it had been 
efll’cted. To do the pair justice, however their opinions 
might differ on other subjects, they were always of one 
mind where Aunt Sally was concerned ; but the course 
of deceit does not always run smooth. The Lentleys 
dined of course in the back parlour, with a tabic equi- 
page as pMn as their united cares could make it. 
Emma had left her hemming occasionally to bend over 
the kitchen fire, by way of getting the cooking colour, 
and came to dinner in an apron, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of her aunt, wlio thereupon hinted what she could 
db for industrious girls, at which Charlotte looked 
jealous, and there grew between the sisters a sud- 
den rivalry, which was doomed to wither the same 
night. But Aunt Sally took no note of that; she had 
shared in Mr Lentley’s punch, and became so friendly 
as to inquire after his business— particular accounts 
of which were always reserved for her special hearing — 
and distributed advices round her in the fashion of 
IcB^y leavers. Tea-time approached, and by way 
. ; i^ljpeing her Bister, Charlotte undertook the pre- 
F which she at least saw aecom- 

t gBrtfebd 1?^ kitchen/her own attempt being 

her temper; and 
#ith souie minor difficulties attendant on 
M the evening meal consi- 

its ^tial 



All was at lengtli ready, th^ot cake was brought in 
in triumph, the expected pranb bestowed, and tlie five 
had taken their places comfortably round the table, 
while Mrs Lentley, with some passing remarks on the 
happiness of a plain quiet life, proceeded to pour out 
the tea. Suddenly there came a sound of wheels, and a 
thunder at the knpeker which made the house ring ! 

* Who in all tiio world can tliat be?’ said the moralis- 
ing lady, almost dropping the teapot in her terror. 

* Oh, mamma, yon know it can’t bo anybody !' said 
Emma with a look of determined security. 

‘Oh no, I’m sure it’s nobody/ cried Charlotte, but 
growing pale at the same time, and putting back her 
hair to listen. 

‘ Does Nobody knock in that way ? ’ asked Aunt Sally, 
and she looked them in the face, one after the otlier, 
like a justice of the peace. As she spoke, the boy in 
livery had flung open the street door as wide as it could 
gape, and presently were heard voices and pattering 
footsteps on the stairs; and then that unlucky boy 
opened the room door, and announced, in as loud and 
consequential a tone as if he had been performing a 
virtuous action, ‘Mrs Smith — the Miss Smiths t’ In 
trooped the mamma and her five daughters, with white 
gloves, satin shoes, bare necks, and ever so many 
flounces and flowers. Kat-tat-rat-tat went the knocker ; 
more voices, more footsteps on the stairs j and the boy 
in livery, determined to be heard in spite of all, went 
at it again and again as fresh as an echo. 

Mrs Lentley was well-nigh at the fainting ; but she 
had the presence of mind, notwithstanding, to glide 
from one mamma to another, whispering desperately, 

‘ Party postponed— notes delayed at the tiresome post- 
office — oh such a headache ! ’ and her hand at her brow 
told what was then only a simple truth. Charlotte, 
pale and grim, stood eyeing her aunt like an ogress; 
but Emma, taking more after her mother, though sink- 
ing witli shame at the mean tea-tray and her oivn 
odious dress, turned a bland and coaxing look at the 
same respected relation. This would no longer do, 
however; and when the company at lengtli retired, 
their well-bred condolence breaking into a titter as they 
left the room, and that deepening into a roar of laughter 
as they descended the stairs, Aunt Sally got up in her 
turn. 

Get me a coach too, or a cab, or something/ cried 

slic; ‘I’ll stay no longer among such And she 

added a collective title, generally understood to mean 
the reverse of truth-telling. The cab was called by the 
boy in livery, who actually received a sixpence for that 
service, and Aunt Sally and her legacy drove away for 
ever from the Lentleys’ door. 

Next morning there was wrath, and gossip, and 
laughter over the postponing notes at their different 
breakfast tables. Some were mortally offended, some 
were mightily amused, and all agreed that it was a 
shallow attempt to toady the old lady, which had been 
blown up by some delay of the post-office. As for Polly, 
she kept her own counsel, though the boy in livery was 
dismissed for showing them in — ^the only defence he 
could set up being, that * he always kqow'd the ladies 
wur to dress in the back parler/ After his discharge, 
tales of manoeuvring became rife, and the Lentleys 
utterly lost their gentility in that cifele. But their 
losses did not end there, for Aunt Sally was so com- 
pletely dirgusted at their attempt to impose on her 
prudence, that she executed a will the same week, 
excluding them from all participation in her money, 
which was judiciously divided among her least known 
relatives. Fortunately for these, that will the old lady 
did not live to change ; an attack of influenza, caught, 
as some said, on her hasty return from the barrister’s, 
closed her long and much-flattered existence just six 
weeks after that event. 

The last time we heard of the Lentleys, they were 
endeavouring, though with sadly-diminlimed hdj^s and 
funds, to become fashionable in an old street York; 
toyrhich the frilher had retired when London became 
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untenable. Charlotte and Bmma were stiU, as their 
mother said, to be provided for ; but it was remarked 
that the whole family had a mysterious enmity to post- 
office functionaries in genera; and the good lady, 
though she never could be brought to explain tne how 
or when, was wont to inform her new friends in confi- 
dence, that but for the delay of one post, she and her 
daughters might have had their owif carriage, and one 
couldn’t forget the loss of a legacy. 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

It is proposed in the following article to give the reader 
some idea of one of the greatest and most extensive 
scientific works going on at the present time iu this 
country— namely, the examination of the phenomenon 
of the earth’s magnetism ; but before doing so, it will be 
necessary to make a few prefatory observations respect- 
ing magnetism generally. 

The attractive power of the natural magnet or load- 
stone over fragments of iron seems to have been known 
from the remotest antiquity. It is distinctly referred to 
by ancient writers, and Pliny mentions a chain of iron | 
rings suspended from one another, the first being upheld 
by a loadstone. It is singular that altliough the com- 
mon properties of the loadstone were known, and even 
studied, during the dark ages, its directive power, or 
that of a needle touched or rubbed by it, seems to be 
the discovery of (podern times, notwithstanding the 
claims of the Chinese and Arabians to an early acquaint- 
ance with this i)eculiarity. 

There is no doubt that tlie mariner’s compass was 
known in the twelfth century, for several authors of 
that period make special allusion to it ; but centuries 
elapsed before its variation from pointing precisely to 
the poles became noticed. If a magnet bo suspended 
by a thread, in such a manner as to enable it to move 
freely, it will, when all other magnetic bodies are entirely 
removed from it, settle in a fixed position, which, in this 
country, is about 25® to the west of north ; this deviation 
of the needle from the north is called its variation. 
Again, if, in place of suspending a magnetised needle, 
making it move horizontally on a pivot, we balance it 
upon a horizontal axis, as the beam of a pair of scales, 
we shall find that it no longer remains horizontal, but 
that one end will incline downward.s,. or as it is called, 
dt;;, and this dip or inclination from a horizontal line is 
about 70'* in this country. 

Thus we are presented with two distinct magnetical 
phenomena:—!. The variation or declination of the 
iietMlle ; 2, Its dip or inclination ; and to these we may 
add the intensity or force which draws the needle 
from pointing to the north, and which varies in diffe- 
rent latitudes. These phenomena constitute what has 
been called terrestrial magnetism. 

Recent writers, and among them the great pliilosopher 
Humboldt, have shown that in all probability the de- 
clination or variation of the magnet was known as early 
as the twelfth century ; but this important discovery has 
l>eon generally ascribed to Columbus. His sou Ferdinand 
states tluit on thaI4th September 1492, his father, when 
about 2(K) leagues from the island of Ferro, noticed for 
the first time tho variation of the needle. ‘A pheno- 
menon,’ says Washington Irving, * that had never before 
been remarked.’ ‘He perceived,* adds this author, 

^ about nightfall that the needle, instead of pointing to 
the north star, varied half a point, or between five and 
six degrees, to tlie north-west, and still more on the fol- 
lowing morning. Struck . with this circumstance, he 
observed it attentively for three days, and found that 
the variation increased as he advanced. He at first 
made hb mention of this phenomenon, knowing how 
ready his people were to take alarm ; but it soon at- 
tracted the attention of the pilots, and filled them with 
consternatitHi* U seemed as Jif the laws of nature were 


changing as they advanced, and that they were entering j 
another world, subject to unknown infiuences. They 
apprehended that the compass was about to lose its ! 
mysterious virtues ; and without this guide, what was to i 
become of thorn in a vast and trackless ocean ? Colum- ; 
bus tasked his science and ingenuity for reasons with 
which to allay their terrors. He told them that the i 
direction of the needle was not to the polar star, but to 
some fixed and invisible point: the variation was not 
caused by any failing in the compass, but because this 
point, like the heavenly bodies, had its changes and 
revolutions, and every day described a circle round the 
pole. The high opinion that tlie pilots entertained of 
Columbus as a profound astronomer gave weight to his 
theory, and their alarm subsided.’ 

Thus, although it is possible that the variation of the 
needle had been noticed before the time of Columbus, it 
is evident that he had discovered the amount of the 
variation, and that it varied in different latitudes. The 
great philosopher Humboldt observes on this point, that 
' Columbus has not only the incontestable merit of hav- 
ing first discovered a line without magnetic variation, 
but also of having, by his considerations on the progres- 
sive increase of westerly declination in receding from 
that line, given the first impulse to the stfidy of ter- 
restrial magnetism in Europe.’ 

With respect to the dip or inclination of the OfMgnetic 
needle, which must bo regarded as the other element 
of magnetic direction, there is little doubt that it was 
known long before the period usually assigned as the 
date of its discovery — namely, in 1576; for iCH's difficult 
to conceive how the variation of the needle shovild he 
observed and noted, and not its deviation from a hori- 
zontal line. In the above year a person of the name of 
Robert Norman, who styled himself.* hydn)grapher,’ 
publislicd a book containing an account of this pheno- 
menon. The title of this work is sufficiently curious to 
I be quoted. It runs: ‘ The New Attractive; contiiining a 
short Discourse of the Magnes or Loadstone, and amongst 
others his Virtues, of a neue discovered Secret and Sub- 
till Propertie, concerning the Declination of the Needle 
touched therew'itlrlfnder the Plainc of the Horizon, now 
first found out by Robert ^Jbrman, Hydrographer.* In 
the third chapter we are*told i by what mcanes the rare 
and straunge dcclyning of the needle from the plaine of 
the horison was first found.’ , 

♦ Having made many and diuers compasses, and 
using always to finish and end them before I touched 
the needle, I found continually that after 1 had touched 
tho yrons with the stone, that presently the north point 
thereof would bend or declyne downw.ards under the 
horison in some quantity, insomuch that I was con- 
strained to putt some small piece of waxe in the south 
parts thereof, to counterpoise this declyning,and to make 
it equal againe. Which effecte hauing many times 
passed my hands without any greato regarde thereunto, 
as ignorant of any such properties in the stone, and not 
before hauing heard or read of any sucl^matter, it ' 
chanced at length that tliere came to my handes an 
instrument to be made with a needle of sixe inches long, 
which needle, after I had polished, cutt off at full length, 
and made it to stand leuell upon the plan, so that 
nothing rested hut only the touching of it vrlth the 
stone. When I hadde touched the same, pres^tiy the 
north part thereof declined down in such sort, that 
being constrained to cut away some of that part to make 

it equSll againe in the end, I cut it too short, and so 
spoiled the needle wherein I had tekeii io much paines. 

* Hereby being straken into some cholar, 1 applycd 
myself to seek farther into this effecte; and making 
certain learned and expert men, my fViends, acquainted 
in this matter, they advised me to fifame some instrument 
to make some exact triall Iw niubh the needle touched 
with the stone would doefiyne, or greatest angle 
it would make with the of tlm 

The author tlm to givoA niimber of expert v ; 

ments which he made writh his iottrums^ and whid» i ; 
may be regarded aa the dipping-needle in its first dud ; : 
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i rudest form. By it he found the inclination or dip to 
**0 710 00 '. . ■ , , 

It is remarkable that until within the last seventy 
years it appears to have been the received opinion that 
the intensity of terrestrial magnetism was the same at 
i all parts of the earth's surface ; or, in other words, that 
j ill all countries the needle was similarly affected. And 
j yet few things are more inconstant ; for not only is the 
I magnetic force widely different in various parts of our 
globe, but tbo magnetic condition itself is one of swift 
I and ceaseless change. 

The first person who attempted to collect and gene- 
ralise observations on the variation of the needle gras 
; Robert Halley, who constructed a chart, allowing a series 
of lineiS drawn through the points or places where the 
needle exhibited the same variation. This chart was 
i published in 1700, and was preceded by some exceed- 
i n gly curious papers comm unicated to t)i e Roy al Society, 
in which lie expresses his belief * that he has put it past 
: doubt that the globe of the earth is one great magnet, 

I having four magnetical poles or points of attraction, 
two near each pule of the equator*, and that in those 
parts of the world which lie adjacent to any one of those 
magnetical poles, the needle is chiefly governed thereby, 

^ the nearest pole being always predominant over the 
more remote.' 

Tlie great importance of collecting as much informa- 
tion as possible respecting the laws of magnetism, with 
a view to the proper understanding of its effects, was 
fully understood by Halley, as the following passage, 
taken from one of his papers read before the Royal 
Society in 160!^, singularly attesfs : — ‘The nice deter- 
mination of the variation, and several other particulars 
in the magnetic system, is reserved for a remote pos- 
I terity. All that we can hope to do is to leave behind 
us observations that may be confided in, and to propose 
hypotheses which after-ages may examine, amend, or 
refute j only here I must take leave to recommend to 
all masters of ships, and all others, lovers of natural 
truths, that they use their utmost diligence to make, or 
procure to be made, observations of these variations in 
all parts of the world, as well in north as south 
latitude, after the laudable ^ustom of our East India 
oomnianders; and that they pJeese to communicrile them 
to the Royal Society, in order to leave as complete a 
history as may be to tliose that are hereafter to compare 
all togetlier, and to complete and perfect this abstruse 
theory.* 

Halley's theory, or rather hypothesis, which regarded 
our gloto as a great piece of clockwork, by which the 
poles of an internal iniignet were carried round in a cycle 
of determinate but unknown period, w^as so far confirmed, 
that his variation chart had been hardly forty years 
completed, when, by tlie effect of these changes, it had 
already become obsolete ; and to satisfy the requirements ’ 
of navigation, it became necessary to reconstruct it. 
This was performed by the aid of various oliservations 
farmshed :3y the Ckimmissioners of the Navy, and 
the Ksst inula, AfoiC8» and Hudson's Bay Companies. 
But the chart vas far from satisfoctoiy, and in conse- 
quence of the discordant nature of the observations, no 
dependence could be placed on it. 

No further steps were taken to ascertain the mag- 
netism of the earth until dose the last century, 
yphnn the Erench government undertook the ffrst com- 
experimental ihO^iry ph Jm# fpbject. • When 
^ df La was pigahlaed, 


general catastrophe^ neither ships nor navigators having 
ever been heard of •, hut the Instructions survived. 

Our knowledge of the laws of magnetism was not 
increa^d until 1811, when, on the occasion of a prize 
proposed by the Royal Danish Academy, M. Hansteen, 
whose attention had for many years been turned to 
magnetic phenomena, undertook its re-examination. 
With inderatigablb labour M. Hansteen traced back the 
history of the subject, and filled up the interval from 
Halley's time, and even from an earlier epoch (IGOO). 
The results appeared in his very remarkable and cele- 
brated w'ork, published in 1819, entitled, ‘ Upon the 
Magnetism of the Earth in which he clearly demon- 
strates, by a great number of facts, the fluctuation 
which the magnetical element has undergone during 
the last two centuries, confirming in great detail the 
position of Halley — that the whole magnetical system is 
in motion ; that the moving force is very great, extend- 
ing its effects from pole to pole ; and that its motion is 
not sudden, but gradual and regular. 

In the magnetic atlas which accompanies M. Ilun- 
steen's w'ork there is a variation chart for 1787, show- 
ing the magnetic force at that period. In this chart 
the western line of no variation, or that whicli passes 
through all places on the globe when the needle points 
to the true north, begins in latitude 60"' to the west of 
Hudson's Bay; proceeds in a south-east direction 
through the North American Lakes, passes the Antilles 
and Cape St Roque, till it reaches the South Atlantic 
Ocean, when it cuts the meridian of Greenwich in about 
65® of south latitude. This line^of no variation is 
extremely regular, being almost straight till it bends 
round the eastern part of South America a little south 
of the equator. The eastern line of no variation is ex- 
ceedingly irregular, being full of curves and contortions 
of the most extraordinary kind, indicating plainly the 
action of local magnetic forces. It begins in latitude 
60® south, below New Holland; crosses that island 
through its centre; extends through the Indian Archi- 
pelago with a double sinuosity, so as to cross the equa- 
tor three times-— first passing north of it to the east of 
Borneo, then returning to it, and passing south between 
Sumatra and Borneo, and then crossing it again south 
of Ceylon, from whicli it passes to the east through the 
Yellow Sea. It then stretches along tlie coast of China, 
making a semicircular sweep to the west, till it roaches 
the latitude of 71®, when it descends again to the south, 
and returns northwards with a great semicircular bend, 
which termiuates in the White Se^ Thus it is demon- 
strated that in the northern hemisphere the general 
motion of the variation lines is from w'Gst to east, in 
the southern hemisphere from east to west. 

A great impetus was given to the study of terrestrial 
magnetism by the publication of M. Hansteen's labours; 
and the various arctic expeditions sent out by th6 coun- 
try did much towards making us acquainted with tlie 
laws of magnetism in the nortliern regions. One of 
these GXiieditioDS led to the discovery of the north 
magnetic pole, or that iioini where the dippiug-needle 
assumes a vertical position. The discovery was made 
by Captain Sir James Ross, who sailed with lils unde 
Sir John ItoBS in a voyage undertaken in search of a 
north-west passage. He left his uncle's ebip with a 
party for the sole purpose of reaching 1*1^9 
magnetical point, which a series of observations assured 
him could not be 4^^ The following ex- 

tract from his jourhisVcnpinuui^^ 
be read ifitb ibter08t^ Uhderlhe date 

'Of :ihe''fo 
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gratifioation which I could not but look to in aocom* 
pushing this most- deshrcd object. Wo commenced, 
therefore, a rapid march, comparatively disencumbered 
as we now were ; and persevering with all our»might, 
we reached the calculated place at eight in the morning 
of the 1st of June. The amount of the dip, as indi- 
cated by my dipping-needle, was 80? 59', being thus | 
within one minute of the vertical ; wtiile the proximity | 
at least of this magnetic pole, if not its actual existence 
where we stood, was further confirmed by the total 
inaction of tlie several horizontal needles then in my 
possession. These were suspended in the most delicate 
manner possible, but there was not one which showed 
the slightest clToH to move from the position in which 
it was placed— a fact which even the most moderately- 
informed of readers must know to be one which proves 
that the centre of attraction lies at a very small hori- 
zontal distance, if at any. The land at this place is 
very low near the coast, but it rises into ridges of fifty 
I or sixty feet high about a mile inland. We could have 
I wished that a place so important had possessed more of 
! mark or note. But nature hud liere erected no monu- 
j ment to denote the spot that she had chosen as the 
i centre of one of her great and dark powers. We had i 
; abundance of materials for building in the fragments 
1 of limestone that covered the beach, and we tlierefore 
(frccted a cairn of some magnitude, under which we 
; buried a canister containing a record of the interesting 
! fact, only regretting that we had not the means of con- 
, strncting a pyramid of more importance, niid of strength 
. I sufficient to stand the assaults of time and of the Esqui- 
i maux.’ Tlu! latitude of this spot is TC" 5' 17", and its 
! longitude 9G® 46' 45" west. The reader may remember 
; tinit during his late arctic voyage in search of Sir John 
Franklin, Sir James Ross was extremely anxious to re- 
visit tliis interesting locality, which he was at one time 
not very distant from ; but which, as the places of mag- 
I netic intensity are continually changing, he would no 
I longer have found representing the north magnetic pole. 

I It is not a little remarkable that during Sir John Ross’s 
! voyage, Mr Barlow, who had been long engaged iiives- 
I tigating the laws of magnetism, had constructed a inag- 
netlcal map in which he laid down a point which he 
described as that where, in all probability, tiie dipping- 
needle would be perpendicular, and wliich is the very 
spot where Sir James Ross ascertained the north mag- 
netic pole to exist. 

But valuable and interesting as were the observations 
made by navigators in different parts of the globe, yet 
philosophers began to perceive that, without some de- 
finite plan of proceeding, the mere multiplication of 
random observations made here and there at irregular 
I periods was not the course most likely to lead to desired 
results, and to make us acquainted with the mysterious 
laws of magnetism. The ^tablishmcnt of national ob- 
servatories for the registration of magnetical observa- 
tions became absolutely necessary ; and the illustrious 
Humboldt, to whom every branch of science owes so 
much, ^aye the first impulse to this great undertaking. 
During the course of his memorable voyages and travels 
in yaripus parts of the globe, the observation of the 
magnetic pheiibmena in their particulars occupied a 
large portion of his attention { and as the commence^ 
ment ^ work is, always an epoch of rare and 

lasting fhlerest, philosopher’s own 

wordiji on the'^^^s first proposal to 

' of ' .a'-met work 

' of - ftfn:th3in^' ''dfi: . ittstliiments. was 


hour to half hour, particularly at the equinoxes and 
solstices. I was persuaded that continuous uninter- 
rupted observations during several days and nights 
were preferable to detached observations continued 
during an interval of many months.* 

Political disturbances, always ruinous to the calm 
researches of the man of science, for many years pre- 
vented Humboldt carrying his wishes into effect ; and 
it was not until 1828 that he was enabled to erect a 
small observatory at Berlin, whose more immediate ob- 
ject was to institute a series of simultaneous observa- 
tions at concerted hours at Berlin, Paris, and Freiburg. 
In*1829 magnetic stations were established throughout 
Northern Asia in connection with an expedition to that 
country which emanated from the Russian government; 
and in 1832 M. Gauss, the illustrious founder of a gene- 
ral theory of terrestrial magnetism, established a mag- 
netic observatory at Gfittingen, which was completed in 
1834, and furnished with his ingenious instiuments. 

In 18.36 Baron Humboldt addressed a long and highly- 
interesting letter to the Duke of Sussex, then president 
of the Royal Society, urging the establishment of regu- 
lar magnetical stations in tlie British x><>a8C8sionB in i 
North America, Australia, the Cape of Good Uoi>e, and , 
between the tropics, not only for the oblervation of ^ • 
the momentary perturbations of the needle, but also 
for that of its periodical and secular moveraei\.tf. This 
appeal was nobly responded to. 

Tlie Royal Society, in conjunction with the British 
Association, called on government to advance the 
necessary funds to establish magnetical observatories at 
Greenwich, and in various parts of the British posses- 
sions; and in 1839' 40 magnetical establishments were 
in activity at St Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Canada, and Van Diemen’s Land. The munificence of 
the directors of the East India Company founded and 
furnished, at the request of the Royal Society, mag- 
netic observatories at Simla, Madras, Bombay, and 
Singapore, and the observations will be published in 
a similar form to those of the British observatories. 

We will now briefly describe the scheme of observa- 
tions, and the nilRner of making them in the different 
observatories. ^ 

Each observatory iswsupplied with three magneto- 
meters, or bars of magnetised steel, delicately suspended 
by threads of raw silk, which nieasurq tlio magnetical 
declination, horizontal intensity, and* vertical forces 
and such astronomical apparatus as is required for 
ascertaining the time and the true meridian. To these 
have also been added in each case a most complete and ; 
perfect set of meteorological instruments, carefully com- ' 
pared with the standards in possession of the Royal So- 
ciety, not only for the purpose of affording the necessary 
corrections of the magnetic observations, but also wi^ 
a view to obtaining at each station, at very little addL 
tional cost and trouble, a complete series of meteoro- 
logical observations. In order that the ob^ryatlons 
may be made at the same periods of ^me, it was 
resolved that the mean time at Gottingen sholUd^! be 
employed at all the stations, without any reg^ird to 
apparent times of day at the stations themselyeii;^ Saqh 
day is supposed to be divided into twelve eqr^l po^toiis 
of two hours eacb, commencing at all at 

the some instants of absolute time, 
magnetic hours. At the period 

of two hours throughput the ' 

exception of Sundays, the y 

and the metcoredogW off; 

deiitly of these observatiOdS^i#^ at itated v i ; 

■periodical in.tervato:e'v^^^i^^;'j^^ ■. 

ing ^tWehty-fbw;hO«K^^ ■ 

of* turhrday:obiM^dii%dM 




been, carried into effect with the magnetbmeteri. By 
nd^j^e of mirrors attached to their arms^reilected light 
cirtt on highly-flcnaitivo photographfe paper wound 
Hottird a cylinder moyed by docklrork, and the alighteat 
yerietion of the magaete is registered with the greatest 
accuracy. 

The period has not yet arrived for reaping the fruits 
i of all the labour carried on in the magnetic observatories 
I at home and abroad, but already certain results have 
been deduced from the observations which are highly 
interesting. It appears that if the globe be divided 
into an eastern and a western hemisphere by a plane 
coinciding^ith the meridians of 100® and 280®, the 
western hlmisphere, or that comprising the Americas 
and the Pacific Ocean, has a much liigher magnetic 
intensity distributed generally over its surface than the 
eastern hemisphere, containing Europe and Afrifta, and 
the odjacent part of the Atlantic Ocean. TJie distribu- 
tion m the magnetic intensity in the intcrtropical 
regions of the globe afibrds evidence of two governing 
magnetic centres in each hemisphere. The highest 
magnetic intensity which has been observed is more than 
I tndee as. great as the lowest. It had long been knowm 
i that in Europe the north end of a magnet suspended 
« 4 khori 20 ntally (meaning by tbe north end that which is 
directed towards the north) moves to the cast from the 
night until between seven and eight o’clock in the 
morningr when an Opposite movement commences, and 
the north end of the magnet moves to the west. Kecent 
observations have show'n that a similar movement takes 
place at the same hours of local time in North America, 
and that it is general in the middle latitudes of the 
ncrtliern hemisphere ; but to show the capricious nature 
of magnetism, it may be mentioned, that although' in 
the southern portion of the globe the movement of the 
magnet in the contrary direction is constant through- 
out the year, yet at St Helena the peculiar feature of 
the diurnal is, that during one half of the year the 
movement of the north end of the magnet corresponds 
in direction with the movement whicli is taking place 
in the northern hemisphere, whilst in the other liaif of 
the year the direction corresponds frMh that which is 
taking place in tbe southern hemisphere. 

Another striking result of thtise investigations is the 
estimate of the total magnetic power of the earth ns 
compared with a steel bar magnetised one pound in 
weight. This proportion is calculated as 8,464,000,000, 
000,000,000,000 to 1, which, supposing the magnetic 
force uniformly distributed, will be found to amount to 
about six such bars to every cubic yard of tlie earth’s 
surface. 

Thus measured, it will be seen how tremendously 
mysterious is the power of magnetism, and how potent 
an influence it must possess over animate and inanimate 
nature! And not one of its least wonderful mysteries 
is its singular exception to the character of stability 
and permanence. The configuration of our globe, the 
distribution^ temperature in its interior, the tides 
and currents of the ocean, the general course of winds, 
and the aifections of climate — all these are appreciably 
constant. But magnetism, that subtle, undefinable fluid, 
is perpetually undergoing a change, and of so rapid a 
nature, that it becomes necessaryto assume epochs which 
ought not to be more than ten years apart to which 
every observation should be reduced. The extreme 
y impOTtance of knowing the exact amount of magnetic 
ymriatioa can scarcely be overrated for maritime pur- 
. poses i and the establishment of a complete magnetical 
based on an extensive series Of observations, 
V mtKift be regarded as a desideratum by the first nautical 

i r surveys that have been 

K r government, t^en k conjunction with 
|[^|Ui;on the continent of Europe, ohd par* 
dp Ao^an donainiOns, give a full promise 
M. Humboldt’a wish so 
that the materhas of the first gener 
AApAf i^bQ should be assemW ; 


! and even permit the anticipation, that the first norniul 
epoch of such a map will be but little removed from the 
present year. 

, .. .. — 

THE EORCE OF FEAK. 

At the close of the winter of 1825-26, about dusk in 
the afternoon, just as the wealthy dealers in the rahiis- 
Koyal at Paris were about lighting their lamps and 
putting up their shutters (the practice of the major part 
of them at nightfall), a well-known money-changer sat 
l)ehind his counter alone, surrounded by massive heaps 
of silver and gold, the glittering and sterling currency 
of all the kingdoms of Europe. He had well-nigh dosed 
his operations for the day, and was enjoying in anticipa- 
tion the prospect of a good dinner. Between the easy- 
chair upon which he recliried in perfect satisfaction, and j 
the door which opened into the north side of tlic im- 
mense quadrangle of wdiich the splendid edifice .ahovo- 
mentioned is composed, arose a stout wire partition, 
reacliing nearly to the ceiling, and resting upon the I 
counter, which traversed the whole length of tho ro(nn. 
Thus he was eflectually cut off from all possil>iIit.y (if ! 
unfriendly contact from any of bis occasional viKsitoj s ; 
while a small sliding-boanl that ran in and out under j 
the wire partition served as the medium of his pcc.uli.ir j 
commerce. Upon this he received every coin, note, or | 
draft presentCMi for change ; and having first carefully j 
examined it, returned its value, by the same convcyanc'c, 
in the coin of France, or indeeii of any country required. | 
Behind him was a door communicating with his domestic j 
chaml)er 3 , and in tlie middle of the counter w as .'uiolher, i 
the upper part of whi(di formed a portion of the wire 
partition above described. ‘ 

The denizen of this little chamber had already closed l 
his outer shutters, and was just on the point of locking j 
up his doors and retiring to his repast, when two young 
men entered. They were evidently Italians, from their i 
costume and peculiar dialect. Had it been earlier in i 
the day, when theni would have been sutficient light to j 
have discerned their features .and expression, it is pro- j 
bable that our merchant w'ould have defeated their plans, j ! 
for he was well skilled in detecting the tokens of fraud ' j 
or design in the human countenance. But they luid i 
chosen their time too appropriately. One of them, ad- ' i 
vancing towards the counter, dem.anded change in ; 
French coin for an English sovereign, whicli he laid ! 
upon the sliding board, and passed through tlio wire 
partition. The money-changer rose immediately, and j 
having ascertained that the coin was g(^rluillL^ returned . : 
its iiroper equivalent by the customary mode of transfer. ; ; 
The Italians turned as if to leave the apartment, when ; | 
he who had received the money suddenly dropped the ; i 
silver, as though accidentally, upon the floor. As it ji 
was now nearly dark, it was scarcely to be expected ' | 
that they could find the whole of the pieces without the 
assistance of a light. This the unconscious merchant | 
hastened to supply ; and unlocking, without suspicion, i 
the door of tlie partition between them, stooped with a 
candle over tlie floor in search of the lost coin. In tins 
position the unfortunate man was imme(}iately assailed 
with repeated stabs firom a poniard, and he at length 
fell, after a few feeble and ineffectual struggles, sense- 
less, and apparently lifeless, at the feet ot his assassins. 

A considerable time elapsed ere, by the fortuitous 
entrance of a stranger, he was discovered in this dread- 
ful situation ; when it was found that tbe assassins, 
having first helped themselves to an almost incredible 
amount Of money, had fled, without anvthiiig being left 
by which a duo ought have been obtained to their 
.retreat 

The unfortiififtte victim of their rapacity and cruelty 
was, however, not dead, Strange as it may appear,^ 
although ho had received upwards of twenty wounds, 
severer of which plainly showed that the dagger had 
been driven to the very he su^iyed ; and in a few 
montbf alter the event, Was agdn to w seen in his long- 
acoustomed place at the oh^get’e board. In vain had 
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the most diligent search been made by the military or interested iQdmdQal*--<4ther moted by the desire of 
police of Paris for the perpetrators of this detestable making a cruel experiment^ or else by the Hope of ob- 
decd. The villains had eluded all inquiry and invests taining a reversal Of the capital lentenoo egeintt the 
gation, and would in all probability have escaped undiii^ prisoners— to work upon the feelings of tbe-unitotunatc 
covered with their booty but for a mutually-cherished money-changer. A few days after the sentence of death 
distrust of each other. Upon the first and complete had been pronounced, the unliappy victim rmived a 
success of their plan, the question arose, how to dispose letter from an unknown hand, mysteriduflly worded^ and 
of their enormous plunder, amounting to more than a setting forth, in expressions that seemed to him fear- 
hundred thousand pounds. Fearful of the researches fully prophetic, that the thread of his own destiny was 
of the police, they dared not retain it at their todgings. indissolubly united with that of his condemned assassins. 

To trust a third party with their secret was not to l>e It was evidently out of their power to take away Ms 
thought of. At length, after long and anxious delibera- life ; and it was equally out of his power to sarvivo 
tion, they agreed to conceal the money outside the bar- them, die by the sentence of the law, or liqw or when 
Tiers of Paris until they should have concocted some they might; it became clear — so argue^^this inter- 
safe plan for transporting it to their own country. This meddler — that the same moment which saw the ter- 
they accordingly did, burying the treasure under a tree mination of their lives, would inevitably be the last of . 
about a mile from the Barrifcre d’Enfer. But they were his own. To fortify his arguments, the letter-writer 
still as far as ever from a mutual understanding. When referred to certain mystic symbols in the heavens, 
they separated, on any pretence, each returned to the Now though the poor man could understand nothing of 
s[)ot which contained the stolen treasure, where of the trumpery diagrams whicli w^ere set forth as iltus- 
course he was sure to find the other. Suspicion thus trating the truth of the fatal warning thus conveyed to 
funned and fed soon grew into dislike and hatred, until him, and though his friends universally laughed at the 
I at length, each loathing the sight of the other, they trick as a barefaced attempt of some anonymous im- 
I agreed finally to divide the booty, and then eternally to poster to rob justice of her due, it nevertheless made 
I separate, each to the pursuit of his own gratification, a deep impression upon his mind. Ignorant of every- . , , 

I It then became necessary to carry the whole of the thing but what related immediately to his own money- 
; money home to their lodgings in Paris, in order that it getting profession, ho had a blind and undefined awe 
might, according to their notions, be equitably divided, of what he termed the supernatural sciencorii "and he 
The reader must here be reminded that there exists inwardly thanked the kind monitor who had given him 
ill Paris a law relative to wines and spirituous liquors at least a chance of redeeming his days, 
wliicli allows them to be retailed at a much lower pnee He immediately set about making application to the 
without the harriers than that at which they are sold judges, in order to get the decree of death changed into 
within the walls of the city. This law has given rise, a sentence to the galleys for life. lie was equally snr- 
among the lower orders of people, to frequent attempts prised and distressed to find that they treated his peti- 
at smuggling liquors in bladders concealed about their tion with contempt, and ridiculed his fears. Ho far from 
persons, often in their hats. The penalty for the offence granting his request, after repeated solicitations, they 
was so high, that it was very rarely enforced, and prac- commanded him in a peremptory manner to appear 
tieally it was very seldom, indeed, that the actual loss no more before them. Driven almost to despair, he 
incurred by the offending party was anything more resolved upon petitioning the king; and after much 
than the paltry venture, which he was generally per- expense and toil, he at length succeeded in obtaining an 
mitted to abandon, making the best use of his heels to audience of Charles X. All was in vain. A crime so 
escape any further jluniahment. , The gensdarnies enormous, coinnij^d with such cool deliberation, left 
planted at the different barriers generally made a prey no opening for the plea of mercy: every effort he made 
of the potables which they captured, and were conse- only served to strengtli^^ft^the resolution of the autbo- 
(pently interested in keeping a good look-out for of- rities to execute judgment. Finding all Jiis effbrts in 
fenders. It was this vigilance that led to the discovery vain, he appeared to resign himself despairingly to his 
of tlie robbers ; for, not being able to devise any better fate. Deprived of all relish even for gain, he took to 
plan for the removal of the money than that of secret- his bed, and languished in hopeless misery, and as tlio 
ing it about their persons, they attempted thus to carry time for the execution of the criminals approached, 
out their object. But as one of them, heavily enciim- lapsed more and more into terror and dianiay. 
liered with the golden spoils, was passing through the It was on a sultry ufternoon in the beginning of tTune 
Barri^re d’Enfer, one of the soldier-police who was on 1826 that the writer of this brief narrative — tlien a iiot 
duty as sentinel, suspecting, from his appearance and too thoughtful lad, in search of employment in Parisr- 
hesitating gait, that he carried smuggled liquors in his hurried, together with a party of sight-seeing English 
hat, suddenly stepped behind him and struck it from workmen, to the Place de Gr^ve t{) witness the execu- 
his head with his halberd. What was his astonish- tion of the two assassins of the mojiey-Clianger. Under 
inent to behold, instead of the expected bladder of wine the rays of an almost insupportable sun, an immense 
or spirits, several small bags of gold and rolls of Eng- crowd had congregated around tho guillotine ; and it 
lish bank-notes! The confusion and prevarication of was not without considerable exertion, anti a bribe of 
the wretch, who made vain and frantic attempts to some small amount, that standing-places were at length 
recover the property, betrayed his guilt, and he was obtained within a few p.aces of the death ful instrument, 
immediately taken into custody, together with his com- upon the fiat top of the low wall which divides the 
panion, who, following at a very short distance, was ample area of the Place de G reive from the river Seiiiev; 
unhesitatingly sointed out by his cowardly and be- Precisely at four o’clock the sombre cavalcade ap- 
wildered confederate as the owner of the money. No proached. Seated upon a bench in a long cart, between 
time was lost in oonveylng intelligence of their capture two priests, sat the wretched victims of retributive jus- 
to their unfortunate victim, who immediately identified tice. The crucifix was incessantly miEh 
the notes as his owh properiy^ and at the first view of view, and presented to their lips to be kissed, by thrir 
the assassins swore distinctly to the persons of both— to ghostly attendants. After a few minutes of silent and 
the elder, as having repeatedly stabb^ him ; and to the horrible preparation, the elder advanced upon the plat- 
younger, as his companion and ooa^utor. form of the guillotine. With livid aspect and quiver- 

The criminals were in due course of time tried, fully ing lips, he gazed around in, unutterable agony upon the 
convicted, and, ^ was to be expected, seutenced to sea of human faces; then 

death by the guillotine ; biii^ owing to some technical heaven, he demanded paHoh e^ CM people for 

informality in the proO^ngs, thd d(x>m of the law the violation of the gMip^gaHve of the former and 
couldnot be carried the social besought most H 

of the eotirt bad J^n confirmed upon ap)^. This earnestly the inetoy of dudite into whose pr^enc^ r ; i : 
driay a®»ded tiw and 0^^ hewM abMtoentefc^^^ two minutes 1/;^ 
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lie and. his comfinnion were,, headless corpiee, and in a 
<|uatter of an hour no vesti^, eave a few remains of 
sawdust} was left of the terrible dranaa that had been 
enacted. Soon, however, a conihsed hinrmnr pervaded 
the crowd— a report that the victim of cmeltjr and 
avarice had realised the dread presentiment of his own 
mind, and justified the prediction contained in the 
anonymous letter he had received. On inquiry, this 
was found to be true. As the signal ^ung out for exe- 
cution, the unhappy man, whom twenty-two stabs of 
the dagger had fail^ to kill, expired in a paroxysm of 
terror— adding one more to the many examples already 
upon record of the fatal force of fear upon an excited 
imagination. 


A HII7DOO BLACKSMITH. 

It is firequontly asserted by those who have oliSei'vcd 
only the surface of the native character, that the inhabi- 
tants of India, and particularly those of Bengal, are defi- 
cient in that hard-working, pusliing energy wliicli distin- 
guishes the Anglo-Saxon, and that they never raise them- 
selves to cminonoc except by money transactions. We 
have now, however, to record the death of one who exhi- 
bited in his own labours a complete refutation of all these 
s assertions, and who, though moving in tlie humble sphere 
of a blacksmith, was as worthy of admiration as any of the 
men w]io have in England raised themselves to indepen- 
<]enee solely by their own exertions. The father of Crishna 
Chundra, Alooohur Kama, entered the service of the Seram- 
l>Cre missionaries shortly after their arrival in this country, 
as a manufacturer of the steel dies from which the matrix 
is formed for casting types, or, in the itarlancc of the trade, 
as a punch-outter. In this capacity he worked on the 
Seramimro establishment fbr more than thirty years, and 
cut the punches in more than fifteen Oriental languages. 
The son continued at his father's employment, and cut, 
among other difficult type, the intricate Chinese characters 
^required by Dr Marshinan for his Chinese works, and which 
have puzzled some of the best typefounders in England. 
Crishna Chundra subsequently determined to set up for 
himself as a printer ; but be was aware of the inofiicioney 
of tlie old wooden presses, and was without suilicient capi- 
tal to purchase an iron one. With atkcnorgy and patience 
desoiTing of the highest oommendacion, he constructed 
with his own hands dn iron prem on the model of om then 
employed in the Serampore pnnting- office. With this 
single prefs.he commenced business ; and bis low rate of 
charges, and siqgular skill in his trade, speedily procured 
him as much business as ho could conveniently manage. 
He gradually, purchased or constructed another press or 
two, and commenced the publication of a * Punjika,* or 
Bengalee Almanac, by far the most popular of the many 
editions ouiretit in I^ngal, and tlie annual circulation of 
which rose shortly to four or five thousand. Although tliis 
gave him a greater command of money, he still continued 
his trade of punch- cutting; and the great improvements 
which have been made in. the appearance of the Bengal 
types, now used in twenty presses in Calputta, is almdst 
entirely to be asenbed to his exertions. His labours, 
though they never afforded him wealth, gave him an in- 
come much ^perier to that enjoyed by the generality of 
his countrymoh in liis own rank, and, we believe, his sud- 
den death has not left his fomily unprovided for. An 
; attack of cholera, .which seised him on the morning of the 
t If^h, carried him off in A few hours ; and we have rarely 
: witnessed more regret fot the death of an individual, than 
that displayed by the native community of Serampore, by 
whom he was umversally respected. His life and success 
should be a stimulus to his eouBtrymen in the path of 
active, patient exertion, and his history, if fully narnded, 
WPtdd ^ fat if) redeem them from the chaise of being de- 
.fidient either in energy or persevera&oe.^^<r?j^isnd of India, 

BAHKBUPTCY IN BATAVIA. 

, ; The laws of bankruptcy in Batavia are somewhat stein- 
S : Aletter to a merchant in Boston^ gives 

; hero is a somewhat differ- 

in :the- UnitedBtates. . JiniBie* 
rdh names of the s«i 

and to ^e Exclmnge, a« if 

If the estate dotonot imy 


per cent., and the bankrupt can be proved to have done 
business after he knew the fact, fie is put into prison as a 
criminal for a number of years, and declared *‘a1oost,” which 
signifies iiifunous, or without character. After this the 
alooat” i^rson is indeed excomrhunioatod. His word is 
not to bo taken; ho is not allowed to be a witness, even 
on oath; and if a man trusts him, he does it at his own 
risk— he has no legal remedy against him. On the other 
hand, if a man taKes his books to the public officer, and 
declares that he has given up all ho has, and it does not 
appear that ho has been doing business, knowing he was a 
bankrupt, and after a strict investigation, there arc no sus- 
picious circumstances, his creditors must sign his impers. 
Thus the creditor is protected without oppressing the' 
debtor, the rogue is distinguished from the honest ; and a 
person is obliged, by a terrible penalty, to know the state 
of his affairs, and when once embarrassed, to refrain from 
speculating to retrieve himself. This law came into opera- 
tion in Mapr 184B, and it was not long before it caught 
something in tlio shape of an English concern, who pay 
about one-quarter of 1 per cent., and whoso partners arc 
now expiating their offence in prison.* 


THE BLOOMING OF VIOLETS. 

ItY TllK IIKV. O].bB0nNK LYONS. hh.D. 

Av ! cast those gloomy thoughts aside, 

Tho genial spring is here : 

Kho comes with all her violets 
To bless another year. 

Lo, rising at her welcome voice, 

They steal in gladness out, 

And, wished for long, tho light warm south 
Is harping all about. 

By garden walk and rustic fence. 

Fair busk and rude gray stone, 

They laugh among tho leaves and grass. 

In starry clusters strewn. 

Ketiring from the gasp of men, 

They lurk, a bashful race. 

But every breeze that wandiu’s by, 
llovcals thedr hidingplaco. 

While, heedless of their oiAi sweet worth, 

They quaff tho shining dew, 

Or catch, from (jod’s eternal arch, 

Its deep and stainloas blue. 

Go, mark thou woU the aoents and dyes. 

To them so freely giveti, 

A nd own that weak and lowly things 
Are yet most loved of lloaven. 

Then drop this weary load of care, 

Be meekly glad as they. 

Nor fear to live on Earth unseen, 

To pass unseen away. 

Learn thou with Joy to stand or fall. 

Where sacred duty leads, 

And prize, above renown or gold, 

Pure faith and holy deeda 
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A LAST BREACH OF CONFIDENCE. 

I sTATKO at the beginning of these papers that I was 
not a sporting character. The ‘ state of the odils* and 
their iiiictimtions arc to me perfectly incotnpreliensiblc : 
indeed, looking at the thing practically, the chance of 
a race appears such a vague, uncertain juggle, that no 
love of horse-llesh would ever induce me to risk a shil- 
ling on it. And as far as the excitement goes, a num- 
ber of coloured balls rolling down hill would give me 
greater satisfaction', because I sliould believe that, as 
hir as the sport went, it was all as fair for one as for 
the other. 

Not that I object to go to the races. On the con- 
trary, I always enjoy myself exceedingly when the great 
annual festivals come round. The journey thither; the 
numbers of {leople you meet all pleasantly tempered, 
smartly dressed, and out for a holiday ; the general life 
and bustle; the odd phases of character encountered; 
the luncheons, gossippings, and flirtations, are all really 
very agreeable. I regard the racing itself merely as 
something necessary to bring these things about: but 
whether Peewit wins the Great Banb\iry Handicap, or 
Kitturas beats Old Pleasant for the Members’ Plate, I 
must confess 1 have little concern. And so I pass an 
agreeable day ; not winning any money to be sure, but, 
what I consider far more agreeable, not losing any. 

Yet there must be a marvellous number of indivi- 
duals deeply interested in the turf, or we should never 
see so many baits put forward to entrap them as there 
are at this present time. The diffusion of the mania 
is of very recent origin. It commenced with the Derby 
Sweeps, These were lotteries, in which various sums 
were invested, the names of horses drawn by lot, and 
the total amount awarded to the holder of the winner 
after the race. They, diffused a terrible spirit of gam- 
bling. There was nothing unfair in them, for they 
were mostly started at acknowledged public-houses and 
taverns, but they led people to spend more than they 
(;(juld afford. If they lost, they were perhaps driven to 
expedients to cover the outgoing ; ahd'if they won, they 
did not know how to bear tlie sudden idle acquisition 
of a large sunv^nd got alike into difficulties. We Imd 
a servant who gained two hundred pounds in this way. 
He thought immediately that he would open a am^l 
public-house. This he did, and took to drinking his 
own beer so imnioderatdy, that he got his leg broken 
by a kick in a drunken sqttabble, and died of deliritm 
fremens within three monthfl. An acquisition is not 
always an advantage. We knew a family who were’ 
ruined by winning a huge TweUth- Cake in a raffie. 
They were not at the time in good cirquinstonoes, 
but they thought they toust give a party in honour 
of their cake. A^u^at many peoplg cam^^^^^ 
many cafidles wer^ghtod ; a great many bottlei of 


wine were drunk ; and the expenditure of this eveuing,r 
small in itself, was the last feather that broke the back 
of the family. ^ 

But to return to the sporting lotteries. After a while, 
the sweeps were put down by law ; hut^it appeared that 
these affairs had been so lucrative^a^tho getters-up of 
them, that they invented all sorts of tricks to ^vade the 
legislature — such as publishing portraits of the horses 
at nominal prices, opening betting lists, and all kinds of | 
wonderful schemes to ride through the act of 'iSarlia- i 
ment. This species of gambling, as with others, was 
attractive. It must have been, or else the enireprcncura , 
could never have afforded to pay for their long adver- 
tisements. The mania spread ; and last of all came the 
* prophets,’ whose lures form the most curious phase in 
the advertisements of the present day. Amongst a few 
of these gentlemen we have been finding a little amuse- 
ment, which we wish our readers to partake in. 

Wo were first struck by the extraordinary style of 
composition their advertisements displayed. They 
called their secret, wliicli professed to reveal for a cer- 
tain sum of money, a ‘ tip’ or ‘ pick and they all pro- 
fessed certain knoffffidge of the winners. From their 
addresses, the slang terms^ie doubtful grammar, and 
the odd confusion of the limt and third persdn in their 
sentences, they had evidently but small pretensions to { 
education. But their stilted phraseology wws the drollest | 
feature of their advertisements. One would assure his ; 
customers that * the Christmas log would sparkle 
brightly round many a hearth made festive by bis ad- 
vice;’ and anotlier told them that, * long before the { 
gray winter’s dawn had ushered in the new year, he 
had sent the name of Voltujeur to happy hundreds !* 
and that, after the Derby, ‘ his heart throbbed witif 
pri(te and glory as he saw that tltousands were in pos- 
session of a fortune by following his advice.’ 

Another remarkable feature in these advertisements 
I was, that the week after the race, whatevef it might 
be, the prophets always congratulated their custoniers 
upon having received the right horse. This looked 
very wonderful; and so, for our own satisfaction. We 
waited until the Goodwood Cup was ooihing on, and 
then wrote to one or two of the prophets for their ad- 
vice. Their fee varied from five ahiliings tp one ; but 
conceiving that each was of equ^ value, we chose the 
latter. 

This was the first advertisement to which we re- 

■ plied:— 

^-8 TIP for the OOODWOODvMHBTINa BOW ready tor Ss. 

stakoe and Cup oertoinUee (dlftovent hoM), an^ single svent one 
BhiUiDg, or five for t^ : WhblS.: foe faorsM tha stable bSoka, 

and win your ttoney.-«AddiBii^ by^ter ohiy^ ^ 

In a day or Wp written, and 

■ tousworded 
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< Sib— Windischgratz is for tbe “ cup ** a certainty, 
bar accidents and is really meant ! ! 1 ! 

Yours resply, 

b^n; 

<Canezou? 

Olieious S 2nd and 3rd worth backing for, 

‘The favour of your recommendation is resply 
pollicited. 

* Back Windisebgratz for the double event.* 

This was not sufficient to convince us, so we looked 
out for another, who thus promised us a fortune : — 

*8 TIP for the GOODWOOD STAKES and CD P are certain- 

tlea, bar accidents. Send for them if you.wiHh to win money. Ilia 
frlenda.wiU have aplendid piukJitf^s at Goodwood, lie promiaea 
them they will win enough to aland niiiny a ahock afterwai'ds. 
Single events, la., and atamp ; a marked liat, 

In two days a little scrap of paper was returned, and 
on it was written, evidently in a female hand — 

* Dr Sir, 

Goodwood Cup. Cossack. 

Yours 

» 

We were still in doubt, for the prophets had sent dif- 
ferent hdirses i so we tried to see if two out of three 
would give us a majority on any one in particular, and 
took ^he following recommendation, which was the next 
advertisement, and was headed ‘ Nimrod Eclipsed:* — 

— — having been extraordinarily Riiccessful hitherto, now 
nifara his certainties for the Goodwood Stakes and Cup, St Lcger, 
Ebor Handicap, Cefuirewltch, and Caiabridgeshirc, Is. each event. 
Hissubsoribers Will hear from liim on Sunday, with all the latcat 

information. IDs r>erby horso can be liad for As. begs to 

Inform the public that ho oannot send more than one letter for 
1«. Those persons wishing to have the tip and a second letter be- 
fore tbo raoos notifying any change, dto. which soriietimes {iroves 
of inoalculabla value, can have such second letter by forwarding 
la ed. instead of la Those gontlonien forwarding Is. can only 
have one communication. 

This brought back a printed paper, urging ‘his friends’ 
to subscri^ to the lists, with the following ingenuous 
avowal : — 

'His friends must be aware it will not be of 
pecuniary benefit to him, ps the number of communis 
cations for one 8ubBcriptioiV.wi]l be very far Under the 
shilling; in fact probably under sixpence. — He only 
wishes his friends to win ; and if first-rate information 
and untiring 'assiduity together with no little outlay, 
can accomplish it, they may rely upon turning in the 
needful.’ 

And under this was written— 

‘Sir, 

My advice for the Cup is Oanezou, Chanti- 
cleer, Fitsford, 

Yours ^ 

— — . » 

Here were three fresh names, and we were getting 
more confused than ever ! We therefore wrote to some 
more. iPi. unnecessary to give the advertisements 
and the answers in detail, for there is very little about 
them that is interesting. It will suffice to state, that 
the name of almost every horse in the ‘ state of the I 
odds* arrived in turn; and that when the important 
struggle arrived, Canezou was proclaimed the winner. 
This horse had been mentioned in the third letter, and 
hinted at in the first It is true; but our impression was, 
that the prophets sent a difierent horse to everybody, 
so that they were certain to be right; in one instance. 

' /^hethc^ this was the case or otherwise, they all came 
out on the following Saturday with their congratula- 
itlons to their friends upon having sent them the win- 
uingiiDrse— * cheering the toils of the poor man * jead- 

^ ihe - liberal sportsTnan to welbearned prosperity ; * 
^,*;igttJ4h5g t^m to the harbour of affiuencHa through the 
speculation;* with other ptea^ 
:Ope:" Of' them, ' how'ever, appeared to.' 
'eotoe - discredit with ins itoilowers^ as he 


‘ A M'ord at pafsant about his selection for the Brighton Htiikes. 

{ — ^ emphatioidlybegsto state that what you all had was one of the 
I best things of the season; it could have won by lengths, and wuh 
I on the downs ready to run and win, but for certain reasons was 
not allowed io atext— much to the regret of the writer, who knew 
good money was on.* 

With all these promises of fortune, one truth appears 
to he lost sight of by the speculators — that where a 
large sum of money is w'on, a corresponding amount 
must^ lost. Sovereigns do not grow up from the 
eartli^o be gathered like buttercups ; nor does the 
physical formation of the race-course resemble Oali- 
foruia. If you gain five pounds, be sure that they have 
come out of somebody else’s pocket ; and that you were 
just as likely to have been that somebody as anybody 
besides. If all the prophets told the truth, there would 
be no losers ; and then how would ‘ the poor man’s 
j hearth be brightened by the sun of prosperity?* 

Somewhat tired of the prophets, we next turned to a 
few attractive advertisements, which promised small 
incomes by the teaching of certain arts and niysteries 
wliereby moderate competencies could be secured. It 
was certainly our own fault if at last we did not get 
rich, for the outlay in most cases was not great. Thirty 
postage-stamps were sufficient to procure the necessary 
information from the benevolent artists, who were 
usually females, to judge from the address. 

The first road to wealth pointed out to us was by 
stencilling leaves on rustle tables. You were to take 
an ivy leaf, ])lace it fiat on some stout card-board, trace 
round its edges, and then cut out the pattern thu.s 
obtained. Next, having your table, or seat, or flower- 
stand painted green, you procured a darker shade of 
paint, and placing your pattern where you wished the 
leaf to be, you BteuclUcd it through the card -hoard. 
This w^as all. The process was simple, and the result 
moderately picturesque, but we mistrusted the coni- 
petency promised to us by exercising it. The artist’s 
ideas of a fortune were evidently as modest as they 
were sanguine. 

The second golden secret — ‘whereby many had, dur- 
ing the last year or two, realised considerable sums * — 
so ran the advertisement— was even less promising, had 
any one placed his entire hope of ultimate independence 
on its results. It w^as a woodcut engraving of a crochet 
mat, with some bewildering and enigmatical directions 
for producing it appended. It was curious to speculate, 
as to what new social fashion had caused so great a 
demand for these mats as to raise their makers to 
ease and affluence. Disbelieving in crochet entirely — 
conceiving it to be as utterly iriefiective and dust-col- 
lecting as'it is useless, and in the case of anti-niacas- 
sars, music-stool covers, and cushion-skins, excessively 
irritating and offensive, we are not perhaps to he 
considered as an unbiassed judge of its value or popu- 
larity. But yet we cling stoutly to our notion, that 
the mat in question was a vague thing to trust to for 
ultimate wealth. * 

Two more answers bore on the fine arts. One was a 
prospectus of ‘Arabian painting;’ and an apple, more 
brightly green than any tint that ever bore its name, 
limned on a perforated card, was sent as a specimen. 
The other was a recipe for ‘japan Vork,* ‘whereby 
l>ortfolios, tables, card trays, &c. could be made, Ac.’ 
under very advantageous, circumstanees indeed. But 
these were equally feeble. They were specimens of 
that class of industry which fiourishes in London in the 
Soho quarters of the town, where many struggling pro- 
fessors of feeble painting and unnecessary fancy-Mrork 
undergo years of toil ih produ<sing articles which can 
never, under any circumstahees, be of the slightest use 
to anybody either in or out of society. 

♦ The last of these communications that we received 
waa what the lan^age of Young England terms ‘ a sell* 
In an envelop, written in a neat frmale hand, we read, 

‘ Never think of spending a shilling lintil you have got 
it, and then contrive to make sixpence do as welll* 
iPhis was not a great deal to iwcdi^ 
stain]^ to be sure; but we^Biiiik itlSw more 
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valuable than either the Arabian paintings or the japan 
work, the crochet mat or the Btencilled ivy leaves. 

To one advertisement that we applied to we never 
received an answer. It was in a provincial papar> and 
' ran as follows : — 

MATRIMONY MADE EASY; ORIIOW TO WIN A LOVER. 

“-PROFESSOR , LONDON, will sciidsfroo to any address, 

on receipt of Thirteen uncut Posti^ Stanips, Plain DimscTrowa 
< to enahle I^adlos or aentlomen to win the devoted atfuct^s of as 
I many of the opposite sex as their iiearts nmy desire. Thwprocess 
is simple, but so captivating and enthralling, that all may bo Mar- 
ried, irivspectivo of age, apiicarance, or position, whilst the most 
fickle or cold -li ear tetl will readily bow to its attraction; young 
and old, peer and {leeross, as well ns the x^asant, are alike subject 
to its infliienco ; and last, though not least, it oati be arranged with 
such case and delicacy, that detection is impossiblek 

jV. B.— ‘Beware Ignorant and Imilalmj Pretenders. 

Wo heard afterwards of we dare not say how many 
letters having been returned to the post-office in conse- 
quence of the professor not being at his post. Not 
learning this secret has distressed us more than we can 
well depict. We would have given up all the others 
for it. 

Even whilst these papers have been in course of com- 
pilation, a young medical friend has informed us of a 
speculation of his own in the advertising line, to test 
the credulity of the public. lu a penny weekly perio- 
dical he announced a lotion to cure spots on the face 
and neck, and copied the prescription, from a work on 
the skin by one of our first professors of cutaneous 
pathology. He paid thirteen shillings for the advertise- 
ment, and it took its place amongst liair-dyes, cures for 
rheumatism, and other decjeptive baits. It was only in- 
serted once, and he had forty answers, and each enclosed 
,a dovsen stamps. The matter was for a wager, and the 

surplus was put into the poor-box of the Hospital, 

about a fortnight ago, and signed ^ The ofiering of a few 
land-gulls.’ 

Seriously, the faith placed by the public in these 
various swindles — for they arc no better — is matter for 
lamentation. Exposure alone can defeat them ; and if, 
from the study of this and the foregoing papers, the be- 
lief of any of our readers in matrimonial advertisements, 
]»rofessors of graphiology, racing prophets, and teachers ! 
of wealth -bringing secrets, should be shaken, a little 
liigher end will have been attained than the mere amuse- | 
ment which, we hope, may have resulted, in a small ! 
degree, from their perusal, A. S. I 


POPULAK INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

THK GLACIAL THEOJIT, 

Thf. snow which falls on mountains above the point at 
which tlie temperature suffices to melt it, gathers, as is 
well known, in a deep bed, preserving a character which 
may be described as something between snow and ice. 
This stuff, called in the Swiss Alps descends the 
mountain sides wherever .it finds a convenient outlet, 
till, reaching a level where the ten)X)erature is higher, it 
melts away. A stream of or imperfect ice, pour- 
ing down some long-descending hollow in the mountain 
side is called in Switzerland a gldckr. It is a fearful 
and a beautiful sight to stand on the brink of one of 
these ice-rivers, which you know is constantly moving, 
though so slowly ks to bs imperceptible, to see its rugged 
splinte^ surface glittering in the sun*s beams, to hear 
its subdued cracking sounds and the trinkle of the rills 
which traverse it during the heat of the day— a tremen- 
dous mechanical engine of nature, irresistible within its 
own domain, but so defined in its range of power, that 
the peasant tears his cot and cultivates his garden 
within a few yards of its termination, confident |hat^ 
thus far niay it come, but iio farther. 

As the glacier passes down the defiles of the parent 
mountain, it smoothes away all the prominences in its 
course, and reduces its rpeky channel to a perfectly 
polished state. Meanwhile masses of roeik, great and 
small, fall upon it f4hu the bate pintiacles alxtve. and 
cither rest on its sunace or becUme incorporated with it. 


All along its sides, and at its termination, you see high 
mounds of rubbishy matter, ineluding large blocks of 
stone, which it has formed out of the materials collected 
by it in its course, or which have been forced away by 
it from the ground it has passed oirer. Tliese are 
called moraines. A glacier might thus be likened to a 
graver going deeply and forcibly through a rough sur- 
face of stone, leaving a perfectly smooth channel, and 
throwing up a ridge of broken* off particles on each side 
of its course. It is, however, something more than all 
this, for the stones with which it is cliarged are also 
brought into action, so as to produce deep cuts or StrisB 
in the solid rock underneath — much like the diamond 
set in a slip of wood by the glazier for the purpose of 
cutting glass. Thus there is at once a polishing or 
smoothing, and a striating effect, from glaciers. It is 
to be remarked that these efiects are quite peculiar and 
characteristiir, and there is no other known power in 
nature by which precisely the same x>olishing and the 
same striation can be produced. 

When this is kept in mind, it may be imagined with 
what surprise the scientific men of Kuroi>e learned 
about fourteen years ago, from tlie writings of two 
Swiss philosophers, that surfaces so marked, were ob- 
served in the Swiss valleys far beyond any point which 
the glaciers can now reach. For example, the glaeiors 
descending from the north side of Mont Blanc nefw ter- 
minate, and for ages have terminated, just as they come 
into the great vallej'” of the Arve. But so far down this 
valley as StJrvoz, the sides of the hills for a good way 
up arc observed to be smoothed and striated. This 
sliows that all these glaciers liad once combined to form 
a larger one, which passed dowm the valley, at least as 
far as Servoz. Such an effect could only take place 
under a lower temperature than what now prevails. 
On the temperature being raised, the great glacier had 
shrunk up, leaving only its tributaries to pour into the 
main valley, as we now see them. We even find the 
memorials of an intermediate set of circumstances, for 
above tlie place where the celebrated Glacier des Bois 
comes in, there is a Jljarrier of blocks crossing the main 
valley, which can tSuy be interpreted into the anciently- 
extended moraine on the jj^per side of the glacier, when 
it was large enough to cross the valley and abut against 
the opposite mountains. We sec, then, the following 
series of facts: — 1. A main glacier in the valley of the 
Arve, fed by smaller glaciers from the north side of 
Mont Blanc and the neighbouring high grounds ; 2. The 
minor glaciers only pouring into and across the main 
valley ; 3. And finally, w'hat we now observe, these glaciers 
only entering the main valley, but not crossing it. The 
ancient moraine here spoken of has at one time formed 
a dam, so as to gather the waters of the valley for a few 
miles upw'ard into a lake. It has since been broken 
down, so as to let the waters out ; but we may yet trace 
three terraces along the valley sides, clear indications of 
a series of levels at which this lake stood while the dam 
continued to exist at various elevations. • 

It was not difficult to imagine an ancient temperaiui^ 
so low as to cause glaciers to descend to Servoz, or ev6n 
lower; but in a little time observations of a more start- 
ling nature were made. It was discovered that there 
were marks of glacial action on faces of the Swiss 
mountains 1500 feet and more above the bottoms 
of the neighbouring valleys. In the vaUey of the 
Rhone, below Martigny, and also belpW St Maurice, 
ranges of blocks of huge size were found many hundred 
feet up the mountain sides, apparentty the remnants of 
a moraine which had been formed there by a most volu- 
minous and profound glacier filUfig iip the valley to that 
height, for they were of kinds of rock found in the 
mountains towards the head of the valley* and they lay 
in a zone-like fashion, as might be expbot^ of them if 
they had been deposited that particiidar manner. 
Nay, even on the other tide of the great basin of Swifc 
zerland, the faces of the jura mountains were found 
polished and grooved, exactly at is done by ice, to a 
height not much short of 3000 feet above the sea, while 
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here also lay huge travt lleii blocks of Alpine rock (the 
Pierre-a-bot, a notable example), os if the Rhone glacier 
. had crossed to this place with its magnificent burthen, 
it was hardly possible to imagine such a thing; but it 
ivas at least manifest that ice had somehow been at work 
for the smoothing of the mountains above Neufchatel, 
and that it had in som way been the carrying agent by 
which the blocks had travelled so far from their original 
seat. 

It was now remembered that appearances resembling 
those attributed to ardent ice had long been under the 
observation of the scientific men of Sweden and Nor- 
way. In most districts of those countries, the rocky 
surface of the ground, wherever it was exposed, except^ 
ing only on the highest mountains, was found to be wprn 
down into flat and rounded forms, and often with strino 
freshly marked. This was particularly the case on emi- 
nences exposed to the north and west, while the opposite 
sides remained comparatively rough. The notion of the 
Scandinavian philosophers was, that a tremendous deluge 
had set in upon the country in ancient times, carrying 
stones and mud along with it, and that by these means 
the country had been worn down and striated in the 
manner now seen. When ice was Buggested as an agent 
’ more likel^ to have produced the effects, the idea was 
grasped at by many ; but still a great difficulty re- 
mained, in tlie necessity of explaining how ice could ! 
pass over so vast an extent of country, not formed like 
the descending valleys, where alone glaciers now reside, 
but open, and presenting every variety of surface. 

General attention being now attracted to the subject, 
various English geologists, aiid particularly Dr Buck- 
land and Mr (now Sir Charles) Lyell, set themselves to 
search for traces of ancient glacial action in the British 
isknds. Some smoothed and grooved surfaces which 
Sir James Hall had found on the Corstorphine Hill, near 
Edinburgh, and attributed to floods, were now fixed 
upon as memorials of the former presence of ice. A few* 
other surfaces resembling those smoothed by glaciers 
were discovered; but the chief objects fastened upon 
by Dr Buckland were certain masses of gravel and sand 
which are lil)er<illy interspersed the Scottish 

mountain vales, and which he believed to be remnants 
of ancient moraines, though xi reality they are clearly 
attributable to the operations of rivulets at a time when 
the sea filled the main valleys in the form of estuaries. 
Some allowance, however, ought to be made for the zeal 
of scientific men at the first outburst of any new disco- 
very. There is always a disposition to ascribe hitherto 
unexplained phenomena to the new cause *, and it is not 
till comparatively cool times that we can distinctly dis- 
cern the limits beyond which it is improper to go. 

The transatlantic geologists were more successful in 
their researches, and it is now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged that the entire surface of North America, as far 
south as Florida, and even on grounds 3000 feet above 
the sea, has been subjected to the action of ice. The 
appearand^ are particularly conspicuous around Lake 
Superior, tne line of grooving and cutting being gene- 
rally from the north or north-west. 

Professor Agassiz of Neufchatel, in order to account 
, for the wide prevalence of glacial action in the nortlieni 
hemisphere, started a theory which for a while met 
j with some favour. He suggested that at a particular 
period, owing to an unusual depression of temperature, 

' the circumpolar ice extended much farther to the south 
than it now does. There was, in fact, a cap of ice on 
the liorthefn hemisphere, reaching to a point far within 
the limits of the present temperate zone. The glaciers, 
he said, move by a process of dilatation dependent on 
the expansion of water when it takes the rorin of Jcjs. 
Thei» are chinke in all glaciers ; the water melted dur- 
ing |(he 4 *^ 3 ^ by the into these chinks; 

fh jat influence of the sun is withdrawn, 

■ tke fl^zes^ expands ; hence.; tlie^ 

V ' ^ He supposed that ih this way 

: : ice was urged athwart Europe 

1 down , the entire surface, add 



leaving the appearances which we now see. But this 
theory did not stand long. Professor James Forbes of 
Edinburgh devoted himself to a most careful study of 
the mpvement of glaciers, and by a series of ingeniously- 
contrived experiments; oompletely ascertained that they 
move by the force of gravitation, A glacier is simply a 
river of plastic matter, rushing downhill as fast as its 
tenacity and the friction it encounters will permit, and 
no fas^. It thus became evident that, were there a 
capof^e over the northern hemisphere, it would not 
move so as to produce the observed appearances, because 
it would not have the requisite of a downhill course. 
An inclination of at least 3 degrees is necessary for its 
motion. 

The glacial theory has therefore stood for some years 
at an- awkward point, or rather has been in a great 
measure given up. Men have rather inclined to doubt 
the fact of the appearances than to rest in a state of 
inability to account for them. We must, however, 
reassert these appearances to be a most remarkable 
superficial feature of our globe, howevet difficult it may 
be to understand their origin. 

Perhaps no one, without travelling over Sweden and 
Norway, could form any approach to a right idea of the 
phenomena as they are actually presented. The worn, 
rounded, and polished surface is so prevalent, that one 
comes to regard anything else as an exception. On 
actually seeing it, all preconceptions of easy ways of 
accounting for it are found to be too weak to stand for 
a moment. Ice has been there beyond a doubt, because 
it is impossible to detect the slightest distinction be- 
tween a well-preserved piece of surface and wliat you 
see close beside an Alpine glacier at this day. The 
ice has not been carried in any light, or trivial, or occa- 
sional way over the surface of the country — as it mi|jht 
be, for instance, by icebergs : it has clearly been u sheet 
o/ ise, moving over the ground in the same close, ))ug- 
ging, equably- pressing manner that we see in existing 
glaciers. It lias moved over a wide extent of country 
at once, preserving one general direction, rarely admit- 
ting of any deviation, indiflerent to minor inequalities 
of all kinds, capable of ascending hills several liundred 
feet high ; passing, in short, over the hill and dale of 
an undulating country in one straight course. In the 
Christiania Fiord this course is south-westerly ; oti the 
shore of the Gulf of Bothnia it is south-easterlj^ ; on 
the shores of the Icy Sea its is nortli -easterly. In North- 
ern Norway it more generally follows the line of the 
valleys, perhaps because the valleys are there deeper. 
Remains of an immense quantity of rubbish, which it 
has transported along w'ith it, are spread over the lower 
grounds of Sweden, but all bearing the manifest traces 
of a subsequent washing in an unfrozen sea. Much 6f 
this rubbish has l>een rearranged by that element in 
long ridges, culled 6'Aar, some of which extend for hun- 
dreds of nailes through the country, regardless of the 
diverse lines of lakes and rivers which they cross in 
their course. 

We shall endeavour to biding these glacial memorials 
before the mind of the reader by describing them as 
they appear in a limited district of Scotland. The ob- 
ject here primarily is to show that shch things really 

1 are — that they are no delusion of some casual observer, 
but a great and wonderful reality, wbicb rests for the 
present in need of an explanation. 

The valley of the Fifth of Forth, besides the estuary 
itself, comprehends a plain of about fifty miles iu length, 
and from eight to twenty in breadth, flanked on the 
south by the Pentland and Lammermuir Hills. From 
the general undulating level of this plain start up a few 
ranges of small hills and isolated eminences, on one of 
the latter of which the Castle and Gl4 Towmof Edin* 
biirgh are situated. The direction of the general valley 
is between a point south of vrest and a 
.east. In this fact by ilfiself thei^ is of opilw hothiijg 
remarkable. But, what is very stirlkingi it is a role 
aUioflg the smaller hills which 
long tod wirfow^^i formj they lie 
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tion of the general valley. Tlie long hollows between | 
the hills observe, the <same direction. Another general 
feature of these hills is, that they are bold and abrupt 
towards the west, but slope away towards th^ east, 
melting in that direction into the general plaim On 
their north and south sides they are all perfectly 
smooth. 

'i'he Corstorphine Hill, near Edinburgh, is in some 
features exceptive. It consists of an upturned piece 
of a stratum of trap, having its clifiy face to tfle east, 
and dipping away at a low angle to the west. There are, 
how(‘ver, in the crest of this hill three or four clefts or 
transverse valleys, lying in a line directed precisely to a 
point north of east. In the low country to the eastward 
there is a trough or dry valley running along from each of 
these ch'fts in precisely the same direction. On the west- 
ern slope of the hill, the trap, wherever exposed — and it 
is BO over whole roods of space, besides being smoothed 
down into rounded and flat surfaces — is full of grooves 
from several inches to a foot in depth, and all observing 
exactly the same direction as the hills and valleys. 

The general surface of the plain country is so much 
covered over with formations of clay, gravel, and soil, 
as to be much masked ; but there arc several places 
where the rock is ordinarily exposed.* It is invariably 
in these places found smoothed down into Hat or rounded 
surfaces, usually somewhat weathered, but in many 
situations retaining the original polish, and even show- 
ing certain strias and groovings. We have here only 
the remains of an original aspect of things. Wliat that 
was, is shown whenever there happens to be an un- 
covering of a portion of the rock surface heretofore con- 
cealed under clay. Such an exposure was made a few 
years ago on a shoulder of Arthur’s Seat, nearly 400 feet 
above the sea. Another has lately been made in a 
valley of the Fentland Hills, 200 feet higher. A third 
has more recently been made at the North British 
Railway w^orks, on the northern basis of Arthur’s Seat. 
In these instances we see the porphyry brought to a 
glassy polish, evidently by some mechanical agent ex- 
ternally applied. That polished surface is full of long 
scratches or striae, the whole bearing, in short, pre- 
cisely the appearance of tliose rocks over which glacders 
arc passing at this day in the Alps. And, strange to 
say, these striie seldom diverge, and never but in a 
very slight degree, from one direction, and that is to a 
point north of east, being the direction of the groovings 
on the Corstorphine Hill, that of the minor hills and 
valleys, and that of the general valley itself. Such 
markings are seen in many places between the Pent- 
liind Hills on the south and the Fife Hills on the north, 
aiid even over and beyond those hills, and always ob- 
serving a uniformity of direction— clear proof of their 
having been produced by some agent which compre- 
hended the whole space at once. If this agent was ice 
— and the identity of the appearances with those pro- 
duced by existing glaciers leaves no doubt on that score 
—then it must have been a current of that material 
many hundreds of feet deep ; not an aggregation of 
loose masseSyVbut one* pretty compact volume. It is an 
idea difficult to form ; but there seems t^ be no escape 
from it. . • 

During the last few years Mr Charles Maclaren, Mr 
David Milne, Professor Fleming, and other observers, 
have pointed out different places in Scotland and the 
north of England, j^nerally in valleys or the sides of 
hills, w^re the rock, when uncovered, presents the 
same fippearaheesi In the valley, for example, of the 
Gare Loch, opposite to Greenock, the whole surface is 
smootlied an4 striatedi from the top of the hills, 600 
feet above the sea, dowh to a poloi below its surface. 
Several of the Highland valleys, as far north as Oaith* 
ness, ate so marked* It ^ould appear; that one great 
ice-stream has passed through the v^ey between the 
Firth of Clyde and ttM^Fortb i another down the upper ^ 
part of the Eprth and ^ese meeting at 

the extremity oi^e CamjMie Hills, have formed the 
.grand cirrent >lu|h has neeti spoken of as passing 


between the Fife Hills and the Pentlands. The direc- 
tion of these various ice-streams is usually from the 
north or west ; but sometimes it is from the east- 
ward. There is also a group of mountains in the island 
of Skye where the lines of smoothing clearly radiate 
from a centre in the high ground, exactly as is the case 
in modern glaciers, though perennial snow has long 
ceased to exist in that district. The author of the pre- 
sent article lately, in a paper read before the British 
Association at Edinburgh, laid down the proposition 
that the northern portion of our island is precisely in 
the same general condition with respect to ancient ice 
as Sweden and Norway, which he had visited in the 
preceding year. The only difference is in the greater 
masking' of the surface of Scotland by superficial clays 
and gravels; but wherever the rock -surface is pre- 
sented, it is rounded or worn into flatness, if not grooved 
and striated ; and many farm-houses in Scotland are 
brought to a near resemblance to tliose of Sweden, by 
their being {dan ted on platforms of smootlied rock- 
rock smoothed by the ice of early times, applied in a 
way which we can now scarcely understand. 

No satisfactory theory has as yet been started to ac- 
count for these appearances. Sir Roderick Murchison 
attributes the various phenomena of smoothings, scratch- 
ings, and transported materials in Sweden, Finland, 
Russia, &c. to a flood which had broke away frgni the 
Scandinavian chain at the last great upheaval — a flood 
not excluding ice, but containing it only in a small pro- 
portion to water. Mr Milne also argues for water as 
the chief cause. But it has never been shown that 
water, however charged with loose materials, could wear 
down the rocky surface of the earth in sucli a manner, 
polish it, and leave it all covered with scratches ob- 
serving uniform directions throughout large spaces. It 
has been shown, on the contrary, by Sir Charles Lyell, 
that a great flood may pass over the land, carrying 
large quantities of stones along with it, and make very 
little impression on the surface over which it passes. 
On the other hand, as has already been insisted on, the 
appearances are precisely those which modern glaciers 
produce ; thcreforfA^it would appear to have been icc 
in some form which produced the appearances. But 
what the form, and how afffllied ? It has been suggested 
that it bore exactly the shape of the modern glaciers, 
proceeding, for instance, in Scotland from the Gram- 
pian Hills into the low country. But Wliile it may be 
admitted that local glaciers account for some of the 
local phenomena (as in the case of the Guhullin Hills 
in Skye), it is contrary to all our knowledge of glacier 
movement that a stream of ice proceeding from Ben 
Nevis could travel through the neighbouring vales for 
a hundred miles without any adequate declination of 
ground to give it impetus. When we think of the 
many hundred milts of flat country in North America 
and Sweden over which icc appears to have travelled, 
we see still more clearly that the form of the ice could 
not be that of common glaciers, or its dynarnied power 
derived from the same source. • 

The nearest approach to a satisfactory theory on the 
subject, is one which was explained and illustrated 
at the late meeting of the British As^iation by the 
ingenious Mr Hugh Miller. It is to be observed that 
there is a remarkable superficial forinatipii very preva- 
lent in Scotland, called the compact boulder cdky. It 
generally lies close upon the smoothed apd scratched 
surfaces. It contains blocks of stone of various sizes, 
generally brought from no mreat ‘ distance, usually 
rounded, and often polished and scratched; having ap- 
parently been the instrumeiitB by which, the fast rock 
was similarly marked. There ban scarcely be a doubt 
that this clay, with its contents; is imm^iately con- 
nected with the mystery of the ancient glaciai opera- 
tions, It strongly betrays thb pirbsence of water during 
Those operations. Mr Miller, for theae and other rea- 
sons, thinks that the ph^cmena in question may haye 
been produced by' rq/f# ^ m, fioaiini along in ourrenk 
upon the sea, when tlk land, deeply submerged. 
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This idea is certainly plausible ; yet it does not settle 
the (juestiofi, for it so happens that the superficial mat- 
ter hi Sweden resembles that of morames, and therefore 
leads the mind to subae'rial ice^ while it is not easy to 
imagine how an ice-raft, by which is meant a mass of 
loose pieces of ice, borne on a current, could pass 
through a valley like that of the Firth of Forth, in 
such a vast and depth, and in so jammed 

and rigid a fori^'as to mark the whole uniformly to 
several hundred feet up the hills. Here, however, the 
question must rest the present, and until some sug- 
gestion be made thii shall better explain the whole 
phenomena involved. R. 0. 


THE PEATH-WAIINING. 

JL LEGEND OT SACO ISLAND. 

BY PBKCy B. 8T JOHN. 

Op all the great centres to which strange characters are 
attracted, Paris is perhaps the most remarkable, very 
much, apparently, because of the encouragement given 
in it to original talent. Clever and enterprising Ameri- 
nans ate often met there. One whom 1 lately encoun- 
tered profed to be a pleasant and conversible man. 
We chanced to get upon the subject of superstition, or 
rather, to speak more fairly, on matters ])ertaining to 
what has been called the night-side of nature. 

‘ I expect you love a yarn ; I’ll just give you one 
which is genuine. I’m not a superstitious man, but 
the contrary. But I'll give you an item of new-country 
fancies which will amuse you.’ 

1 sliall not preserve the energetic words of my 
American friend, as some of them would be difficult of 
comprehension in our part of the world ; but I give the 
facts of his narrative exactly as they were told. 

Saco is a small town at a very short distance from the 
sea, in the state of Maine, famous only within a circum- 
ference of a few miles, in connection with the Labrador 
fishery, and also as the nursery of an industrious, hard- 
working set of shipwrights and fishermen. In the early 
history of the state of Maine nien4k^n is made of Saco 
island as the site of an Indian village ; but local tradi- 
tion gives more ample detdrla relative to the ejection 
of the Red Skins from the place. But with this I liave 
nothing to do, except incidentally, as will be seen in the 
course of my darrative. 

Abel Jacks, my informant, was the son of a working 
shipbuilder of Saco, a pushing, industrious man, who in 
times of thriving business, and when a pressing job was 
on hand, would work eight days without taking off his 
clothes. He lived in a house just above the town, the 
front of which faced the island which parted the river, 
variously known as Cuth and Saco island. Abel was 
his youngest son^ — at the time we speak of a young mao 
of twenty. About a dozen yards distant from their 
residence was ah old tumble-down shanty, wliich iiad 
been abandoned for many years. A murder had been 
committedVithin its walls a long time ago, and people 
said that ever since noises were heard at midnight 
around its ruipi-^a troubled cry of conscience from the 
criminal. Norman was ever found bold enough to 
reside in it again, until a poor widow, Curtis by name, 
obtained leave to make it her home. 

Widow purtis was as superstitious and fearful as her 
neighbours, perhaps even more so, for she firmly be- 
lieved in death-warnings. The once glad mother of 
nine children, she had lost eight, and before the real 
ne^Si reached her, she always had a warning. It is 
true that her signs and tokens oaine very much oftener 
eyeh than bad news ; but as bad news did sometimes 
foilow her hints from the other world, she had Bufficient 
reiMesi Jhr her belief. She found herself at last with 
cmly of eighteen, who was at 

aeridoa.' on Quth island, in the h^use of Squire Sheen fj) 
laid ta be^ m this beloved child, the widow took up hibr 
haunted shanty, which to her seated 


Mr Jacks was kind to the poor widow, gave her some 
furniture, and assistance in various other forms; and 
she was grateful. A great part of her time was spent 
in ihft house of the shipwright, whose son Abel was 
warmly attached to her daughter Martha, who was 
indeed to be his wife that very fall. For some months 
the widow had been quiet and happy : the thought of 
her child’s advafitageous marriage had driven gloomy 
ideas from her head, and her cheerful state of mind the 
assiduhns kindness of the Jacks had also tended to 
promote. 

One afternoon a tremendous storm startled the good 
people of Saco, and filled them with alarm. Saco river 
was lined with saw-mills, the owners of which floated 
their timber and planks down by its waters. But just 
above the town a Singe boom lay across the stream, to 
check the rafts, and to protect the bridges which con- 
nected Cuth island with the two shores. Once in the 
memory of man a freshet had carried away the boom, 
and given passage to the vast weight of timber, which 
coming with terrific violence against the bridges had 
utterly destroyed them. The storm on this occasion 
was followed by the rapid swelling of the river, and 
about four o’clock the boom gave way ; the moun- 
tains of planks tfud logs brought down by the inunda- 
tion rushed madly through, and all communication be- 
tween the island and the town was cut off. The timber 
plunged with irresistible force over the falls below the 
island, carrying the bridges away with it. 

The roar of the blast, the rushing of the wild waters, 
the crash of logs, the plunging of masses of wood over 
the two cataracts, the running to and fro of the people, 
j all roused in poor Widow Curtis feelings of terror and 
I alarm ; and about sunset she came into the house to 
old Jacks, and told him that she had received a death- 
warning relative to her last child. Tears streamed 
down lior pallid cheek, and her whole mien was that of 
a broken-hearted woman. Both old Jacks and Abel 
sought to comfort her in every possible way. They 
'tried ridicule, they tried Reason ; but all in vain; the 
widow still declared she had heard the never-failing 
warning. 

‘ And what was it like ? * suddenly cried old Jacks. 

* A low screech, like the cry of one In pain,’ replied 
the widow. 

* Tush, woman, you heard the squaw of Cuth island. 
She never fails to howl with the tempest.’ 

‘ And w'ho, pray, was the squaw of Cuth island?* 

Old Jacks drew the widow to the table, lit his pipe, 
poured out a glass of beer, and after a vigorous lueiii, 
began his story. Before the settlement of white men 
round the borders of Saco river, the island was inha- 
bited by a whole tribe of Indians. An old fellow of the 
name of Cuth, wishing to establish a saw and flour mill 
in the place, bought the site of the Indians, who, on 
the. receipt of the purchase-money, decamped in accord- 
ance with their word. Old Cuth then crossed over to 
the island to select the spot whereon he wished to build ; 
but to his astonishment he found an aged squaw, who 
refused to depart. She declared that in the general 
distribution she Itad been left out, and demanded a 
share of the purchase-money of the wfilto man himself. 
Cuth gave her a bottle of rum, which she eagerly tasted, 
and then leaping into her canoe, hurried across to join 
her tribe. But whether the rum had affected her head, 
or whetVier age had rendered her limbs too weak to 
contend with the current, could not be known, but she 
was drawn into the rapids, and over the falls, where of 
course she was drowned. From that day the island 
point was believed to be haunted by the squaw spirit ; 
and there was scarcely a man, woman, or child in Saco 
but would declare having heard the moaning of the old 
ci^ne before and during storms. 

^ Maybe/ said Widow Curtis when old Jacks had 
included, * may be ’tls the iquaw has given me every 
-warning?’ . 

;rNenaeni6, Mother Cartis; all iiphsense W flum- 
m^y. And yet lam bound to believe in ghosts too* 1 
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aint a titiiperstitioua man nohow, but Fve been tried too. 
One night I was at work till late at the Lower Ferry, 
and after work 1 joined a merry-making. It was past 
twelve when I started home. Everything was square 
and straight until I got to the road near the church- 
yard ; then 1 distinctly heard the rustling of a silk 
dr(;ss close beside me. ** Come out of that," said I, 
“ and no poking fun at me I " I golf no answer ; and 
away 1 slashes in the bushes witli a big hickory stick ; 
all to no good. The rustling of silk was still dose to 
me as ever. I was in a precious rage witti myself 1 do 
own ; but I heard it plainly enough. At last I came 
to the bridge ; and you know the ends of the planks 
stick out beyond the rail to save sawing off. What do 
1 see but an old fellow walking along these ends beside 
me in an old silk morning gown. ** Gk)od-night to you, 
Sam Jacks," said he. 1 returned his politeness; and 
then he began to ask news of Saco town, and of people 
dead and gone these twenty years. He seemed sur- 
prised when 1 told him they were all departed ; and at 
WxQ end of the bridge we separated. Now, Widow 
Curtis, 1 know I did see all this, and yet old Bam Jacks 
knows precious well there was nobody there. It was 
nothing but fancy and deceit, and so was the cry you 
heard. Cheer up, old girl Martha ! all right 1 * 

But the widow was not to be satisfied. The Oldman’s 
stories rather excited her imagination, and slie declared 
that every instant she felt more sure that Martha was 
gone. About midnight she started towards home, and 
Abel went along the water-side with her, to say a few 
words of comfort. 

* Did you hear that?* suddenly said the poor mother. 

* If that was not Martha's voice, it was her spirit.* 

Abel had heard the cry : it was a shriek of despair, 
so clear, so distinct, no man could hesitate or doubt. 
The night was now calm and still, and the moon shone 
brightly over the whole scene. A boat lay moored 
within an indentation of the river at the young man’s 
feet. He gazed rapidly rouml. Just above the point of 
the island he saw a small canoe, and a person standing 
upright in it — a woman withT’her hands clasped, as if in 
prayer. The canoe was liurryiiig down the streani, 
though not yet in the rapids. A lover’s glance is not 
easily deceived. It was Martha ! To leap into the boat, 
to push out towards the canoe, and to begin rowing 
with the energy of mingled love and despair, was the 
work of a single instant. The widow sank down upon 
her knees on the bank. 

The river was wide, and the current strong, while just 
below were the rapids, Abel was almost within their 
influence, and soon found it necessary to pull up-stream 
to avoid being sucked in. When again he turned the 
how of his boat across, the canoe was not more than 
fifty yards above the spot where he lay, and was coming 
w'ith extreme velocity. 

* Courage, dear Martha,’ cried the young man ; * Abel 
is at hand.’ 

' I dropped my paddles, Abel, while getting away from 
a snag.’ 

* Check the canoe with your hands, dear girl. Put 
them in the water. Every incli gained is valuable.’ 

‘ I am going Wo. quickly, Abel. You can never save 
me. Is that my dear mother on the bank ? ’ 

' It is, Marth^* replied Abel solemnly, at the same 
time pulling vigorpusly. ‘ But silence now.* 

The two boats were drawing near, while both were 
setting down with great velocity on the rapids. Martha 
was in a light hark canoe, which lay almost on the sur- 
face of the water. A flaw minutes more, and Martha 
and Abel were parallel to each other, at a distance of 
about a dozen yards. Abel leapt to his feet, and looked 
around. They were within thir^ feet of the rapids, 
and two hundred of the falls, in the very middle of the 
stream. All hope of Abel’s catching the canoe wah now 
gone. She, it seemed, could not be saved. They could, 
only be lost together. The young man gazed at the 
moonlit Isle, the shore, his father’s home, the aged 
mother koe^g on the shores whiSs old Jacki and Ais 


mother stood motionless near the threshold of their 
house. 

‘ Martha,’ cried Abel in a voice calm and collected, 
though husky, ‘a( 5 t with courage and spirit. One 
minute, and we part perhaps for ever. Bouse all your 
courage, think of your mother and of your future hus- 
band, and let the thought give you the energy of a man. 
Lie down quickly iu the canoe ; lie stlU, and move not. 
The fall is swelled by the rain, an#the white rock is 
hidden. That is a dear girl! Hove not for your life! 
Adieu!’ 

No more words were spoken.^ Martha, as she was 
bid, lay at full length in the bottom of the slight bark 
canoe, and next instant was sucked into the rapids. 
Round and round went the frail boat, and then entering 
the very centre of the quick-flowing stream, it darted 
'along, and was lost siglit of over the falls. Abel pulled 
like a madman for the shore, guiding his boat slightly 
up stream. 

‘My cliild, my child I’ cried the agonized mother as 
he leapt out upon the hank. 

‘ Boy,’ said his father severely, ‘ what have you done 
with Martha?’ 

‘ Father, stay me not 1 Martha is in the hands of 
Providence. Follow me, and a few minutes will decide 
her fate !* 

Tlie mother and Abel’s whole family ran wjth the 
young man along the sliore, following the portage of 
the falls. They soon reached the nook in w^hich lay the 
boat used by the Jacks for fishing under the cataract. 
As Abel expected, the high tide and the great volume 
of waters considerably lessened the height of the fall, 
which was also wider than usual. 

‘Where is my child?* cried Widow Curtis once 
more, 

Abel made no reply, but leaping into the boat, pulled 
across the stream. The two falls, one on each side of 
Cuth island, made of course a very strong current in 
this part of the river, but where the two currents met, 
tlie one counteracte<l the other, and the volume of water 
being very great, three backwaters ensued, one going 
back to the islaqpik point, the other two along shore. 
Abel pulled for the still water in the centre, and in a 
few minutes had the inMffse satisfaction of seeing the 
frail bark canoe lying motionless on tiie very edge of 
the eddy. 

* Martha ! ' he cried in a low agonized*voicc. 

No answer was given, and in a few minutes more he 
was alongside. There she lay in the pale moonlight, as 
calm as an infant on its mother’s bosom, but to all ap- 
pearance lifeless. Abel lifted her hurriedly into his 
boat, and sprinkled her marble face with water. A deep 
sigh, a low wailing sound of pain, and then a burst of 
tears and laugliter, proclaimed the victory of youth and 
nature over death. 

‘Oh, Abel, how have I been saved?’ said the trem- 
bling and agitated girl, clasping her lover’s two hands. 

‘By thy courage and trust in Providence, dear Mar- 
tha,’ replied Abel in a low tone; and thesf two simple 
unsophisticated children of nature knelt, and with the 
roaring cataract on each side, and the p|acid sky above, 
prayed to the God of their hearts. 

‘Let us go to my mother,’ said Martha after an 
instant’s pau.se ; and Abel, without another Word, struck 
out for the shore. The meeting formed a xn%8t exciting 
scene. Tears and questions, and thu^s and laughter, 
were strangely mingled with each other, and then the 
whole party returned to old Jacks’ house. 

It appeared that Martha, knowing her mother’s cha- 
racter, and aware of the influence of a storm upon her 
mind, had determined, as soon as the moon rose, to x^oss 
over and reassure the widow as to her own safety. She 
took her master’s bark Cftttoe, and starting a good way 
above the site of the bridg^ began pulling across. When 
well in the stream, a beanai of wood checked her pro- 
gress. Eager to push it from her path, she let go her 
paddles, which she had forgotten to fasten on the rol- 
locks, and they foU into the stmm* She caught des- 
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. pwately at the snftjTt but in yain; and then slie gave the 
.w^Uiig cry wliich niother and lover had both heard. 

■ Old JaekB warmly commended Abers preebnee of mind 
in giving the advice he did, hut far more the calm courage 
of Martha in following it, wliile all felt that, under 
any circumfitaiuiea, the eacape was next to miraculous. 
Old Jacks insisted on Martha's returning no more to 
service i and taki^ upori himself the duties of patriarcli, 
decided that thjpnarriage should be celebrated two 
months sooner than was originally intended. A week 
later, Abel and Martha were man and wife; and, to 
judge from their present solid affection and genuine 
happiness, they have never forgotten their one terrible 
trial. Abel loves to tell his story, but says that now it 
is in my hands, he stands a good chance of hearing, 
* We have seen that in print ; ’ a prophecy which I here- 
by prove to be correct. Old Jacks and the widow are 
now dead, and Saco is a large place ; but though our 
worthy couple have been now fourteen years married, 
they remember, as if it were yesterday, their own legend 
of Saco island. 


A TWELVKMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

, NBW YaA.:»’8 DAY— TllR ORRAT DINNKB— THK ROX-WAHI.KR — 
CONC'RHT— SRARCH OF SRRVAXTH. 

It is the custom among the British here to usher in 
the New Year with a discharge of artillery, and ao 
many other noises, that sleep during any part of the 
night is out of the question. 1 was therefore neither 
annoyed nor disturbed by the gun at daybreak, at 
which time we now regularly get up, in order to begin 
our walk before sunrise. On making our w'ay about 
nine o’clock to breakfast, we found the landing-place 
at the drawing-room door covered with little trays 
containing the usual presents offered on festival days : 
almonds in their shells, small raisins, native sugar 
dropped into round balls, sugar candy (a much better 
tiling)* and a variety of native fruits, I have not yet 
learned to like the fruits. The piji^rapples have little 
ff avour ; pomegranates, custard-apples, pummaloea, are 
alt very bad in piy opinion ; I'ttiintains are more iolerable 
—they taste something like raspberries and cream, but 
arc rather sickly. The best fruits are not now in sea- 
son— leechees, peaches, and mangoes. There w'as a 
- large fish on one tray, the largest edible fish I ever saw. 
We did not try it. It went, with a share of all the other 
dainties, to the servants, who arc very fond of fish to 
put into their curries, llie poorer natives can seldom 
afford a fish or meat-curry ; their low wages force them 
to content themselves with dahl or other pulse, flavoured 
with garlic to niix with their rieo, which is enriched 
by ghee, a sort of clarified butter made from buffalo’s 
milk, answenug to the kitchen of the Scotch and Irish. 
We lia4 another pleasant little family dinner to-day : 
we have them very frequently— seldom, indeed, dining 
alone. Some oM friend has suddenly arrived from an 
' out station, or iome flew friend; some young stranger ; 
must have kind attention shown him, or we pick up our j 
company on the Courts, It is too hospitable a house, 
I fear, for home to he seen very distinctly in it. One 
of the guests this evening, the captain of an Indiaman, 
had ^is iltip-servaut behind his chair« a black, hut not 
a native of these parts. 1 rather think that he and 
Vi <hiroWinj*» might have claimed kindr^, for he had 
: ' the look of Fortoguese extractw^ He was dressed in a 

white . jeeket and trousers, European fhshipn ; afld^sd 
y accommodate itself to ivhat Is opu- 

thought if quite" atrangb'' to 

dining-room mUst'in'thfl:^'"' 


attendant, and the great people have two, besides the 
superior servants of the house in waiting at the side- 
boards. Quiet as all their movements are, so many 
human beings cannot he roaming about, handing dishes 
and bottles, and changing plates, so very officiously too, 
without causing some confasion, and consuming an un- 
due proportion of good air. At the small parties it is 
not pleasant, at the great dinners it must be very nearly 
intolerable. They never speak while in the rboixi ; they 
stand motionless as statues, witli folded arms, when 
not employed; but they chatter like apes when beyond 
the screen in the passages. ‘ I shall have an opportunity 
to-morrow of deciding upon the pleasures of a bwra 
khana, or great dinner, as one of the asaenihlages, the 
arrangement of which I disturbed in the study some 
days ago, will take place here. There was no prepara- 
tion for it visible to-day ; all I noticed was a lunger 
bazaar list than usual, and a heavier bag of rupees 
handed to the khansomaun^ which I understand is the 
more approved method of spelling this dignitary’s name. 
The hurra bibi has little trouble in ordering her house- 
hold. 

Jan, 2d. — At seven o'clock this evening the guests 
began to arrive. In half an hour all had assembled, the 
number, however, reduced to twenty-six by four apolo- 
gies. We formed a long procession, all properly paired, 
preceded by chohdars with their silver sticks. It was 
quite like a public dinner, or rather like a hall supper, 
only with hot joints and regular courses. There were 
ham and turkey, boiled salt beef, and roast saddle of 
mutton, which dishes always keep their station at top 
and bottom and the two sides of an old-fashioned Cal- 
cutta dinner. The many intervening smaller dishes Avere 
little attended to, with the exception of the curries. 
The wines were said to be excellent, and perfectly well 
cooled. The master and distress of the feast sat oppo- 
site to each other in the middle of the side of the table, 
intimate friends at the ends. We had a very great 
lady among us, and a very agreeable one too, the wife of 
a member of Council. There was some time ago such a 
storm about precedence here, and it reached to such a 
height with some of the ladies, that the matter had to 
be referred home, when it was settled by a warrant from 
George I V., given at Curleton House, and though not 
exactly satisfactory to each and every appealing party, 
it has proved a blessed peacemaker, Itocause a final set- 
tlement, and ordered thus:— The ladies of the governor- 
general, of the chief-ju8tice,of the lord bishop, of the 
members of council according to their rank in council, 
of the puisne judges according to the seniority of their 
husbands’ arrival, of the nav^ commander-in-chief, of 
the military commander-in-chief— these all precede the 
wives of the rest of the society, who rank as they were 
accustomed to do ; but— and here Was the rub— any 
lady having by birth rank of her Own tfl England, pre- 
serves it here, whatever may be her huabknd’s position, 
and takes her place immediately afl^ the wives of the 
members of council. From my laih retreat ambng the 
nohodies, I can affiord to smile at these little follies, and 
proceed with our dinner party* The great lady in com- 
pany gives the signal for leaving the gentienbn, wh^ 
soon follow Her up stairs. It is she also who retires the 
first when it is time to go away— ho One elae would 
I like to break up the meeting. Th^ h^ns gtoat 
fatl^ to the master of the house, who is expected 
to wmh^any most pf the ladies doM toi their 
marriage^ whatever other heah those of rank may 
haVe^iecured^ Indeed a real old rec4ves 

: -the ^ oh their arrival 'as weU : evei^ tithe the 
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two strokes of the gate bell sound, he appears at the 
door 6f his house to conduct them upon his own arm 
into the drawing-room, .and there present them to the 
other assembled guests. His hope at the parting js, that, 
like a flock of wild geese, they may all take flight toge- 
ther, when he would be unable to flutter up and down 
to convoy them individually. It haa been rather a dull 
three hours or so, although we had in one cool comer 
a great deal of pleasant conversation with several very 
agreeable people. 

have heard old Indians at home say that the 
moment the dishes were removed from their tables, the 
remaining contents were thrown out into the streets or 
into the road before the door; and that in an incon- 
ceivably short space of time they were devoured by the 
ever-ready adjutants, who certainly are, as they have 
li)ng been called, the most active of scavengers. It is 
a hideous beast-like bird, very disgusting to look at; 
and it stalks away upon its long, long legs, among all 
t))c filth, in a nasty greedy manner ; not finding, how- 
ever, so many delicate morsels in these days, for the 
shocking waste of food formerly permitted no longer 
continues. People have learned to send the larger rem- 
nants of their feasts to the jail, the sailor*8 home, and 
sneh-like planes; or to give them to poor European 
fatnilies. And in every household there are servants 
who gladly accept these fragments for themselves and 
their families — such as Portuguese Christians, perhaps a 
negro cook, and natives who have lost caste on account 
of performing the very ofiices for which we hired them. 
It is a perquisite beyond tlgiir w.agcs very welcome to 
all of them. After such a display as yesterday with all 
this, and the best part of the provisions left over, set 
aside during the cold weather for a small entertain- 
ment next day, a good deal still remains, which the 
kliansornaun is permitted to sell to those less fastidious 
than himself about eating it. Just at present meat can 
he kept good for several days ; and since the happy in- 
troduction of ice from America, this can be done with 
any rarity even in the hot weather that is coming. 
How all tJie people licrS do revel in tliis new luxury, 
this profuse supply of ice ! The pure blocks arrive as 
imported, and are broken up into knobs of various sizes, 
which can be thrown into the glass of wine, or beer, 
or soda water, for those who are too impatient to wait 
for the obdar's more correct cooling process. There w'as 
a grand cleaning of wall- shades to-da3% and of the little 
glass cups which hold the cocoa-nut oil within them, 
every light having been used yesterday. The daily 
illumination struck me as too magnificent fur a private 
dwelling, but on company occasions it is doubled. The 
cost is said to be trifling; still, every little helps the 
wiiole ; and I .am treasuring up economical hints against 
our taking up house ourselves, when our aim will be 
to save every outlay on which comfort is not actually 
de^tendent. 

4th , — We had a very amusing scene with a box-wahler 
yesterday. He came by appointment with some goods 
which had beep ordered. He had set out from his 
open shop in the bazaar kfubng a train of eight coolies, 
every pair of whom carried a large tin box between 
them balanced'upon their two heads. An assistant 
brought up the rear.- In this same state the whole set 
were ushered by the chobdar into the boudoir where 
we two ladies sat expecting them. The chief was well 
dressed, well mannered, thougli somewhat too humble 
and beseeching, and. very bright-^ed. His assistaut 
was quite inipripr. Both salaamed with the profoundest 
respect; but the boolies remained quite in the back- 
ground tiUerd^^^^ when a box was wanted. 

The n^swyipn^cdiMs after ei|little 

chaffering;^ through the ih^ium of the Ayah, Vi^ho has 
too great a part to pli^ in thine hargain transaetions 
net to take care to be in the way i and then began 
t% real buihless of the day. The box*wehier approached 


the biirra bibi, and putting his hands together open and 
at full stretch fVom palm to pafm, afid holding them up 
in an intreating manner, as is the habit of these people 
when about addressing a superior, he salaamed more 
reverently than before. •Well,” said OarpHne, ‘you 
have something very pretty to show I seO; but Un- 
luckily we want nothing more to-day.' Another ssdasm 
more respectful than the last. * Ma^am can only look 
— madam need not buy. Some race — so beautifbl T 
How well he knew my sister’s foible. * Beautiful French 
lace!* The conversation grew animated, for Cary 
jabbers on in their language as well as they do them- 
selves, ayah interpreting to me as much of it at ahe 
thouglit interesting. At last she settled matters by 
stepping forward and addressing a pair of expectant 
coolies at the otlier end of the room. She called out 
in an authoritative voice the short word ’laou.* A tin 
case and its two supporters immediately moved forward 
together as if one piece, one group of some frieze or 
bit of statuary. The naked figures stooped, ^hd de- 
lK}siting their burthen at our feet, retired to the veranda : 
they have not sufficient politeness to salaam. Tliese 
poor coolies are among tim lowest of the people, very 
dark and very ugly — the lower the caste, the darker the 
complexion, ibid food, constant exposure the sun,^ 
and the quantity of cocoa-nut oil with which they satu- 
rate their skins, to enable them to endure the^heat in 
their naked state, are the principal causes of their 
wretched appearance. The floor was soon overspread 
w'ith a profusion of all the finery that women love. But 
we were not to be tempted, although this honest mer- 
chant came down in price with every article as he pro- 
ceeded to show them to us. At last he unfolded the lace. 

• Eighty rupees for that beautiful trimming!* •Great 
lady!’ continued he in a deprecating tone, ‘if you can- 
not aflord to buy my goods, where shall I offer them ? 
The little people w'ill not buy such handsome things — 
they must have low goods at low prices. Great lady 
must buy tliis Mechlin lace ! I expected one hundred 
rupees for it. See ! I give it you for eighty 1* 

Caroline laughed. * Vaiiheram,’ said she, *I have 
dealt many year^,rvith you .* I will buy the piece of lace 
from you since you so much wish it, and I will give you 
twenty rupees for it* ^ 

The box-wahler looked quite tragically indignant ; he 
not only gave utterance to his angry feelings, hut bustled 
about with his assistant, replacing all'liis property in 
the tin case. He left the lace aside awhile, however, 
then taking it up, as if before consigning it to the dark- 
ness of the tin box, he threw all the cunning suavity of 
expression he could muster into his handsome face, and 
holding out the tempting bait, lie began another speech, 
ending with ‘ Sixty rupees ! * j 

‘You are only wasting your time here, Vanheram,' 
replied the great lady gravely, ‘ I don*t want the lace, 
nor do I wish to buy it ; but to oblige you I consent to 
take it, and I will give you for it twenty rupees/ 

* Madam wish to ’ave it all de same/ said ayah aside 
to me ; • an* box-wAhlcr he give it too, I sa! ; so I go to 
khansomaun and away she trotted accordingly. 

The box-wahler continued, in EngUsh—which those 
dealers all speak fluently enough— ‘ Who w^U hhy It if 
you don*t buy it? Fifty-five rupees ! Very, welt you 
must have it ; very well, you must buy H lor less tiian 
it cost me : no otherJady knows French from 
lish/ Turning to me he went 6n^‘ Chpta inadam Jthat 
is, young or humble madam] understands these aflairs ; 
the young lady will say this fine lace worth 
rupees r 

• Twenty rupees or none/ said ChiTollue in a deter- 
mined voice ; and touching her forehead with lier finger, 
she put an end to the audience. 

The master Bummoned hU assistant the assistant 
called forward the coolies, thd With many salsSms,/ they 
in silence departed, t felt sure they were gone, the pro- 
cession was formed the order ^ 

in which it had entertd l thd assistaut nhw leadings and 
the merchant himself He turned 
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at the aoreen, and drawing from hia bosom the piece of 
l^hlin lace which he had artfully concealed there, he 
hj^d it up with an air quite of tender intreaty. * TAiVty- 
fipe^pees!* 

* No, no, none ; twenty rupees or nothing V 

^ Twenty rupees I What do I hear? Twenty rupees ; 
it is enough ! No, no, lady, salaam ! * — and out glided 
the hox-wahler in earnest this time. 

I ‘ Now,* said Caroline, ‘ either to-morrow or next day 
he will be back with that piece of lace, and 1^11 get it 
for twenty-flye rupees, or thirty at anyrate.* 

The scene had annoyed me — annoyed more than it 
had amused me. The trouble of such bargaining, the 
waste of time, the utter dishonesty of the dealer, who 
would have pocketed the eighty rupees from an igno- 
rant customer, without feeling he was a cheat to take 
three times the fair value of his goods*— it all grated un- 
pleasantly on my home feelings ; but the consideration 
of these curious doings was checked for the moment by 
the entrance of the ayali with the lace. She had been 
to the khausomaun for the money — the twenty rupees 
— and she had made the exchange on the landing-place 
as the box-wahler, after his grand Hourish near the 
screen, was going down stairs. It was very liberal in 
s her to enedhrage the bargain, as it is the custom for the 
merchant to give her back an ana out of every rupee 
she pay« him. The porter, too, 1 understand, levies a 
contribution from all to whom he gives admission ; and 
should any one resist this demand, there are plenty of 
competitors who will submit to anything. Of course 
the sahib is made to pay for all — a shocking system, 
and liable to great abuse; but.it is the custom of the 
people, prevailing equally in courts and in markets, 
in palaces anJ in huts : every one trades in money — 
every one is a speculator. The better-paid head-ser- 
vant lets out the surplus of his monthly wages at daily 
interest The khansomaun thus employs the siipi in- 
trusted to him by his master when, in the old-fashioned 
way, the expenses of the week are thus prepared for in 
advance : a constant selling, and lending, and bartering 
is going on among all ranks. 

6<A. — Cary and I have been witlm large party of 
friends to a concert at the town-hall to-night : w very 
fine building, handsome oii^SMe, imposing within, an 
entrance and staircase very remarkable. We had much 
the same professional performers as at our private 
musical party:* the Erench violoncello, the German 
bassoon, the rortuguese tenor, the German boy’s piano- 
forte, one or two others very fair, and the artillery 
band, which is a very good one, to help. The great 
bulk of the audience was composed of the dark-com- 
plexioned. Kespectable natives, half-castes, dec. some 
who considered themselves as the dite of the European 
society, protested rather vehemently against such per- 
sons being admitted. They regret the good old times 
of exclusiveness under the unlimited tyranny of the old 
charters. A much better tone is beginning to prevail, 
and will natjurally gather strength with the certain pro- 
gress of public opinion at home, which has already made 
itself known across the Indian Ocean. Monopoly after 
monopoly will give way as this great empire becomes 
more really apart of the dominions of Great Britain, 
and less a mere mart for a company of merchants to 
tri^e with. This enormous territory, vrhich has grown, 
aiid is still growing to such an idbrdinate size, no one 
can well tell how, is certainly upon the whole very fairly 
governed; but 1 suppose nobody will contend that all 
the resources of the country are brought out as they 
might be, if less were taken from it in tlie shape of 
revenue. We are much better sovereigns than any 
Asiatic potentate ever was. We are just, as well as 
powerful, but hardly paternal. There must of course 


di^cuJty in governing a peopld so various in kind 
and. disBOd, so MtCi so low in feeding, so selfish, and so 
for some change of character 
at anyrate, before the cm- 
' »Ud the liberaUty suited to superior man* 

Sp bastes now quite unprepared 


to be BO dealt with. Human instruments can only help 
the slow, better-ordered work of time; and with this 
hope for the future we must at present, 1 am afraid, be 
satisfiejl. ■ 

&ih . — The gentlemen dining out this evening — a man- 
party somewhere — Cary and I dined at tiffin, and had 
an early tea with buttered muffln-^so English and so 
happy. We talkdd you all over. We went back to 
old days, and old scenes, and old incidents ; and 1 do 
think Cary is inclined to think more resolutely of a 
home future, and to prepare, by stricter economy, for 
an earlier return among you. It is a great mistake that 
Indians make in leading such a mere life of pleasure. 
If they would consider it more a life of business, and 
keep the one aim and end of their coming here more 
steadily before them, they could all return, if not in 
affluence, most certainly in comfort, to their native 
land wliile yet in the prime of their days. All this 
philosophy is the effect of the muffin, which, though 
not exactly equal to those you may now be looking at, 
reminds us sufficiently of them to bring before us the 
fire, and the kettle, and the curtains, and the tea-table 
of those dear temperate regions, where so many that we 
love are at this very moment perhaps thinking of us. 

I must take my home-fancies to bed, and release poor 
ayah, who, sleepy as she is, stands fanning off the mus- 
quitos from me, and I must get her to open just as 
much space in the muslin case around my couch as will 
enable me to dart into that secure asylum from the 
greatest annoyance in India. 

7th, — ^I got home to-day all our shipboard linen, very 
nicely washed. Eour rupees for every hundred pieces — 
hardly a penny each. Ayah bargained with the dhobee 
to wash for us for ten rupees a month — a very fair com- 
pact. I had a dirjie here too, a dirjio of repute, to make 
me up some plain dresses suited to the hot weather now 
approaching, and wa^s thus let into a. curious custom. 
The ayah forgot to warn the porter that she had ordered 
the attendance of this needleman, and the diirwan 
would not let him in. I had to send a chit down to 
him, which, though he could not read, he accepted as a 
warrant. These chits are quite a plague ; one is ^)er- 
petually note-writing. Every message must be wTitten, 
word of mouth not answering where messages have to 
go through, so many blundering heads. Another part 
of the durwan’s business 1 was introduced to in the 
course of this day. He has to search the persons of all 
who leave the house. ■ My dirjie could not escape, nor 
any one not thoroughly known as above suspicion. It | 
is even done to all the servants of the guests at a dinner | 
party, and if it were not, there would be but a poor | 
account of table napkins, spoons, and forks. It is also 
necessary to search recently-hired servants coming into 
the family every time they wander beyond the great 
gates, unless they have been vouched for by the tried 
heads of their departments — tlic best and general plan 
to guard against the imposition of disreputable subonli- 
nates being to take some pains to secure the services of 
higher-caste upper domestics, and to make them re- 
sponsible for their gangs. There is so much of hanging 
togeUier in the genius of these people, that it hardly 
ever answers to make one servant inc^pendent of an- 
other. To trust one chief is therefore the only plan 
that can safely be resorted to. This is carried so far, 
that the khansomaun commonly keeps the house purse, 
the ayah all the clothes, lace, shawls, jewels, and money 
of her mistieBS ; and it is very rare for either of these 
to break their trust 

8<A.— The holidays in the Supreme Court are oy^r, 
and Arthur will begin business in earnest He has had 
a second case to study, and I believe he will be employed 
in one of some importance through the kindness of lay 
legal friend, who proposed him in the place of a jpnior 
ooiiiM gone sud^nl^ down to-the Sandheadsfor change 
Of aiiv One of the jujiges gives a gieat har-dihner to- 
dayr-a very popular man, who Uvea roiafii more Sri the 
beit-Eni^Bh atyie^ most hei^. If Arthur 
a#ay from this generally l^easaat^^^^^ tolerably 
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early^the judge ia famous for his vines — ho will join 
us at a house I am dying with curiosity to find myself 
inside of— an account of which visit you shall have to- 
morrow. • 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

FAAiaiAN MAMUSCRIl^. 

U'hg prevailing taste for collecting autographs and ma- 
nuscripts of individuals who have distinguished them- 
selves in society, although doubtless it is often very 
trifling in the hands of some childish collector, lias 
proved of immense importance in biography and in his- 
tory. Events, before mysterious, have been explained ; 
occurrences have been accurately described ; and truth 
has been developed by the discovery of some private 
letters which had bfeen unexpectedly preserved. The 
intrigues of statesmen, the negotiations of diplomatists, 
have had a sudden light thrown upon them by a curious 
investigator wiio has ransacked some old papers, and 
drawn from them a knowledge of the facts that really 
occurred. The principal source of our minute acquaint- 
ance with all the circumstances that marked the reign 
of Henry IV. of France, is to be traced to the collection 
made with so much industry and zeal by Lomenie de 
Brienne, secretary of state to that monarch. From 
that period commences the real knowledge of events 
that have occurred in France. He it was who set the 
example which has been since largely followed of amass- 
ing every document that he could place his hands upon 
— autograph-letters, manuscript memoirs, public acts 
signed by men in authority, were brought together with 
avidity and witii eager curiosity. This collection has 
given us an insight not only into events, but has made 
us acquainted with men, their manners, their customs, 
tbeir virtues, and their vices. Classed by Messrs 
Diipuy, who were his executors, copies of them wejre 
made, and these were given to them as a reward for 
the labours, whilst the originals, which occupied 340 
volumes, purchased by Louis XIV., are carefully pre- 
served in the National Library of France. 

Pierre Dupuy and James his brother followed the 
example that had been set them, and during a period 
of forty years completed one of the noblest collections 
of original manuscripts that has ever been made. The 
valuable archives were given to Louis XIIL, and re- 
main a monument of labour and of energy. The litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century would have been in- 
complete without them : they are not confined to 
French nutograplis, but are illustrative of the history 
of Italy and Germany, and even embrace the Greek 
and Latin languages. The Due de Bethuiie, an inune- 
diate connection of Sully, not only amassed letters of the 
age in which he lived, but sought for the treasures of 
olden times, in which he was assisted by the Abb6 de 
Miirolles. Upwards of a thousand letters, principally 
from kings, queens, princes, princesses, and the highest 
nobility, came into his possession. HiS son felt the same 
enj oy ment in the pursuit of documents. M. de G aigneres 
was the next contributor to this species of historic^ evi- 
derice : he bequeathed his literary treasures to Louis 
XIV. There ^ere five sections of manuscripts men- 
tioned in his catalogue: the first containing eighty 
volumes in foHoof original titles of archbishoprics and 
bishoprics with the sends ; the second, of twenty volumes 
of original titles of abbeys, and documents from the 
clergy; the third, sixty volumes of autograph-letters 
of all the great men of France, firom Charles VIL up to 
the reigning monarch; the fourth embraced ten volumes 
of despatches and diplomatic autographs; the fifth was 
a large collection inportfolios of the deeds, charters, and 
foundations of the monastic institutions. It was a matter 
of much marvel how any individual of moderate means 
could have found mone^ to purch ase such rare and valu- 
able materials, and how he co^ have fbund time to 
arrange and explain their Various contents. 

Many have been the dietShguished men Who have 
rince devoted much of thcir livei to ilai^ ooUectioiui : 


amongst them the great Colbert ; his antiquarian taste 
led him to researches of the most important cha- 
racter. Everything that could illustrate the admi- 
nistration of Cardinal Mazarin was most diligently 
sought after, and he explored every new source for 
something that could add to his store. Sixty port- 
folios of original documents from the time of Philips 
Auguste down to Francis I. show how indefatigable 
he was in his inquiries. The recent accusation made 
against M. Libri, of purloining some of the manuscripts 
from the public libraries in France, has directed attention 
to the accumulated treasures in the National Library, 
and to the carelessness with which they have been 
hitherto preserved. A number of writers have come into 
the field, amongst tlicm the Bibliophile Jacob (Paul 
Lacroix), Aohillo J ubinal, Gustave Brunet, and Cretaine. 
From tliese we learn that the robberies and mutilation 
in the manuscript department have been frightful; it 
has been despoiled of some of its most valuable riidies, 
nor can it be exactly ascertained at what period these 
losses occurred. It is known that the Vandalism of the 
Revolution in 1789 extended to every object of literature 
and of art. The democrats destroyed inannscripts be- 
cause they thought they might contain the pities of the 
nobility, or the correspondence of the aristocrats. At a ^ 
domiciliary visit made to Duplanil, the translator from 
the German of Busching’s ‘ Domestic Medicinef one of 
the commissioners saw in a compartment of the library 
some portfolios ;*he dragged them out of the dust, and 
immediately accused him of corresponding with the 
enemy. Duplanil showed him that they were letters 
of Louis XIV., and of Turenne, explaining to him 
that they were no longer living. The answer was, * To 
the guillotine with himl he has dared to receive 
letters from the tyrants and his <loctors, and to keep 
them !’ It was after the burning of innumerable valu- 
able documents, parchments, books, armorial drawings, 
and historical manuscripts, that in the year 1793 Jthe 
Abbd Gregoirc dared to raise his voice against these 
barbarous devastations; and the Convention passed a 
decree forbidding further dilapidations. 

M. Jubinal ht/i*' shown that, within a short period, 
letters of Louis XI., of Ca|yin, of Melancthon, of Galileo, 
of Rubens, of Theodore iSza, of Boiigars, of Etienne Pas- 
quier, of Ronsard, of Dubartas, of Stephen Dolct, of Mon- 
taigne, and of Mary Stuart, have disappeared. The his- 
tory given by luni of the autograph of Raphael, the only 
one known to exist of the great painter, is curious enough. 
There is in the celebrated collection of fac-similes of 
autographs, published under the name of ‘ LTsographie,’ 
one of Jiaphael, to wdiich is appended a note, stating 
that the original is in the National Library. Jubinal, 
anxious to see with his own eyes one of the greatest of 
all our literary curiosities, went to the library, and 
learned to his astonishment that it had never been 
there ; he next sought for some information from M. 
Duchesne, who was one of the editors of ‘ L’lsographle.' 
He informed him, that notwithstanding th^assertion in 
his volume, that it liad never made a part of the 
museum. The gentleman stated that it had been 
brought from Italy during the successes of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, amongst others of the rich treasures which 
were destined to adorn the public institutions of Paris; 
it was in the hands of the conservator of the Louvre, to 
M'bomhad been consigned, as a publlo officer', the Yeniia 
de Medicis, the Laoeoon, the Apollo Belvidere, as w ell as 
the autograph of Raphael; but the latter lie had placed 
in his own private library. At his death his collection 
of autographs was advertised for s^e^ and amongst them 
this precious jewel. M. Dubois, since director of the 
Egyptian Museum, protested against the property of 
the nation being thus confiscated, and it was withdrawn 
from the sale. M. Duchesne sought and obtained per- 
mission to lithograph the document ; but the individual 
who lent it for the purpose, Insisted that the name of 
the person who h^ditshoUld not be given, and in conse- 
quenw^f this the edUors tested that it belonged to the 
Royal aRhough it had never been within ite 



wilUa. Upon th0 remonatranoea of M. Dubois, the letter 
^^M ^ven upto the keeper of the Louvre; but it was 
ac^a^stinedl to he misplaced, for there was a rumour 
that it had disappeared from its place, and for fifteen 
y^B it was lost to the world. The devolution of 1848, 
aithougli it has proved of very little value to anything 
else, has been of importance to the lost manuscript, for 
the new administrator of the Louvre, M. Jeannon, has 
laid his hands upon it. It was found in what is techni- 
cally called its original chemise, being the covering in 
which it was first placed. Within this was a document, 
signed hy Tinet and by Berthollet, dated Venice, stating 
that the commissioners for the importation into France 
of the works of art of Italy, had collected amongst the 
diefs*<tmuvre a writing of Kaphael, wliich it describes as 
a bargain made by l^phael for a picture of the crown- 
ing of the Virgin, and congratulates France upon its 
possession of this fruit of its victories. The autograpli 
is in itself interesting. It is dated the Sist of June 
1516. It is the agreement for a picture of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, for which 200 ducats are to be paid — 
seventy at the commencement of the work, and the rest 
at its completion. Then follow three lines in Uaphael’s 
own handwriting, traced with a firm hand ; the writing 
i, is exceilefit, and well defined : it commences—* lo 
Kaphaello so contento qto de sopra e scritto et a fede 
ho facty questo de mia niano in Huina,* so that no doubt 
can bo raised as to his autograph, and to the ortho- 
graphy of his name, of which therci Jiave been many 
doubts. 

No man has made greater use of autographs than 
Lamartine : he has with singular research availed him- 
self of every opportunity that has presented itself; and 
the many important collections that exist in Paris have 
fiirnislied him with ample materials for the correction 
of the errors into which historians of the Involution 
have inadvertently fallen. He has been able to throw 
considerable light on the mooted question, whether 
llobespierre shot himself' at the H6tel de Ville at liie 
moment of his arrest, or whether, as has so often been 
assertcai, he was wounded by another person acciden tally. 
From the evidence of a letter in tiie. collection of one 
of the most fervent ndmirers of Bobespierre, it would 
appear that the latter was‘‘i*'jtually the cacL*. It is 
known that the leader of the Jacobins sat for some time 
in the saloon, unwilling to take any prominent part in 
opposing his endmies : he seemed to have lost all energy. 
Had he at once called out the sections, and headed them, 
he might have been enabled to overthrow his adversaries. 
He was witli difficulty induced to act: at last he deter- 
mined to issue Ids orders. He commeuced an address 
to the Commune, and had finished that portion of it 
wliich it was his part to draw up, and was affixing his 
signature to it, when the detachment rushed into the 
room. The first letters of his name were then finished, 
the last with a trembling hand; but he must then have 
been interrupted, and stains of his blood blot out some 
of the writing. There is something actually speaking 
in the appd£vmce of the manuscript, which, when 
associated with the apartment in which the occurrence 
took place, carries with it its own liistory. 

Another circumstance has been set to right by a 
letter, which weighed heavily in the mind of an indivi- 
dual who played a conspicuous part in the Kevolution. 

' At the moment when Louis XVL wished to address the 
people iVom the scaffold, on which he bad immediately to 
lay d^^*A his head, a oomniand was given, and the rolling 
of the drums interrupted him, and |ffevented him from 
being heard; and as those who condemn^ him to death 
had issued no orders to that effect, the responsibility^ 
rested on the commander of the forces, &mterre. The 
^ Ro}*alists accused him of a gratuitous act of inhumanity, 
and he was toUded with imprecationB. He denied the 
; truth of the stotoment, but nobody listened to him> At 
the sale 0f M. BourdUl^^ autographs, was sold a letb^ 

! fitom Santorre, dated 1 802, addrestod to Citoyep 

' he jui^tiflcs' the' conduct., of Wes<^> - 

' 1: ^ndered the 'inanusefipt . 


liiteresting was «t its back some observations of Gha- 
teauneuf, which fully proved, Itom hU own personal 
knowledge, that it was not Banterfe, but that it was an 
officer who had been a member of the household of Louis 
XVI. "^This person being then living, and bolding a pro- 
minent position, was applied to, and acknowledged him- 
self to have been the person who commanded the drums ' 
to be beat, and who gloried in the opportunity of mak- 
ing the fact public. 

An opportunity was lately afforded to a collector 
of autographs, an Englishman residing , in Paris, to 
exculpate his countrymen from a heavy charge that 
has lately been brought against them by one of the 
popular writers in the feuilletons attached to the daily 
papers. He made the principal object of his romance 
an attack upon the English during the. Revolution for 
the treatment of the French prisoners that fell into their 
hands, and boldly affirmed, that although the accusation 
had often been made, there never had been the slightest 
attempt to rebut it ; and that English superior officers 
themselves regretted that the orders they received from 
their government were of so strict a nature, that . 
tliey were compelled to carry them out. Tljis was 
repeated, with some harsh observations, in private so- 
ciety, and gave an opportunity to the collector of auto- 
graphs, who was present, to produce a letter in French, 
written by Sir David Dundas when commanding at 
Toulon, addressed to General Dugommier, the French 
officer in command, not only stating that he had given 
every accommodation to the prisoners who had fallen 
into his hands, expressing that wishes that he should 
do so were forwarded hy his own government, but also 
inculcating in forcible language the reciprocal duties 
that they were called upon to perform. Historical docu^ 
mcfits exist to a much larger amount in France than 
they do in England, for in the convents and monasteries 
there mxtc individuals who were glad to employ their 
time and their minds upon such an object. Many of the 
dassic authors have been written in legible hands, and 
sometimes very singular annotations are found with 
them, evidently the work of ripe scholars. Treatises 
! upon rhetoric, upon architecture, upon theology, and 
upon history, resumes of the lectures delivered by the 
professors of the Sorbonne, are not unfrequent in the 
libraries of the learned; and most of them, when offered 
at auctions, command good prices. In England, it is 
often the handwriting that the curious arc anxious to 
see — the subject which is written upon interests them ! 
but little ; and scrap-books thrust before some unhappy 
individual who has gained a notoriety, attest that there 
is species of avarice rather than a laudable wish to 
learn some new fact ; whilst a novel method of extracting 
a few shillings from the purse has been ingeniously hit 
upon by some clever fellow, who, aware of the power of 
self-love, and the complaceucy of egotism, offers to give 
an accurate picture of an individual who will forward a 
few lines of his handwriting. Numerous are the missives 
despatched upon this errand, and the remunerati^s 
have brought several competitors into the field. It is 
singular that although the British Museum contains a 
vast number of curious letters, it has not been very 
active in adding to its stores ; and that-numerous sales 
affording good opportunities have been allowed to pass 
by without any notice. There seems tp an indiffer- 
ence which is quite unaccountable, when we see the 
advantages which have resulted from the publication 
of Horace Walpole’s letters, of Garrick’s letters, of 
Pepeys, and of the several tbeh who have been brought 
before the public, to printing the numerous correspond^ 
ences which must exist, or to givihg lithographid imi- 
tatiouB of the handwriting of those who have been most 
eminent. It would often lead the amateur to tlto kno w- 
ledge of the authentieity of a piece. 

Tlie French have some good works, which have done 
much good to the antiquary, The one entitled ‘ Iso** 
graMe des Hommea ' ^ is a useful collection 

of i|^-simiiei of the wHting of ni^ of all countries. 

It is for the most part well done, S&i the letters tie 
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chosen from well-known ooHeetors. It has often en- 
abled persons to detect the tricks which are constantly 
played by the adroit and dishonest fabricator upon the 
careless and the unwary. 1['he materials in the BHtlsh 
Museum would furnish fbrth admirable food for the j 
savants. It is said tlu^t many volumes ewist there, made I 
np of fragments taken from somepf the most precious I 
manuscripts; and that some of thefti come fVom the 
National'Library of Paris. It is supposed that even the 
Harleian MS. would exhibit many proofs that a bar- 
barous spirit has been at work, and that his evil deeds 
have been rewarded; In the Catalogue of the Greek 
manuscripts of the National Library of France is re- 
corded * the act of munificence of Lord Harley,’ who re- 
stored thirty -five leaves of which it had been despoiled 
hy Aymon. But there are still in the Harleian collection 
thirteen leaves torn from the Bible of Charles the Bald 
hy Aymon. 'Oxford and Cambridge are also rich in 
manuscripts and in autographs known only to few 
amateurs. They should likewise furnish the literary 
world with some of those specimens which are most 
prized. Some sensation has been created amongst the 
i(‘arned by the discovery of an unedited letter of Mon- 
taigne : it has been lithographed, and a very curious dis- 
sertation published upon it by Achille Jiibinal, one of 
the most learned antiquaries of the day. He has made 
some interesting remarks upon it, which are worthy an 
Kuglish translation. One of the first difficulties which, 
as n collector, he has to contend with at the onset, is the 
orthography of names. It is not only as early as the 
days of Shakspeare that we have to look for men 
spelling their names in sundry manners ; but at the pre- 
sent time, especially on tiie continent, Uiere are such 
variations that we know not by what to abide. We find 
Bonaparte sometimes admitting a u into his name, at 
other times leaving it out ; Bertholet sometimes spells 
his name with one /, ab others with two; Malosherbes 
sometimes left out the e after the /; and examples might 
be multiplied even in England. The Somerset family have 
lately spelt the classic Seymour as St Maur ; Lord How- 
den has chosen Caradoc iifNtead of Craddock ; and Smiths 
have chosen to nietamorphose themselves into Smythes. 
'riio next difficulty is the varieties of different periods of 
life in penmanship: this, however, would form a chapter 
ill itself as amusing as any that could be offered in the 
History of Autographs. 

IRISH TRAVELLING. 

TiiAVRLLiNQ in this our day is brought to a degree of 
perfection that is truly astonishing to those wbo^ re- 
member what it was in * the good old times.’ There are 
many who can remember the proud distinction won by 
those who had made what was once called the * grand 
tour’— that is, who passed into France and Italy for a 
time, and then returned home to be the lions of their 
rcspactive neighbourhoods. In those days, a journey 
of 200 miles was a matter of more preparation and im- 
portance than one which now comprises half the globe ; 
the ascent of one of our own Irish hills^Kil worth or 
Tallyesker-r-wa%.considered as great an achievement 
as it is now to i^mss the Alps,; and the exploration of 
the^caves of Cloghun was looked on as an event in one’s 
life; of more immrtanoe than we think it at present to 
saunter among the Pyramids of Egypt, or to dive among 
the hidden things of Herculaneum, When Stephenson 
the engineer was examined before parliament on the 
subject of railways; and ventured to say that he thought 
locomotives i&ight be propelled at the speed of twenty 
miles an hour, he beard a half-suppressed titter among 
the memben, who thought he was carried far beyond 
the limiti of pomUuHty by a wild enthusiasm ; since 
then, we have become so saucy about travelling, that 
we think nothing of twice the late. 

The change which has taken place ia Ireland it 
marvellous to thpee who remember what travelling 
tl^ugh that country was hMf a century since, and 
irfeo ban bear witness to the trifi^ifulness of Miss Edge- 


worth’s description of Irish pOBting. The journey be- 
tween Dublin and Cork, comprising 159 iniles, was 
considered to he happily accomplished if performed in 
six days. In consideration of the casUaTties whioh 
might occur in so hazardous an undertaking, it is said 
that no person possessed of any property would Set out 
without first making his will. There were heartrend- 
ing leave-takings, and tedious days of anxious waiting, 
till news of the travellers could arrive : fund mothers 
were haunted by disastrous visions of a succession of 
damp beds, and daring robbers, and reckless drivers; 
catarrhs, and rifled pockets, and broken limbs/. con- 
stantly flitted in wild confusion before thei^ troubled 
fancies. As a gratuity was given to the postboys at 
each stage, a caution was not unfrequeritly given to be 
sure to save upon anything rather than this, for there 
were fearful tales of post-juvenile revenge. 

An old gentleman, a dear friend and neighbour of 
oure in the county of Limerick, has often described to 
us the jmirneys which he made in the days of his youth, 
t<o attend quarterly examinations during his college 
course. He and three fellow-students (among whom was 
Mr O’Grady, afterwards Lord Guillamore, and for many 
years Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer) used t(> 
travel together ; for the accommodation of their party i 
they hired a coach, and thought themselves fortunate if 
it rattled through the streets of the metropoli8,.having 
completed its rqute of 1 19 miles, by the close of the third 
I evening. To while away the tedious hours of their 
journey, the students going up to Dublin to attend 
examination provided themselves with a pack of cards ; 
a handkerchief spread across their laps serving the pur- 
pose of a card-table, on which they pursued their game 
of whist. As the driver invariably availed himself of 
every rut and stone which lay before him, the bumping 
and jolting were incessant, and consequently the shuffl- 
ing and baling were performed somewhat after the 
fashion of a paroxysm of St Vitus’s dance. On ap- 
proaching a town, the postilion was sure to have an 
access of energy ; and lashing the jaded horses, if pos- 
sible, into a gallop, to the manifest danger of women and 
children, pigs aniV dogs, he readied the inn-door in a fit 
of frenzy, and banged the door of the carriage open, 
and clattered the steps detail with a noise which might 
have awakened the Seven Sleepers. It is strange that 
all tills time no attempt to reform the system of travel- 
ling had been made by the influential inhabitants of the 
country, and that the task was ultimately left to two 
strangers — one a Scotchman, the other an Italian. 

The former, Mr Anderson, had arrived among the 
Irish people with but ij.i'iOO ; but that sum, realised by 
his own industry, was a fortune to one in humble cir- 
cuinstances. He brought to Ireland what was far more 
useful than wealth — wonderful activity of mind, and an 
earnest desire to beneflt his fellow-creatures. He em- 
barked his little capital in the staple trade of Cork— - 
the exportation of provisions — and soon found himself 
in possession of L.25,000, which was eveiitually ii> 
creased to L..50,000. Instead of sitting do#n quietly tO 
enjoy the fruit of liis industry, ho resolved to serve the 
country wliicli he had made his home, and to Mrii aU 
the vigour of his mind, ns well as his other resources, 
towards its improveifteiit. With him to project and to 
execute were the same. Attracted by the plptttresqtie 
situation of Fermoy, and its capabilities 4H Improve- 
ment, Mr Anderson purchased four-sixths of the estate. 
His first object was to build a town where he found hut 
a poor hamlet, consisting of a carman’s imv and W few 
wretched hovels. Soon after it fell into his hands, 
no traveller, could pass without ’^ing struck by the 
appearance of the towu^ne cf the handsomest and 
most prosperous of which the south of Ireland could 
boasU the admirable manner , lu rwhich it was planned, 
the regularity of its buildtngf/ahdit«;^an^^ 
ing condition, were deseirvedly a&ited; The scenery 
by which it is iurrimuded added luuoh tp itt attraetions 
—the river* the Black W^ter, (hi wh^^^ is situHted, 
being exnhellished by heaiitifiil demesnes which skirt it«; 
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batiks, with all their diyersity of woods, and sloping 
la^s^ and glades. 

Mr Anderson turned his capital into a number of 
other channels for the benefit of his adopted country: 
besides building his'* town, he raised churches and 
scboolhousesi he established a bank j he formed an 
agricultural society, which holds annual meetings in 
October for ploughing-matches and the distribution of 
premiums. He likewise planned various lines of road, 
and got presentments for some of them ; but among the 
crying evils of the country which engaged his attention, 
the system of travelling particularly struck him as re> 
qniring a thorough reformation ; and to him the country 
owes the inestimable advantage of the introduction of 
the mml- coach system, now dating little more than 
half a century back. Hitherto the mail -bags had 
been carried by postboys on horseback, or in loc3ked-up 
boxes in wagons drawn by a single horse ; and we may 
infbr from this how tardily the communication was kept 
up. The first public carriage that ran between Dublin 
and Cork was established by Mr Anderson, and entered 
tlie metropolis on the 8tU of July 1789. The nobility, 
and others of high rank, to wliose companionship he 
hAd raised himself, not only valued and esteemed him 
for his active benevolence and sterling sense, but found 
gimat enjoyment in his society, and in the honest pride 
witli ^hich he often adverted to the humble circum- 
stances from' which he had advanced ,hiriigclf by his 
own unassisted ability and industry. When a sudden 
and unforeseen turn in his affairs took place (in great 
measure owing to a change in the currency, by which 
his bank was materially greeted), a public meeting was 
convened in Cork, at which all persons of consequence 
in the ponnty attended. The strongest testimony was 
borne to his worth, and the deepest expressions of the 
sense entertained of all the country owed to him were 
mingled with those of affectionate sympathy. To inti- 
mate how highly his services were appreciated, a ba- 
ronetcy had been offered to him by government ; but 
he declined the honour for himself, while accepting it 
for his son. 

Mr Anderson’s son — Sir James Anderson — had a 
turn for science, and devoted himself to projects for 
improTements in steam-carriffges, on which he expended 
considerable sums, but wliich his nieans would not per- 
mit him to pursue. He resided for many years at 
Buttevant Castle,^ which is finely situated on a rocky 
eminence on the margin of the river Awby, of which 
it commands a beautiful view. The river lias a peculiar 
interest in being *the gentle Mulla’ of w'hich Spenser 
sung,- Kilcolman Castle in the immediate neighbour- 
hood U also hallowed as having been the residence of 
the poet for twelve years, and the spot where he com- 
posed his ' Fagry Queen.’ 

Though wondetftd improvements had been effected 
in the system of travelling between some of the prin- 
cipal cities, yet still there remained a lamentable want 
of communication tliroughout Ireland. Whole districts 
were in. a ifianner insulated ; agricultural advancement 
retarded ; mind itself stagnating for want of the free 
interchange of thought so necessary to keep up a healthy 
tone* and dispel the mists of prejudice. The few mail 
and day coaches which Mr Andetwn had so happily in- 
ttoduQ^, and which were intended ’as the beginning of 
tha syitem which he had so much at heart, fell far short 
M yi^hat was necessary for the improvement and com^ 
^ if country. Those living apart from the great 
ihtteai W occupation, health, or pleasure, made it 
' here or there through the country, 

#ithout any public accotamodatloit whatever, and 
to make what arrangements they best coidd. Con- 
expense incurred to a coii- 
■ Mkny a pedestrian'"' wending his 
purchase or'',his"itele, or 
^would" have iiiets 
no trilUng expense, to have been cartied 
M the opiiortunlty been afforded, by 
yemcia Amdug those destined to tea* 


verse the roads through the heat of summer and the i 
cold of winter a youth of about fifteen years might be 
constantly seen : his countenance and foreign air at 
once proclaimed him a stranger ; he was from Milan,, 
and had come over to Ireland in the year 1802 to seek 
his fortune. His stock in trade was carried in a box, 
strapped on his baq^ : it consisted of prints, picture- 
frames* and the i&aterials for gildihg-^an art which he 
was called on to practise at many of the houses at 
which he stopped on his way ftom Tipperary (the town 
where he had settled) to Clonmel, at about eighteen 
miles’ distance. His attainments in the English lan- 
guage did not exceed two words; hut they sufficed fof 
all the purposes of traffic. ‘ One peimee’ was all that 
he could say ; and the price of the article which he 
offered for sale was simply and clearly made known, as 
he would touch the fingers of his left hand in succes- 
sion with the thumb of his right hand, repeating as he 
touched them, one after the other, ‘One pen«c<7 — one 
pennee,*’ and so on. If the value of the article exceeded 
fivepence, he again commenced the touch and the one 
penncc. The purchaser had only to cftst^p the one 
pemie^s as they were repeated, to know the vslue wliich 
the youthful merchant set upon each article. Thus 
did the stranger boy pursue the calling which he 
planned for himself; and the pleasure which he felt 
in knowing that by his indefatigable industry he was 
earning a livelihood may be conceived by those who, 
like him — 

‘ To catc'h Dame Fortune's fi^olilen smile 
AsKiduouH wnit upon her, 

And (iather jrear by ever>' wilo 
Tliat’s Justibed by honour ; 

• Not for f« hide it in » hedye, 

Nor for n train -attendant ; 

But for tho glorious privilege * 

Of being independent.^ 

Time passed on, and still this industrious boy passed 
along the track which he had marked for his itinerant 
trade. Often overcome by fatigue, the wish has arisen 
that he and his load could nave been borne on their 
way by some vehicle ; then vague plans for the pur- 
chase of a horse and cAr.passed through his mind. It 
has been said, and probably with truth, that he im- 
parted the wish to one who had befrienoed him ; who 
proffered the loan necessary to effect his desire — a sum 
which it was the youth’s first care to repay. It so 
happened that in passing between the towns he would 
occasionally stop arid offer a seat to some weary tra- 
veller. Among those wlio were indebted to his kind- 
ness, some were willing and well able to pay for public 
conveyance had any such existed ; and perhaps it may 
have been thus that offering seats on his car for a 
moderate fare may have been suggested. He had in- 
deed long refiected on the wants of his adopted country ; 
and notliing had been moto strongly impressed upon 
his mind than the great inconvenience which the public 
suffered from the utter want of travelling accommoda- 
tion. In the year 1815, and in the same in6nth<— July 
—in which Mr Anderson had started the first mail- 
coach, the young adventurer, Charles Biancoiii, started 
his first public car. It ran between Clonniel and Gahlr, 
passing over eight miles of road. How this under- 
taking prospered may he seen in a statement made by 
Mr Bianconi himself, at a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation held in Cork, Augnst 19, 1848 ‘In July 1815 
I started a car for the oonvenieUcS cl imengers from 
Clontnei to Cahir, which 1 subse^tiSiiny extended to 
Tipperary and Limerick. At the end of the same 
year 1 started similar cars from ClOhntel to Cashel and 
Thurles. and from Clonmel to Carriok and MUtefford; 
and 1 have since extended this establishment, including 
the most insulated localities— ntoely, from Langford to 
Bahina and Belmullet, whi(^ iB 201 miles north-west of 
Dublin; froinAthlone ioGitlirayandChfden* 183 miles 
diiie west of Dublin; ftom Liffi^ick to Tralee and Ca- 
hiz^veen, : 238 miles north-Vfest of DuUm ; and num- 
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sized cars, capable of catiying fVom four to twenty pas- 
sengers each, and travelling eight or nine miles an hour, 
at an average fare of one penny-farthing per mile for 
each passenger, and performing daily 3800 rail^, pass- 
ing through 140 stations for the change of horses, con- 
suming 3000 to 4000 tons of hay, and from 30,000 to 
40,000 barrels of oats annually, all of which are pur- 
chased in their respective localities.’* So rapid was the 
success of Mr liianconi’s Speculation, that before the 
close of the year in which ho had started his first public 
car, he ran others in various directions, and had con- 
tracted for the carriage of several of the mails. 

Ttie great advantages of Mr llianconi’s establishment 
are not confined to the facilities for travelling, though 
most valuable to all classes on that account. *Tl)e 
farmer,* Mr Bianconi observes, * who formerly rode and 
spent three da 3 ’'S in making liis market, can now do so 
in one for a few shillings, thereby saving two clear days 
and the expense and use of his horse.’ But additional 
benefit is conferred on some of the farmers by the estab- 
lishment in the remote localities to which its stations 
extend: they are no longer without the chance of dis- 
posing of their crops ; for the demand necessary to be 
supplied for the great number of horses employed has 
opened a market for some who would otherwise have 
found considerable difficulty iu making sale of the 
produce of their ground. The employment of a great 
number of persons in the establishment gives support 
to many poor families. Tlicre are upwards of 100 
drivers, and at each of the 140 stations from one to six 
grooms are engaged, the number of horses amounting 
to UOO. 

Ill the regulation of this vast establishment good 
sense and good feeling combine. * This estabUshment,’ 
Mr Bhuieoni tells, ‘does not travel on Sundays, un- 
less such portions of it as arc in connection with the 
post-office or canals, for the following reasons : — First, 
the Irish being a religious people, will not travel on 
business on Sundays •, and secondly, experience teaches 
me that I can work a horse eight miles per dny six 
days in the week much better than I can six miles for 
seven days.’ Tlie interest which Mr Bianconi takes 
in the moral conduct of those in his employment must 
be attended with the greatest benefit, not merely to its 
in) mediate objects, but to those who are connected with 
them. He inculcates the strictest adherence to truth 
by instantly dismissing any of his men detected in a 
falsehood. If prompt in punishing the guilt 3 % he is not 
less earnest in promoting the welfare of the deserving. 
Those who conduct themselves well are stationed where 
there is the highest remuneration for their services. 
The grooms and drivers know that nothing but mis- 
conduct can make them forfeit a full pension should 
they be incapacitated by age or sickness. The interests 
of the cbtldi^n of those who die are most carefully 
attended to: they are educated by Mr Bianconi, and 
afterwards placed in situations in the establishment. 
The methodical arrangements by which he superintends 
every branch of his concern are as remarkable as its 
extent He insj^cts every day 124 way-bills; every 
week he rcceivi^s a return from each of hit stations, 
setting forth by*name the condition of each horse, the 
(Quantity of hay and oats consumed, what has been 
added, and what remains, and an accurate list of the 
markets and prises. After minute examination and 
comparison with entries, he returns any in wliich the 
slightest e^F appearv for explanation. 

The deserved popularity of Mr Bianconi cannot be 
more fully understood than by the factof tlie perfect 
safety with which '^bis vehicles, many of them carrying 
the mails, have passed through the most lawless dis- 
tnets in the most disturbed times: There is not an 
instance on record of one of his conveyances having 
been stopped, or in anyway molested at any time. 
The services which he has rendered to the country 
of which he is now a naturaUsed citizen cannot be too 
highly appreciated. That thw are dee]dy felt through 
ali clsilSeis of society, is proved by the migh respect and 


esteem in which he is held. He has been frequently 
consulted by leading members of the government ; he 
twice filled the office of mayor of Clonmel with great 
dignity and uschiluesg ; he was offered the representa- 
tion of that borough in parliament, and four other Con- 
stituencies sought him as their representative ; but he 
declined these honours from conscientious motives, as 
he felt that the large establishment which he super- 
intended would prevent his giving sufficient attention 
to public matters. The duties belonging to the posi- 
tion in which rrovidence has placed him are never lost 
sight of. The large fortune which he has realised so 
honourably could not have fallen into better hands: 
it affords ample means for the gratification of his bene- 
volent feelings, and for the indulgence of those elegant 
tastes which seem to belong intuitively to his country- 
men. It is thus an intelligent friend writes who lives 
in Mr Bianconi’s neighbourhood, an<l who has had op- 
portunities of seeing him in his domestic circle ; — * He 
is liberal and charitable, and never forgets a faithful 
servant; he feels convinced that lie owes his prosperity 
to his having always considered the interest and happi- 
ness of his depetulents, and his anxiety to accommodate 
the public for a fair remuneration ; his mind js evidently 
imbued with strong religious feelings and gratitude for 
his present independence. Mr Bianconi now resides at 
Loiigficld, near Cashel, a very handsome modern house, 
with an extensive demesne ; to this is attached a well- 
circumstanced estate. His energies are directed to the 
embellishment of his house and demesne, and to pro- 
mote the interest and liappiness of his tenants. He Ims 
built some comfortable houses, reduced his rents pro- 
portionate to the times, and is encouraging iu the most 
liberal, and at the same time judicious manner, every 
effort that is made by his tenantry to improve their 
condition. He has been married about twenty-one 
years. He has a son and two daughters, to whom he is 
a food and indulgent father, and to whom he has given 
every advantage of education. Mrs Bianconi is very 
pleasing and agreeable. In the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds of Longfleld are several flue casts taken from 
the works of celefirated sculptors ; and in the house are 
several valuable paintings Jiiy Barry, and of the Titian 
and Kaphael school, and va.ses of the finest marble by 
the best Italian sculptors. His library is filled with 
choice and well-selected books, besides •many beautiful 
engravings and s])ecimens of virtu.’ But of all his pos- 
sessions, it is said that there is none on which he looks 
with more satisfaction than on the box which he was 
wont to carry as he traversed the long weary roads, 'and 
which he will sometimes show to a guest with an honest 
pride. Another affecting proof that Mr Bianconi often 
recurs to the days that are gone by is, the order given 
to the drivers of his cars to be sure, when there is room, 
to offer a seat to any weary traveller they may chance 
to meet, preferring such as carry a pack, or a woman 
with a child in her arms. 

Since the opening of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway the number of Mr Bianconi’s cars has dimi- 
nished and his* profits decreased; but from on earneat 
desire to continue employment to those who hate served 
him faithfully, he anxiously seeks out new lines %r his 
establishment. The works on the Great SontUern and 
Western Railway commenced iu the year 1845; thq 
line was opened from Dublin to Cork by lord- 
lieutenant on the 18 th, and for passengers and traffic 
on the 29th of October 1849, Its extent is 188 miles* 
passing through seven counties, and having thirty inter- 
mediate stations. Great part of its way lies through the 
richest land in Ireland. From the forrU: of the ground, 
the works from Buttevant to Cori^ a &tance of thirty 
miles, were the most laborious and important ever 
attempted iq Ireland, They excited the surprise of the 
lord-lieutenant, who spbku ln terms of great admiration 
of ‘ the stupendous eiAbanktnents and magnificent via- 
ducts.’ The first viaduct over which he passed was 
close to MaBpw, twMiy tiifieii from Cork: it crosses the 
Black Water, whose hanks present a scene of woodland 



beauty which can scarcely be surpassed ; the len|pth is 
5io het, comprising ten arches; its height 60 feet. 
Seventeen miles further, the second viaduct crosses the 
picturesque glen of Mouard; its length » 560 feet, 
comprising seven arches ; its height 90 feet A mile 
and a-half further, the noble viaduct of Kilnap, with 
its eight arches, meets the view; its height is 90, and 
its length 420 feet The adjacent country, with its 
green pasture-lands, its corn-fields, and wooded nooks, 
has a most beautiful effect as seen through the arches 
of these viaducts. A tunnel is being bored near the 
ground allotted for a permanent station-house in Cork : 
its length, when finished, will be about three-quarters of 
a mile ; but as it has to be cut through solid rock, that 
part of the work will not bo completed for some time. 
The journey between the cities, which once occupied 
sU days, is now accomplished in seven hours, including 
all stoppages, the ](x:omotives moving at the rate of 
twenty-four miles an liour ; by special train it has been 
performed in four liours and a-half. To those wlio 
remember the six days* tedious journey between tlie 
cities, this speed appears miraculous. Tliosc who for- 
merly could afford neither time nor expense to go to 
see their friends, or to visit the metropolis, can now 
y indulge themselves by merely taking a xdeasunt morn- 
ing drive, and at the most moderate expense, as the 
fare fos each passenger per mile only amounts to 2d. 
fur the first-class, l^d. for the second-class, and Id. for 
the third-class carriage. 

The advantages of this new style of travelling are so 
universally felt and acknowledged that they need no 
discussion, la Ireland it is more especially a national 
blessing, where the development of natural resources, 
enterprise* and agricultural advancement, so eminently 
requires a helping hand. Already the traffic on this 
great line is considerable, and it is increasing every day. 
We m list remember, too, that these works were going on 
when tho land was wasted by famine and disease, and 
tliat four thousand labourers have been employed on 
them at a time, earning thereby support for themselves i 
and families, who would otherwise have been utterly I 
destitute. * i 


BUH8X1NG OP WATER-PIPES WITH FROST. 

A paf>er on thts subject, read at the Mechanical Section 
of the British Association by Mr Alexander Maepherson of 
Leith, F.B.S.S.A., ap^icars to us so interesting, and pro- 
mises to prove so useful in preventing this very incon- 
venient and destructivo occurrence, that wc subjoin a 
brief analysis.— The various unsuccessful means that have 
been tried to prevent the action of frost on watcr'X)ipe8 are 
fully described: such as exterior protections of non-con- 
dnetiog materials, charcoal, rope-yarn, straw, &c. and the 
more generally recommended mode of circulating the 
water through tlio pipes by means of pnrtiHlIy opening the 
cook at the sink. This latter, altliough beneficial in yire- 
Bcrving the supply-pipes, is disadvantageous in its freer/mg, 
and consequently obstructing, the soil-pipes and drains, and 
is very ofleu^as in New Xmfh, prohibited by the' municipal 
aathorlties. The only really practical means of preventing 
tlie pipe^from bursting is simply to keep them empty \n time 
of frost ; and the means at present of effecting this is to 
place^wo cocks on a low part of the supply-pipe, and by 
the one to shut off the water, and by the other to empty 
the pirnjs. But to render this plan of any avail, great 
watchfulness is necessary ; and the consequence is, that 


metallic rods, on the principle of the pyrometer. But his 
ingenious ex^rimeiits led him to the result, that tlie freez- 
ing of pipes depends on their capacity for conducting heat. 


apparatus, which, on the approach of a low degree of 
temperature, woiild of itself shut off the water and empty 
the pipes ; Jr, in other words, of having a machine so con- 
sirUotra glia regulated that it would shut a cock before the 
freemg-pomt of water >12 degrees, and open it when the I 
temy^ature This requisite 

lUOtfro popwr lyas first considered attainable by mercury 
cdiifiUe Mtjiii lhous gHw vessel, acting as a baromoter, 

■ having a. cylinder and piston. The 
Mr Macpheisun by air ^avid 
■•’P j HfBPf Consisted . of employing the expansiem of 


Thus cmipcr, as a conductor, is to load as 5 1 ; and there- 

fore a determinate quantity of pure distilled water, con- 
fined in a copper tube, w'as invariably frozen before that 
in tho lead. The expansion (about onc-nintli) consequent 
on its erystallisatimi is applied, by a simple mechanical 
arrsuigeniont, to elevate a piston and shut a cock wliilo tho 
water in the lead pipits is still fluid. The paper concludes 
by the following not inappropriate description of the idea: 
— * I have thus endeavoured to point out and substantiate 
a principle, that supplies a desideratum long and univer- 
sally acknowledged, and whiesh may be described in a word, 
as tlie somewhat novel but simple application of tlie ex- 
pansive force of one body of water while freezing, to coun- 
teract the destructive consequences which are the ordiua ry 
characteristics of another 


T II P: T A L I S M A N. 

Away with gems and ornaments, and braidings of tho hair, 
liright roses and the rainbow tints are for the young and fair : 

The sombre foldings of my robe no glittering nlasp confines. 

Yet hidden, insting on my breast, a golden emblem shines. 

I clasp it close this talisman, that ne'er was clasped in vain 
To calm the heart's tumultuous throbs of anguish and of pain. 

My pilgrimage on ciirth may be perchance through devious ways, 
WTierc jnycats sunshine scattcroth but dim and transient rays ; 

And wearied with the journey, in impatience or in pride, 

1 often wlsli tho pathway was a choice one and a wide. 

And lightly clasp tho talisman, that ne'er was clasped in vain 
To calin tho heart’s tumultuous throbs of anguish and of pain. 

I shield my precious treasure well from* foolish scoffers* eyes, 

Its cOKtlhiess they fathom not, its purity despise ; 

Yet hath it wondrous healing power to warm, and soothe, and 
bless, 

When chilling blasts strike cold and drear amid the wildernem. 
Then clasp it close this talisman, that ne'er was clafi}>ei1 in vain 
To calm tho heart’s tumultuous throbs of anguish and of pain. 

With supplicative lowly plaints, each day at morn and even, 

When guardian angels hover nigh to waft each* sigh to Heaven ; 

Oh raise this hallowed emblem high, which, fragile as it seems, 
Mysteriously o’orshadoweth with bright and awful gleams 
Hay, need 1 name the talisman ? ’Tis known from shore to shore : 
Close, closer clasp the priceless cro»— the crucified adore ! 

C. A. M. W. 


THE WEDDEH8TONE. 

Tlic Wedderstone stands in a field near tlic village of 
Catton, in Allendale. Tradition states that several years 
ago a notorious sheep-stealer infested this p;irt of the 
county of Northumberland, who, it appears, whs the terror 
of the whole of the neighbouring farmers : in the first i>laee, 
because he appeared to be a good judge Of mutton, from the 
fact of his taking tho choice animal of the flock ; and in the 
second xilace, that although he had paid a visit to every 
slieepfold for several miles around, and to many where a 
strict watch was kept, he remained unsuiipectecl ; neither 
was there the slightest suspicion as to who the thief miglit 
be. At length, however, the Invisible became visible. It 
appears that his mefliod of carrying off hh booty was to tie 
the four legs of the animal together, and then, by pitting 
his head through the space between the feet and Iwidy, 
thus carry it away on bis shoulders. On Ifis lai^t visit to his 
neighbours flock, the animal which heliad selected for lits 
week's provision being heavy, he sttmped to rest himself, 
and placed hie burthen upon the ton of a small stone oolimm 
(without taking it off his shoulaers), when the animal, 
becoming suddenly restive, commenced struggling, and 


slipped off the stone on the opposite side. Us weight 
being tl)us suddenly drawn down round his neck, the poor 
wretch was unable to extricate himself, and was found on 
the following moming quite dead ; hia victim thus proving 
hie executioner.-- /eVsmry 

Publtehod by W. 4c B. CHAMBiias, High Btreot, Hilinbuii^. Also 
■old by I). Chambsrb, SO Aigyle Street, Olasg^ : W, S. On a, 
' Afiien Corner, London : and J. M*Oi.asmam, SI Duller Struut, 
Dublin.— Printed by W. dc B. Chambers, Htj^burglb 
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SHOPS, SHOPKEEPERS, SHOPMEN, AND 
SHOP MORALITY. 

The shnpH of Jiondon form one of the principal attrac- 
tions to visitors, come from what part of the world they 
may. There all that the science and industry of man 
have succeeded in producing at home, as well as all 
that enterprise and capital have collected from every 
explorable district of the globe, is’ to be found in abund- 
aiKie, and to l)e bought for a price. Everything that 
man can require under any circumstances of liis life, 
and ten thousand things besides, tempt the vanity and 
cupidity of the passenger, and teach him, if he be dis- 
posed to learn, in one and the same lesson, both the 
value and worthlessness of wealth. Rohind the lofty 
planes of crystal, framed in brass, he may gasce upon 
riches in gold, silver, and precious jewels, such as the 
old monarchs of the East might have dreamt of, but 
never saw. In the space of a single mile ho may travel 
from the North Pole to the Polynesian Isles — from 
Western Europe to Japan, and contemplate, and handle 
if he cho() 80 , the infinite productions of every latitude 
and every race. If he be an Englishman, he will pro- 
bably feel some justifiable pride in the universal extent 
of that commerce, the evidence of whose success is in 
all directions so abundantly manifest. I.et him pause 
— there are two sides to every picture. 

There are aching hearts and anxious bosoms behind 
many a gorgeous front and wealth - crammed window. 
The inevitable expenses attendant upon a shop of any 
pretensions in London are enormously largo. A trader 
in search of a shop to settle in, though he may find 
plenty to let, will rarely find one that holds out any pro- 
spect of ultirnate success, for which a heavy premium 
is not demanded. For a house in one of the populous 
lines of road hundreds must he paid down for liberty to 
go in, and when that liberty is purchased, hundreds 
more must often he expended before the place is put in a 
habitable condition. We have heard of L.300 premium 
being asked for ajilthy den, the foe simple of which, in- 
dependently of situation, was not worth L.50 ; and it is 
often made a condition of entrance that the incoming 
tenant shall, in addition tb premium, expend some hun- 
drcrls more in immediate repairs and fittings. Then if 
V C take into consideration tliat the annual rent of such 
places, when the traffic is plentiful, may be reckoned 
low at L.200, and is often much more— !*nd that, at the 
lowest estimate, other expenses which cannot be avoided 
amount to at least as much, we shall see that every 
such retail shop must realise k gain of above L. I, 10s. 
a day to defray standing expenses, to say nothing of 
housekeeping charge and interest of capital. With 
such responsibilities upon hiih, it is no Wbnder that a 
cloudy day or a shower of rain is regarded as a cala- 
mity by a struggling tradesman, who depends, as the 


majority of shopkeepers do in the crowded parts of 
town, upon what is called chance-custom — tliat is, single 
transactions with persons wliom they never see again. 

This chance-custom, by tlie way, is one of the most 
inexplicable things connected with shopkeepingi A 
man shall take L.30 a day on one side of the way, 
averaging the \*ear throughout, while his neijjhbour oh 
the opposite side of the way, in the same business, and 
with a similar stock, shall not take L.2, 10s. But go a 
hundred yards dovm the street, and you shall find that 
the current of commerce has changed sides, for no 
reason upon earth that it is possible to imagine. Rents 
of course change in proportion ; and in the favoured 
tfpots, a thin slip of a house, hardly as wide ns a country- 
church door, will realise more than a roomy mansion in 
the less successful locality. The tide of business is 
liai)lc to strange and anomalous fiuctuations from trifling 
or unaccountable causes. Sometimes a new thorough- 
fare is opened into a main street, and away flies all the 
traffic ; at other times it will fade away gradually from 
one block of buildings in a long street, all the rest ' 
remaining prosperous as before. The establishment of 
a gin-shop often cljanges the commercial character of 
the neigliboiirhood entircl^^^compelling the traders in 
its immediate vicinity either to change their sale^de 
commodities for others, or to remove altogether from 
the district. We have known a man’s bhsiness fall off 
thirty per cent, through the widening of the pavement 
by order of the commissioners. The appointment of 
a cab-.stand in a street of no great width may ruin a 
shopkeeper who deals in fancy articles; nay, a cross- 
ing-sweeper, by clearing a clean pathway through the 
nmd, may carry lialf a man’s customers across the road 
to another shop. The establishment of omnibuses along j 
the whole line of ret.ail traffic has, however, been the 
severest blow to the retail 8hoi)k(?epers, and is now, j 
especially since the reduction in omnibii^ fares, by ! 
which everybody may ride to any quarter of the town' 
for threepence, being severely felt by the landlords 
themselves, whose lordly rents are tumbling down 
.apace. In thousands of instances the tradesman ;i36w 
stands at his shop door, and sees his former custbtners 
rolling past on the top of the omnibus ; the donsequence 
is, that business is fast migrating to the suburbs, which 
present an aspect jieculiar to London, and to London 
only ; we refer to the rows of housed miles in length, 
having their shops projected in fronts cotwing the area 
that was once the front garden. Ip many iustances 
the rents of these houses have risen to three or four 
tiroes their original amount. 

Considerable tact is reqhireg in the choice 61’ a 
situation for a business, pr of a business for a particular 
situation. Landlords know this, and as their whts are 
dependent upon the success of their tenants, they fre- 
quently will not let their premises to traders for whose 
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business they know them to be unBuitable. We have 
known n man enter upon a house and shop, Q|»n it in 
a respectable culling, with a fair capital, and with civil 
iMjd obliging manners, and fail in a few years, dragged 
down by the heavy rent ; and Wo have seen him suc- 
ceeded by a man in a jockey-cap, talking a race-course 
jargon, whose whole stock consisted of a huge nonde- 
script iron machine — reminding one of that in the 
quack’s apartment in Hogarth’s ‘ Marriage a la Mode’ — 
by the aid of which he roasted chestnuts at a penny a 
dozen, who yet stood his ground for years, and appa.> 
rently throve well We could refer to another who for 
twenty years fought a hard battle with fortune, rose 
early, and rested late, and reared a large family upon 
an average profit of L.20 a month, till, by the fortunate 
expedient of adding one new article to his stock, he 
raised the profits all at once to L.|20 a month. So 
important is it to suit . the commodities dealt in to the 
neighbourhood. 

Chance-custom being t!)0 main support of the great 
majority of shopkeepers, of course it becomes of the 
first importance to catch the eye of the passer-by. The 
width of frontage, therefore, is one grand demtmt of a 
trader's j|nccess. To scHMire this to the utmost possible 
extent, the persons interested have recourse to every 
possible device. The party-wall of the house is often 
shaved as thin as is consistent with the safety of the 
fabric, and is sometimes cut away in front till the win- 
dow touches the neighbours* premises on either side, 
and the whole stock is multiplied in appearance by the 
fosertion of mirrors at both ends. Sometimes the stock 
in trade travels up stairs from room to room, monopo- 
lising every front window, and even peeping over the 
parapet level with the roof. Not content with this, 
gome will paint their houses from the cliimneys (hmn- 
wards of a blood -red or emerald - green, or in party- 
coloured chequers. Others are eternally * selling oft*,’ 
and keep their premises, for seven years together, co- 
vered with enormous placards, stuck on lengthways, 
sideways, or with their heads <iownw'artl8. Some, the 
slop-sellers in particular, keep a band of music In per- 
petual pay, which during the day pcranibulatcs the 
streets and suburbs in a liiiigQ van swathed all v ycr with 
the announcement of * terrific bargains,' and stops at 
dusk in front of the * mart/ * emporium/ * pantaloono- 
nicon,/ or whatever it may be, where the blatant brass 
is heard bellowing far into the night, while a fiariiig 
illumination in gas lights up the surrounding district. 
Others resort to the well-known ‘sandwich dodge/ by 
which the public thoroughfares arc crowded with miser- 
ables wedged fast between two heavy placarded boards. 
These poor fellows, whose bread, sandwiches as they 
are, can hardly be said to be well-buttered, receive in- 
variably a shilling a day for carrying their Siiibad load, 
from which they are only released when it becomes too 
darktoread. 

Somewhat analogous to the sandwich, thoxigh on a 
much genteeler footing, is the ‘ gazer/ This leisurely 
employ whose very existence is hardly known to one 
in a thousand, is a genteelly-dressed, complacent-look- 
ing individual, having much the appearance and man- 
ners of an aristocratic * gentleman about town.' It is 
but rarely that his services are monopolised by a single 
firm, unless they are the proprietors of several shops in 
different quarters of the tewn. It more frequently hap- 
: pens tkat he is the joint property of several individuals 
whose: pupations and interests do not clash with each 
other. They manage to rig him out in fasluonable 
trim hy : a batter takes charge of 

his head; a tailor of his back ; the proprietor of the 
, ♦pautalbononioon* contributes the tecnwewj the boot- 
indues him in a pair of the genteelest of boots ; 
h0 Ipmts. A gold-headed cane or a handsome uipbrena, 
adftfsWi'by the mannfatturer of those articles ; neck--tie i 
of irreproachable style a'Jd pattern j 
: haberdaiher ; while a jeweller fipds 

MfiiiiMriliteh, a showy ring, and a handsome double 
:fps:.eqaipped, he goethforth to bis.labour*' 


whenever the state of the weather is such as to support 
the pja)bability of his genuineness. All he has to do 
is to walk leisurely from the shop of one of his patrons 
to tliat of aimther, stopping in ftont of the window, 
and sorutinising with much apparent interest and 
complacency the various objects displayed to public 
view. In so dovng, he handles his gold eye-glass with 
aristocratic grace— taps his model boot with his splen- 
did cane— drops a monosyllabic ejaculation of surprise 
or commendation, and when half a score of simpletons 
have gatliered round to admire the astonishing cheap- 
ness and perfection of the wares, ho pops into th() 
shop, gives an order in a loud and pompous tone for 
a dozen of the article which the tradesman wants to 
push off— desires that they may be sent to May Fair 
before dark, and leaving his card with the shopman, 
wlio bows him reverentially out, walks leisurely off to 
the next shop on his beat, ^there to repeat the same 
interesting ceremony. He contrives to arrive at tlie 
tailor's at the fashionable hour when that functionary • 
is engaged with custoiucra ; there he may perhaps give 
a concise order for a couple of coats, a paletot, or an 
Oxonian. ‘You have my measure — no iminediato 
hurry: thia-day-week will do / and he is off again on 
his way to the jeweller's. He accomplishes his easy 
round in the course of the day, and lietakes himself to 
his scurvy lodging, and doffs his ‘show-togs* before 
dark ; after which he is perhaps ‘ touter ’ in some gold 
or silver ‘ hell* in the purlieus of St James’s Street, or 
master of tlie ceremonies at one of the hundred casinos 
open for midnight folly and debauchery. His pay varies 
from half-a-crown to three-and-sixpence a day, accord- 
ing to his figure and effrontery ; and he considers it 
easily and pleasantly earned, inasmuch as he is, accord- 
ing to his own notions, to all intents and purposes a 
gentleman during tlie hours of duty. 

He has a counterpart in the fair sex, wdio, however, 
is not half so pleasantly occupied or provided for. She 
stands at this moment, where she has stood for the last 
dozen years (we know her well), in the front door- way 
of one of those tempting shops where bonnets and mil- 
linery are displayed in the windows. Her function is 
far more delicate and difficult than that of the dashing 
‘ gazer.’ She has to watch over the interesting vacilla- 
tions and indecisions of the fair, who, hovering on the 
brink of purchase, fear to. launch into actual outlay, 
and look and long, and withdraw, and return, and look 
again, at the tempting wares and snares that ingenuity 
has prepared for vanity. She is to the shopkeeper 
what the landing-net is to the angler : it is tier office, 
at the precise crisis between hesitation and resolve, to 
lug the half-unwilUng victim who has bitten tlie tawdr3'^ 

I bait into the interior of the shop, where she is handed 
I over to persons too well skilled in the art of perpetrating 
j a sale to leave her any chance of escape. These syrens, 
all unlike their classical prototypes, are for the most 
part worn, weather-beaten, and c^rfru-ordinary, not to 
say ugly. Judging from their dowdy appearance, and 
the evidence of ill-feeding in their gaunt bony figures, 
and their lank aspects, they must be but stingily re- 
munerated for their eternal sentinelshap. They are the 
standing monuments of woman’s inhumanity to woman, 
and, like myriads of other monuments less touching, 
have suffered considerable dilapidations from contact 
with angry winds and tempestuous vreatlier. 

So numerous are the devices of tradesmen to attract 
attention to their wares, that they have themselves 
given rise to many trades, which are among the most 
flourishing. Sho^fltters abound in every district, and 
are ever ready to contraot for any siteration, however 
trifling or extensive, from twenty shillings to a thousand 
pounds or more. The Amount of money tl»t is an- 
nually paid in Itondon for mere shop-fft^n^ must be 
enormous. The rage for nie w fronts imd #ate glass 
seems at length to have reached Us mi^ihdni, and it 
will shortly bo neoeisaiy to have recourse to some less 
OoUimon luxury to excite the public attwtion. Costli- 
ness and profusion seem to be studied more than any- j 
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thing elie in oonoectton with *hop decoration. Of 
course this i» f^ud to meet the public approbation, or it 
vroM not be continued ; yet it la an anomalous thing, 
and would seem to wear the aspect of bad poUcy, seeing 
that the public must be aware that the cost of all comes 
out of their pockets, and must in some way or other 
tend to increase the price of goods. gin-shops ori- 
ginally set the example in this race of splendour and 
niagnmoeuce ; and it has since been proved by plentiful 
experlenoe Uiat the same bait which allures the very 
poorest and most wretched of the populace, has charms 
equally potent with the better classes. 

The dummy -maker pursues an occupation which 
within the last few years has risen to great importance 
in all our large towns, but more especially in London. 
The demand for dummies has wonderfully increased 
with the exaltation and extension of shop- windows. 
Tl'.oiigh the shopkeeper may carry his wind<»wa up to 
the first or second floor, as. indeed many of them do, it 
is out of his power to lift the heads of his customers up 
to the same level : ho consequently finds out, sooner or 
later, that it is a losing game to exhibit his perishable 
stock at a height of luilf-a-dozen feet or more above the 
heads of the public ; and he has recourse to the maker 
of dummies, who can counterfeit any description of solid- 
looking goods, and save him from tiie deterioration of 
genuine stock. The dummies, therefore, go aloft, and 
occasionally fill in the background, and, for purposes of 
show, answer just as well as the real article. They are 
not, however, confined to the window solely: a young 
tradesman with small capital may fill the major portion 
of his slielves with dummies, displacing them gradually 
by real Avares as success enables him to do so. Pieces 
of linen, rolls of broad -cloth or Brussels carpeting, 
"Whole fathoms of backs of elegantly - bound books, 
chests of tea, huge tuns of ‘ Old Tom,* or real Jamaica 
rum, packets of patent medicines, and fifty things be- 
sides, are counterfeited with such perfect effect, as to 
defy recognition by a stranger; nay, we liave some- 
times seen the tradesman himself lay hands on the 
dummy, mistaking it for a piece of real goods. The 
dummy-maker is liable occasionally to strange mistakes 
in the fabrfeation of sham books : taking his titles from 
some printed catalogue, you may often see that of a 
small duodecimo upon tlie ribbed back of a huge folio, | 
and vice versd ; or find a work which was published in 
the form of one thin octavii, blazoned in morocco and 
gold to resemble the backs of ten ponderous quartos. 
But we must now leave the shops, and turn our atten- 
tion to tlieir owners and occupiers. 


CONFESSIONS QF A SHY MAN. 
Ajiong the minor miseries of "life, there is none greater 
than the misery of shyness. I speak feelingly, for I 
have all my life been under the dominion of that evil 
spirit, which I have in vain attempted to exorcise. 
And here, before proceeding further with the narrative 
of my suffferings, I would rectify a mistaken supposi- 
tion entertained by many persons, that it requires greater 
confidence to unbosom one’s self to the public than to an 
individual. Quit& the contrary I know to be the case. 
In confiding one’s woes to the public, there is nojiccom- 
panying dread of a cold word or a cold glance — no fear 
of one's Qommunicatioos being received with that mani- 
festation of indifibrence, or air of abstraction, which is 
agony to the shy man^ because it makes him feel as if 
he hwi been guilty of folly or presumption— thus estab- 
lishing more firmly than ever the thraUof hi« tyrant 
foible. In addressing the public, the man is sheltered 
behind the author. He is not, as in tho society of his 
fellow-men, so flurried and nervous that, kpowing not 
what he says or does, he is gujUty of ihourdlii^ foreign 
to iws real character. In the quiet of hhi own study, 
with only bis pen for his companion, he prescryes his 


presence of mind, and can be himself, which, with others, 
the «hy man never is, or can be. True, when his pro- 
ductions are fairly launched on the oold, merciless waves 
of public opinion, he may feel many misgivings : he may 
seek more than ever to abstract himself persono/fy foom 
the notice of the world ; but he buoys himself up with 
the belief that some will understand liis sorrows, and, itt 
spirit at least, yield him tlieir sympathy: he indulges 
the hope that to the hearts of those who share the same 
unfortunate constitution, his words, foolishness as they 
be to others, will carry the consolation they sufifer not 
alone or unpitied. But to return to myself. 

Many would call me one of the fortunate of the earth, 
and in outward circumstances I have reason to esteem 
myself such. But philosophers liave agreed that the 
seed of happiness is in the mind : one would say, there- 
fore, that when the mind is in a constant state of con- 
straint and uneasiness, there can be little real enjoyr 
ment 1 am one of two brothers, the children of parents 
in easy circumstances, belonging to the great middle 
class of societj". In disposition my brother was remark- 
ably the reverse of myself, lie possessed that easy 
grace, that winning confidence of manner, equally remote 
from forwardness on the one hand, and from shyness 
such as mine o»i the other. I Avas early sensible that he 
was with everybody a much greater favourite ^han I 
Avas — even with our father and motlier ; not that they 
intended this to appear— for they were good and just pa- 
rents, and wished in every respect to do rightly by their 
childnm, and in all substantial marks of their regard 
ever made them equal ; but they replied to my brother’s 
afiectionatc demonstrations by tjaresses which were never 
laA'ishcd upon me. All tins was perfectly natural. Per- 
haps they thought I did not care for such manifestations 
of love, as 1 did T\ot court them ; but it wounded me to 
the quick, and I frequently withdrew to my own little 
room to weep alone and iin pitied — iny grief aggravated 
by the consciousness that while over-sensitiveness was 
the fault of my nature, I was regarded as an indifferent, 
apatlietic child. And yet X would have died rather than 
my tears should have been seen or their cause guessed. 
At these times I frequently felt jeah)U8 of my brother ; 
hut this frame of mind seldofli oontiniietl long, for I ad- 
mired him greatlA% was potmliarly sensible of the fasci- 
nation of his dispositiem, and cA^en passionately desirous 
of being valued by him. With these sentiihents towards 
him, I served him in e\^ery way I could devise, screened 
him when he got into scrapes, and Avrote his Latin ver- 
sion or Greek verb for him when he was idle or puzzled, 
for I was not only more painstaking than he was, but 
my intellectual powers were greater. No one, however, 
gave me credit for the last kind of superiority : I was 
generally considered a ‘ plodding hoy.’ In common 
minds there is always a sort of showy effectiveness as- 
sociated with idea of talent ; and most persons errone- 
ously regard industry as the virtue of dulness, or at 
best of mediocrity, in.stead of, as it ordinarily is, the 
concomitant of superior abilities. My broflier mean- 
while rcAvarded my good offices now and then by in- 
forming me that I was *a very goo<i fellow after all, : 
though it was a pity I had so little pluck ! * 

As I drew towards manhood, the agony I endtiTed 
from being obliged to go into society was indescribable. 
The company of women in parUemar was formidable 
to me. 1 was plain ;ind insignificadt In appearance, and 
awkward in manners, and 1 fancied that they despised 
my attentions, aiid even sornetimeii. merry at my 
expense. A party was for me hut a anecessiq^ 
mortifications. One lady in particular, an intimate 
friend of my mother’s, wai a constant source terror 
to me. I would willingly have Walked teii miles any 
day to avoid her. She was not^ .however, geiierally 
considered a disagreeable person ; on the contrary, she 
was a favourite Mth xhosj; people. She was a lively* i 
sharp-witted woman/tbhd Of saying smart things, and 
thoughtless of the pain the^ might give. I 

believe, was good and true* and she would not have in- 
tentionally done kn injury to any one j but her aympii- 
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wfere all with wit, brilliancy, grace, and fashion. 

; was a prodigious favourite with her. She 

' Snvi^ him to all her enteTtaintnents, and he was her 
tight hand man upon every occasion. Me she waa 
constantly twitting with ray shcGpishness. stupidity, 
and want of gallantry. She was mercilessly witty at 
the expense of my awkwardness and blunders, and 
denied that diffidence had anything to do with them. 
On the contrary, she declared that I frequently said 
and did ruder and more forward things than anybody 
0he knew. And making allowance for her exaggerated 
style of speaking, there was truth in her accusation; 
but she little dreamt of the desperation, the mortifica- 
tion, goaded for the moment to recklessness by her jib- 
ing, satirical remarks, which prompted my unmannerly 
conduct. Snell a disposition ns mine was quite incon- 
ceivable to her — totally foreign to her own nature. Had 
She comprehended my character, her conduct, f believe,* 
would have been different, for, have said before, 
she was far from being a bad-hearted woman, and had 
been my mother's tried and constant friend from child- 
hood. But in my behaviour she saw only obstinacy and 
disamea.bleness. 

^ , lify' mqtlier had died while I was a schoolboy, and I 
was still little more than a youth when my father fol- 
lowed her to the grave. He h.ad realised a (tonsidcrable 
fortune, which he left to be equally divided between 
my brother and myself. My brother embarked his 
share in the concerns of a mercantile house, in which 
be was a partner ; I succeeded to the profession of my 
fatber-^that of a solicitor in a large town. I am now 
approaching whnt I may term the romance of my life ; 
for even my life, pale, colourless, and negative as its 
general tenor has been, baa had its era of romance, or 
at least of romantic feeling. 

After my father’s death I rarely went into company, 
but confined myself to the society of clerks and musty 
parchments during the day, while in the evening I held 
converse with the ntighty minds of humanity through 
the medium of books. I had become a soft of city 
hermit. I was now resigned to my fate. In the com- 
plete seclusion in which I lived, 1 was no longer daily 
subjected to my former ^nprlihcations. I enjoyed a 
sort of negative contentment, if not a positive felicity. 
But the calm of my life was broken at last. One day 
I received andiivitation to an entertainment, to be given 
at the suburban villa of an old and intimate friend of 
roy father’s, and the senior partner in the Arm to which 
my brother belonged. The invitation was an unwonted 
one. as, from my evident disinclination for society, 
everybody had given up asking me. This was to be 
quite a gay affair ; there was to be dancing w'ithin 
doors, and the grounds were to be lighted with coloured 
lamps. The evening arrived. How well I remember 
it! A warm August night, with a soft, .«=tarlit sky, 
and no moon, I had not thought much about the 
party, and had not at all. made up my mind whether I 
should gotiOt not Now, however, 1 decided on going. 

1 thought 1 should like to take a peep at the world 
once more, as a mere spectator, and by way of adding 
to my materials for philosophising. I went, and to my 
; amasement was received by my host and hostess 
almost with distinction. By them I was immediately 
introduced to tlieir daughter, the heroine of the night, 

V tor the ball was given in honour of her birthday. 1 
had not seen her since she was quite a child, as she had 
been absent at school for several years. And now, how 
shall I describe her, so as to do justice to her grace 
and hepty, and to the goodness and intelligence which 
. ; %ke in every feature of her lovely facei Mary— for 
; her name— seemed about eighteen or nineteen, 

I yet girlish Agure. Her com- 

dark, hut unoommonly smpotb and 
I ^ i changing with every emo- 
mantled on her cheek; uud- 
3 i d^keyes,. while the expf^^- 

month "■bespoke the sweetness 

of the richest'-aiid- 


darkest hair fell around the, fresh, blooming, joyous, 

I young fack An overwhelming fit of Shyness seized me 
the moment this lovely vision met tuy eyes. ' I ihade a 
rooreSihau usnally awkward how, for my muscles seemed 
suddenly to contract and stittbn. I stammered, and 
said nothing, feeling as if suddenly bereft of ideas. A 
glance iii a pier-jejiass completed my discomfiture. There, 
beside ray radiant companion, my defects were more 
striking. My shabby ungainly figu^, my pale, harsh 
features, my awkward attitude and disconcerted asj>ect, 
formed a strange contrast with her brilliant figure and 
graceful deportment. 1 felt that I looked like a fool, 
and yet I know I vras not a fool. But my fate (so it 
seemed to me) had condemned me ever to appear like 
one. I would have shnink into an obscure corner, liad 
not Mary, in a frank, lively tone, began to talk to me. 
By degrees I became more at ease. There was a fas- 
cination^ in her voice, and under its influence, for a few 
brief minutes, I forgot myself and my shyness in the 
pleasure of listening to her. She asked me if 1 danced : 

1 replied in the negative. How I wished I. had ! In 
the excitement of the moment I believe I inigiit have 
asked her to join a quadrille. 

We were standing near a window which opened upon 
the lawn. I ventured to admire the picturesque efieefi 
of the ladies’ white dresses seen through the trees, and 
the lamps glittering among the dark foliage. 

* Have 5^11 l)cen out ? * she inquired. 

‘ No,’ I replied. i 

‘ Shouhl you like to go ?* j 

‘If you will accompany me,’ I said hesitatingly, and j 
in amazement at my own courage. j 

‘ Willingly,’ she answered; and the next minute I 
found myself sauntering down a shady alloy, partially | 
illumined by the green-like light of the coloured lamps, 
the stars sinning through the rents in the leafy roof, 
the sound of music borne on the perfumed and tepid air, 
and the most charming u^omnn 1 had ever seen leaning 
on my arm. It was like enchantment ; and now when . 
I look back upon it through the long vista of years, ; 
it resembles a dream of fairyland. The brief moment ; 
of intoxication was soon over. 1 was not again that : 
night near Mary ; but from a remote conicrj wattdieti i 
every movement of her light, bright figure — every turn | 
of her sweet, gleeful countenance. | 

From that d.ay forward I thought and dreamed orily of j 
Mary. I never had another conversation wu’th her ; she i 
never leant on my arm again ; but when I met her, sl» ! 
bestowed on me a sweet sunny smile, and a kind ‘ How | 
do you do, Mr CtiaileS ?’ and these were the golden mo- j 
mentsof my life. I lived upon the remenibrance of them j 
for days and weeks. I would have given the w'orld to i 
have been able to accost her ; but I never could, and I i 
believe she thought I pre^rred to l>e unnoticed. I would 
have walked ten miles any day to have caught only a 
glimpse of her ; and the very sight of a light in the 
window I imagined to be hers would make my heart 
beat violently : little did she dream of the fond idolatry 
with which I regarded her. 

Half a year had elapsed from the time of the memor- 
able ball, when one day my brother looked into my 
private writing -room, and with hjjS handsome face 
lighted up with more than usual satisfaction, informed 
me that he came to tell me some news: he was going 
to be niATricd, and bade rae (^ess to whom. I could not. 

‘ What do you think of Mary ?’ lie replied; 

Thanks to the long-confirmed habit of suppressing 
all outward demonstration of my emotions; Which my 
shyness had rendered almost instinctiver though liable 
to make any reply, I contrived to maintain a calm de- 
meanour. My brother was much oecupl with his 
own satisfaction tq dhsetve my silcmce. Af^ expa- 
tiai^ng for some time on his felicitous prospects, he left 
me to call upon Mary, his countenance beaming with 

;As soon as he was gone, I gave orders that I BhoUId 
tipt be disturbed on any pretext whaterOr, Ipeking the 
door of my apartment^ that t might induljgAhiy feelings 

; 
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uiimoleBted. I felt stunned, tvretchedi; au4 oyerwl^elined 
with a bitter sense of Ipnellii^s. It seemed io me as if» 
by an irrevocable doom, 1 had been thrust beyond the 
pale of human sympathy. In Mary's eyes I was pro- 
bably but an odd, iiksiguificant, ouiri sort of oeiiig, 
whom her gentle heart led her to compasslpnate^and 
my brother was the object of her love ! My heart was 
torn with jealousy, and even with enVy, 1 cursed the 
hour of my birth, my many disadvantages, and the 
crowning evil of niy shyness, which prevented me from 
making any use even of those 1 might possess. How 
that wretched afternoon passed I cannot tell. But 
‘ time and the hour ruu through the roughest day 
and pass it did By degrees I became resigned to my 
fate, and after long struggles, I almost brought myself 
to rejoice in the prospect of my brother's happiness. 

1 could uo^ however, so far conquer my feelings as to 
be able to call bn my sister-iu-law elect, and I excused 
myself from appearing at the marriage on the plea of 
illness. And in truth I was ill— <iii one of the worst 
stHges of life's ‘ fitful fever.’ 

Wiien the honeynioun was over, and the young 
couple settled in their new home, I overcame myself so 
far as to visit them there. The kindness, nay, affec- 
tionateness of Mary’s manner towards me almost mad- 
dened me. With playful grace she rallied me on my 
eremitish prupeusities, and invited me to come to thcmi 
any evening that 1 felt tired of my own company, or 
every evening if 1 pleased. Sometimes, but rarely, I 
availed myself of this invitation ; fur though I always 
received a kind W'elcome, I fancied soiucliow or other 
that my presence was a drawback to their ease aud en- 
joyment As the years rolled on, however, the adora- 
tion I had once felt for niy brother’s lovely wife settled 
down into a devoted but calm friendship : the happiest 
hours of my existence w'ere spent in her company, and 
1 was no longer so mad as to regret the tie which )iad 
given me a claim to her society, and a title to address 
her as my dear sister Mary. 

Mary and my brother had been married for more 
than twelve years ; when the latter was killed by a fall 
from his horse. Boor Mary had hardly recovered from 
the first poignant anguish caused by this sudden cala- 
mity, when intelligence was received that a vessel in 
whicii nearly all her fortune and that of her children 
was embarked had been lost at se.a. Her father being 
involved in tlie same misfortune, could do nothing to 
help her, and she was thus left almost penniless. The 
intelligence of this last sad blow was communicated to 
me by herself in a note full of good sense and good feel- 
ing. 8he at once asked me to alibrd her some assist- 
ance to get her boys educated. Her little girl, she 
said, she should teach herself, wliile she could easily 
maintain both by giving instruction in music, in wdiich 
she w'as allowed to be a proficient. As soon as 1 
h;id read this note, the contents of which hud caused 
me truly the deepest concern, althougli there was 
mingled with it a strange and selfish feeling of satis- 
faction, which 1 in vain endeavoured to hide from 
myself, I hasteun^ in , the direction of Mary’s house, 
which was situated in a difierent quarter of the town. 
I found her ala||[L writing, and surrounded by letters 
and papera. Jl^^brother’s widow was dressed in the 
deepest mournini^; her magnificent dark curls were now 
all drawn benbath her close muslin cap; the bright 
bloanrxtf youth had forsaken her cheek ; she w^as sad 
and ; in hbr^n^^ patient sorrow’^she was etiil 
a beautiful wohian. 

‘ This is another henvy afiUction, dear Charles,’ she 
said as she: afibc^obatcly- pressed my hand; ‘but it 
would seem nothing after the last’ (liere her lip trem- 
bled, and her ey«8 Med with tears) ‘if it were not for 
iny children. The poor boys, Chariest’:’ And Mary 
imkeil the petition she had preferred in her note. 

Now, being asked a favour always added tenfold to 
'■■My ahyness. I stammered, turnt^i a way^m^ 
ijiiuffted hiy limbs, and returned no answer, l^hen, as 1 1 
stole n at Mary, I sair thut her countenmice fell, { 


and she began liastily to say* * Oh neyer mindi perhaps 
you cannot. 1 shall be able perhaps to one of them 
into Christ’s Hospital, and*-^— 

But I hastily interrupted her. * I am a fool, Mary ; 
but you must forgive me. See, here is hiy wilt. Bead 
it.* ■ 

It was a will by which I bequeathed the bulk of tny 
property to her, aiul in succession to her daiUgliter. 
Her face as she read assumed an expression of extreme 
astonishmeiit. 

‘You see, Mary,* I said, ‘it is all intended for you. 

/ need but little at any time ; so take it now ; educate 
your buys, and keep what remains fur yourself and little 
Mary.* 

‘ No, no, Charles — dear, generous brother ! But this 
will, I see, was made long ago. 1 thought you had not 
cared for me ? * 

* Oh, Mary ! I have always thought more highly of 
you than of any o^r in the world ; and I wished you 
to know, at least arter 1 w'as dead, how I had valued 
your goodness, and felt all your benevolence towards 
me.’ 

‘My dear Charles, I am more and more amased! I 
fancied you disapproved of me, you came so seldfim to 
see us. Sometimes 1 imagined my mirth displeased 
you, and I used to try to be grave when you were here j 
but all in vain.’ 

‘ And did you actually imagine I disliked yon ?* 

‘ No, not difiliked; I knew you had too good a heart 
for that.* 

* Aud liow did you know 1 liad a good heart, Mary ? 

It must liave been your own good heart that led you to 
suppose so.’ . . 

* No, Charles ; I know your heart better than you 
think.’ 

My distress was for a moment inconceivable, and I 
was not a little astonished that Mary should think of 
alluding to such a subject — it seemed unlike her usual 
delicacy. 1 w'as therefore almost relieved when, open? 
iug a drawer, she produced several numbers of a maga- 
zine to which 1 had long been a contributor. 

‘ I liuve read your heart in your writings,* she said. 

‘ My writings ! * I cried, Ijushiag like a maiden ac- 
cused of love. ‘How did you know — how’ 

* 1 had long suspected you of being literary ; and I 
chanced one day to meet with an articlq in tills maga- 
zine which, in language and sentiment, reminded me so 
forcibly of something I luid once heard you say, that 
I was convinced it must be yours. 1 became a sub- 
scriber to the magazine ; and butli from what I read, 
and from watching your proceedings, I was confirmed 
in my opinion. 1 admire your talents, Charles ; still 
more your principles. Often and often have I derived 
pleasure and improvement from your writings. I have 
felt proud of my brother 1 can assure you.’ 

‘Did my brother know ?’ I inquired at that moment, 
more deeply gratified than 1 had ever been in the whole 
course of my life liefore. 

‘No; I thought it might vex him to think you. had } 
not told him, and I almost felt that 1 was bbund iii | 
honour to keep the secret 1 had discovered ; though t - 
was mortified that you should think us bo 
so tasteless, or so wanting in affection, as upt^' 
your confidence.’ ■ 

‘ Ah, Mary, how you have misunderstood, me IV 

‘I feel I have so most completely ; aiid 1 fear that 
all this time, when I imagined you ii> pla cOii- 
tented, you have not been happy. | -Wish you would 
confide in me, Charles, as I have cbnfidoti m you. I 
am sure you can have nothing to that 
you honour, nud I long to un^dt^tl^d you . thoroughly.’ 

She spoke with Inupcent, aifec^nate earhestness, 
At that moment 1 made a to 

obtain for myself for the first of By m- 

puthy. Without periuittihg MyMff a inowieiit for re- 
flection, which I Kilt bb h> feraig, 

back the nigfitmbro pif shyness tb leal ^ h 
i plunged at onoe into a spipewhat iucbhdtbnt. J 






of the imperial eit/. . The hippopotamuB vhiah ap- 
peared on thiB pocasion was commemorated on the 
medals of Otacilia 'Severe^ tiie wife of Philip, and hn 
the coins of Philip Junior, their bod. Tracing the 
historical aBBociationB connected with this aniA^ on- 
wards, we find that in 273, w hen Firtnus the Seleucian 
assumed the purple in Alexandria, he distinguished 
himself by riding on a hippopotarausj* 

la the fifth century this animal was described by 
Damasclus and Achilles Tatius j the last of Whom, 
though he delineateB its form more correctly than 
the earlier writers, yet fables it to breathe fire and 
smoke. It is generally supposed that this extraordi- 
nary error arose from the extreme hardness of the teeth 
and tusks, which, in the gladiatorial combats above 
mentioned, caused the spears with which tiiey were 
struck to emit sparks; while W’e can easily imagine 
that the laboured breath of the poor animal wouhl 
ascend like smoke from his nostrils, when he was taken 
from his favourite element, and baited and worried to 
'death in a crowded amphitheatre. 

We have said that Herodotus is the earHest writer 
extant who mentions the hippopotamus by name, but 
there remains little doubt that the llehemoth of Job 
may be referred to this animal, whose habits are accu- 
rately and characteristically portrayed in the descrip- 
tion given in the 40fch diapter. which, after alluding to 
his great strength, and statiiig that ‘he eatetli grass 
like an ox,’ proceeds, * the mountains bring him forth 
foCd, where all the beasts of the field play. He lietli ; 
under the shady trees, in the CAivert of ike reed and fens. 
The shady trees cover him with tiieir shadow' ; the 
willows of the brook compass him about. Beiiold he 
drinketh up a river, and hasteth not,’ See. 

The hippopotamus is peculiar to Africa, though it 
was supposed by an ancient writer to exist in the In- 
dian rivers and some more modern authors have 
heUeyed that it is also found in Sumatra — an opinion 
wU^h is unsupported by proof, wlvile every negative 
ovideiace is opposed to it. It is not a little singular 
that small figures of it occur in the casts from the 
ancient tombs of Siberia, which are now in Paris ; 
whence it is coacluded tlmt the worship of it had 
been by some means introduced into the north, though 
the animal was unknown to the inhabitants. We may, 
however, mention th.*it fossil remains of four distinct 
species have been discovered in various parts of the 
old world, and it is possible that some of these fossil 
forme, like those of the mammoth, another huge pachy- 
derm, may have been sufiOiciently preserved to give rise 
to tlie notion of the sculptor. The Egyptians certainly 
held it sacred, and in one district even revered it as a 
god ; yet they scrupled not to make war against it, and 
to slay it — a practice which still exists among certain 
negro tribes who worship, and yet eat it; very justly 
regarding it as one of the most valuable products of 
their rivers, and in a great measure relying on it for 
their sto^ of animal food, yet at tiie same time hold- 
ing it as a power whom it is necessary to propitiate, 
on account of |he damage it sometimes does to their 
crops, tramidihig and destroying by its enormous weight 
that which it dpes not devour. 

The flesh is described by Europeans as an excellent 
s^pstitute for that of ’ the young animal 

Kj^tly resembles poor veal ; the tongue, and the layer 
6f fat which is fbiiiid under the skin, are regarded as 
great delicacies; ohd the Dutch colonists of the Cape 
frequently exiiibit a ludicrous eagerness to obtain the 
first oflfer of these camestibles flfom the natives. It is 
curious that the fat, which they call see^koe-spek^sea-^ 
cow's pork— is cbnoentrated in this layer, while the 
remainder of the flesh is entirely lean ; an arrangement 
which appears to’ be accounted for ^ the necessity of 
lucubrating the Skin, caused by its amphibious habits. 
Pliny recommends this fat as a cure te * cold fevers,’ 
and we believe that some inedioal virtue is still supposed 
to abound in it. In the year 1 776, Bparrthan brought 
S dffted tongue of the hippopotsiinus, which messared 


two teet eight inches in length, to Europe, and presented 
it as a rarity to the king of Sweden. ^ 

The teeth of the animat are aUo nkiteh^idued, as, 
from their superior hardness, and from their not bea>m- 
ing yellow, they are preferred by dentists te the m 
of the elephant : these qualities apply hpi only tp the 
canines, but also to the incisors. Nor are they without 
their aii|)erstiti«U8 uses: Pliny prescribes the teetji bf 
the left jaw to be rubbed against the gum as a remedy 
far toothache; while the native Africans, believing theta 
to be a charm against poison, form them Into trinketa, 
which they suspend round their necks. . 

Nor is the hide witliout its economic value. Hero- 
dotus and Aristotle mention that it is so thick as to be 
formed into spcar-bandles. This was probably done by: 
cutting it into narrow strips, and rolling each piece iii 
such a manner that the edges were neatly placed to- 
gether, and then suffering it to dry. Indeed staffs are 
I still manufactured in tliis way by the native Africans, 
as are whips alsllf though these last are afterwards 
greased in order to render them pliable. The ancients, 
and probably some of the negro tribes, used that part 
of the skin which covers the spine for shields and hel- 
mets— a purpose fi»r which its extraordinary thickness 
lendertHl it peculiarly appropriate. • 

The habits of the hippopotamus long remained a 
mystery to man ; nor, indeed, are they yet accurately 
known. In some particulars Pliny appears to have 
been better iidbrmed than many of his successors; as, 
for instance, when he asserts that it feeds upon corn ; 
w'hile many modern naturalists, among whom was 
Buffon, looking to the analogy drawn from its amphi^ 
bions existence, instead of to its structural Anatomy, 
affirmed that it partly subsisted on fish— an idea which, 
though now wdiolly disproved, gave it a place among 
the animals allowed to be eaten in Lent. Not contented 
witii giving it a fish diet, Poncct informs us that it 
carries off goats and sheep, and feeds upon them ; Sahtos 
declares that they devour each otlier ; and Loho darkly 
hints that a human limb would not be r(?jccted by these 
dangerous creatures. Then, again, Pliny says that there 
‘ exists some kind of connection between the crocodile 
and the hippopotamus.* I'his was in course of tiiiio 
denied ; and the two animals were supposed to maintain 
a constant state of warfare, in which great numbers qf 
crocodiles were slain. Salt, Burckhardt, and a number 
of other credible witnesses, liowever, mcfhtion that these 
mighty river-giants constantly frequent the same pools, 
where they swim about and take their pastimo in pur- 
feet indifference to one another. 

» Much uncertainty exists as to whether the hippopo- 
tamus ever voluntarily enters salt water; for though 
he has undoubtedly been found at the briny mouths of 
rivers, it is highly probable that this was merely an 
accidental occurrence. He certainly cannot drink aAlt j 
water, and appears to liave a great aversion to it ; while 
but a very slight inference can bo drawn from the fact 
of the head of a hippopotamus being fbuud in the inte^ : 
rior of a shark, as mentioned by Dampier. Home authoiri : 
have endeavoured to set the question at rest by sag- ■ 
gesting that the animal which resorts to the tisa . 
may be a different species from that which is 
to the rivers ; but this appears to be litiJi moi« l^an 


to the rivers; but this appears to be liti^ taoi^ %aii 
hypothesis so far as relates to locality, thj^kh lifU^ we 
believe, with regard to the difference of 
From all these uncertainties and mtetakes, 
with pleasure to the amiable and Contented creature 
which arrived in the Regent’s l^rk On the 26th of ifay 
last. This specimen was made a prisoner in the moiith 
of August 1849 , on the island of SobayspCh, iii the 
White Nile, about 2000 mfles ahOVO Oaim^^{^ 
account it has receii^ed the nitoe m Fohays-ch); and 
from thence it was convcj^ te Oklro, 


* The ooffleoturo that a steM i|i^^ hippspoteiniwi-^ibr 
which Morton ptaposes the riiwe of he teteh-. 

lished, is chtefiy fpuadoiS on difference of slsaB and eranlai forina* 

Sookli^, 1847 , , 
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S aced Abbas Paslm under tlie care' of the Mr 

^ttrray, the British Charge d'Affaires. Here ex- 
ci^d much curiosity ; for though the animal fortnerly 
abbundcd in Lower Egypt, it ie now quite unknown 
there; and we believe the last living hippopotamus 
seen at Cairo was that mentioned by Thevenofc, aa 
I being partially domesticatedv in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. From Cairo, Eobays-ch was sent 
to England in the Kipoii' steamer, on board of which it 
had a comfortable berth, constructed for its especial 
accommodation, with a bath attached: this bath was 
-filled every otlier day with 600 gallons of fresh water; 
w'hile the allowance of food fur the infant giant con- 
sisted daily of the itiilk of two cows and twelve guata, 
tivgcther with a reasonable proportion of Indian meal. 
When he reached England, he was feet in height, 
7 feet in length, and about feet in girth, and was 
supposed to be about ten months old. When cap- 
ture, he was about the height of a iieiv-born calf, but 
much more bulky in his proportions. His bushy re- 
treat in the island was discovered by the earnest endea- 
vours made by his poor mother, who had been mortally 
wounded, to re^rn to the place; and as soon as the 
young creature saw that his concealment was no longer 
safe, he attempted to rush into the river, and would, 
on account of the slippery nature of his skin, have 
succeeded, had not one of the men struck a boat-hook 
into his flank, and so* secured him. It is interesting to 
observe how this account coincides with tiiat given by 
Thunberg in the year 1795. Tlie Hottentots, lie says, 
shot the mother hippopotamus, and then left their 
hidingplace in order to catch the new-born calf alive: 
the creature, liowever, * being wet and slippery, got 
away from them, and made the best of its way to the 
river, without having previously received any instruc- 
tion from its mother either relative to the way it sViould 
take, or to this most natural means of saving itself.' 

The extraordinary allection winch Fobays-ch has 
formed for b|iil Arab attendant is well known, and Was 
of great service in obviating the difflcultios of liis va- 
rious changes of conveyance. Prcjfessor Owen gives i 
a pleasant description of the iiianner in which the 
keeper walked from the transport van into the J^oolo- 
gictil Gardens, followed by the unwieldy creaturo, trot- 
ting along, and snifling grotesquely at tlie bag of dates 
which was carried by llauiet, and with which it was 
I duly rewarded en reaching its destiuath>n. 

The same naturalist then proceeds to give sucli gra- 
phic sketches of its habits in captivity, that we can do 
no better than to transcribe such portions of them as 
our limits will allow. * When 1 saw the hippopotamus,’ 
he says, ‘ it was lying on its side on the straw, with 
its head resting against the chair on which its swarthy 
attendant sat. It now and then uttered a soft com- 
placent grunt, and, lazUy opening its thick smooth eye- 
lids, leered at it8.j keeper with a singular protruding 
movement of- tlie Oyeball from the proniiiient socket, 
showing an iintistial proportion of the wdiite. ... It 
had just leftrits bath, and a minute drop of a glistening 
secretion was exuding from each of the conspicuous 
maco-sehaceoiis pores. ... This gave the liide, as it 
glistened in the sunshine, a very peculiar aspect. When 
the animal was younger, the secretion had a reddish 
colour; ana, being poured out more abuudautly, the 
i wihole surface became painted oyer with it every time 
: he quitted the bath. . . . After lying quietly about an 
iidUFy now and then raising its head, and swivelling its 
.■eyeballs towards its keeper, or playfully ppeuing its 
; hugje hmuth, and threatening to bite the leg of the 
pb|(dt qn which the keeper sat, the hippopotamus rose, 
'Wklkqd slowly about its room, and then uttered a 
snort four or five times In quick 
one.of the simrt of a horse, and 
a ■.'bark, ' The 
.and told us the animal 
xeturn to the bath.*,.-Tlfe. 
■‘fidlewing: likea 
;0n,.'artiving at-dhe.batii-room,- 


he descended with some deliberation the flight of low 
steps leading into tlie water, stopped r and drank a liltlc, 
dipped his heaq under, and ttien plunged forwards. It 
was no sooner in its favourite element than its whole 
aspects changed, and it seemed inspired with new life 
and activity: sinking down to the bottom, and moving 
about submerged for a while, it would suddenly rise 
witli a bound, almost bodily out of the water, and 
sploshing back, commenced swimming and plunging in 
a cetaceous or porpoise4ike style, rolling from side to 
side, taking in mouthfuls of w ater, and spurting them 
out again, raising every now and then its huge gro- 
tesque head, and biting at the woodwork of the bath. . . . 
After half an hour spent in this amusement, it quitted 
tile water at the call of its keeper, and followed him 
back to the sleeping-room, which is well bedded with 
straw, and where a stuffed sack is provided for its 
pillow, of which the animal, having a very short netde, 
thicker than the head, duly avails itself when it com- 
poses Itself to sleep. When awake, it is very impatient 
of any absence of its favourite attendant^ rises on its 
iiind-legs, and threatens to break down the wooden fence 
by butting and pushing against it in a way strongly 
significative of its great muscular force.’ 

The whole of this narration proves tlie now acknow- 
ledged fact of the extreme docility and gentleness of the 
creature, which the older travellers delighted to repre- 
sent as one of the most ferocious of wild beasts. Fatlicr 
I Merolla talks of tlie houses in Congo being built upon 
statue.*) ten feet high, with a ladder to draw up and 
down, to ^prevent the inhabitants from being injured 
by the sea-horses ! * Andrew Battel, in his' quaint old 
narrative, assures us that * they are verie dangerous in 
the water, having greate strength in the claws of their 
lefte forefoot’ llainpier affirms that he knew a umh 
who had seen one of these animals open its jaws, seize 
I a boat between its teeth, and sink it to the bottom ; and 
Lobo says that it is equally dangerous with the croco- 
dile. Tlie animal is, however, in common with many 
calm and placid natures; very courageous ; and if 
wounded, or otherwise irritated, he may becomo a for- 
midable enemy, more e8]>ecially when in the water. 

Tlie Africans have various modes of ensnaring the 
hippopotamus ; a common plan being by means of ))it- 
falld dug in the patlis which they frequent. According 
to llasselquist, the Egyptians and Hottentots throw 
large quan titles of dried peas in his way, which he 
greedily devours, but which afterwards swell in such a 
manner as to destroy him. Sometimes he is lamed by 
means of iron spikes, when he fulls an easy prey to his 
pursuers; or occasionally a poisoned dart is stuck into 
a heavy block of w'ood, which is suspended by a cord 
over the hippopotamus’s haunts in such a manner that 
tlie feet of. the animal catching in the cord, bring down 
the laden dart with unerring precision upon his back. 
The more usual method, however, is by shooting or 
harpooning him when in tlm water. Of the dangers 
and excitements of this sport, Sparrman gives some 
animated and amusing pictures ; but the most extraor- 
dinary accounts are those of Mr Gordon Oqmmiog, who 
talks of * bagging’ fifteen firstergte hippopotamuses as 
coolly as if they were so many siiipei: he, however, 
destroys the interest of his tales by tlie cold^blocid^ 
and life^ wasting tone which he throughput assdmeii. 

The hippopotamus is not found in any of the African 
rivers which flow into the Mediterranean,, except to 
Kile, to tlie upper part of which it is -now confined. 
They usually, though not invariably, aasaciqte in; ^ 
herds of from twenty to thirty ; ,seieotirt| deep 
shady river pools for toir retreats; and sfee^ng^^o 
to muddy shores, or iivthfe Hto i8lahd8.v When 
ming, they seldom raise more of tlteir heads out bf tlie 
water than is necessary to procore air j Ahd tou^ obst 
are curiously furnished with valves, 
taneously opened and shut, and whlqtt arb In constant 
movement when the animi^ is In the water/^: ears 

and^js are very smafi, but to size, 

end hpens to sueli an extedtit the - 
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Upper jaw to bo capable of tnoTement, Owen retuarka 
on the upward curve of the oornera of the lipa, which 
gives such a comic and characteristic exprearion to the 
whole countenance. The body is of a dark dusky 
colour, and is almost destitute of hair ; but thd'muzrie 
is furniahed with short,' atiif bristles, which project at 
regular distances. The legs are short and thick, and 
8ui)port the body only just clear of the ground ; while 

I each of the feet terminates in four apreadiug hoofs. The 
general outlihe of the animal would aeem to connect it 
very closely with the hog, on which account some natu- 
ralists have suggested the propriety of changing its 
j naiuc to that of pheropotamust or river-hog ; but this 
name would not, in reality, convey any better notion of 
generic identity than the old-established, and therefore 
better reiiognised^ one of hippopotamus^ or river-horse ; 
tliuugh the latter is by no means applicable to its ap- 
pearance, nor, according to modern researches, to its 
voice, notwithstanding the assertion, that it received 
the name from (lie resemblance of its neigh to that of 

1 a horse. Belbnging to the thick-skinned or pachy- 
1 dematoiis order of animals, wliich includes the elephant, 
i rhinoceros, tapir, horse, hog, &c. some points of generic 

1 affinity to each or all of them is only what might be 
i expected by the scientific inquirer. 

piro fi'om west to bast-^hiiyo burst their embankments, 
and inundated to a frightfal extent the level country 
through which they flow, and which is the very garden 
of China. The rains have been felling for forty days, 
says a memorial recounting this second deluge, * until 
the rivers, and tlie sea, and the lakes, and the streams, 
have joined in one sheet over the land' for several 
hundred //,* and there is no outlet by which the wjaters 
may retire.’ In the province of Hu-pili alone, says 
a Eranciscan missionary, a district 230 miles long by 

80 broad-— larger than all S(!otland from John 6* (Jrbat’s 
to the Border — was underwater. In two of its larger 
cities the flood rose to the upper storeys of the highest 
houses, and the damage done in them amounts to be- 
tween L..‘t,000,000 and L.'l.000,00() sterling. Wu-chang- 
fu, the capital of the province, ‘fared no better;’ whUe 
the smaller towns were utterly overwhchiKd, ten thou- 
sand people destroyed, and ‘ domestic animals drowned 
in untold numbers;’ crowds even of the first families 
were begging bread, and (horror of horrors to the pious 
Celestials!) coflins were floating about everywhere on 
tlie face of t)io w.aters. Altogether, the inundation 
exceeds in extent and devastation anything within tlie 
memory of the present generation. 

The enqicror and his court have done their utmost 
to alleviate the wide-spread distress. In some districts 
the half-year’s taxes for 1848 were remitted ; and in all 
gratuitous distributions of grain had been made from 
the public stores. Subscriptions for the suflerers were 
opened throughout the empire ; and the aiiiouiiis con- 
tributed, thougli not without some reconqierjBe from the 
state, are very creditable to the Celestials ; while, as the 
revenue is short, a large sum has been raised for tlie 
same purpose by saks of' rank^ of which we shall say 
more anon. Many governors of provinces are desirous 
of hiding their incapacity to meet the emergency by 
resigning. ‘A’^our servant,’ says one styled “Wu-w^an- 
yupg, in his address to the emperor, ‘ has ^ set up altars 
in all places; and, followed by his subordinates, has 
gone hither and thither, sacrificing early and late, 
shedding bitter tears, and crying aloud for grief; but he 
has been unaiilc to succour the afllieted.’ If he had been 
building dikes and cutting, drains it would have loen 
more to tlie purpose, especially as nil these are ‘ phrases 
of stereotyped perfection,’ as Mr Wade says-— nothing 
more. ‘ Shuddering and bewildered,’ proceeds the luck- 
less governor, and still speaking in the t^iird person, ‘ at 
his meals he cannot swallow liis food ; during the night, 
as he hears tiie rain falling, he wanders about his 
dwelling. He know's not what measures to adopt, and 
heats Ills breast at his own inconipeteiiee.’ This is all 
very fine, but wo think tlie rescript of the vermiUon 
pencil must have astonished him. The emperor, whose 
eyes seem to have been opened of late to the character 
of his «u/>.v, writes back that ‘ Wu-wan-yung’s despatch 
is tlie extreme of stupidity, ab.surdity, and auilacityl 
.... He has had the sense only to accuse liiniself of 
a fault, but has not thought of discharging his duty to !, 
the utmost. If, wliencver there were a season of diffi- 
culty, all those upon whom devolves the personal cllarge' ' 
of our dominions were to act like Wu-wim-yung, vvhat ; 
would become of the niiscry to which the tuyrioJa and 
tens of myriads of the black-haired race 

The luckless governor is then deprived 
but ordered to remain at liis post, with the assurance, 
that if he is successful, he may yet. in sbuie degree 
atone for his traiisgressioii. * But if it again appears,’ 
says the emperor, ‘that ho does not know lipw to exert 
himself, and that his administration is, aft^^ so un- 

successful as to send the peppiO; wanderiuk the ati^ams 
and ditches, his crime will of cdurie^^^^i^ severely dealt 
with, Wlicn Our yvord has phce gone forth, the law 
follows it; and We shall assurediy wot allow the least 
mercy to be shown hiuj. Tremble and. attend ! Kespect 
Ithis!’, ^ 

j The whole cohdaci ,bf ths ein][«^ during this disas^ 

CELESTIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
China is so much an unknown land, a land of exclu- 
: ijion, that we think some gossipping news about the 
i self-styled Celestial Empire and its * black-Jiaired inj - 
riad.s,’ as the people arc affectionately termed by tlieir 
omnipresent, deified, and otherwise unrivalled emperor, 
the son Moon, will not bo devoid of 

interest to our readers, especially when they consider 
tliat tlio* country of wJiich we speak is nearly us large 
us all Europe, and its population exceeds a third of tlie 
whole inhabitants of the globe. 

Our informant as to the recent doings of tlie Celes- 
ti'iis is a good-sized pamphlet, bearing the impriiit 
* lloiig-Kong, 1850’ — having, in fact, been published 
there only in !Marclt last, and thence traversed three- 
quarters of the globe, till it duly reached our table, 
j Its externals are admirable, superior to any pamphlet 

1 of the kind wc ever beheld even from our home press. 

1 Tlie type is new, and beautifully impressed on India 
! paper of admirable consistency -(lucky dogs! they get 
nothing but Todia-paper out there, while w^e pay our 
guinea extra fi>r uii engraving on a piece not two feet 
square)— and its whole ‘ getting up ’ does ample credit 
to our clever countryman Shortrede, who recently estab- 
lUhed thp ^Cliiiia Mail* in Ilong-Kong. * The author of 
. the pamphlet is Mr Wade, assistant Chinese secretary ; 
and he tells us that he has drawn his materials from the 
pages of the ‘ Pekin Gazette,’ the only publication in the 
least resembling a newspaper that has ever existed in 
tiic immense empire of China, and wliose origin is traced 
Sack to the teutli century of our ei;a. > It appears daily 
at Pelcin, and nianmwript copies are forwarded to the 
chief functionaries Uirpughout the empire. Its contents 
may briery be s|id: to be--»a chronicle of the proceedings 
of tlijO imperial fomily^^la^ memorials from the 

chief ollic^s of gdvemipent ‘ upon almost every topic 
Umt can intei^t the welfare of a nation ’—and the 
deoTibes of the ehipero^ his own motion, or 

in tejily to itie; ^ Mr Wade has digested the 

contents of tps Gazette for 1849, and gives some valu- 
able ^reflectious and observations oii the present condi- 
tion of the Chineso ernwre. But with the heavier por- 
tion of the work wb shall not meddle •, we merely gather 
the lighter pickings scattetod through its pages, and 
present them in ii ckinnected fbpni to our readers. 

Eirstly, there have been great floods ih China, The 
Yello\v Itivfer, add the Ya Son of the 

Occan-^the two Ohormoua rivefo whidh traverse the em- 

■■'.j; ..*'Ttoe«'Ui»teeequil 
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tfioUii pQtiod ^pAternar gorermnent ia a 

pourable light. It is a despotiam certainly^ but 
;ir^ far^i^^ checks than we generally believe ; and 
l^e emperor almost never takes a step without first 
cpnsniting the boards at PekiB, one of which, the Ocn< 
sorate, is privileged to tell him his faults whenever they 
see occasion, All jiis decrees are very sensible pro- 
ductions, perfectly plain, and free from the bombast so 
common in the I^st. But he has a sad set of knaves 
imbecUes to look after; indeed the government 
offices, from Pekin to Thibet, are one vast hive of pecu- 
lators. Of late years the embezzlement of the mandarins 
has occasioned a defalcation in the revenue ; and the 
, practice of supplying the deficit by sales of rank and 
office is increasing the evil, by placing incapable men 
in (^qe. On an average of the last seven years, tlie 
money thus raised in Chch-kiang has annually averaged 
upwol^s of L.Ud,000 ; while the whole pay of the civil 
cud military officers of that province only amounts to 
14,100,000. Thus more than nine- ten tbs of its ex}>en- 
diture, exclusive of any public works, has been made 
up by riches unfairly reaping the rewards of talent 
I'bia system is a serious evil, and is always quoted as 
a chief one among those which have kd to the fall of 
! previous dynasties. 

But the incapacity of the officials thus selected, woful 
its it is, is quitb thrown into the 8b.^d& by their corrup- 
tion^ by their unceasing traffic in bribes. Their solo 
sciimee of government seems to be — to give bribes to all 
above them, and to receive bribes from all below them. 
Were there nothing else, the extraordinary rewards be- 
stowed upon officii integrity would hint the general 
prevalence of its opposite; but tlic Gazette for last 
year furnishes proofs * plenty as blackberries.' Take 
one province and one excise department as a sample. In 
Shan^tung the salt-tax should yield a fixed revenue of 
L.40,000 ; but the arrears last year amount to nearly 
L.30,00b, of which 14.22,000 is the intorest due on collec- 
tions from 1844 to 1848. ‘ An inquiry, conduotod by 
Ki-ying as high commissioner,’ says Mr Wade, ‘re- 
sulted in the arrest of the present governor of tlie pro- 
vince, four ex-governors, his predecessors, and eight 
ex-rdirectors of the Gabelle^ accused of collusion with 
the salt monopolists, and general abuse of their trust. 

. . . The commissioner of finance was also implicated.’ 
The governor pf Slian-si was exiled in the early part 
of the year for the extortion of a relative of his own, 
and others in the province; but his misdeeds were so ! 
eclipsed by the rapacity of his successor, long notorious | 
for his avarice, that he wks recalled, and promoted. This 
Is a pretty picture of peculation certainly: from the I 
lowest to the liighest, all seem engaged in a nefarious 
struggle to better themselves at the public expense. 
But instances might be endlessly multiplied ; and in one 
of his decrees thie emperor even threatens to send Ids 
lords of the Treasury * to the Board of runishments, wlio 
will make strict inquiry, and upon proof of the ifacts, 
award the' p|op6r penalties. , . . Gov^rnors-general and 
governors guilty of previous connivance at, or subse- 
quent suppression of, such acts, shall be treated with 
the utmost rigour.’ What should we think of a state of 
matters here in which it was thought even possible for 
Xiorfi dohn llussell and his colleagues to be pilfering 
Aom the Mint and the Treasury ? In China not even a 
traUsit of government goods from onq quarter to another | 
oaO tUke place without those in charge making the I 
Thus we learn that tlie 
/i^ppljrpf copper for the mint, despatched in, 1847-8 i 
in the south^westi had not reached Pekin | 
. of 1849, in spite of numberless aud rei terated 

it was dose at hand. The real cause of the 
I avarice of the officials in charge, ■ 

j >. layiugdees upon such private boats 

i |^j|^JD^;-.;Or;:Overtok^^ imon . the pretext .that '■they ': 

government vessda ! 
■ ' Pt*^lootion for- ' dishonesty 

^'iimperial "proclamation ofibring- '.a ’ 
, doses. With the- assurance' 


govornmeut will keep faith— that it will not *eat its 
words and the issue of licenses, or the payment of a 
sum, is guaranteed to take place in open court, ‘ to pre- 
vent any extortion on the part of the clerks or runners.’ 
Even tneir legal code is framed on the supposition that 
fraud is universal, and must'be tolerated. And on a 
nobleman being recently deprived of his rank for his 
connection with a*forgery, the edict had to ground the 
sentence on his want of self-respect, shown by his keep- 
ing low company, for the money which he nad fraudu- 
lently obtained did not amount to what die statute declares 
requisite as a ground of caraignmnU 

A new emperor has succeeded to the throne since 
this year began; but the notices we have of the late 
monarch, if not very valuable to the histoirian, liave 
some interest for the general reader. The Gazette, us 
we Itave said, chronicles his actions most minutely ; and 
in a country so astoundingly consistent and conservative 
as China, it sounds not a little strange to hear that the 
emperor * turns his coat * every year. Xlie fact is, even in 
China, even for bis Olestial Highness, the’seasons will not 
stop changing, and like a sensible man, he changes liis 
garments with them. The first announcement in the 
Gazette for 1849 was, that he had put on his doublet with 
the right side out— which means that the fur lining was 
exiK>scd, instead of being worn next the body, as when 
the weather is at the coldest. This ‘turned coat’ again 
he by iind by changes for a cloth doublet and robe with 
white fur sleeves, wearing a cap of the skin of an unborn 
lamb ; next a cloth cap and cufls of wffiite ; then a robe 
of double cloth ; then of single cloth ; then of crajie — 
first of a close, then of an open texture ; and so on, until 
the cold of winter forces him to betake himself once 
more to furs and sheepskin. In this way he undergoes 
some twenty transitions between February and Novem- 
ber. Jlis birthday and New Year are, cerewonialhj 
speaking, his busiest times. At those periods the 
Board of Ceremonies advise him daily of the require- 
ments of the Code ; and from day to day ho ftigs in a 
ceaseless round of banquetings, thanksgivings, and sa- 
crifices — even his nights being sometimes s(>cnt in a 
teiupie. Verily no light weight is the weight of a 
crown ! . 

As in most other despotic governments, where talent 
is Imperatively required at tlie head of aflairs, the suc- 
cession to the throne in China is not restricted to the 
eldest son; and of this the late sovereign, Tao-kwfing, 
was an example. When tlie Emperor Kia-kiiig wtis at 
the point of death in 1820, he asked his iniperial consort 
which of his sons he should clioose as hia successor. 
Her own son was then a youth of fifteen ; but with 
much wisdom, and rare disiiiterestedness, she advised 
him to ax)point Tao-kwang, his son by a former einpresH, 
who was then in the prime of life, being about thirty- 
seven. Moreover, in ICia-king's will, he is saW to have 
merited this preference by, preserving his father’s life in 
1813, when attacked in bis palace by assassins of the 
AVhite Lily faction, two of whom were killed on the 
spot by the son of his choice. Out of grateful esteem, 
no less than as a public example of filial obedience, Tao- . 
kwang used to visit the empress-dowager twice or 
thrice every month, up to the jiay of her death. Tins 
event took place on the 23d of January last, in her 
seven ty-fourth year ; and a general naouraiug for her 
was ordained, to last a huhdr^ days, althouj|;h her will, 
quoted in the Gazette, desired that it should be limited 
to twenty-seven. It is hot a littto remarkable that the 
iiilielligeuce of he^death reached Cahton within a day 
of the news of the death of our own queen-dowager; 
and there Is a no less remarkable coincidence in Ihe 
request of both these royal ]adie4-*that all supe^hbv^ 
^sthumoui honours should be dUt^ised with^^ 
two days must have be^ memorable ones in the annals 
Of Canton, for the death of a third erbwned head was 
announced at the same time. Thd vkm^ despatches 
that published the death of the ehlpress-dowager re- 
pottea' that the earew of Too-kwah^^ Lustre of 
Heason^ was also at an end, and that his fourth son had 
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fiucoeetied liim, eiititiinf? hi« period* Chang-liing* which 
may be rendered Ever Fortunate; There are no rumbtira 
of the internal convulsions predicted by many as certain 
to ensue upon his deceaim; and the present fagiUy has 
an additional safeguard in the interest now taken in its 
existence by England and the United States, whose 
oomtnerce with China would be jeopardised by anarchy 
within it, or by hostility front witlTout. * And unless 
his ** Southron Boors,” as their fellow-countrymen term 
the people of Canton, entail upon Great Britain the ne- 
cessity of chastising them, the emperor has less ground 
to fear her hostility than he has reason to reckon uiwn 
her friendly mediation or interference.’ 

A paragraph in last year’s Gazette, trivial enough in 
itself, is nevertheless well worthy of notice, as illustra- 
tive of the most remarkable feature in the national in- 
stitutions of China. It is a capital sentence passed upon 
a woman for her father-in-law’s suicide^ which is ascribed 
to Ilia shame at having received a blow from her in 
what every Englishman would say was a justifiable self- 
defence! The emperor reverses Ithe sentence, though 
similar acts of mercy are recorded as extraordinary, and 
form no precedent for the guidance of the provincial 
courts: even here, although the prisoner escapes with 
her life, she is condemned to perpetual separation from 
licr husband. This erroneous severity is to be ascribed 
tf> the circumstance, that in China the parental rela- 
tion takes precedence of every other. The government 
itself is based upon this principle ; the nation is regarded 
as one large family, and is avowedly ruled ac(!ordingly. A 
Chinese head of a family has an almost unlimited power 
over the lives and fortunes of his household ; a magistrate 
or governor is regarded as the father of his district or 
province ; while the emperor styles his 300,000.000 sub- 
jects liis ‘children.’ We think it is Sir John Davis 
who relates that a parricidal crime of more than com- 
mon heinousness having been committed during the 
last reign, the emi)eror commanded that the village 
w'here it was perpetrated should be razed to the ground, 
as a national example, and in order that the earth might 
not be polluted by the scene of so much impiety. 

We learn also that the contraband opium trade, about 
which we and China went to loggerheads some ten 
years ago, if not about to be legalised, is at least looked 
upon with less aversion. The ministers have given up 
presenting memorials for its stoppage, and the emperor 
no longer fulminates against its iniquity; and report 
says that the poppy is now extensively grown in some 
of the provinces. The hilly, sandy district of Kan-suh 
in the north-west, where tlie poppy at present grows 
wild, is said to produce the mildest and best-fiavoured 
kind ; and as this province, though the largest in the 
empire, is of little value in its present state, it is of 
course a most suitable field for the growth of this valu- 
able but deleterious plant. Such a home cultivation of 
the poppy would of course soon put an end to foreign 
importations of opium, by rendering them superlluous ; 
attd thus the Chinese ministers would escape from the 
present drain on their bullion, which causes them so 
much uneasiness, and would, moreover, acquire a new 
source of taxation. As Mr Wade informs us that opium 
has no;^ Isecome ‘ an almost national requirement,’ it is 
probable either that the foreign importation of the drug 
will be upon payment of a fixed fiuty, or that 

an exfcenwvo cultivation of the poppy will be permitted 
at home. : One serious objection to the latter course, 
however, fs, that Already, it Is reported, the natives are 
in some parts dispkdQg th^ grain and rice crops to 
make ro6m for this useless but more valuable plant^an 
evil of the most dangerous kind in a ^untry so densely 
pedaled as ChinA 

Our opium war vrith the Celestial Empire was a most 


« Wlien a Gbinsse emperbr aaoends the throne, he adopts a sur- 
name, which gives a title to his reign. Thus (he niunp of fiie lato 
emperor was at first Ming ; but when he mounted the throne he 
styled himself Tao-kwang, or tho Lustm of title 

his period Is known. 


lamentable affair for the W^ of success is 

regarded in China in much the satne li^t as want of 
capacity ; and Commissioner Lin (whps# name is doubt- 
less still familiar to our readers) was liot the only 
‘buttoned* man. who emerged with withered laurels 
from the strife. Poor Lin ! After being accorded in 1838 
the rare privilege of riding on horseback within the 
precincts of the imperial palace, he was, a few months 
afterwards, despatched as high coiumissioner to Canton, 
to put down the opium trade, and bring the foreigners 
to their senses. Lin forthwith, with exuberant energy, . 
drove the English to their ships, and got their Smashing 
broadsides for his pains. His good intentions availed 
him nothing with the imperial court, and he w'as imme- 
diately superseded and recalled to Pekin, to be tried^fo;: 
his life ; but he escaped with banishment to Hi— a district 
somewhere between the deserts of Gobi and those of the 
Caspian Sea. Soon after, however, he ‘recovered his 
complexion,’ as the Gazette phrases it, was replaced in; 
office, and in 1842 came an announcement of his death, 
forthwith an imperial decree appeared, as usual, praihiug ' 
the defunct to the skies, ordaining liim a pall of honour, 
a libation to be poured out by two princes, L.50() for hii 
funeral, and a place in the imperial cemetery. This very 
complimentary document, however, turned *out to be a ^ 
forgery (though a mystery still hangs over its origin), 
.and his ileath a fabrication or mistakel and Lin went 
on prospering in office, but declining in health, .till last 
year, when, quite worn out, and after frequently solicit- 
ing his dismissal from nfilce, the Gazette at length made 
known his majesty’s pleasure that ‘ Lm-tsili-sii, gover- 
nor-general of Yun-nan and Kwei-chau, should return 
home and tend himself.* He has been forty-six years 
in tlie service of his country, and enjoys the rare dis- 
tinction of being free from all charge of corruption, 
i Lin’s successor in office at Canton, Ki-shen, fared, no 
better. Ho was sent in chains to Pekin, deprived of 
his rank of earl, had his vast estates confiscated, and 
was banished like his predoijessor to Hi. Recom- 
mencing public life in the far west as assistant resident 
in Yarkand, lie thence obtained office in Thiliet, and 
finally worked his way back again into China Proper 
as governor on its south-waatern frontier. In the spring 
of last year we find him accusing himself in a memorial 
to the erupcTor, and begging to bo punished for the 
rather whimslcHl fault of sentencing a man to simple 
strangulation wlicn he should have been beheaded! the 
latter death being reckoned the severer punishment in 
China. Soon afterwards the Gazette shows him exert- 
ing all his military and diplomatic abilities in arresting 
the inroads of the Ye Fan, or ‘ Wild Strangers,’ who were 
invading his province from the south. Who this nation 
of Ye Fan are we cannot exactly say, but they seem to 
have thrice crossed the Celestial borders during the past 
j^ear. On the first of these occasions they are Said to : 
have been ‘ soothed’ by Lin ; hut the brunt of the busi- 
ness seems to have fallen on Ki-shen, who was rewarded : i 
with a button of the first class for his |;ucceSs. The 
chief of the Ye Fan at length made tender of hli alle- 
giance, which it was deemed expedient to accept j an^ 
on the recommendation of Ki-shen, he was pr^en^d : 
with a peacock’s feather, and invested with tba here- 
ditary government of his tribe. We wonder #hat the 
savage thought of the emperor’s munifleeinpe, audt what 
lie made of his gift. As a suitable eudliig to this 
‘ soothing’ and presentation of feathers, we are iufhrmed 
that Ki-shen, having ascribed hU success to the inters 
vention of two spirits, to whom he had re^atedty sacri- 
ficed during his expedition, *the emperor deCtUed them 
a tablet a-piece, witli an apj^priate inscription i’ 

The only affairs of moment to European powers last 
year were the destmotlon of two pirate fleets by uur j 
vessels of war (for whlobj^hy the we got little ; 
tbanks from the Chinese government), and the murder 
of the Portuguese governor of Macao, This hottllde 
affair made a great ikilitioh at Cantoni and i^iid gh : 
excitement even in Eurdpe. S&nh<w Amaral, ah officer;: 
of known per»(^ o^ res^tihiai atiuihhd; 
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of Macao In 1846, since ^vhiuh tiine |ii» 
firnincss^ have licen a reinarkaUe contrast to 
ilMi l^Meiiess of former ^veniors. A mutinpiu disturb* 
^loe among the ChiueBe in Macao, upon whom he had 
imposed anew ta^ was put down with the strong hand; 
and hb warned the petty officials at that port that tliey 
niufit thenceforward desist from claiming a share of the 
jurisdiction there, and strictly forbade any show of such 
authority by the sounding of gongs or the like. All 
this gave great oifcnce to tlie Chinese ; denunciatory 
placards were posted in Canton, and rewards sro eveu 
said to have been . ottered for the governor’s head. 
Amaral himself made light of liis danger ; but on the 
evening of 22d August last he w'as assassinated by a 
party of imVch natives, who made their escape, carrying 
witli them his head and one hand. Immediately u^on 
intelligence of this horrible affair, the whole foreigu 
ministers addressed the governor of Canton on the 
subject, the Portuguese C!OuncU in plain terms charging 
him with having countenanced the murder. Governor 
Su was in no haste to make inquiries or reparation, and 
sought to give the affair the go-by. After repeated 
representations on the subject, liowq ver, the Chinese 
authorities announced that they had discovered Senlior 
* Amaral*s Ifbad and liand, but refused to surrender them 
until throe native soldiers, then detained as witnesses at 
Macao, were ndieased. One inau was at lengtli executed 
as principal in the murder, and others were imprisoned ; 
but Governor Su’s conduct gave rise to a host of coii- 
jbetures ; and the whole truth of the matter will pro- 
bably continue unknown to us. * Many wdio were firmly 
persuaded a short time since,’ says Mr Wade, * that Su 
liad promoted the chief assassin to high official rank, arc 
.now disposed to accuse him of sacrificing his agent to 
hush tlie clamour of the Kuropean legations.* 

We cotudude our budget by a brief notice of the 
two statesmen who at present, and for some years to 
come, are likely to exercise a paramount influence bn 
our relations with China, These are Su iind Ki-ying. 
The fvwmer of these, the present governor of Canton, 
who figures so unfavourably in the tragedy related 
above, is said to be less oimrteous in his manners, but 
no^ inferior in dignity, to Ivi-ying, who was his predc- 
cesiKir at Canton ; * but liis countenance has not the 
same wily expression as the Tar tar's — it rather betokens 
a supreme iiidifljirence for all around him, without, how- 
ever, any hauteur or arrogant pretension. Iteport speaks 
hhn a cold voluptmiry, inattentive to business, and of a 
somewliat sanguinary dispositiun. It would be iurd to 
decide,* adds Mr Wade, * w hich of the two were the 
more honest politician' — of course meaning di!ihu7i€fit. 
Although we are entitled, by treaty, to free ingress into 
the city of Canton, Su, backed by the influential men of 
the province, still manages to keep us out ; and as we 
are hot inclined to go to war for a trifle, our present 
quiescence nnder injustice will doubtless be represented 
by him as a glorious triumph of his diplomacy, and per- 
haps win for him a double-eyed peacock’s feather from 
the emperor? /Bu is less vaeillating and less ready to 
Wiiike promises than Ki-ying; but then he has liever 
been in As great dilemmas, ami has not yet been made 
to feel the prowess of the * foreigners.' 

■ ^u is a Chinese, hut Ki-ying is a Tartar, and he 
seems to be one of the ablest statesmen in the empire. 
As, High Comuiissioner for foreign Affairs, he con- 
vOluded with us the treaty of Naiihin ; and in the spring 
"of 184^^ his governorship of Canton, and was 

^ a double-eyed peacock’s feather, * as a 

progress hU late government h(ul made 
lb Aft* of peace.* rroui the incessant audiences 
4 liim by the emperor,, and duly chfcpnicled in the 
:is eyi^^ that Ki-ying holds thO highest 
^8 ipJperial fay{)u^; He is now one of the four 


of. state (two of whom are Tartars, and 
■■second Tartar in the .romiiltry 
years of nge, lie wffi prpbibly 
Wie present premier, wlib must 
It. is ■hot likely that''1;hh 



policy of China will become suddenly aggressive ; but in 
the event of anA rupture with foreign powers, Mr Wade 
says that * concession, as conducive to peace, will be 
pretty certain to hqd an advocate In Ki-ying.’ 

Mr Wade speculates a little— for China is so large and 
so little known, that one can only speeulate^as to the 
present condition of the Celestial Empire; and he conieS 
to tlie conclusion iBat there are ’no signs of its immediate 
dissolution.’ So we should think. An bmpirc that has' 
stood immovable through forty centuries is not likely to 
break up in a day ; we should as soon expect a simoom 
to sweep away the Pyramids. Turkey might be a 
warning to all croakers about the fall of empires. Per 
the last two hundred years it has been the fashion of 
wTiters to proclaim its approaching destruction, yet 
there it still stands, giving the lie to their predictions. 


THOMAS MOOIiE. 

* I CANNOT help tliinking that it is possible U) love one’s 
country very zealoull^, and to feel deeply interested in 
her honour and happiness, without Wlieving that the 
Irish was the language spoken in Paradise — that our 
aneestors were kind enough to polish the Greek — or that 
Avaris, the hyperborean, was a native of Ireland.* 1 1 is 
to Thomas Moore, who thus frankly and truly siiesiks, 
that Ireland is indebted for at least the beginning of 
the association of l>er name with elegant literature. 
Jle has been the defender of her political and religious 
liberties; lie has sympathised Wr’ith her wrongs, and 
pleaded indignantly against her oppression ; he has held 
up her claims to equitable treatment, veiled her foibles 
and vices, and inseparably conneuted her in the iiiiagi na- 
tion w'ith all that is graceful in music and song. 

Thomas Moore was born on the 28th of May 1780. 
Genius, the French say, is especially plebeiau, and the 
poet was no exception to the rule. His father was 
Garret Moore, a respectable tradesman in Dublin, gifted 
with plain good sense, and possessing some acquire- 
ments. Nothing is recorded worthy of notice in regard 
to Moore’s childhood; none of those precocious evi- 
dences of talent that have so frequently disicppoihh^d 
expectation. He was placed at school with a Mr 
Wliyte in Grafton Street, Dublin, where he made such 
satisfactory progress, that his father thought he was 
justified in transplanting him at fourteen to Trinity 
College. There, although in the midst of mvtcli uii- 
bluslilng obsequiousness to authority of any and every 
kind, young Moore acquired and cherished that inde- 
pendence of feeling which ever afterwards distinguished 
iiiui. He was remarkable, likewise, from his eailita* 
years for liis social temper, and distinguished for his 
conversational talents ami ready wit, at a time when 
the principles he professed wore regarded with an evil 
eye by the political party that ruled Ireland under a 
system destitute of all principle. 

At that time, about the dose of the cetititry, there 
was a spirit of conviviality abroad in Dublin, which 
WHS shared by many persons of talent. In tliteif amuse-' 
ments they exhibited, no small fertility of invention, if 
all their Country man, Sir Jonali Barrington, has written 
about them is to be credited. There is a small isbmd, 
or rather rock, on the soutli side of the bay of Dublin 
called Dalkey Ishind, lying off a town of the same name 
on the main. A number of frolicsome spirits, and 
among tliem Curran the Irish niaster of the rollst sug- 
gested an annual visit to this islaiid, and the coronation 
of a monardi of the fete, t» be called the King of Dalkc)^, 
together with the attendarit officers of a mock court. 
The day was always humorously anAoUhc^ in the 
‘ Dublin Morning Fost* Various regal ceremonies 
were performed, guns were fired, a modk^herdu s 
ddirered from the throne^ 
anointed by pouring a beaker Of Ahiskj^ Upoh^^M^^ 
Betitidns and oompliiints aebuniuiated durii^ the pre- 
Bim,. year ; were .. heard ■ :»^d :'''aiieivered^/ikA ■ ar,t^bi8liof) 
preacM a courtly serinoh,; a 
and a dinner on the rockioon^ddf^ tlbe 
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day. Some of the proceedings were very humorous. 
There was a Lord Minikin, dignified as lieutenant of 
the town ; and a periwinkle order of knighthood. The 
last coronation took place in 1797, just before tl^ rebel- 
lion broke out, w'hen sdch proceedings might have been 
punished as treasonable^ Moore was then in his seven- 
teenth year, and contributed the Jast laureate o<le. 
The lines not being in his works, may be worthy of 
record here ;— 

' Kali , h appy l)al koy f Queen of 
Where jUNtlce toigns and freedom am ilea ! 

In Dulkcy, Juatice holda her atate 
Unaided by the prison -gate ; 

No auhjectM of King atcphoii lie 
In loaihaome oella, they know not why ; 

Health, peace, good- hiimnnr in mnsic'a aoft airnin:«. 

Invite and unite ua on Dalltey'u wide plains. 

No flimsy bailiff entcra here— 

No trading jnatiee dare appear — 

No soldier aska his comrade whether 
The aherifl' has yet cleaned his ; 

Our soldiers here deserve the name. 

Nor wear n feather they don’t pluck from fame ! 

ITow niiich unlike those w’retehod realms 
'Where wicked statesmen gnirle the helms ! 

Here no first-rate merchants breaking ; 

Hero no nrat-rate vestuda taking ; 

Here no shaincfiil peace is making ; 

Here we snap no apt occasion 
On pretences of Invasion ; 

1 lore in formers get iio pensions ^ 

To repay their foul Inventions ; 

Here no secret, dark crommittco 
Spreads corruptif)n through the city. 

No placemen nor pensioners here arc iiaranguing, 

No soldiers are shooting no seamen are hanging ; I 

No mutiny reigns in the army or fl<H?t, 

For our orders are just, our coinraandcrs dliwTect I’ 

Thn^i young did the poet exhibit that spirit , of politi- 
cal satire for which during his subsequent career he has 
been distinguislied. Lord Clare, the zealous supporter 
of constructive sedition in the sister island, could not 
pass unnoticed the presumption of any one calling him- 
seU ‘ king,* even of a rock. He kept the eyes of a true 
minister of police upon Dalkcy, and at last, full of 
official dread of something like treason, he sent for one 
of the mock court The dialogue was excellent : — 

‘ You, sir, are, I understand, connected wdth this king- 
dom of Dalkey ?’ 

‘ I am, ray lord.* 

* Pray, may I «ask liow you are recognised ?* 

* I ani Duke of Muglins.’ 

‘ Ami what post may you hold?* 

‘ Chief commissioner of re^'enue.* 

‘ What are your ernobmicnts?* 

wm. allowed to import ten thousand hogsheads 
duty free.’ 

* How ? — hogsheads q( what ?* 

‘ Of salt-water, my lord !* Tlio lord chancellor made 
hp further inquiry about Dalkcy. 

There is another anecdote of Lord Clare with which 
Thonaas Moor© was connected. Moore was then at 
Trinity Gollege. The lord chancellor hearing that 
an offbiislve pl^por bad been circulated among the 
c.ollegians, insisted that they and their officers should 
take an inquisjtiwial oath, called ‘ an oath of dis- 
covery;* or, in* other words, should swear liefore him, 
each and all of them, that they did not know who 
had writteh ^ that tliey had not 

written the s^itious paper theinaelvos ; and further, j 
that they did not know of any disaffected persons or ! 
treasonable aocieUes in the tinlversity. Such an oath, | 
equally agaiiTst If w And reason, Iras a mild proceeding j 
to some otheffl taken abput that time. Many of the I 
ctdlegiansVere not them- j 

selves disaffected persons ; .others would not swear one 
way or the Other, insisting up^n the unconstitutional 
natore a requiremeislt. On objecting, 
fifty were mafjeed but; iThomas Moore j 

■mjt» one of the ; He | 

Ducted until the sceh© became ludicrous. He shodk I 


his head at the book which they Wanted to thrust upon 
him, and put his hand behind hla back ; they then 
tried to put it into his left hand, and he placed that 
where his ri^it was. They still pressed the book upon 
him, and ho retreated backward until the wiill of the 
room forbade his retreating further. On the following 
day the chancellor, probably feeling ho had preBUihed 
too far, modified the oath, and Moore consented to swear 
that he knew of no treasonable practices or societies 
within the walls of the university. This conduct ex- 
hibited remarkable firmness in a lad of sixteen; Ilia 
acuteness, and his progress in classical acquirements 
at the college, are yet remembered by some of his con- 
temporaries. 

In 1799 Moore quitted Ireland for London, and entered 
himself of the Middle Temple, being in his nineteenth 
year. In place of studying the law, however, he em* 
ploj^ed himself in tran.slating the Odes of Anacreon. 
He was at this time a mere boy in appearance, and his 
translation obtained for him the name of ‘Anacreon 
Moore.’ The ‘ Anacreon* is a fluent and pleasing, ; 
rather than a close translation. Tlie Greek of ‘Ana- 
creon,’ at all times too condensed for a modem tongue, 
1ms always been paraphrased rather than translated — . 
by Cowley and Ilawkes, for example— in English, none 
approaching the brevity of the original.^ Not only did 
Illoore shine as a translator at this lime, but also as a 
wit, a ‘ failing * fatal to the due consideration demanded 
by Coke and Littleton. His powers in this respect are 
on retiord by one who was both Idmself a wit, and the 
cause of wit in others. Sheridan highly praised his I 
brilliant conversational powers, and declared there was 

* no man who put so much of his Jioart into his fancy as 
Thomas Moore.’ 

Soon after this period Moore was destined to exchange 
the gay life of London for a very different scene : the 
congenial circle composed of the gay, and thoughtless, 
and frivolous, as well us of the learned and wise, for the 
contemplation of nature in her grandeur, and B«)ciety of 
a very mediocre description. In .1803 he was appointed 
vice-registrar of the Admiralty Court at Lermiida; but | 
what signified the fine climate and the majestic rocks, j 
the storms and cairns of •such a region as the Ber- 
mudas, to one who liked much better * the sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall ?’ Moore foolishly confided the duties 
of his office to anotlier, who, acting a» his deputy, be- 
came a defaulter, and l»e was obliged to make good the j 
loss, suffering great pecuniary inconvenionco in con- i 
sequence. lie went from the llermudas to the United i 
States *, but it is not probable that the manners of the j 
American people, in a much earlier period of their i 
republic than the present, w'ould be seen by one like j 
him in a better point of view tlian the social life of ; 
Bermuda. He remained J\t New York only a few days ; j 
and visiting several of the other principal places of the I 
Union, then very inferior in all respects to what they j 
have become since, be returned to England in 1804.; | 
His impressions upon this visit are founikiin his ‘Odea 
and Epistles,’ published about two years afterwards. 
These were, ns might be expected, not very favoiirable 
to the Amcritum ch;ir:u;tcr. The poet had no doiibt 
drawn in idea a picture far too flattering of ; the social 
state of America. He had thought of aucknt republics 
realised in the new world ; of primitive siroifiicity of 
manners in a modern Arcadia ; and Of n species of i 

* golden age,* where freedom and Greqlaii high-inlnded- 
ness were HS.soci*ted with modern comfort. 

Soon after his retpni, he pubUshed his two poems en- 
titled ‘ Corruption’ and ‘ Intoleratifi^/, The former was a 
political satire, in which ha boaatOd that hn leaned to 
neither of the two greatstat© patties* both having been 
alike unjust to his country^ 

were intended as part of a serks of essays which he 
never continued beyond them. In 1808 he published 
poems by Thomas LitU©, jiq;* nnhiippily of a very excep- 
tionable character, 1^0 siilf^Qncntiy his regret , 

that he had sent tHUir Votuhia^^ the world— the merits ■ 
of which, as poetry^ iii no way r^cemed the immorality^ 




E itihtV writton, howeTW, elegancy pointed, and lurti- 
ly> not naturally pafllonate, it fitted so well the 
^ taite of the age, that it went throiwh eleven edi- 
Si five yeara. * A Letter to the Kom& Cathplioe of 
Ptihlin,* and * or the Blue Stocking,’ were hii next 
pubHcatione. This last was a comic opera in three acts, 
l^rformed at the Lyceum Theatre in 1811. The poetry 
and inusic were characterised in the journals of those 
days as delightful, but the opera itself as being neither 
I new nor interesting. It was said to be the production 
of a * Mr Moore, an Irish gentleman, who had pub- 
: yshed some sonnets and songs,’ the /spirit of which 
transcends Ovid as to excitement, and even theBasia 
Secundi as to the force of descriptive expression.’ Thus 
it would seem that the translation of Anacreon had 
l^n alre^y forgotten, and that the fame of the poet 
depended wholly on what he had written subsequently. 
In the following year (1812) he surprised the world 
with the * Intercepted Letters, or tlie Twopenny Post- 
bag.’ These met universal applause, and speedily ran 
trough thirteen editions. The satire was playful, pun- 
gent, polished, and while insinuating everything in- 
tended, said nothing rude or vulgar to shock the ears of 
I fastidious fi?.shion. 

next work of Moore was of a higher character— 
the Mrish Melodies,* w'ritten at Mayfield or Mathfield 
tU '^tafibrdshire. These are too well appreciated by all 
who feel the charms of music and song, and, above all, 
by the poet’s countrymen, to need criticism. He was 
perhaps the only poet among all his contemporaries wdio 
UUderatopd music, and was able to set his own songs. 
Me had therefore peculiar advantages for undertak- 
ing such a work, although the present airs were ar- 
ranged by Sir John Stevenson. Moore was not only a 
composer, but played and sung with great taste, and his 
Voice was remarkably soft and pleasing. He translated 
at thietime a portion of Sallust for Murphy, and e<lited 
the work soon after the death of tliat author. The 
/Sceptic/ an odd theme for the erratic muse of Moore, 
and a performance not very edifying either in its ethics 
pr rhyme, was next published. 

. ' LalU an Oriental romance, appeared in 

iiSlti For this poem Moo^o received three thcosand 
guineas. It was' read universally, and translated into 
several European lan^ages. Though an Eastern tale, 
it has none of tMe verisimilitude of * Vathek* as respects 
Eiastern manners and objects. It is in this respect for 
the most part wholly poetical, and is indebted to the 
richness of the author’s fancy for its attractions, as he 
has seized insulated objects belonging to Eastern climes 
. and manners, and strung them in his own way rather 
than in tlieir natural associations. The poem has no 
lofty Miltonic itights — ^no hall of Eblis reaching the 
heigM of the sublime — ^but it is calculated to suit 
the TOste of every order of mind. Young and old, 
educated and uueducatedt alike comprehend its luxu- 
rious imagery, sweet passages, fascinating descriptions, 
and gorgeoifii voiiiptuousness : hence the uncommon 
popularity of the poem. The gilding and carmine, the 
glare and riches, lavished upon a feeble structure of 
story, are not at first seen to oe misplaced. The num- 
: hetafi harmoniously, and there surfeit from the 
that are presented to the senses. Those who 
.^iliavc hearts for the deeper things of humanity, whose 
come not from external colour, Orient hues, 
purple, will prefer the heart which is shown 
^ Moor^^ other productiopB. ^ ^ Lalla Itoukh’ 
such as seek their pleasure in 

in Paris’ appeared' in' 1818, pur^ 
yerw Written by Thomas .Brown' 
author has hinted,' was 
whom the Lord-Oastlereag'h. of. 
'ip honour with pensions fijr ceirtain 
^ w hands ■,,scoiu?ted to 

thll of political altusufiis, hut 
of a temporary char 
Songs and Ballads,’ * Tom Oib*s 


Memorial to CSongress,’ ‘ Trifles Beptiuied in Terse, ' 
and * The Loves of the Angels,* next appeared. * The 
Loves of the Angels’ was wmten at tho moment when 
Byron tvas about to pubflsh his beautiflil drama on the 
same subject ; but in * Cain ’ there is an intensity of 
feeling which iU Moore’s poems is looked for in vain. 
‘ Rhymes on the Jload,’ * Evenings in. Greece/ * Me- 
moirs of Captain Rook/ in prose, The Epicurean,’ a 
* Life of Sheridan/ one of Byron, and It is said * A 
Letter from a Young Man in Search of a Beligion/ 
have all i»roceeded from, his fertile pen. Moore’s prose 
works, however, have not added to h« Uterary reputa- 
tion. 

The poet married Miss Dyke, a lady of beauty and 
accomplishments, by whom lie had several children, who 
are now dead. He resided at one period in a retired 
cottage at Mathfield or Mayfield, on the Stafibrdshire 
side of the river Dove, two miles from Ashlioume in 
Derbyshire. His habitation was truly a cottage, squarely 
built, having an orchard on one side, and trellis work 
around the door. His small library was in a room on 
one side, and from thence he dated No. 6 of the ‘ Irish 
Melodies’ in 181.5. Here he was only a mile from 
Oberon Hall, and but three miles from Woottoii, wliere 
Rousseau lived for some time, nor far from the noble 
woods of Ham and tho entrance to Dovedale, renowned 
for the visits of Isaac Walton. Latterly, his residence 
has been at Sloperton Cottage, near Devizes, Wilts. It 
is not BO picturesque as his Staffordshire retreat, but 
more convenient. It is within a short distance of Bo- 
wood, the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and not a 
great way from Bremhill parsonage, the residence of the 
late Rev. William IJsIe BoWles, a brother poet. There 
are two doors in front of the cottage, which is very 
plain; both are surrounded with trelliswork, and the 
whole covered with flowering shruhs. As a host, Moore 
was hospitable, lively, and attentive to his guests: the 
‘ feast of reason and the flow of soul* ever accompanying 
the grosser entertainment. He was always full of ani- 
mation, easy, and cordial, hut in person so diminutive, 
that the Prince of Wales (George IV.) is said to have 
hinted in his own presence that a wine-cooler would 
make an appropriate habitation for the Bacchanalian 
poet. 

Moore’s acquaintance with Byron commenced in an 
odd way, Tho latter had turned into ridicule, in his 
‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,* the bloodless 
duel between Moore and .Jeffrey, in the lines—' 

‘ "When Little’s Itratllcss pistols met his eye, 

. .And Bow Stivct myrmidons stood laughing by.* 

Moore’s Milesian blood was immediately up ; and he 
addressed a letter on the subject to the noble poet, 
which (Byron being abroad at Rie time) did not reach 
him for a year and a-half. Wlibn Byron at length re- 
ceived the missive, he wrote a candid, manly reply, 
assuring Moore that he would find lum ready to adopt 
any conciliatory proposition which should not compro- 
mise his honour. This led to a meeting at Rogers’s, 
when four poets— Rogers, Qampbell, Moore, and Byron 
—sat down together to a friendly dinner, 

A singular circumstance initiation to Byron' occiirred 
in the life of Moore. There Were certain memoirs of 
the nbble poet written by himself, and placed in Moore’s 
hands as a legacy for his sole benefit. Moore, at the 
desire of his friend, lodged the maDuscript with Mr 
Murray the bookseller, as a seenrify for the sum of 
two thousand guineas. ’Believing/ saifl Moore, ‘that 
the manuscript WES still minej I placid it at the dis- 
posal of Lord Byron’s sister, Mrs ^ 

of a protest against its totti dtetmctioii'-^a 
least without previous pertisai aud cbnsultetipn among 
the parties. The majority qf the persohe present dis- 
agreed with roe in opteiou^ ahd it^ 
upon: Which there did extet any dSfifewiite 
!i%e menusmipt was 

:^e.<fesf .and^T .immediilte^.|^M . 

ptelsn^ of the two &bUiand 






guineas, with lntere«i^ &b. being the Amount of what I 
owed him upon the security of nay bond,* &c. The 
family of Byron proposed an arrangement by which 
Moore might be reimbursed; but this he dedined. 
Moore's conduct was applauded by many, but not by all. 
It was pointed out that there was a duty owing to the 
deceased poet, which had been uegleeted. The proper 
course to have taken was for persons of judgment, totally 
unconnected with the parties, to have re^id the papers, 
and if there were anything seriously objectionable, to 
sanction their destruction. Byron seems to have con- 
cluded that the papers would be in safe custody in a 
friend's hands ; and farther, he had declared he was indif- 
ferent about all the world knowing what they contained. 

‘ There were few licentious adventures of his own, or 
scandalous anecdotes that would affect others, in the 
book.* ‘It is taken up from my earliest recollections, 
almost from childhood — very incoherent, written in a 
very loose and familiar style. The second part will 
prove a good lesson to young men ; for it treats of the 
irregular life I led at one period, and the fatal conse- 
quences of dissipation. There are few parts that may 
not, and none that will not, he read by women.* 

In the year 1818 a public dinner was given to Moore 
in linblin. The TEarl of Charleniont was in thc^ chair, 
and the poet and his venerable father sat on his right 
and left hand. The poet was welcomed to his na- 
tive land with the most flattering acclamations. He 
replied in a very eloquent but short spdech, being 
much affected by the scene around him. One of tlu? 
passages in his speech on ‘The poet* being given as 
a toast, will explain his manner, and it ran as fol- 
lows ; — * Can I name to ymi Byron without recalling 
to your iiearts recollections of all that his mighty 
genius has awakened there j his energy, liis' biirn- 
1 ing words, his intense passion, that disposition of 
fine fancy to wandering among the ruins of the heart, 
to dwell in places which the fire of feeling has deso- 
lated, and like the chestnut -tree, that grows best on 
volcanic soils, to luxuriate most where the conflagra- 
tion of passion has left its mark? Need 1 mention to 
you Scottj that fertile and fascinating writer, the vege- 
tation of whose mind is as rapid as that of a northern 
summer, and as rich ns the most golden harvest of 
the south, whose beautiful creations succeed each other 
like fruits in Armida's enchanted garden — one'scarce is 
gathered ere another grows? Shall 1 recall to yon 
Rogers, who has hung up his own name on the shrine 
of memory among the most imperishable tablets there? 
Southey fnot the laureate) but the author of “ Don 
Roderick,’* one of the noblest and most eloquent poems 
in any language ? Campbell, the polished and spirited 
Campbell, whose song of “ InnisfkH” is the very tears of 
our own Irish muse, crystallised by the touch of genius 
—made immortal? Wurdsworth, a poet even in his 
puerilities, whose capacious mind, like the great whirl- 
pool of Norway, draws into its vortex not only the 
mighty things of the deep, but its minute weeds and 
refuse ? Crabbe, whp has shown what the more than 
galvanic power of talent can eflbct, by giving not only 
motion, hut life and soul to subjects that seemed inca- 
pable of it ? I could enumerate still more,* &c. 

Moore visited* Pads with his family in 1822, and 
residing there for some weeks, became acquainted 
with many of thO literary characters oPtbat capital, 
most of whom have been since taken away by death. 
A dinner was given sotne of Ws country- 

men on this bcctM^iqu, Which w^ 
attendedt and lybfoh he ad^ accustomed 

facility and flguiudvoj^ Of 0 numerous 

public occasions in the llridah^^ m he has also 

delivered speecmes of more ^au eloquence, 

especially where they have ^ with literary 

.■ objecti,.v ■■■■■ -"v;,'. '-/vy. 

Moor# hbwever^^^^^ : be 

belong sus- 

tarne^ his poetical mienfo am in, poems 

of a few Images, or eybu ol a fow atim^ He la evl* 

dfiiitly the bard Of the town circtes^Hvejy, witty, flut:* 
tering, and bdlliant. Nothing can be forther i^ 
from a Highland solitude, a dashing brook, dr the as- 
pect of a sere wood in autumn, than the pcHatry^^^o 
Moore. His songs are not full of natural truth,; like 
those of Burns, nor elevating, nor passionate, affor har 
ture’s simple guise. He makes love itt tlie dTuWtng* 
room. His heroines are all town ladies, dressed by thd 
court tire-women in the newest mode from Madamb 
Deville’s, They are bpera-haunters, ballet-dancers, and 
figurantes. Iti satire his excellence consists in hittipg 
— as a pugilist would say — the vanities, ignorance, and 
vulgarisms of high life, and the inanities of great 
sonages. Like the vain regent's own sword, Moote’a 
sallies flash upon the vision, and wound while they play- ■ 
fully wave in mere show of w’arfare. Contempt was never 
so gracefully concealed under one of Stultz’s best-cut : 
garments. George IV. was painfully alive to it; and 
Moore, who was afc one time the visitor of the Prince of , 
Wales, did not spare him when he became regent, and 
turned his back on the Whigs. It is said that when he 
was first introduced to the Prince of Wales, the latter 
asked him if he was the son of Dr Moore, the author of 
‘ Zeluco,* when Moore replied, ‘ No, sir ; I anf the son of ^ 
a grocer in Dublin !’ 

It is no small merit to have contributed so much as 
he has done to the stock of human enjoyment A 
distinguished individual in society said he could not 
tell how to express his gratitude to Scott for the de- 
lightful forgetfulness of his ailments which ‘ Waverley' 
had caused, while perusing that work upon a sick-bed. 
Something similar may be said of the works of Moore, 
whether serions or witty ; in which latter style he has 
not been approached since the days of Sheridan and ; 
Wolcot, iiUhongh he resembles neither of those his con- 
temporaries in early life. This gifted person has now 
completed his seventieth year, and the state (>f hi# 
health seems to announ(;e that he has reached the last 
term of life. There lias been much controversy as to 
the real merit of his poetry ; but the public voice, we 
apprehend, will decide the question, and the ‘ Irish 
Melodies* more especially vjill long survive the author. 

In person, we iiave said, he is diminutive ; but in middle 
age he arrived at a full habit of body. His forehead is 
good, his eyes dark, nose prominent, , the reverse of 
aquiline ; the character of mouth good-humoured, and 
somewhat voluptuous; and the stamp of the whole 
person decidedly Irish. 

THE ANEMONE MANIA. 

The garden anemone doe.s not appear to be the plant 
mentioned by the great naturalist Pliny, and named 
from the Greek word anemos— the wind; for thele 1», 
reason to suppose that it was not known in Buropb' 
until about the l>eginning of the last century, when it ' ; 
was introduced into Erance by M. Bachelieur of Paris, 
This gentleman, who was an anmteiir botanist, bad ' 
been travelling in the Levant, and there saw the ifloWeir, ;^ i 
which derived its first bright hues from anBasfotn.siitt^ ^ 
Struck with its beauty, he procured some of tim : 

and on bis returii to Paris, immediately sowed iti i'he 
season was favourable, and ere long the gafded; j^eiBone 
opened its petals for the first time bn the sbil 

M. Bachelieur, who was passionatiely fimd of ;flower8, 
was the owner of a magnificent gaafdeh, which was 
visited by persons from every cbf net of Paris. His 
possession of this rare and beadtifttl plaQhB(Kni became 
known, and was much talked of. Pashion is nb^ 
arbitrary at Paris than eUewhete, M, Bachelieur *s 
garden had more visitors than'eVer; they docked to it 
daily in crowds ; a perfoet mania set in ; evening parties 
were formed only fo ated i^porthnit^ for talk^ 
the anenmne ; acqnainlaii^t met bhi with the 

flower on their lips; fo fM 

mouth; but fo HO mdeh hut that of M. Bachelieur. Bfo I ^ 
was very winiuf ttmt {Nfo admire 

me fioweri, hut h^ trbiila nbt ihidinr any cme to tbnch v 
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; i he (jruarded them with the iiihs6 jealouii i o 
i|; positively that he would uot ^tve a^fiftgle 

even to the king himeelf, or hi# own; liea^at oir 
' dearest friend. Bot give the seed I What oh earth was 
' to he (lone ? The FarisianS were in despair : how could 
they exist without the seed? It is true thei people of 
France had for ages done without anemones, an(l still 
nontrived to get on comfortably enough ; but then they 
knew not that anything so lovely was to be found in 
tho creation; and now that they had seen the flower, 
to live without it was impossible. All Paris was in a 
commotion: an anemone mania seemed to have at- 
tacked eve^ individual in the city ; but M. llachelieur 
continued inflexible. 

‘ Oh, I see how it is,’ said one ; * he wants to make a 
market of the seed. Well, cost what it may, I'll have 
it*’ Xietters containing the most extravagant offers 
now showered upon the fortunate possessor of the plant. 
One offered a hundred, another three hundred, a third 
a thousand, and another furious nnemonomaniac went 
as high as three thousand francs. 

* My fortune is made !’ said M. TlachcUeur to himself 
with a chuckle: * however, I will not give way yet; for 
the longen 1 hold out, the higher will be the offers.’ 
Meanwhile the flowers withered, and the seed alone 
remained on the stalk : the anemone fever raged fiercer 
than over; but all offers were vain. M. Wuchelieur 
persisted in refusing either to give or sell the seed. 
This was not to lie endured ; a company was formed to 
. send out a vessel to the East, for the sole purpose of 
obtaining the seed of the anemone ; and all Paris was 
aboht to join in the enterprise, when M. Saint- Aulaire, 
a minister of state, undertook to procure it in an easier, 
though scarcely so honourable a manner. 

In his frequent visits to M. Bachclicur’s garden, 
having observed that the seed of the anemone, like that 
of the burdock, adhered, when quite rij)©, to any woollen 
texture that happened to come in contact with it, he 
dressed himself in his robes of office, and wemt once 
more to visit the garden and its envied owner, with 
whom he had made acquaintance. A lackey followed, 


s holding up the train of his gown. 

♦ When we are in the garden, and close to tl’C bed of 
I anemones,’ said he to the servant, * be sure to let the 
gown slip out of your hands.’ IM. llachelieur received 
his vlritor with* his usuM obliging politeness, and con- 
ducted him into the garden. At the moment when 
tliey reached the bed of anemones, M. Saint- Aulaire 
turned suddenly round, and pointing to a plant at the 
other side of the garden — ‘Ah,’ exclaimed he, ‘what 
a ftiperb plant is that V As he spoke, his robe fell from 
the hands of the servant, and swept over some beautiful 
anemones, which left their seed clinging to the stuff. 
The:i||nan hastily caught up the gown, and the theft 
remained concealed in its folds. 

Entirely occupied with the minister’s admiration of 
his flowers, H. Baobelieur was quite unconscious of the 
transaction f and smiling and bowing, conducted him to 
the door, little suspecting that his treacherous guest 
was carrying away with him his hopes of fortune, and 
a cure for the anemone mania in the seeds of the ane- 
; rabne. 

. The following year the anemone was to be seen in 
many gardens, and poor M. Bachelieur looked foolish 
enough when he beheld them, ami awoke suddenly from 
his dream of wealth. But alihoi^h his covetousness 
O^ay lessen our commiseration for his disappointment, 
it does bot render more excusable the fr&bd practised 
by the minister. What sentence wbuhl have pro- 
, .non^^ own action had he been; called on to 

f :;:^^biiK)srrr IN zoolooy. ■ ; -v’ ■ 

^been discovered -by ^Captain ' 

it is covered with"qiiflW" 
fore^fect are cloven,' bUi- 
■fli^S^^’pieneOT^ — News, '' 
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I* is the Ci«wn of BuTOm|sj^AuguBt tide ! 

Nor reels the Barth with her tiara's weight, 
BtttwitIigBtately,calni,hofittlnggaIt— 

Not wholly unto gladness unallled, 

Th.at tnal ron-mirtli which wears a mask of pride— 
liifts her broad brow with cxinsolons wealth elate, 
As if to ask what worthy planet-mate 
Gemmed tho clear sky, and circled by her side. 

Btill Boems 8 he ever lono; tho moon— palo face ! 

Sho makes hut servitor— for wages this, 

To hold h(!r anchored in tho sea of space: 

A nd ill her pride Eartli takes no meaner kiss 
Than from the Orb of Day, whose warm beams chase 
Tho wlntoT'a aoirow with dear siirainer's blisa 


Benoath an anoiont elm -tree's broadest sliado. 
In mood of idleness that nisteth not, 

Dull worJt-dny ploddings arc an hour forgot, 
And llnor fancies round tho soul are laid 
In tender ministration. Earth arrayed 
In August vesture is a charm id spot— 

A Bmall bright chequer on our Sombre lot— 
And fairy voices coiuo from mead and glade, 
r>oimd from the humming bee that sailcth by, 
111 the light footfall of tho bounding deer, 
And in the rivulet that trickles nigh, 

Tell ing in accents muaioally clear, 

Which float for upwards to the azure sky, 

A thousand secrets for tho Poet's ear ! 

5, 11150. * 


SMALL COURTK.SIES OF LIFE. | 

I want to tell you a scicret. Tlic way to make yoursell’ | 
pleasing to others, is to show that you care for them. 'J'he : 
whole world i« like the miller at Mansfield, * who cared for 
nobody — no, not he— because nobody oared for him.’ And i 
the whole world will serve you so, if yon give them th(j ; 
Kuino cause. Let every one, therefore, see that you do care ; 
for them, by showing them what Stome ho happily calls • 
‘ the small sweet courtesies of life,’ tiiose courtesies in , 
which there is no parade, whose voice is too still to tease, ; 
and which manifest themselves by tender and affectionate ; 
looks, and little kind acts of attention— giving others th<^ ! 
jjrcferencc in every little enjoyment at the table, in the 
field, walking, sitting, or standing. Tliis is the spirit that 
gives to your time of life, and to your sex, their sweetest 
chami.*i. It constitutes the sum-total of all the witehemft ; 
of woman. Let the world see that your first caro is for 
yourself, and you will spread the Bolitude of the upas-tree 
around you, in the same way, by the emanation of a poison 
which kills all the juices of affection in its ncfighhourhood. 
•Sucli a girl may bo adihirod for her understanding and uc- i 
complisliTnents, hut she will never bc) beloved. The seeds ' 
of Jove ean never grow but under the warm and genial in- 
fluence of kind feelings and affectionate inamicrs. A'ivacity 
goes a great way in young persons. It calls attention to , 
lM‘r who displays it; and if it then be found associated with : 
a generous sensibility, its execution is irresistible. On the i 
contrary, if it be found in alliance with a cold, haughty, ; 
selfish heart, it produces no further effect, except .ni ad- j 
verse one. Attend to this, my daughter. It flows from a ! 
heart that feels for you all the anxiety a parent can feel, I 
and not without the hope which constitutes the parent’s j 
highest happiness. May God protect and bless you !— /rfrf- 1 
iar from William Wtrf to hia Dau^kter, j 

ViGTOBiA EBGIA. ! 

The discovery of this plant was ^ihtiianicBted to the ; 
Botanical Boeicty of Lontlbn 1^ Blr Scliombiirgh, i 

and not to the Royal Geographic^ Society, as was stated | 
in Nd« 346 of this Jouniol. waa the enthusiasm i 

excited on the oedasion, that Sit Robert was instantly and | 
nnaniroously elected a foreign menibcr of the society. 


Pttbliaheii by W. & R. Cham brrs. High Street, BdinbJfe-ghr Also 
by Dv CHAMasks, Stf Argyie Btre^, Glasgow ; W. Orb, 
Amen Comer* London; and J. M^GtAsuAX, 21 D'ORbr Street, 
Dublin.— FrinU^ by W. Ae 11. CriAuimns, lEdinburgh. 
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THE PEACE QUESTION. 

Some people assert so loudly that there always will be 
war upon earth, tliat otie niif'ht almost suspect them 
of a dislike to peace. On the other hand, some of the 
friends of peace are so sanguine about the realisation 
of their favourite views, as almost to create a diversion 
in favour of war. Perhaps just views lie between. It 
m»y be quite true that mankind in general are as yet 
far from that moral state which would put an end to 
war; but we may nevertheless say, let there be as little 
war as possible, and we may encourage all rational 
plans for reducing the likelihood of its recurrence. 
Tliere is surely a prudent and sober course for a lover 
of peace, which should give offence to none, but simply 
advance the cause he advocates. 

When practical people scoff at the proposed courts of 
arbitration, they forget that there is a system nearly 
equivalent in operation at this moment. When a dis- 
pute arises between two states, a third, meaning well to 
iK)th, usually gives her friendly services in bringing 
about an amicable settlement. Great Britain and sonic 
other states arc at this time busy in patching up va- 
rious disputes tending to war throughout the c;ontinent> 
not always perhaps with the greatest wisdom or the 
highest success, but yet acting towards the very pur- 
pose contemplated in n court of arbitration for nations. 
There is nothing, therefore, so very wild in this idea. 

It may nevertheless be frankly admitted— we at least 
have no difficulty in making the admission — that cases 
will occur where no kind of mediation will serve, and 
wliere a court professing the power of arbitrating would 
only add one party more to those involved in the strife. 
To adjust a quarrel, tiicre must be a strong disposition 
to peace on at least one side, and no resolute desire of 
war on tlic other. We know that this is not always 
the case. On the contrary, it often happens that one of 
the parties is under the influence of such a passion of 
one kind or anotlier, that, in Pistol’s phrase, incision 
there must be. Who, for example, could have charmed 
the Americans ojit of tliat * earth-hungep' which im- 
pelled them intq the late Mexican war? There are 
spirits of such a towering nature among rulers, that 
remonstrance is hopeless. Let it be tried, for instance, 
will I the Emperor Nicholas, in regard to his elTbrts for 
the subju]|^Btipn of drcassial Or couM any kind of 
intervention Imvo availed with the English government 
at the close of 17$$, in keeping it from rushing into 
host ilities against Eranpe ? Iiv tliat case there was no 
injury on either side wottii speaking of to be redressed. 
The motive on the side of England was; a terror of the 
threatened spread of democracy, ;What could any court 
of ariitration have done thewf dis- 

tressing: as the consideration may be/ tl^xe api^^ no 
Kcourse but to arms. 


But it may be questioned — Should this consideration 
be so verf/ distressing? Grant all the evils attending on 
war, it is still something to which human nature has 
never pronounced itself quite repugnant. On the con- 
trary, many generous natures have professed a lore for 
it. Men in general very readily become soldiers. The 
excitement of a campaign makes up to most iiersons 
engaged in it for all its unavoidable inconveniences. 
Armies fight, without complaining of it as a hardship, 
or weeping over its consequences. We never find tin 
old soldier repentant of the course of liis life. After 
even the most disastrous wars, nations quickly regain 
tiieir usual strength, often^ indeed, prompted by their 
very losses to a degree of exertion which becomes a 
permanent good. It often appears as if invasive and 
conquering wars, tliough painful in their immediate 
effects, accomplish a great good in the long-run, by 
bringing a more vigorous national intellect to bear upon 
a weaker, and thus communicating a fresh impulse to 
(dvilisation. Though, therefore, we could riot, before- 
hand, feel entitled to say— Let there be an aggresrive 
war upon that peaceful apathetic people, in order to 
spur them forward to a better career, yet when we see 
such an effect arise from the uncaleulating and incon- 
trollablo passions of men, we may be permitted to ac- 
knowledge the benefit. All of these are considerations 
which should at least make us hesitate? before setting 
down war as an unmixed evil, or any wholly unrelieved 
outrage upon liumanity. Let it not be forgotten that 
our present English nation is a result of several war- 
like invasions and conquests — that we should not have 
been in existence but for the results of war — and that 
in point of fact every pure descendant of the Saxon 
and Norman invaders is enjoying property of ^ncli 
the Britons were despoiled: these Britons, as w%ow 
ascertained, having been themselves despoilers of a pre- 
vious race. Our country is altogether a batfle-grbutidt 
The most prized of our institutions havoleen won by 
the sword. Would ‘ peaceful suasion’ ever have seeu^d 
the revolution settlement and bill of rights ? Eqi^oe, R 
humiliating to own, has been the basis of out; eiyiiisa> 
tion; and w'e fear it must still remain, at m 
mn, untir the more general diffhaion bi knowledge 
enables mankind at large to understand theit QWri in- 
terest. To begi n the reform at tiie begiuniug, we m Ust 
address ourselves to the musses, iibt id governors; 
w^e must inform the populiur mini^ and 
under the control of reason. > : , 

We think it would be well for the peacb pariy to 
keep such things in y^w-rr^e hiean^ both tliat war ia 
not wholly avoidable id tde present State of society, 
and tliat it is not evil,; X of vaSt 

consequence, we coinsblyfe;for b ^ aiWdif a great 
moral or sodM rdfornSi to 

what 'is'iqi^',refasd)^ -fr-- just ' light. .\Stdlid^a.iB^v; 
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as tlio great bulk of roaokuid often appear, 
an instinctire common <* ieote 
:%foi^hout the mass that makes them very readily 
^^pprehend when a case ie overstated, or when visionary 
and impracticable views aro entertained. They say 
little, but it is because they view the nititter with 
indifference. The subject is then left to the patronage 
of a few possessed of warmer hearts and less reHecting 
intellects than the mass ; and the consequence is, that 
no advance is made towards the accomplishment of the 
object. If, on the contrary, the case of the reforming 
party is stated moderately, and no aim or hope ex- 
pressed beyond what common-sense admits to be capable 
of fulfilment, a very different result may ensue. 

We would have the advocates of Peace to divest their 
cause of everything which may appear extravagant 
both in tile statement of the evils to be reformed, and 
in the expression of their hopes of improved arrange- 
ments. We would not merely have them to tame them- 
selves and their language down into a strictly practical 
tone, but %yo ^vould call upon them to abstain from all 
Ulaims, asT well as clamours, which proceed upon what 
must generally be felt as a false ideal of human nature. 
We would warn them particularly against such errors 
as the advocacy of the cause of the Bomese pirates. It 
is not merely visionary, but, what is far worse, it is 
an injustice to humanity to demand that wretches of 
that kind should be treated in a mild, remonstrative, 
or eveii reformatory way. They have always as yet 
been crushed like vermin wherever they were to be 
fbuod, and they will be so treated while human na- 
ture lasts. It may be possible, no doubt, , in time to 
reclaim even the Bornesc pirates from their evil incli- 
nations, fmd we hope this will be done ; but the question 
is, what is to be done immediately or directly with a 
horde of villains whose occupation it is to plunder 
their harmless countrymen, killing the men, and carry- 
ing off into slavery the women and children? Will 
peace measures ovail there ? As well ask if a sermon 
will turn aside a bullet in its fliglit. There is a 
manfhl and righteous spirit which pronounces that 
Jiioh fiends may be dealt with summarily, and that no 
other measure will avail in driving tiiem from their 
evil courses. So ninety -nine of every hundred of the 
people of England feel. What are these to think of 
the benevolent miuority who call in rose-water surgery 
fbr such cases ? Only^that they ore a set of people too 
good for this world. 

We think it is at the same time due to the gentle- 
men who come prominently forward for the advocacy 
of Peace, to view their proceedings in the most favour- 
able light ^sible, and to make the handsomest ac- 
kuowledgment of the goodness which is at the bottom 
of the movement. If it is on error to think too well of 
huntau nature, it is a generous error. If those who 
assume the possibility of piiUiog down war, are sure to 
be looked upon as visionaryj it is the more gallant in 
thm, having such sentimentr, to come forward and 
^^ilikly avow them. Some aibwance, too, ought always 
% m br those who take up any great cause at its 
■^gputburst At Budi a time, men do not usually 
Iqie^ure their propositions with exactness, or to 
."potential counteractions. . There- 
at the first embrace of 'n'.new 
likelihoods somewhat ^0^^^ 
are- corrected, :-and moro^ 
Vbws adopted. We woifid claud for tlse l^eaOe 
considerations. Axd W 
go on with h^:of 


result within fair and rational bounds, and not to be too | 
much discobfited should they find, as we are assured 
they will, that they have damaged their cause by the 
I assumption of an extreme position. 

THE UNLAWEUL GIFT, 

The chastened glory of a bright autumnal evening was 
shining upon the yellow harvest fields of Bursley Farm, 
in the vicinity of the New Forest, and tinting with 
changeful light the dense but brOkOh masses of thick 
wood which skirted the southern horison, when Eph- 
raim Lovegrove, a care-cankered, worn-out, dying man, 

I though hardly numbering sixty years, was, at his cori- 
; stantly and peevishly-iterated request, lifted from the 
bed on whicli for many weeks he had been gradually 
and painfully wasting away, and carried in an arm- 
chair to the door. From the cottage, situated as it was 
upon an eminence, the low-lying lands of Bursley, and 
its straggling homestead, which once called him master, 
could be distinctly seen. Tlie fading eyes of the old man 
wandered slowly over the gUiaming landscape, and a 
faint smile of painful recognition stole upon his harsh 
and shrivelled features. His only son, a fine handsome 
young fellow, stood silently, with his wife, beside him 
—both, it seemed, ns keenly, though hot perhaps as 
bitterly, impressed with the scene and the thouglits it 
suggested ; and their child, a rosy youngster of about 
five years of age, clung tightly to his mother*s gown, 
frightened and awed apparently by the stern expression 
ho read upon his father’s face. A light summer air 
lifted the old man’s tliiii white locks, fanned his sallow 
cheeks, and momently revived his fainting spirit. * Ay,’ 
he muttered, * the old pleasant home, Ned, quiet, beuu- 
i tiful as ever. It’s only we who change and pass away.* 

I * The home,* rejoined the son, ‘ of which we have 
been rbbbed—lawfully robbed.* 

* I’m not so clear on that as I was,* said Ephraim 
Lovegrove, slowly and with difficulty. ♦ It was partly 
our own want of foresight — mine I mean of course: we 
ought not to have calciUttted on 

The old man’s broken accents stopped suddenly. The 
strength which the sight of his former home and the 
grateful breeze which swept up from the valley 
awakened, had quickly faded ; and the daughter-in-law^ 
touching her husband’s arm, and glancing anxiously 
at his father’s changing countenance, motioned that lie 
should be recouveyed to bed. This was done, and a few 
spoonfuls of wine revived him somewhat. Edward 
Lovegrove left the cottage ut)on some necessary busi- 
ness; and bis wife, after putting her child to bed, re- 
entered tlie sick-room, and seated herself with mute 
watchfulness by the bedside of her father-in-law. 

* Ye are a kind, gentle creature, Mary,’ said the dying 
man, whose failing giizehad been for some time fixed 
upon her pale, patient face; * as kind and gentle— more 
so, it seems to me, in this poor hovel than when we dwelt 
in yon homestead, from which you, with us, have been 
80 cruelly driven.* 

‘ Murmuring, father,* she replied in a low sweet voice, 

* would not help us. It is surely better to submit cheer- 
fully to a liard lot than to chafe and fir^t ohe’s life away 
at what cannot be hel^. But it> eaty for me,’ she 
hastily added, fearing tnat her worfiis naight sound re- 
proachfully in the old man’s ear-^* il*a eaSy for me, who 


have health, a kind husband, and my little boy left me, 
to be cheerful, but it is scircidy fio lor you, suffering in 
body and mind, and tormenied iii a thousand ways.* 

‘ Ay, girl, it has been a sharp trial ; but it will toon 
bo over. In a few hours it will matter little whither 
(dd Ephrlim LovogrovO lived and died in d pig-sty nt a 
pfidace. But I would speak of you. and Sed 
should emigrate. Thero am 
you Would he sure to Paospejp. Thkt vi^^ 
mpiembe^ opoh offered to a 8 slst-*--t 
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very chilly; my feel; and legs are cold as stonea/ He ] 
swallowed the wine, and again addressed himself/^ 
speak, but his voice was scarcely audible. * I hate j 
often thought,' he murmured, * as 1 lay here, that I 
Symons, Nichols’ clerk, from a hint he dropped, knows j 

something of— of— your mother and— aiid*^ The 

faint accents ceased to bo audible ; bujt the grasp of the ! 
(lying man closed tightly upon the frightened woman’s 
I hand, as lie looked wildly in her face as he drew her to* 
wards him, as if some important statement remained 
untold. struggled desperately for utterance, but the 

strife was vain, and brief as it was fierce : his grasp re- 
laxed, and with a convulsive groan Ephraim Lovegrove : 
fell back and expired. 

The storm which had made shipwreck of the fortunes 
of Ephraim Lovegrove had levelled with the earth 
prouder roof- trees than his. In early life he had suc- 
ceeded his father as the tenant of a farm in Wiltshire. 
He was industrious, careful, and ambitious ; and aided 
by the sum of L.500, which he received with his wife, 
and the high prices which agricultural produce obtained 
during the French war, he was enabled, at the expiration 
of his lease in Wiltshire, to become the proprietor of 
Buraley Farm. This purchase was effected when wheat 
ranged from L.30 to L.40 a load at a proportionately 
exorbitant price of L.5000. His savings amounted to 
about one-half of this sum, and the remainder was 
raised by way of mortgage. Matters went on smoothly 
enough till the peace of 1815, and the subsequent preci- 
pitate fall in prices. Lovegrove showed gallant fight, 
hoping against hope that exceptional legislation would 
ultimately bdster up prices to something like their 
former level. He was deceived. Every day saw him 
sinking lower and lower; and in the sixth year of 
peace he was reluctantly compelled to abandon the long 
since desperate and hopeless struggle with adverse for- 
tune. The interest on the borrowed money bad fallen 
considerably in arrear, and Bursley Farm was sold by 
auction at a barely sufllcient sum to cover the mortgage 
and accumulated interest. The stock was similarly dis- 
posed of, and stout Ephraim withdrew with his family 
to a small cottage in the neighbourhood of his old home, 
possessed, after his debts were discharged, of about thirty 
pounds in money and a few necessary articles of furni- 
ture. The old man’s heart was broken ; be took almost 
immediately to bis bed, and after a long agony of phy- 
sical pain, aggravated and embittered by mental dis- 
(luietude and discontent, expired as wc have seen, worn 
out in mind and body. 

Tlie future of the surviving family was a dark and 
anxious one. Edward Lovegrove, a frank, kindly-tem- 
pered young man, accustomed, in the golden days of 
iarming, to ride occasionally after the hounds as well 
equipped and mounted as any in the field, was little 
fitted for a struggle for daily bread with the crowded 
competition of the world. He liad several times endea- 
voured to obtain a situation as bailiff, but others more 
fortunate, perhaps better qualified, filled up every va- 
cancy that offered, and the almost desperate man, but 
for the pleading helplessness of his wife and child, would 
have sought shelter in the ranks of the army— that grave 
in which s^. many Withered prospects and broken hopes 
lie buried. As aSu^ with disappointed men, his mind 
dwelt with datly-augmenting bitterness upon the persons 
at whose hands the last and decisive blows which had 
destroyed his home had been received. Bandars the 
mortgagee he looked upjini as a monster of perfidy and 
injustice; M especially Nichols the attorney, who bad 
euperintendeil and dlr^ted the sale of the Bursley home- 
steady was. regarded by him with the bitterest dislike. 
Other causes ga've Intensity to this vindictive feeling. 
The sou of the attorney, Arthur Nichols, a wild, dis- 
sipated young mSia« had been a comp^tor for the hand 
0 Widow Clarke, and 

nbw wi® . It was^^^n^^^^ ail re- 

in^lable br %rpmb should ad- 

mit^ M Seek to vtd. pretty and ^tle Mary Clarke but 
it was'de&ed Strange by^^ kheW his filter’s , 


grasping, mercenary disposition, that should have been 
so eager for tbe match, well knowing, as he did, for the 
payments passed through his hsnd^ thSt the widow’s 
modest annuity terminated with her life* It was also 
known, and wonderingly commented imon, that te 
attorney was himself an anxious suitor for the widow’s 
hand up to the day of her sudden and unexpected dCr 
cease, which occurred about three years after her daugh- 
ter’s marriage with Edward Lovegrove. Immediately 
after this event, as if some restraint upon his pent-up 
malevolence ha(l beem removed, the elder Nichols mani- 
fested the most active hostility towards tbe Lovegroves j 
and to his persevering enmity it was generally attri- 
buted that Mr Sandars liad availed himself of the power 
of sale inserted in the mortgage deed to cast his unfor- 
tunate debtor helpless and homeless upon the world. 

Sadly passed away the weary, darkening days with 
the young couple after the old man’s deatb.^ ;T^^ ex- 
penses of his long illness had swept hvf&y the little 
money saved from tbe wreck of the farm ; and it re- 
quired the sacrifice of Edward’s watch and some silver 
teaspoons to defray the cost of a decent funeral. At 
last, spite of the thriftiest economy, all was gone, and 
they w'ere penniless. • 

* You have nothing to purchase breakfast with to- 
morroAV, have you, Mary?’ said tltfe husband, after par- 
taking of a scanty ton. The mother had feigned only 
to eat : little Edward, w^hose curly head was lying in her 
lap as ho sat asleep on a low stool beside her, had her 
share. 

* Not a farthing,’ she replied mildly, even cheerfiilly, 
and the glance of her gentle eyes was hopeful and kind 
as ever. ’ But bear up Edward : we have still the fiirni- 
turc ; and w'erc that sold at once, it would enable us to 
reach XiOndon, where you know so many people have 
made fortunes who arrived there as poor as we.’ 

‘ Something must be done, that is certain,* replied 
the husband. *Wo have not yet received an answer 
from Siilisbury about the porter's place I have apxdied 
for.’ 

‘ No;, hut I would rather, for your sake, Edward, that 
you filled such a situation at some place further off, 
where you were not so w^elllknown.’ 

Edward Lovegrove sighed, and presently rising from 
his chair, walked towarcis a chest of drawers that stood 
at the further end of the room. His wife, who guessed 
his intention— for the matter had been already more 
than once hinted at— followed him with a tearful, appre- 
hensive glance. Her husband played tolerably well — 
wonderfully in the wife’s opinion— upon the flute, aiid 
a few weeks after their marriage, her mother had pur- 
chased and presented him with a very handsome one 
with silver kep. Ho used, in the old time, to accom- 
pany his wife in the simple ballads she sang so sweetly ■ 
— aud now this last memorial of the past, linked as it 
was with tender and pious memories, must be parted 
with! Edward Lovegrove had not looked at it for, 
months; his life, of late so out of tunef would have 
made harsh diB(;ord of its music ; and as he took teth 
the case, and, fro u the mere force of habit, moii^ned 
the joints, and placed the pieces together, a flbod^^^^^t^^ 
bitterness swelled his heart to think that thie eblace of 
* lang syne’ must be sacrificed to their hard tiebessitics. 
He blew a few tremulous and imperfect bote®* Which 
awakened the little boy, who was immediately clamour- 
ous that mammy should sing and daddy play they 
used to do. 

‘Shall we try, Mary,* said the huaband, ‘to please 
tlie child?* Poor Mary bbwed her head: her heart 
was too full to speak, lihe fidtist played the pr^Ode 
to a favourite air several titea oyer before m 
could sufficiently command her TOidfi tb oomthence the 
song ; and she had Of the second 

line when she Stopped choked with emotlott, and burst 
info an agony 

‘ It la usel^a , Mary/ aald Edward Lovegrove 
soothingly, as hh tee add put by the flute. ‘ I wiU fo/: 
bed at dhOe» ' for to and from Ohristebttreb, whte ' 
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;^&ii^siiilK)iie it, is « tonjf wAlk.* He kiascd bis 
^ % and went up stairs. The mother 

sck)n alterwardfi put her boy to rest; and after 
. tu6kiQjr wistfully ibr a few moments at the worn and 
hsurgard features of her husband at he lay asleep, re- 
descended the stairs* and busied herself with some neces- 
sary household work. 

As she was thus employed, a slight tap at the little 
back windoer struck her ear, and looking sharply 
round, she recognised the pale, uncouth features of 
Symons, lawyer Nichols* deformed clerk and errand 
man, who was eagerly beckoning her to open the 
casement. This was the person of whom Ephraim 
Povegrove had spoken just previous to his death. 
Symons, who had never known father or mother, 
had passed his infancy and early boyhood in the 
parish workhouse, from whence he had passed into 
the service of Mr Nichols, who, finding him useful, and 
of some capacity, had retained him in Jiis employ to 
the present time, but at so bare a stipend, as hardly 
sufficed to keep body and soul together. Poor Symons 
WAS a meek, enduring drudge, used to the mocks and 
baffets. of the world ; and except under the infiuence 
of strong f.xcitement, hardly dared to rebel or murmur, 
even In spirit His acquaintance with the Lovegrove 
fkrnily aroso from his* being placed iu possession of the 
furniture and stock of Ilursley Farm under a writ of fi. 
/a. issued by Nichols. On the day the inventory was 
taken^ in preparation for the sale, a heavy piece of 
timber which he was assisting to measure fell upon his 
left foot, and severely crushed it. From his master he 
received only a malediction for his awkwardnuss ; but 
ybttngr Mrs Lovegrove — not so much absorl>ed in her 
own grief as to be indifferent to the sufferings of others 
— liad him brought carefully into the house, and lierself 
tended his. painful hurt with the gentlest care and 
compassion, aud ultimately effected a thorough cure. 
This kindness to a slighted, deformed being, wiio before 
had scarcely comprehended the meaning of the word, 
powerfufiy ufibeted Symons ; and he had since frequently 
endeavoured, in his shy, awkward way, to testify the 
deep gratitude he felt towards his benefactress, of 
whose present extreme poterty lie, in comrnor' with 
every other inhabitant of the scattered hanilct, had of 
course become fully cognisant. Charity 8ymons— tJic 
parish authorities had so named him, in order, doubtless, 
that however high he might eventually rise in the world, 
he should never ungratefully forget liis origin — bcckoiie»i, 
as I tiave daid, eagerly to the lone woman, and the 
iastant she o])ened the casement, he thrust a rather 
heavy bag into her hand. 

* For you,* he said hurriedly : ‘ I got it for next to 
nothing of Tom Stares ; but mind not a w'ord I God 
bless and reward you iVand before MrS Lovegrove could 
answer a word, or comprehend what was meant, he had 
disappeared 

On opening the bag, the surprised and affrighted 
woman fbumf that it couthlned a fine hen - pheasant 
and a bare 1 No wonder she was alarmed at finding 
herself iu possession of such artidcs ; for in those good 
old days game could not be lawfully sold or purchased ; 
and unless it could be distinctly proved that it came 
by gift from a qualified killer, its simple possession 
was a punishable offence: This pheasant and hare had 
doubtless been poached by Tom Stares, a notorious 
offender a^inst the game-laws : but what was to be 
i ? Spite of all the laws that were enacted upon 
, the peasant and farmer intellect of England 

V be made to attach a moral delinquency to 

: of game. A dangerous occu- 

good, and eventually sure 
to to transgressor,. prudent men agreed 
the stealing of a wooden 
the snaring of a harfe, worth 
entercii anybody’s 

‘ that Mrs Lovegrovei'- 
“ ^ bird had been llle- 

tontive ' horror : 



and shanie that would have mantled her forehead bad 
she been made the recipient of a stolen threepenny - 
worth of cheese or bacon. She liccalled to mind the 
journejs her husband must take in the morning— he 
weak, haggard for want of food— of wdiich here was an 
abundant present supply: her boy, too, who had twice 
at tea-time, ere |)e fell asleep, asked vainly for more 
broad! As these bitter thoughts glanced through her 
brain, a sharp double rap at the door caused her to 
start like a guilty thing, and then hastily undo her 
apron, and throw it over the betraying present. The 
door was not locked, and the postman, impatient of 
delay, lifted the latch, aud stepped into the room. Was 
he soon enough to observe what was on the table? 
Mary LovegroVe would have thought so, but for the 
unconcerned, indifferent aspect of the man as he pre- 
sented a letter, and said, ‘ It’s prepaid : all right ;* and 
without further remark, went away. The anxious and 
nervous woman trembled so much, tliat she could hardly 
break the seal of the letter ; and the words, as she 
strove to make out the cramped hand by the brilliant 
moonlight, danced confusedly before her eyes. At last 
she WHS able to read. 'The letter was from Salisbury, 
and announced that Mr Brodie * regretted to say, as he 
had known and respected the late Ephraim Lovegrove, 
that he had engaged a person to fill the situation u'hich 
had been vacant a few hours previous to his receiving 
Edward Lovegrove’s application.* That plank, then, 
hud sunk under them like all the rest ! A hard world, 
she thought, and but little entitled to obedience or re- 
spect front the wretches tramjded down in its iron 
course. Edward should not, at all events, depart foodless 
on Ills morning’s errand ; neither should her boy lack 
breakfast. On this she was now determined, and with 
shaking hands and fiushed cheek, she hastily set about 
preparing the bird for the morning meal— a weak and 
criminal act if you will ; but a mother seldom reasons 
when a, cliild lacks food : she only feels. 

Edward Lovegrove very easily reconciled liimsdf to 
the savoury breakfast which awaited him in tlic morn- 
ing ; and he and liis son were doing ample justice to 
it — the wife, though faint with hunger, could not touch 
a morsel — when tlie latch of the door suddenly lifted, 
and in hurried Thompson the miller, and chief con- 
stable of the Hundred, followed by an fissistant. A faint 
scream escaped from Mrs Lovegrove, and a fierce oath 
broke from her husband’s lips, ns tliey recognised the 
new-comers, and too readily divined their errand. 

*A charming breakfast, upon my word!* exclaimed 
the constable, laughing. * Koasted pheasant— no less ! 
Our information was quite correct, it apj^ears.’ 

*AYhat is the meaning of this, and wliat do you seek 
here?* exclaimed Edward Lovegrove. 

‘ You aud this game, of whicli we am informed you 
are unlawTully possessed. 1 hope,* added the constable* 
a feeling, good sort of man—* I hope you will be able 
to prove both that this half-eaten pheasant ^d the 
hare I see hanging yonder were presented to you by 
some i)erson having a right to make such gifts?* 

A painful and embarrassing pause ensued. It would 
have been useless, as far jab themselves were coneeri;ed, 
to have named Charity Symons, even liad Xiovegrbvo 
or his wife been disposed to subject him^ to the penalties 
of the law and the anget of his employer, 

* After all,* observed the constable, who saw how 
matters stood, * it is biit a money penalty.’ 

* A motwy penalty!* exclaimed Lovegrove. *It is 
imprisonment— ruin— starvation for my wife and child. ^ 
Look at these bam w alls— these threadbare gsumiehts-^ 
and say if it can mean anything elee I* : ■ 

‘ i am soriry for it,* rejoined Thoifipsbn* penalty 

is a considerable one I five poonds of 

game, vritli costs } and I am afraid, ff Bit ^bhiai tJeve- 
reux* agent— lawyer Nichols-^ptesees to charge, in 
default of payment, ' six «notiihi^ imprisonment ! Bir 
jr€gnt;^.pr6serves have eufibred greatly bflote.* 

^ It is that rascal, that !■ 

fieiteiy exdttimedLavegrayei:^^^^ 





so ; but if I don’t pny him off both for old and new one 
of these days’ — — 

‘ Tut-tut ! * interrupted the constable : * it’s no use 
calling names, nor uttering threats we don’t n^ean to 
perform. Porliaps matters may turn out better than 
you thinh. In the meantime you must appear before 
Squire Digby, and so must your hare jind what remains 
of your l)reakfftst.’ , 

Arrived before the magistrate, the prisoner, taken in 
'flagrant (klitf had of course no valid defence to offer. 
The" justice remarked upon the enormity of the offence 
committed, and refp'etted exceedingly that he could not 
at once convict and punish the delinquent; but as the 
statute required that Wo magistrates should concur in 
the conviction, the case would be adjiurned till that 
day week, when a petty sessions would be held. In the 
meantime he should require bail in ten pounds for the 
prisoner’s appearance. This woiild liavc been tanta> 
mount to a sentence of immediate imprisonment, had 
not the constable, who had been formerly intimate with 
the Lovegroves, stepped forward and said, that if the 
prisoner would give him his word that he would not 
abscond, lie would bail him. This was done, and the 
necessary formalities complete, the husband and wife 
took their sad way homewards. 

What was now to be done? ' Their furniture, if sold 
at its liighest value, would barely discharge the penal- 
ties incurred, and they*would be homeless, penniless, 
utterly without resource ! The wife vrept bitterly, ac- 
cusing herself as the cause of this utter ruin ; her hus- 
band indulged in fierce and senseless abuse of Nichois, 
and in a paroxysm of fury seized a sheet of letter- 
paper, tore it hastily in halves, and scribbled a letter to | 
the attorney full of threats of the direst vengeance, i 
This crazy epistle he signed * A Kuined Man,’ and with- 
out pausing to reficct on what he was doing, despatched 
his little boy to the post-ofilcc with it. This mad pro- 
ceeding appeared to have somewhat relieved him : he 
grew calmer, strove to console his wife, went out and 
obtained credit at the chandler’s — the first time they 
had made such a request — for a few necessaries; and 
after a short interval, the unfortunate couple were once 
more discussing their sad prospects with calmness and 
partially^-renewed hope. More than once Edward Love- 
grove wished he had not sent the letter to Nichols ; but 
he said nothing to his wife about it, and she, it after- 
wards appeared, iiad been so pre-oceupied at the time, 
as not to heed or inquire to whom or of what he was 
writing. 

On the third day after Edward Lovegrove’s appear- 
ance before the magistrate, he set off about noon for 
Ohristchurcb, in order to dispose of his flute — a sacrifice 
which could no longer bo delayed. It was growing 
late, and his wife was sitting up in impatient expecta- 
tion of his return, when an alarm of ‘Fire’ was raised, 
and it Was announced that a wheat-rick belonging to 
Nichole, who farmed in a small way, was in flames. 
Many of the villagers hastened to the spot; but the fire, 
by the time they arrived, had been effectually got 
under, and after hanging about the premises a short 
time;, they turned homewards. Edward Xiovegrove 
joined a party of them, and incidentally remarked that 
he had been to Christchurch, where he had met young 
Nichols, and ha*d some; rough words with him : on his 
return, the young man had passed him on horseback 
when about two mftea distant from the elder Nichols’ 
liouse, and just as he . (Loyegrore) neared the attorney’s 
premises^? the rick hurst Into ftAtnes. ' This relation 
elicited Very liti^ rentark at the time, and bidding his 
companions gbod-nj|dit, X^ye^ove haetened home. 

* The cohstahles aim looking for yoli.* sliid a young 
woman, abrnpttV; enlerihgj: the . cdm)Eidl^> shop, whither 
Edward T^iVegroye had proceeded the- fdUoning Anorn- 
ing to diiicharge the ttifiki^ deht he had incurred. 

‘ For me?’ , ejcclalm^ the ViArtled^^^ 

, ‘ Yea, for you; and,^:added the; girTw^ 

look and whisper, ' last night. I 

would adtlif you to nmke yohtaelf ecarpe for a time.' , 


Her words conveyed no definite meaning to Edward 
Lovegrove’s mind. The fire t Conetables after him I 
He left the shop, and took, with haatV steps* his way to 
the cottage, distant over the fields ahottt a .quarter of a 
mile. ;/';V ■ 

‘Lawyer Nichols’ fire,* he muttered as he hurried 
along. ‘ Surely they do not mean to accuse me of that 
The sudden recollection of the threatening letter he 
had sent glanced across and smote, as with the stroke of ■ 
a dagger, upon his brain. * Good God I to what have 1 
exposed myself ?* 

His agitation was excessive ; and at the instant the 
constables, who had been to his home in search of . htin, 
turned the corner of a path, a few paces ahead, and 
came full upon him. In his confusion and terror he 
turned to flee, hut so weakly and irresolutely, that ho 
was almost immediately overtaken and secured. 

‘ r would not have believed this of you, Edward LovO- 
grove,’ exclaimed the constable. 

* Jlelieved what?’ ejaculated the bewildered man. 

‘ That you would have tried to rt^venge yourself oh 
Lawyer Nichols by such a base, dastardly trick. But 
it’s not my business to reproach you, and the less you 
say the better. Come along.’ ^ 

As they passed on towards the magistrate’s house, an 
eager and curious crowd gradually (M)llocted and accom- 
panied them ; and just as they reached Digby Hall, a 
distant convulsive scream, and his name frantically 
pronounced by a voice which the prisoner but too well 
recognised, told him that his wife had heard of his cap- 
ture, and was hurrying to join him. He drew back, 
but his captors urged him impatiently on ; the halL 
door was slammed in the faces of the crowd, and hp 
found himself in the presence of the magistrate and the 
elder Nichols. 

The attorney, who appeared to be strongly agitated, 
deposed in substance that the prisoner bad been seen 
by his son near his premises a few minutes before the 
fire bur.st out ; that he had abused and assaulted young 
Mr Nichols but n few hours previously in the market 
at Christclmndi ; and that he had himself received a 
threatening letter, which he now produced, only two 
days before, and whicdi he believed to be in the pri- 
soner’s handwriting’ 

The prisoner, bewildered by terror, eagerly denied 
that he wrote the letter. • 

Tins unfortunate denial was easily disposed of, by 
the production, by the constable, of a half sheet of letter- 
paper found in the cottage, the ragged edge of which 
precisely fitted that of the letter. Edwarq Lovegrovo 
would have been fully committed at once, but that the 
magistrate thought it desirable that the deposition of 
Arthur Nichols should be first formally taken. This 
course was reluctantly acquiesced in by the prosecutor/ : 
and the prisoner was remanded to the next day. 

The dismay of Charity Symons, when he found tlikt 
his well-intentioned present had only brought ac^ir 
tional suffering upon the Lovegroves, wa# intense ai^ 
bitter; but how to help them he knew not. He,. had 
half made up his mind to obtain— no matter by 
means — a sight of certain papers which be had 
dimly suspected would make strange revelidiona: 
matters affecting Mary Lovegrove, whea tba airpst of 
her husband on a charge of iacendiaris^ J^boroUghly 
determined him to risk the expediofit be hi^d Ihng hesi- 
tatingly contemplated. The chai^, he wiM 
fled in his ovm mind, was an atroc^us fabrieatlV^^^^ 
strongly as circumstances seemed to cedaur and con- 
firm it. ■ 

The clerk, as he sat 

silently pursuing his ill-paid drudi^ry/hoticad that his ^ 
employer was strangely restless, 

and savagely impatieni fsf the 

most necessary 

now near the end of CletobeK Vnd Sym re- 
spectful bow, left ; 4 feat minutes afterward 

the attorneyv'lbdVing 'Im^ed desfc/ijiV^n::';: 

chest, piac^ in bis pocket, follow^ /v: 




Tsro boiirs liad eUitted, wh6n 
lidbe by way/ walked kitdheii/ 

ascended the- atairi^ abd/gli^^^ .to-the 

Snnei^y pti vate office* Theife was aiid he dared 

not liflit a candle j but the faidtiliarUght fortunately 
enabled him to moTe about without atumblihg or 
noise. He mounted the office steps, and inserted the 
edgre of a sbar]^ broad chisel between the lock and the 
lid of a heavy iron-bound box marked ‘ C.* The ease 
and suddenness nifith which the lid yielded to the 
powerful effort he applied to it, overthrew his balance, 
and he with difficulty saved himself from falling on the 
door* The box was not locked, and on putting his hand 
into it, he discovered that it was entirely empty 1 The 
tell-tale papers bad been removed, probably destroyed ! 
At the moment Symons made this exasperating dis- 
covery, the sound of approaching footsteps struck upon 
his startled senses, and shaking with fright, he had 
barely time to descend the steps, and coop himself up 
in a narrow cupboard under one of the desks, wlien the 
Kichols, father and son, entered the office — the former 
with a candle in his hand. 

‘We are private here,’ said the father in a low, 
guarded Vfjicej ‘ and I tell you you must listen to reason.’ 

‘I dou’t like it a bit,* rejoined the young man. ‘It’s 
a cowardly, treacherous business ; and as for swearing 
1 saw him near the fire when it so strangely burst out, 
i Won’t do it at any price.* 

‘ Listen to me, you foolish, headstrong hoy,’ retorted 
the elder Nichols, ‘before you decide on beggary for 
yourself, and ruin — the gallows, perhaps, for me.* 

‘ Wh-e-e-e-w 1 Whyt what do you mean ? * 

* I will tell you. You already know that Mary Wood- 
hbttse married Kobert Clarke against his uncle’s con- 1 
sent} you dw know that Robert Clarke died about five 
years alter the marriage, and that the seventy pounds 
a year which the unde allowed his nephew to keep him 
from starvation was continued to be paid through me 
to his widow.* 

. * Yes, 1 have heard all this before.* 

‘But you do not know,* continued the attorney in an 
increasingly-agitated voice, ‘ that about six years after 
Bbbeyt Oiarke’s death, the uncle so far relented towards 
the wi^bw and daughter->though he would never see 
either of themr^as to increase the annuity to two hun- 
dred pounds, and that at his death, four years since, he 
bisqu^thed Mrs Clarke five hundred pounds per an- 
hum, with succession to her daughter: all of which* 
sums, 1, jpaartly on account of your riot and extrava- 
gance, ha ve appropriated.* 

* (h)Oid hekven— what a horrible affair I What would 
^oU liave me do ? ’ 

^ ^ I have told you. The dread of discovery has de- 
stroyed my; heidth, and poisoned my existence. Were 
he once out pl^ the counti^^ his wife would doubtless 
follow him i doteetten would be difficult; conviction, as 
1 wiU mdpmgult, impossibk^^ 

There wg^wnore said to the same effect ; and the son, 
ut the close of a Ibufi ^hd troubled colloquy, departed, 
after promising to ‘ consider of it’ 

Hb had been gone but a few minutes; the elder 
Kichols was silently meditating the perilous position in 
whickhe M when a noiseless step ap- 

.1^ behind 'heavy '.hand was 
'hii.' Shpulder*'-;. ■. Hb-';started*'^ldly ; 



* Kot soj* rqjoined the deformed clerk. Ids pale, un; 
couth, but expressive features gleaming with wild exul- 
telion in the iidear starfigh^ ‘ God has at last enabled 
me to < requite yoUr kindness to a contemned outcast. 
Fear not for to-morrow. Your husband is safe, and 
you are rich.* With these words he vanished. 

On the next ^ was placed in the 

magistrate’s hands from Mr Nichols, stating that cir- 
cumstances had Come to the writers knowledge which 
convinced him that Fdward Lbvegrove was entirely 
innocent of the ofihnce imputed to him that the letter; 
which he had destroyed, bore quite another meaning 
from that which he had first attributed to it ; and that 
he consequently abandoned the prosecution. On further 
inquiry, it waw found that the attorney had left his 
house late the preceding night, accompanied by his son, 
had walked to Christchurch, and from thence set off 
post for Loudon. His property and the winding up of 
bis affairs had been legally confided to his late clerk. 
Under these circumstances the prisoner was of course 
immediately discharged; and after a private interview 
with ISymons, returned in joy and gladness to his now 
temporary home. He was accompanied by the noisy 
felicitations of his neighbours, to whom his liberation 
and sudden accession to a considerable fortune liad be- 
come at the same moment known. As he held his 
passionately-weeping wife in his arms, and gazed with 
grateful emotion in her tearful hut rejoicing eyes, he 
whispered, ‘That kind act of yours towards the de- 
spised hunchback has saved me, and enriched ou. 
child. “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy I*” 

SELF-IMPOSED TAXATION. 

Tub ratio of taxation as respects different classes has 
been a topic frequently discussed, and it seems to be a 
generally -confirmed impression that the humbler or 
manual labouring population pay a largely-dispropor- 
tionate share of all the taxes that are levied. This is 
true in one sense, but not in another. There are two 
kinds of taxation— involuntary and voluntary: of the 
involuntary, the classes referred to can scarcely be said 
to contribute anything. I^et us take the case of a 
Scottish rural labourer, with whose mode of life we are 
best acquainted. His house, which has at most three or 
four windows, is subject to ho tax: his small garden or 
patch of ground is equally exempt : the clothes of him- 
self and family, made from native Wool, and from cotton 
or flax, are also untaxed : the fiimily food, consisting of 
oatmeal porridge, milk, eggs, bread, cheese, potatoes, 
with usually a little ham and butcher meat, is likewise 
untaxed : Ids Bible is ][>rinted on untaxed paper,* and 
bound with untaxed leather: the furniture of his cot- 
tage, made firom plain materials, is liable to no fiscal 
exaction; he pays not a farthing for his seat in the 
parish church : for his bapttem, matriiue, and funeral, 
no fee is sought or taken the parisn huni^; in 
short, all the ordinances of ri^gtoh^ a^ to him free : the 
pressure of poor-tateSi roadri^te^, imd county-rates,^h^ 
never feels, tor the rato coUector nerek enters his door 
any more than the tax c6fiieMr* v cradle to Ms 

grave, the manual laboutof la 

a'singie’hour ihrmers;' 

and Other 

taermhf 










iUe: 45i»iWtity cpnsanifld among the adjilt paleB ia all 
t life, 09 they wei« ^cct|;ftinod ioi I84], the fnU 

:;^ portiona would fall to the sHai^ of eaoh'^^^ : : ; 

' In England, S*aiO g«^Q9, or gallona^^^^ 

■ ; ; Sootlfliid, i w<i8 ... ». u* ... 

iMiiwid, a-ifiD M. ... 34 «. 

<0n brandy there is expended the sum of L.3,281,2.50 
per annum ; but thii liquor Is consumed chiefly by the 
middle and higher classes. [Of wines of various kinds 
no account is taken ; for they are not used by the classes 
to \vhom we are referring.] 

♦While whisky is the chief excisable liquor used in 
Scotland and Ireland, beer in its various forms is con> 

: snmed principally in England. By the most careful 
ciitculations, it would appear that the sum spent annu- 
ally cm beer; ale, and'porter, athounts to L.2 5,383, 16.5. 

♦ Next^ as regards tobacco, in its various forms. The 
quantity of manuftictiired tobacco upon wliidi duty was 
paid in 1849 was 27,480,621 lbs., and of manufactured 
tobacco and snuff 20.5,066 lbs., yielding a revenue of 
I/.4, 408,01 7, 14.S. lid. The retiiil price ranges from 48. 
to 14s. per lb., l7-20th8, or 85 per cent, of the whole 
being, of the lowest price here named, and only about 2 
per cent, being of the highest quality — proportions 
■ vrhieh wef^ stated by several respectable manufacturers 
wlio gave evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons in 184.5. On the same authority we are told 
that an addition is made of other ingre<lients in the 
prbcesscB'Of manufacture, amounting to 15 per cent, 
upoti the 85 per cent., which consists of cut or shag, 
and roil tobacco, while the snuff, which comprises 13 
out of 15 parts of the remainder, admits of an increased 
weight to the extent of from 50 to 60 per cent. The 
average price of six qualities of tobacco is at present 
5s. 2d. per lb., and that of the five qualities of snuff is 
7s. 6d. per Ib^ The great bulk of the consumption falls 
up/m the lowest-priced quality of tobacco, which is 3d. 
per o«., or 48. per' lb. It cannot, therefore, give an ex- 
aggorated view of the sum expended for this article, if 
we assume that lowest price as being paid for the whole. 
In regard to snuff, a larger proportion of the whole than 
in the case of tobacco is used by the middling and easy 
classes^ to whom the difference of a penny in the price 
of an ounce of snuff cannot be any object, niid who 
Tarely, if ever, will buy the most inferior quality. The 
prices^ it will b^ seen, run from 5s. 4d. to 8s. per lb. ; if 
we fjake the mean of these two prices as the average of 
the whol^that is, 63. 8d. per Ib.—we slmll probably 
be within the mark. At these rates, the cost to the 
cohsiimprs generally will be as follows : — 

S6,8liS,S0e Ibe^ of tobacco, at 4s. per lb., - 1. .'i, 372,4/51 

5,5^544 lbs. wmff, at 8d., . - - l,84r,,7Hl 

54g,6iri]LiiK. EngUsh-made sugars at 34., - 247,325 


; ^^otal for Britifili-Tnaiiuf.'ictnrcd, 
fKNS^OM foreiga-maniifacturad at 12.s , 


L.7,405,S()7 
123, (M(J 


value as paid by constimers, L 7, 303, 507 

w’hich amount would yield 50 per cent, above the cost 
of the tot^CO iiO imported, and the diity paid tlicreon 
moderate increase to deh'ay all the expenses of 
inanufactuTe^anfl the charges attendant upon the re- 
tailing of an article nearly the whole of which is paid 
for in copper coins. ■ 

Mf it be conceded that the sums here brought forward 
are justified by the facts and calculations on which they 
atabasedy it would appear that the people, and chiefly 
the wprking-daSscs of England, Scotland; and Ireland, 
vbintlt^ly ta^ for the enjoyment of only 

of which is of any absolute neces- 
, ;eii^;^^■.||le,.fuUpwing amount 

..." ' ■ .t.20,Clo,aOB , 


spirits, - , t.20,CJO,ao« 

* ' 3,881,2fl0' 

|i;.-.,'..,V..total-of8pIrltB, ■ . . LQAjhai 4^. 


i emount ti^iition may be judged 

flntn tbese figures;: we triay easily ihiaginC the in- 
creased de^ee, of com Olid prosperity among the 
humblq|r classes generaliy by the disuse of s^lHts and 
other ministrants of iirtemperance. Tliero; is one ^n> 
sideration aHsing out of this view of the subject which 
is of a painful character, and whichy if it were hopelest 
of cure, would - be* most disheartening to all who desire 
that the moral progress of the people should advance at 
least at an equal pace with their physical progress^ It 
is, that among the working-classes so very large a por- 
tion of the earnings of the male head of the family is 
devoted by him to his personal and sensual gratifications. 

It has been computed that, among those whosO.earnings 
a^ from lOs; to^ lSs. weekly, at least one-half is Spent 
by the man upon objects in which the other members 
of the family have no share. Among artisans earning 
from 20s. to 30s. weekly, it is said tliat at least one-third 
of the amount is in many cases thus selfishly devoted. 
That this state of things need not be» and that, if the 
people generally wero better instructed as regards their 
social duties, it would not be, may skfely be inferred 
from the fact, that it is rarely, if ever, found to exist in 
the numerous cases where earnings not greater than those 
of the artisan class are all that are gained by the head 
of the family wlien employed upon matters where edu- 
cation is necessary. Take even the case of a clerk with 
a salary of L.80 a year, a small fraction beyond 30s. 
a w'cek, and it would be considered quite exceptional if 
it were found that anything approaching to a fourth 
part of the earnings were spent upon objects in which 
the wife and children should have no share. The peer, 
the merchant, the cleric, the artisan, and the labourer, j 
are all of the same nature, born with the same propen- 
sities, atid subject to the like influences. It is true they 
arc placed in very difi’erent circumstances — the chief 
difference Iwing that of their early training — one, hap- 
pily, which it is quite possible in some degree to 
remedy, and that by means which would in many ways 
add to the sum of the nation’s prosperity and respect- 
ability.^ 

Little remains to be added. It must be apparent 
that through the use of intoxicating a^nts the manual 
labouring - classes, who are the principal consumers, 
contribute a very large sum annually to the exchequer 
— probably ten millions in the aggregate. This is not 
the place to debate the much-vexed question, whether 
taxation should be direct or indirect. The fact is at 
least concluKive, that by the present system, taxation is 
iu a great measure the penalty of improvidence, and 
comparative exemption from fiscal burthens the reward 
of the prudently temperate and economical. 
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j A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

DWARKAWArTH TAaoRR-^A N'ATIVB FKTK— PAaBXS MKBCHANTB 
— DUM.nVM — CATCUrWO COf.D~tHll’aAC1tS — A VOKSXOOir AT 
THR MIKT, 

January 9 — Dwarkanauth Tagore, a very wealthy 
native Baboo, of high character and: g^at influence, 
gave the party I mentioned yeatenlay in his garden 
house. He is not so popular among his own oduntry- 
mcn as he is with the Europeans, althongli he enter- 
tains them in a most princely men4ier, jnid gives 
away a great deal of ihmwy to the ppor.^^; ^^^ 
sider him as a sort of renogdde from thl^ 
because he laughs at absi^rd cu^ihs, disregards ob- 
jectionable Biii)erBtitionS| U*»v IP* 

manners are rcally Very Bias although tie to 
not adopted our dreM, nor ^ Christian, ltd 

is by birth A tohmih, of caste of 

does; be owns a great dedi;df: tod W abmxtiCal* 
oUttai’.ahd also ih' temdto'^to^^ the:coU]ri!,try ).:'.4hd,i8 ' 

his tobtx are tttoe^tionabtd, he dertald 

dcig^e of outward fispedt even ton thS W 

lightened mutt l>e awafe of ihe 
iirSttodd, t tokh theijr^ to 





tate or admire him who has bravely thrown off thei^ 
prcfjudioes. Their tnm sentiments we can never know, 
IVe cannot penetrate into their domestic sanctuaries^ to 
hear their honest opinions, , if they iavc such; ^ their 
fiiinlliar conversations with their friends^ If wp oonid, 
we might discover what we now only guess at, and so 
think better ora race who appear to us only as a money- 
making, money doVlng, reserved, andT little-enlightened 
clasSf almost the slaveaof gidd ; fw they are all engaged 
in trade, even the landed proprietors, and they let out 
their ground in small patches to the lower ranks, exact- 
ing from the poor day-labourer a rent exorbitant for his 
meana Most of these Baboos speak English pretty 
well. They adopt as much of our habits as they dare, 
and they live as much with us as their rules of cas^ 
admit ot* Tliey are very efficient partners in our mer- 
cantile houses, and they therefore must, in the course of 
time, follow iu the bolder wake of Dwnrkanautli, whose 
intelligent fearlessness has led him to overstep the 
boundary line half a century before the rest of his coun- 
trymen. 

llis party this night was in honour of one of our great 
ladies who iS going home — a farewell—and he had 
spared no pains to make the fC'te agreeable. Expense, 

1 fancy, he never thinks of. The garden-house is about 
three miles from Calcutta, on the road to Dum-Dum, and 
the invitation being to a ball and supper, Edward, Caro- 
and I dined quietly with Mr Black and Helen, and 
liad a good romp with the children, magic music, and 
all sprts of tilings, before dressing. Mr Black is one of 
the partners in Dwarkanauth’s house, so that felt 
as if connected with our entertainer. As we drove up 
the long sweep from the entrance-gate of the garden, 
I was taken quite by surprise, for every tree was illu- 
minatcd^Uie gate it^f W'as a blaze of light *, and a small 
temple near the house was so brilliant, it reminded us 
all, in little, of the palace built by Aladdin's lamp. We 
drove up amid all this glory, and alighted at the foot of 
a handsome Bight of steps, where a brother of our host, 
in a fiowing native garb, was waiting to receive us. 
By liim wc were ushered into the fine suite of rooms on 
the upper storey, all thrown open to the company, and 
as ligiit as noon-day in this land of tlie sun, crowded 
with all the respectable community of Calcutta — every 
Kuropean We had almost ever seen before, and a good 
sprinkling of natives, whose graceful dress had the best 
etfect when so well disposed as we observed it to be on 
this occasion. The white muslin turban was in general 
purlicularly well put on, and the handsome shawl round 
the waist greatly improved the tunic. Some few hung 
the end of thrir Cachemire over one shoulder, like the 
belted plaid of the Highlander ; but I did not admire 
this fasliioti ; neither can I reconcile myself to the high 
stiff cap of the Tarsee, made of a dark lilac silk. Dwar- 
kanauth wps not in white ; he wore a dress of kincab — 
a rich silk ground with gold fiowers, made up to the 
collar -bone, leaving the throat hare, and with open 
hanging sleeves. The white shirt was underneath this, 
and longer, coming down over the trousers like a short 
scanty petticoat, which did not look well. On his head 
lie had a gr^n velvet c^P with a gold band and tassel — 
not Uearly so becoming to Hindoo features as the turban 
— and a shikw], worth more than you or I would give for 
it, roiind hiil W^t, He reixiived his company with ease 
Rttd digotty, making us all ffiel at home in the house of 
thU iperch^ prince. ^ our arrival the 

fireweVki l^an. I Mve seen very%w in my life, none 
very goqqi so purhap# X thought nipro of these than they 
merits i but I re^y: cannot fancy any show more 
lUayicaL ! Besides nfid spires of fiame, and stars 

of fire, inefeasing into streams as they descended, a play 
of fountains api)earing; % down 

showers of sparks one), fgalnsy the other, kmazed me 
%with its ektrawdinary heodly : It was the realisation 
of the fountain of : . tale. There 

w'as a foriress, to(^ attacked^ 

up ships--T»dt^thsr a^^^ ^fbet created by 

.'i/siipptc nieaniir:^iSo]p^;:w W^ilhferior tolhe 


displav of the same sort time before by 

Dwarkanaiithi if soj we haye W vh^ w idea at home 
of the perfection of the pyrOteohnib krt In 

beautiful exhibition lasted about an hOttfr Hie gue^^^ 
watching it from the veranda, while the (»Wfwd\of inatiyes 
outside surrounded the tank, whicli was the tH^ 
of these experiments, theii* dusky forms w^ tul^i^ie 
fiery region of which for the hioment they seemed tO^ he 
the fit inhabitants. Tlie hall immediately followed ; atid 
a costly supper, served exactly in our oWn style# 
eluded this very handsome entertainment* 

10/A.— This must surely bo the dinner-giving season : 
every evening there is a party somewhere. Edward 
and Caroline are liardly ever now at home; and il^r 
friends are so hospitable, we are generally included 
in the invitations; we have the wisdom, however, to 
accept very few. We could not, in our position, con* 
tinue Bucii a course of gaiety, and we therefore think it 
more prudeitt not to entangle ourselves in soidly-busy : 
a life. To some of the hurra khanas we go without any 
feeling of this sort, because people in high places con- 
sider these dinners a part of tlieir duties, and ext>ectf 
no return. At one of tliese we assisted to-night : nearly 
forty people, and a great round of beef and other big ^ 
joints of a like nature ; but a dish in the secfihd course ^ 
w'as wlmt most drew my attention. It was a corner 
dish — a pyramid — most ingeniously erected, of snipes, 
as they pile cannon-balls or turnips. 1 hope I am not 
growing affected : 1 did not use to be so ; but 1 took a 
horror at this dish, which 1 daresay was considered a 
wonder of beautiful invention by tlic cooks and the klian- 
somaun. The great quantity of large pieces of beef and 
mutton is far from pleasant late at night in this hot 
climate ; but those horrid snipes, with all the hard part 
of the heads turned out, seemed like a mount of Skulls : 
nothing would have induced mo to eat one of them. 
Indeed these very crowded eating- parties are not agree- 
able. Do you remember what our witty friend called 
the dinners of sixteen and eighteen which with us at 
home arc reckoned full-sized ? — ' A meeting of credi- 
tors ! * 

12/A. — Another sort of dinner to wliicli we feel privi- 
leged to go is among the family connexions ; and we had 
particular pleasure in dining this evening with Mr Black 
and Helen, laicause two Tarsce morcliants, father and 
son, w'cre to be of the party. It did loo^ a little strange 
to see them iu their wliite dresses and curious high caps 
seated so much at their ease among us. Their manners, 
however, quite fit them for our society, which tbisy seem 
to enjoy — the lady-part of it particularly. They speak 
English Avitii siiflicient fluency to carry on a conversa- 
tion very comfortably, for they are very intelligent men. 
They ate neither beef nor pork, but had ho . objection 
to any other of our dishes (I wonder if they know how 
wc make our sauces); nor do they n)ind who may have 
touched the pots and X)ans, as the Hindoos do.. They 
get their prejudices against pork from the MusSulniaas ; 
and beef they promised their Hindoo protectors never to 
toucdi, when they w'cre first received poor^ugitlves, on 
being expelled as (luebres (fire- worshippers) fromPerkii^ 
There is something peculiar both in the Ike ^ 

expression of the hnig Parsee eye. They OTft;lnu?d!y a 
handsome race, although their features nij^tilugwar^ 
their complexion not dark (a kind of 
figures good. They never carry arniSih^'^lh^ part 
of their conapact-^so they have to addict tneuitMtes 
entirely to commerce. 

13/A.— Cary and I drove out to this morn- 

ing— the artillery station, about sCven mites from Cal- 
cutta, where ifiie had a vuiii to pay to a particular 
friend, the wife of one of the It being the first 

long excursion I had made^ X hgd em^loyhieht enough 
for ray eyes during the hour we weto travelling. The : 
suburbs of this city of palaces are very mikrable. The; . 
cement with which of the 1^^ ■ 

of houses had dtice been cdvkred inems all to have been , 
washed away, showing shabby brickwork full of cra/jks, 
all so dirty, ahd desolatol I coidd hot tell whether 
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W0rQ iKMMiblo inch dwelUngi could bh inhabited^ for the 
roof wai Sa most caioi covered with vegetation. These 
ruinous ediflces are interspersed with the huts of tlio 
iovr-caf te natives ; some of them are made of mud ; some 
aiO mere frames of bamboo, with coarse matting for tho 
Myalls, neatly woven, and more durable than onu would 
suppose, except in the season of the hurricanes, when 
they all fall about like the houses children make of cards 
which we blow down in our plays with tliem. Theso 
mats are made from the fibres of the cocoa-nut, and are 
all fastened to frames attached to the bamboo poles 
supporting the roof; thus forming the slender sides of 
the cabin. One of these frames is left unfastened, and 
is raised or lifted up at the lower end upon two sticks 
made to perform the part of door-posts to this rude 
porch, about which climbing-plants are frequently clus- 
tered, giving a picturesque appearance to what is only 
a very miserable shed. The substantial part of this 
frail sneltmr is the roof, and that, indeed, is all that tho 
inhabitants feel it necessary to construct strongly, as 
their comfort mainly depends on this protection from 
the sun and tho rain. I believe there is little furniture 
within beyond a mat or two for sleeping on, a brass pot 
Which they use for bathing, cooking, and drinking, and 
which it Is a religious duty to keep scrupulously tkan, 
and the everlasting smoking pipe and cup never out of 
a native's hand and mouth, unless he is sleeping or eat- 
ing. The merest uroliins are to be seen puffing nw ay | 
before tho doors. Other strange and disgusting sights 
are to be seen, making one wish to shut the eyes, and 
look no more. There is a better sort of dwelling built 
of l^iok and mud, and roofed with a little beetle-look- 
ing red tile, made very round ; yet this house is hardly 
good enough for human beings to live in —more like 
wliat we should expect were cattle>-slicd8. Indeed the 
contrast between the palaces of the rich and the hovels 
of the poor is very painful— humiliating to the right- 
thinking everywhere, but positively ofllcnsivc here — 
owing to the sudden transition from the garden villas of 
Chowriiigher, and the noble squares of the Euiupcaii 
part of Calcutta, to the squalid quarters of the natives. 
Where their middle ranks reside we do not see ; in fact 
there really are none left in the country hereabouts. All 
are Calcutta merchants. They live there in hoi ^es like 
oors, forming at the same time their dwellings, their 
odices, and their warcliouscB ; and these residences are 
as lar^ as palaces ; for it is llic i ustoni for the head of 
the house to support all the rest of the family: brothers, 
sisters, sons, daughters, their wives, husbands, and chil- 
dren, all crowd under one roof, and live upon the re- 
sources of one man. The young j>eoplc are married es 
early as possible, and the men are generally brought up 
to assist in the business. These great merchants mostly 
possess country-houses, which they call their gurden- 
(louses, within two or three miles of the city. They 
sometimes let these to Europeans ; soniotiracs them- 
selves pay short visits to them on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, when (Vzr cessation from labour gives all connected 
with us a holiday likewise. Here tliey give their entcr- 
tainments. 

1 am told that in travelling over the more interesting 
jvortions of Hmdoostan, the same comfortless appcarunco 
prevails as I remarked to-day. Ko man ever thinks of 
repairing a house that another man has built. Even 
when the son succeeds the father, tho first thing ho docs 
is to build a new house for himself, to make a name, 
say. Decorum prcveiiis his pulling the other one 
down; So it remains in melancholy desertion, till the 
tfiimate completes the destruction neglcot hn;^ begun — a 
Wpfk efiboted in a surprisingly short space of time. 
IklS may account for the quantity of ruins everywhere 
to )|a met with throughout India. Very near the tpi- 
suburbs is the KngUsh burylqg-groand, so filled 
with imUMmse monuments, not in bhe best taste, as to 
pmiOUt % ntmtp jumbled appearance. It is situated 
hat too dloOe to the living, a matter formerly considered 
of HO moment. Next we passed two fine pubUc build- 
ings^ the ooUegee toe education of the Mohamnyodw os 


and the Hindoos. They are kept in high order, and 
have each a fine tank, neatly railed round, in the middle 
of tbeir respective compounds. The road was crowded, 
literally crowded im the fresh early morning, with the 
country, people going into town to their dallv labour, 
or carrying in tlieir market wares. Some had baskets 
of fruit, not verv tempting looking, on their heads; 
others jars of water, gracefully slung over their shoul- 
ders: a long, yielding bamboo lies upon tho neck, 
from each end of which a jar is susTOnded by cocoa- 
nut thongs. IJmier this light burthen these little people 
trot easily on, for tlic pots arc small ; indeed all they 
do puts mo in mind of child's play ; yet the work, as far 
as it goes, is well done ; and labour is so cheap, that it 
Mswtrs better to employ a hundred of these water^car- 
mrs to fetch their two gallons, and then run back ior 
two more, than to keep one man and one liorso and one 
cart, as is done in like emergencies in England. In 
Calcutta there is a peculiar kind of water-carrier called 
a bhecstie, one or two, or more, of whom are attached 
to each household. Tlie vessel he uses is a very pri- 
mitive one— a goat-skin sew'ed up into a sack or bag, 
but retaining its original shape: this is hung at ins 
back, and clings well round his waist by tho help of the 
four legs ; the aperture is near one of the feet, and the 
bearer, walking into the tank or river nearest his beat, 
fills his skill leisurely. It must then bo heavy enough, 
for Ins gait under the full bag is much more leisurely 
than when he is strutting oil with it empty. In this 
way ail tlio water for the baths, the stables, aud every 
purpose except for dunking, is conveyed to all the 
houses, at a cost of only four or five rupees a month. 
The water for the table use is all caught during the 
rams, pure as it falls from the clouds ; and it is kepi 
sweet during the eight dry months by a process too 
ubdars well understand, in large jars made of a light, 
rcd-coloured eartlicnwans in common use here. These 
jars are all of one shape— whatover their size may be— 
the natural shtijie of an India-rubber bottle. Those that 
contain the store of water, look largo enough for each 
to have held one of the Eorty Thieves, could he by any 
ingcnuitj have been sqm. c zed in at the neck. One of 
these large reservoirs supplies our consumption for a 
month. The upper classes, therefore, arc well enough 
accommodated with this first necessary of life; the pour 
are but badly oil in this respect; few of them have the 
means to treasure up the rain; and what water they get 
from the river is poison, dead bodies and every sort of 
filth being thrown in there. Many of the diseases so 
provident among the lower orders arc traced to their use 
of it ; and the tanks aic all as bad. No one seems to ' 
know of filtering. Gei^lemcn's servants and others 
make a good deal of money by selling ilie prepared 
w ater, but at such a price, that few of tlie dais most 
requiring it can afibrd to buy it What a noble charity 
it would be to provide the means of bringing wholesome 
water within tlio reach of this numerous population ! 

Jan. 37/7i.— 1 have been laid up tiiese few days with 
a cold. People do catch cold in India ; nor is it any 
wonder, considering tho draughts wo live in— every 
door and window o^icn all over the house. The thermo- 
meter on the landing now stands at 60 degrees. During 
this forced retirement of mine from tlie gay doings of 
the house, I liave been writing letters home, and clerk- 
ing for Arthur, who is employed in another cose, all 
the friends of the firm standing by him. Having made 
the beginning, it will bo his own fault should he stop. 
The poor man who went to the Sandlicads for change 
of air is ordered home. Shocking! that my first thought 
was of the place he vacates— the step up for us. We 
grow very— not selfish, I hope— but self-anxioua in 
this battle of life, particularly when the struggle is 
in tiiose climates. 1 took quite a USy fit yesterdoy, ^ 
and with ayah's assistance made grand reforms in our 
apartment. These occasional sweeps are terihctly 
necessary; otherwise the heat, the dsmp, aha the in- 
sects would do mischief incalculable. 

Went with Hel^ knd Idr Bbtok, and their 
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Johnny, to Pitt and to Hamilton’s, tha 
two Mst jowellers . to the different cups to 
• approacUihg wees, all manufactured 

in C^cURa, and creditable to the workmen. VThese 
shops are fidl of pretty things, quite in the style of 
silversmitlis’ shops at home ; so that they are tempting 
loungih^ga^ for the young men atdihis season; dan- 
gerous ones, I should fancy. We tried another drive 
this evening ibr a change. We took a turn on the cir- 
cdSi^ Wad, but fcund it so dusty, we decided not to 
visit it again till the rains, six mqnths hence; and 
content ouzil^ves, as Usual, with the Course, which is 
always kejit weU watered. Several balls are going 
forward, W woue of which we quiet couple have been 
temptedH^^^^ them all over— extract the spirit 

from them— at the Course in the cool of the evening 
air; carriages often drawing up together for the pur- 
pose of conversation, when equestrians are sure to 
gather round so promising a centre. 

24fA. — The races. Set out so early that we had to 
dress by candlelight; for we use candles in our own 
room, with glass shades to them, on account of the 
draughts, the heavy smell of that cocoa-nut-oil is to me 
BO very disagreeable. The horses must run while tho 
uir is cool j so we had no time to lose in order to be sure 
of good places. It is a pretty little Course, and from 
the stand we could see all round it. An inclosed 
space near thebtand belonged, we were told, to certain 
privileged ' persons ; but Cary and her chobdar drove 
boldly to the barrier, when it was opened at once— 
the first time I have ever known that silver stick of 
any rail use. Wc were soon surrounded by acquaint- 
ance; and as wo had the horses taken out of the car- 
ria^, we naounted up td the box, from whence wo had 
a perfect view of all that was going forward. There 
was a full attendance of spectators, and what all the 
lovers of the sport called a most interesting race — a 
match, and gentlemen riders; bets high; the natives 
just as busy as ourselves — as much excited. Indeed the 
gambling part was quite in their own way, quite accord- 
ing to their genius; and high and low participated in 
tho ideasure of tho uncertainty ; for a dense mob of 
dark skins was gathered round the Course, all intent on 
the proceedings, yet most orderly and well behaved. I 
don’t know whether Broad Street, Ludgate lILll, &c. 
would quite approve of this extension of the tran- 
sactions of mercantile firms. The principal perfor- 
mers on the race-ground to-day were all members of 
this responsible profession. The owners of tlic crack 
horses, the two riders of the match, were rif merchants. 
Of those of them that were married, the young English 
wives were fully as much absorbed in the event as their 
husbands. 1 could not help looking with sorrow at 
Helen when Mr Black came in winner, The excuse for 
all this is, that the languor induced by the climate can 
only be overcome by some excitement sufficiently power- 
ful to stimulate the mind to re-nerve the body. Surely 
they forget the unfailing reaction. 

SfifA— A forenoon very pleasantly spent. The Mint- 
master, an old school friend of Arthur’s, called at break- 
fast-time to carry us to see the Mint, a handsome build- 
ing, rituated near the river, in the fine European part of 
the town of Calcutta. It took us two good hours to 
follow the who^ process of mating, coming, stamping, 
ifi ell the diffei^t stages. The machinery is worked 
by a most steam-eag the natives employed 


culprit, who was not pehnitted to run the risk of a doze 
in such a situation again; and nOw^afi are in tod good 
order for a like accident to occur. l oan dUtte believe 
that half of these dead-alive people would deep at their 
posts, unless kept constantly stirred up^ Hdw^ard is 
buildmg a pigeon-house in his compound ; and this liey 
way in w'hich three or four slender-armed 

C enters, seated upon the ground, have for several daij^ 
een at work upon it, puts me in mind of children play- 
ing at trades. One good English workman, with a boy‘ 
to hand him the nails, would have knocked Up such a 
box in a day. At this visit to tho Mint, bne,,of the 
chobdars had insisted on attending us ; and as a'^way ^ 
developing some of his intelligence, we obtained periUis-. 
sion for him to accompany us over the works. He 
appeared to be properly impressed with all the wonders, 
and, as I fancied, interested in no common degi^ in 
the magical machinery. But on inquiring afterwards 
firom ayah, to whom lie bad given a truly marvelloas 
.account of what he had witnessed, I found it was the ' 
actual sight of so much money that had excited hM* 
He had noticed nothing else. He remembered only 
those showers of shining coin produced by the fire and 
the Mint-master. . 


mote d^ickly enough to keep papc with the rapidity 
of the wrimnism, A little steadiness, the dismissal of 
idlers, the good pay/ and or two the 

: want of the neCCSi^iry a(^ overcome this coa- 

BtitiiUbhai indicden^^ sight to 

see so zhany slow JUndooe so wakenO^^^ have 

all 


‘THE ROMAN.’* 

Asiong the events that are noticeable, and befitting to 
be noted, w6 are inclined to reckon the advent of a 
poet. That peculiarity of intellect which reveals to us 
new and unexpected manifestations of the beautiful, has 
always been a quality of attractive interest among men ; 
and notwithstanding the somewhat too exclusively me- 
chanical tendencies of the present generation, we think 
it a mistake to suppose, as some do, that poetry is ever 
likely to fail in obtaiiving a just and becoming appre- 
ciation. There are ulw ays refined and cultlvaM minds 
capable of estimating and enjoying its delights, aUd 
tliere aro therefore no sufficient grounds for concluding 
that any poetical w^ork of merit will fall into neglect 
for want of proper readers. Superiority of any kind is, 
sooner or later, pretty sure of acknowledgment. In tliQ 
meantime, it does nut appear to us that the age has 
been particularly guilty of overlooking anything under 
the name of poetiy which was really and absolutely 
worthy of its regard. A clever mediocrity, perliaps, 
may have often achieved a more extensive popularity 
than has been acquired by minds of the highest order ; 
but it must be understood that this will always be the 
case, inasmuch as mediocrity, by the nature of it, ap- 
peals to a larger range of comparative intelligence than 
is accessible to intellects of greater compass and pro- 
fundity; whose 6i)eculations, to be adequately inter- 
preted, require an insight and cultivation more closely 
approximate to their own. The * fit audience’ which 
Milton desired will necessarily be *fow’ whenever the 
argument is high ; but that any genuine poet wi]| ever 
fail to obtain a cordial recognition, at wht^fsoever tUfiS^ 
or period he may appear, we bdlieve there is no sul^ 
cient cause for apprehending. ■ 

It is with this impressiou that we have 
to draw tho attention of our readers to VTht l^i^ 
a new dramatic poem by a youthful auth<»^ 
lishes under the assumed name of rSydii^y :1t0^yB.’ 
His work is one of quite unquestionable merit; fuU of 
lusty and e.xalted thoughts, sti^ngly 
tifuUy expressed; decorated with groceM imagery of a 
vigorous originality; animated with strains and strikes 
of passion of high interest and etbphaais ; *an^ 
wrought in and to some extefit hrid h to^ 

gether by a markett and unifying purpose or design— the 
chosen argument or action of the drama. It is, however, 
necessary to be stateA tkat poeni^U 
a continual tendency tn ffifihOfmass, jafi undue proneness 
to the rhetorical and declawtovyr ft di^ 

■ . ♦ « tlw* ■ '■Jay- Bydaay 
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td in a* yoqtjifal way 

' 1i)ut which jMiyertlietefi sij^iiJIy yth© 

' ’^^iiy 6f the pei*/bpmt^iKj^: Thd Uglit 0rd df 

prewntr 'Mt i«.al8d of the 

littioke. Or pci'bapia wo mlight upt unfitly compare tlie 
hoem to a forest, vherOin there are many grae^l and 
nohle trees (bpt by no means all of equal majesty ), 
and atong w'Hh ihem others^ are irregular and un> 
siini^ly, and the whole together blended and intermixed 
with a considerable complement of brushwood — not 
alWdys inappippri^^^ or unseemly where it 

grows, but yet npt eptlUed to be regarded in the light 
of forest timber: 

The afpry of ‘ The Roman V may be briefly told. The 
leading pei^Ofiage of the work is Vittoria Santo^a. sort 
of political John the Baptist, who. as a ‘missionary of 
freedom/ goes forth in the disguise of a monk * to preach 
the tTiiity of Italy, the Overthrow of Austrian Domi- 
nation, and the Restoration of a great Roman Republic.* 
The elements of the cotujcption are traceable in history : 
the infiuencG of single individuals upon the fate of Italy 
Wing BUfi^iently well known to all who haTe heard of 
Rienzi, Bavouarola, or Arnold of Brescia — the last 
tieing apparently the prototype of the poet*8 ‘Santo.’ 
The assifined mission of ybe hero is to arouse the latent 
nationality of , his countrymen, to quicken them into a 
apitit of rebellion against their oppressors, and an 
3^ effort to regain the liberty of 

wbieh they have been deprived. He goes, forth among 
tlwai '^ople" prophesying of as of a kingdom tliat 
Is to be re-established by tbe prowess and awakened 
Virtues of her sons. He seeks to kindle in their hearts 
f w ill her possible regeneration, to strike their irna- 
Wnations with her olden glories, and to excite in them 
tbe hopb and the desire of building up her magnificence 
afreib up<m the ruins of licr now desolate and fallen 
empire. 0n the highways, and in the market-placer, 
at gates of peasants* homesteads, in green and rural 
^ daoes where the people congregate for recreation, the 
muk appears, and publishes his mission— brings with 
him of Rome, and sows it broadcast all 

ahput idm, in words of earnest eloquence, which, like 
yital seeds, take root, and grow to strong resolves 4n the 
bmats of the listeners, Of the manner in which he 
tak^ occasion to conduct his patriotic agitation, there 
is a fine description in the poem/* part of which we 
Cannot do better than transcribe,— 1 

/ ‘ By suinmer fttms and vines, the village forge 
From ohewful anvil all the long day rings 
^»o ohimas of laboar. * * * 

; # : * , * * Thereby the priest 

Piueing, the sturdy smttii suspends his stroke 
: : : ! lmfor» the mvorend stranger ; who accepts 
The hoiihago with such liquidating grace, 

^at Uio stunned peasan t, unabsolved of duty, 
ilsneWsobeisAhce. Then the pnie intruder 

itoOl. with harid upon the bellows, 

Movoi tiio slack fire, aiWl bids the work go on : 

Ciirdna tfie skive who stoops for prince or priest 
■ The iligtrityyf tplk To the roiwA 
vn he emds vjith ent^ ekiU 

. W^gst had dvlke irofgdng thrmigh the soul 
^ guild imfth, itnd there on his omi gmitUy 
. moidi ^Toy^irm iif hUheaHredAwt. 

j Hdalttg the maglo time, with sudden hand 

, Re stamps him to the quiokr-^* ‘ Patriot I the hour 
Is come to beat our ploughshares into swords, 

0»r pruning-hobVii to sj^eom f* The brand driven home, 

, r; h-'-i The apostle vanlshosi lest weaker wards 
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be a question among Critics wliether 
genius be prbpei^ly ifrainafia; or perhaps 
* ;ifP;ii»fcely be a dou^fc that the 
^ belong to this sp^es: of 

nine- rath^odosely-bbnM^ 
i there Is neither uni% of time^ pla^ nor 
is an undottbfc^ unity m in. 

We iuciine tb 
M for epic or refloeti ye. , 

^m'bimition. ;.bf ..thb; Iwb W'- 
.ai^' .la^^rteay.*- 
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in th% place, i^ug^ tolera^ 
duaUsedv af« of an extremely range pt. Wogt 

and with one exoeptiou are delineatj^d in 
The monk ia the sole figure of emine^ 
and his signifioadbe is manifested m6p^;l^y )Vhat lie soys 
than by whqthe is calledon to peiform/v^^iT^ 
in truth, to have been no artUtin necesrity 
monk*B story into a dramatic shape raud we 
might have been exhibited more, congruously, And fully 
as impressively, in the form of '^oetie naryatiye- ^ The 
finest passages of the poem are piUsages Of refi^Uon or 
description, and though they are moftly introduced in 
^ifiustration of the grand theme, they are rather examples 
of vigorous thought, fancy, and Pagination, than in- 
stances of dramatic power in. the poftrayal of chariu3te^ 
the revelation of inward motives, er the working but of 
an important action. 

In a * dramatic poem,' however, jgf^t latitude ie beld 
to l>e admissible, so th.at it would scarcely be wise to 
insist strongly on mere particulars of form. It may 
very well suffice for us that the work contains a large 
variety of poetical beauties, and it is to these eliiefly 
that we are desirous of drawing the attention of the 
reader. One of the characteristics of the poem is the 
number of felicitous single lines and sentences, which 
display a deep poetic insight, and a vigorous originality 
of expression. The passage marked in italics in the 
preceding extract is an instance, and there aie many 
more besides the few which we here present for notice : 

‘ Give eyes to this blind trouble in my sotiil.’ 

«r ‘ Ti'embUng lips 

Tuned to such grief that they say bright words sodly/ 

‘ There is no Lazarus 
So ix)or as Dives fallen.* 

' Truth is a Nemesbi 
Which leadotii her hdovod by the hand 
Through all things ; giving him no task tb break 
A bruised reed, but bidding him stand firm, 

Though sho crush worlds.* 

‘ There must be fire from heaven or hell to burn 
Olferiiigs that bunit were Incense, but neglected. 

Pollute the winds.’ 

‘ For before every man the worl4U»f beauty, 
liike a great artist, standath day aiUl night, 

With patient hand retouching in the heart 
Clod’s defaced image.* 

" ‘ ‘ That fierce king did well 

W’^ho slew the priests of Daal, hewed down ids groves, 

And spoiled his altars. Biit that kjng d|d better 
Who ci*owned Moriah. ' *Tls a zealoi's.fiiitli 
Thot blasts the shrines of the false god, but builds 
No temple to the true.’ 

» That which yffli call rfftrih'oM ■ 

Ts but the chimged obedience Whfoh we pay . : 

To chiuiging dispensations. Tim. true 
Is he who worships for the powers that are . 

Powers CAaf ore not.’ 

* Age is tiM shadow of death, 

Cast where he standetb the nidiant path . 

Of each man's Immoiiality.' 

dutfea need nat^ 

Btemly. He who stood firtn before the thunder 
Worahipped the allllaiia^i voice/ 

■' ■ ■■■■, ■■ ‘Kotahiie 

tTntemplcd spot, unbleatpunoonseoralo 
On earih, but is sufficitAt sanctuary . ^ 

For the hour of the beat life,; pc iidntid^ 

In any heaven sd dark that a j^ 

. ' Cannot Asceitd/ 

Tliei*e is simietbihg of a Rilm of 

.these ’V’enib8---.a 

>cibiy' tUfiii 

..with 


'mm' 


rw-: 
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deticct of the gr^atoi^ of hii: poweira— poweit tOtt 
Actable to be wiOHed eai&ly; gbil therefore now eh4 
thou mahifig falwi: i«ttok^ though this defeot H bb^ 
▼iouslj cUMa bj^a wise and patieu^^^ discipUne* • The 
passages We merit, but we 

think they ait iudibate' the of a vigorous 

capacity of thought Of tlie lighter ipid more fanciful 
portions of the poem we will next present one or tw*o 
exauiplest The first is part lif thS soliloquy of a woman, 
* sitting on a bank beneath trees,' on a moonlight 
evening :-r-> 

, * I wUi l)i»t live in twilight, 
t wbi seeh WniS tone P^gorian giTi 
%Vli(ira Sttoml Wtd o'er-grootlrtg branchaA shed 
Perp6ii»l ev«, gold all ths Cheated hours 
aii^'VesiMirs. And beSlcle a sullen stream. 
lQ«>(iold at nqon, >ny shadowy self shall sit, 

Crowned with djiiU wreaths ot mlddlo-tin trd ilowcrs ; 

With sympatb^ie rosos, wan with weeping 
For April sorrows; frightened harebells, pale 
With. thunder; last, balf-scentod honeysuckle. 

That, lUte an ill-ttarred cMld^ hide* ifs braum headt 
Thmu;h the lonif ttmtncr banqm% but tkaUi late 
To minder through thc fr&frimntg ofilicfiasU 
A ad (jlad iu twif A rmembereii mrdg VmI /HI 
Fnmgm^U o/bmuty ; sun<buriit lilies, gray 
Wind'Wliisperlng ilet, and whatever leaves 
And changeling blossoms Flora, half-tislccp. 

Makes palw than the sun and warmer than the moon !' 

Take also the following picturesque apostrophe to a 
child:— 

* Thou little child, 

I'hy mother's joy, thy father's hope— thou bright 
. Pure d welling wdiere two fond heai'ts keep their gladness— 
Thou little potentate of love, who comctit 
With Kuleirm sweet dominion to the old, 

Who see thee in thy merry funcios chai-ged 
W ith the grave embassage of th at dear [uist , 

When they were young like thee— thou vindication 
Of God— thou living witness against all men 
AVho have been babes— thou everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps— thou portrait of our nature, 

Which in despair and pride we scorn and worship — 

Tliou household god, whom no iconoclast 
li util broken.' 

These ptissages have not the bold simplicity of tlic 
former class of extracts, but wc submit they have n true 
poetic beauty. The next quotation is in a difiereiit 
strain to cither ; and though perhaps not quite in telli* 
gible to every one, will be recognised by many ns a just 
and beautiful reflection of an interesting phase of mental 
j history :-r- 

* It niujjt he 

That noble man who deems hifl nature born 
Ah varit as tinith, must sweat, and toil, and sufl'cr, 

And ovcrcome^oduring. When the heart 
Adds a new planet to its heaven, great portcutu 
(Jlasb the oeleetial inRueuoo ; stt'ange signs 
Of coming dread, mysterious agencies. 

And omens inoonoeivablo convulse 
Tlio expeotont system, while the stranger sails 
Still out of sight in space. Dim cchoings 
Not of the truth, but witneening the truth— 

Idice the resounding thunder of the nxsk 

Which the sea ^^8— rushing thoughts like heralds, 

Volcres which aocm to clear tho way for gioatncrtH, 

Ory ai^vent iti the SOUl, like the far Khoutiugs 
That say a monaruh ooinca. These must go by. 

And. then the man who can outwatcli this vigil 
Sees the appGgjIypiei* 

Our coocludiog speoiincn wfll be wliat we consider an 
exquisite descripMpu of Kpman ruins 

VkieaiM^y winds, came, aud went, but stirred 
Only the fibwebt of yest^day. 

The hoar uneousciouit ^aUt, biewiu and hare, 

Dike uu old man deaf, blind, and gray, iii w'horo 
and,muxtnur 


Dressed every myrtle on thd wans te 'Uwm 
WUh calm prerogative the bteinai pnV;' ^ 

Impassive shone with the uneari^iy ligllt . A 

Of immortality. When conqubtihig stuiS V 

Triumphed in Julbilant earth, it stood out 
With thoughts of ogee ; like some ralghi^ COptlrO ' 

Upon his deathbed In a Ckrlstlau land, , s 

And lying, through the chant of psalm and crpe«}, 

Unshriven and stern, with peace upon his brow, , ' 

And on his lips strange gods. ; ■ 

Hank weeds and gra.ssi» 
riareless and nodding, grow, and asked no leave; 

Where Homans trembled. Where the wreck wOs saddest !■ 
Sweet pensive herbs, that had been gay elsewhtte, 

With couMcious mien of place rose tall and still, 

And bent with duty. Like some village chUdran 
Who found a dead king on a battle held, 

And with decorous care and reverent pity 
Composed tho lordly ruin, and sat down 
Grave without tears. At length the giant lay. 

And every when) he was begirt with years, j. 

And everywhere the tom and mouldering Past * 

Hung with the ivy. For Time, smlt with hoiiuiii’ 

Of what Ijo slew, cast his own mantle on him, 

That none should mock the dead.' 

Wc have nowise exhausted the riches of this |)oem, 
but wc think our quotations are suffldent to prove thA 
author’s title to the honoured name of poet. Those 
who are willing to study poetry, will find an ample satis- 
faction in this volume. There is in it a display of 
thought and a magnificence of imagination quite beyohd 
the compass and attainments of the ordinary poeti<ial 
w’riters of the day. The lyrical portions of the poein 
perhaps are not equal to the rest: there is a tone in 
them that sounds like imitation, which will probably 
be obvious to the readers of Afacaulay’s ‘Lays' and 
the ballads of Alfred Tennyson. The author's aeiiieve- 
ments of this kind seem to us to be far below the nicTit 
of his models. Still we do not doubt that with larger 
practice in this description of poetry, he may attain a 
very eminent success. We liave no advices to give tho 
author. With the gifts which he possesses, there can. 
be little doubt that he will learn ultimately whatsoever » 
may be needful for their appropriate deveU>pmenC 
Listening intently to the admonitions of the inner 
mind, to the still and secret voices whicli sfieak through 
him in his hours of inspirotion, it: may be his lofty pri- 
vilege to draw up a deeper and still deeper wisdom witli 
every successive visit to the wells of beauty. 


MY FIRST GOVERNESS. 

When my two sisters had reached the ages of twclvo 
and thirteen, and my brother was counting the days 
till he arrived at seven years of age, and I was neither 
expected nor wished for, it pleased Providence that I 
should be born. W hile a very li ttle child, I fated likd 
all other very little children among not iU-di^posfid 
jjeople ; but the older I became, the less did my jppu-, 
larity increase. I was plain and sh}'. and gave, groat 
trouMe to my sisters, who were appoizitod to tea^i in^ : 
reading, writing, sewing, and music ; and us they . 

of them were endowed witli the fsciilty of impArtifig' 
easily or pleasantly the little knowledge they pc^sestea ' 
themselves, the lesson liours were detested bdfh^by tbAy 
teachers and the taught, and little progress 
The blame of this was, they said, all mi»e-^* G^ma was 
so stupid, and so idle;' and they thought ilS^Ary Witty to 
contract my name to Cilly (Silly). My mojj^r was en- 
gaged with her house and her coiufaiiy^for we kept a 
good deal— and my father with his 

farming ; and after I outgrew the nhrsejcy^maid^ Oarc, 
mamma's personal attendant; thought she 
enough for me when she made up ginghani firocits after 
the same pattern as those heit had worn at ilie ; 

same age, or made 
sisters had laid aside,^ lot 0^0:^ 
days— always ditagf eeilbfa ■ ^ running 

wild amemgst the infinitely 

happier in their company y in 

the’ drawing^;Oo'mJ-..WhiBW'4 ■had:-^ 

' to hear- ;■ 
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is i)rom all the rest ! she is not ey(^ like 
: she does not appear to belong to the family.* 
sure I did hot feel to belong to the family, except, 

' indeed, as to the right the whole of them apparently had 
to say unpleasant things : VDon’t stoop; do turn out your 
pray look less solemn ; let this alone ; don't touch 
that/ &e. or some such agreeable and ^lite observation. 

1 was certainly my plain : I had a fat nice, which looked 
unnecessarily large from my uncurled hair being cut 
short on my forehead, and a white nasty complexion, 
from indulging in green fruits and all the trash I could 
get from servants at irregular hours. Except my eyes, 
none of my features were particularly good ; my teeth 
were uneven; and I held myself awkwardly. My ill- 
made clothes made my figure, wdiich }iad nothing elegant 
to recommend it, look worse than it might otherwise 
liave done, whilst niy shy manner communicated to my 
to^Uen^cmhle an air of constraint which was truly de- 
plorable. 

From hearing every day that I was idle, stupid, 
obstinate, untidy, plain, and awkward, 1 learned to 
believe that I was so naturally and inevitably, and 
need therefore give myself no trouble to become what I 
could never attain. 1 was to consider nothing >iiy own 
that anjf one else could use : old clothes, old toys, old 
%)pks» given to me, as they would do quite as well 
f(^ Silly as new ones. No facilities for tidiness were 
Pilfered to me ; but yet I was expected to be tidy. I 
was never praised, and often blamed; so I very naturally 
supposed that I never deserved tlie first, and frequently 
merited the second. 1 took no pride or pleasure in any- 
thing; and all 1 aimed at was to scufile througli hated 
lessbiis I was forced to learn, and then run to play with 
the gardener's children, or wander to a thick wood near 
the house, and far from the * human ftice divine/ where, 
surrounded by birds and insects whose voices soothed 
instead of irritating me, and flowers, that though beau- 
tiful :and elegant themselves, never reproached me for ; 
my want of these qualities, I could for the time forget 
my troubleSi singing over the songs I had caught up in 
the hayfleld, and building castles in the air for my future 
life : wherein 1 chose to fancy my sisters married and 
absent, and my parents become old and blind. These 
were to be my days of happiness and peace; ip. which 
the former being gone from the house, the latter unable 
to m how ugly, and awkward I was, might perhaps forget 
all about it, and love me as they did Fanny and Madge. 

When the weather was bad, I was put into a large 
dull apartment next the dining-room, to be out of the 
way, where a carpet that was never swept or lifted, an 
ink-stained table, two guns and a hunting-whip, and all 
the broken chairs in the house, composed the furniture. 
The window was a very large one, but 1 could not see 
out of it, for two high green blinds, that reached halfway 
up, were always shut, and were too stiff for me to open. 
Often when tiiruud back with my weary lessons, I was 
desired to go and study it in ‘the parlour:* when 
naughty, I was sent as a punishment; and as the 
very sight of the room gave me a cold shudder, I never 
visited it of my own flree will, 

‘Now remember/Cecilia/ said my mother to me one 
day, ‘ your godmother is coming; pray answer her 
smiUngly when she speaks to you, and try to be very 
good^ and have your catechism perfect, for she will be 
sure to make you say it* 

My godmother, Mrs St Stevens, was a well-looking, 

! )e:e^<*dressed, well - mannered, handsome woman. She 
; loukfed a little surprised when I was presented to her, 
severu questions, which 
; obligingly answered for me. 

; : < has not made much 

or writing : she has no capacity for 

Cedlla-^ewing r 


sews abonunably/'.''^ 


* Tes ; to my sorrow she' has»* replied Frances ; ‘ for 1 
have to teach her. But *tis no vm going on, I think, for 
she never will play— has no ear 1* 

Nai:t day hurs St Stevens asked me by the name of 
Celia to take a walk in the |arden witlv her alone, where 
she recommenced the qaestiobs she had asked the even- 
ing before. ^ 

* Do you like music?* 

‘ Yes, very much when other people play ; but I don*t 
like learning it, it is so difficult/ 

‘ But don*t you like reading pretty stories ? * 

‘ I like to hear them when Jane or Warden teU them ; 
but I can’t read them for myself— I wish I couldC* 

‘ Then why don’t you try to learn, my love ?* 

‘ Because I am so stupid : I can learn nothing.* 

* Is it not rather that you are Idle, Celia ? * 

‘ I like to be called Celia, but my sisters always call 
me Silly, and papa and mamma Cissf 

* My name is the same as yours, and I was always 
called Celia.* 

‘ Then I like to be Celia too ; fori like you, though 
I you are a lady/ 

I My godmother looked pleased, and soon after I saw 
her talking very earnestly to my father and mother, and 
I overheard mamma say, ‘ Well, I am sure 1 have no 
objection ; but 1 fear, poor child, there is nothing to be 
made of her.’ 

About a month after this I was, as usnal, crying about 
my lessons. ‘ Ah,’ said Fanny, * if you cry with iie, 
what will you do when the governess comes? She wont 
let you off so soon as we do, or so easily either ; ’ and 
from that day, whatever I did wrong, the comiiig gover- 
ness and her terrors were used as a threat, till I trembled 
and grew sick at the thoughts of what awaited me. 

Just before this terrible governess was expected, I 
— ^niost providentially as I thought it — caught a violent 
cold, and had the coinfort of being confined to bed when 
she arrived. 1 complained as much and as long as I 
could, in order to be kept back longer; but at last these 
pretexts could serve me no longer, and one morning I 
was desired to go into the dining-room, where they 
were at breakfast, to bo introduced to my future in- 
structress. Paler and uglier than ever from my recent 
illness, more awkward from iny present terror, I ad- 
vanced, looking down, towards a lady whoso hand was 
held out to me, and who said something 1 was much too 
agitated to hear. While one hoped 1 would no longer 
*be idle;* another kind relative hoped I would be 
made ‘ more tidy ; ’ a third, that I would not be ‘ trouble- 
some.’ But on papa’s saying, * Give me a kiss, Ciss ; 
I’m sure youll try and be good/ 1 looked up; and 
Miss Hereford rising, said kindly, but resolutely, ‘ Come 
to me in the school-room in half an hour, Celia, with all 
your books.* 

When she was gone, my sisters brought my blotted 
copy-book, my dogs* -eared spelling-book, my torn, 
crumpled mu8ic-bca)k| and a towel I had been so long 
in hemming, it was quite black. 

‘ There,* exclaimed Margaret with « sneer, ‘ 1 wonder 
what Miss Hereford will say when she sees these speci- 
mens of your progress I ’ 

I no doubt would havefolt very much ashamed had 
my terror of the governess and my coming literary 
miseries not extinguished every oth^ sensation, and 
mechanically taking what was mockingly handed to me, 
1 proceeded towards the bated psflcur, now more detest- 
able than ever, for it was turned into a school-room. 
Long I stood at the door without courage to open it, 
when my spelling-book falling ai^ making a noise, Miss 
Hereford called out, * Gome in i * One moment moirei and 
1 stood in the schoobroum. Ob how unlike the eld 
parlour! A bright fire burnt 411 the grate^ a gay p^r 
CQvered the walls, a new the g^n 

blinds were gone/ahd 1 looked ov^ a plot of spring- 
flowers into the gerdem Idlss^^^M^ sat belbrr a 
tohle-oovered w|th books and p^agH, looking quite 
■.gCK>d^hiwnott!ed.'.'.' ;■■■■ ■ ' ' ■ 

Welcome, Grila, ten and 1 may 
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spend many a happy day in. Come here, my detir, and 
sec tlie ijretty present your Idiid godmother has sent, 
and your papa has giyeii you.* There was a small new 
pianoforte ; two bookcates, before the smallest of which 
stood a table with ii drawer, on which was awotlcbok^ 

* These are yours.* I was speechlets ; so Mias Here- 
ford went on. *I trust you will keep everything in 
order: all your books must be put ih that bookcase; 
your scissors, thimble, and needles, in that workbox; 
in this basket your work; in the drawer of the table 
your copy-book and pen : your work must never again 
look black like thi»» Read to me while 1 finish hem- 
ming it, that we may get rid of the sight of anything 
so dirty,* 

I began to stammer through a story, stopping to 
spell every third word, while Miss Hereford sewed on, 
without making a remark, and then turning over tiie 
leaves of my copy-book, deliberately put it in the fire. 

* 1 have no doubt that we shall find some poor 
child who will be very thankful for your old books ; 
and as we are to be very tidy,’ added she smiling, * lye 
shall use this new one instead.’ Most unpleasant were 
the reflections connected with my former books, and I 
gladly looked my approbation. 

‘ Now, my dear,* said my governess, handing me the 
towel, * here is a very little bit to do : I have laid it 
down for you: do it as nicely as you can, while I 
read aloud a pretty tale out of one of your own new 
books.’ 

Spoken to with mildness and civility, and inte- 
rested in the story, which was told in language 
suited to iny comprehension, and read distinctly, I 
worked on without disliking it, and before the tale was 
quite finished, had completed my task. Miss Hereford 
observed that it was nmre neatly sewed than any I had 
before done, and then asked me to let her hear rnc play, 
in a tone which, although mild and kind, made me feel 
1 must do so at once without excuse. My perfornjance 
was even worse than usual; it was an easy air 1 had 
been hammering over for six weeks, and could not play 
yet witliout innumerable mistakes. Miss Hereford sat 
down, and went through it several times distinctly, and 
with the proper expression ; and then bade me try it 
once more. I did so, and to my own astonishment 
played it nearly quite correctly. 

* That will do, Celia; 1 see you have a good ear, and 
will, if you take pains, play very well ; but until you are 
thoroughly grounded, you shall attempt no more airs ; 
and the exercises I shall give you are so easy, and the 
difficulties come on so gradually, that when you are far 
enough advanced for pieces of music, you will learn 
them without disgust, having before mastered the mc' 
chanical parts. Now come and look at these books; 
to-morrow 1 shall teach you how to paper them ; and 
-we shall begin this new copy-book after wo have taken 
a walk.* 

I was enchanted to he told that there w'as a possi- 
bility of my playing w'ell ; that, after all, 1 had an ear ; 
-that the time would come that learning would be easy ; 
and seemed in a dream when T reflected that 1 had 
things— new things ! good things ’.—belonging to me^ny 
own I and places to keep them in. All this was strange, 
and as delightful as strange. I already loved Miss 
Hereford, althouft;, three hours before, I had trembled 
at her name, I was now dismissed, to put on my walk- 
ing things, which I tried to do as tidily as I could, and 
for the first time in my life felt ashamed of the knotted 
ribbons in 'my shoes, and the tumbled bows of my 
bonnet; but BandpU was out of the way, and 1 could 
only go down in thein as they were. Miss Hereford said 
poihipgt hut quietly took the ribbons off my bonnet, and 
arranged them properly^ j^nning in underneath a little 
net-friUed cap of her own. She put new strings in my 
shoes, a clean collar round noy neck, and then presenting 
a ^nd-glasB, asked me if I thought 1 looked neater. I 
was pleased at the chanj^ thankgd her^ and 

ten minutes afterwords was w by her xide^ 
tering cheerfully, and feeUng as well m dlf- 


fisrent being. Oh how I now loved the parlour !— 
how I longed for my happy school hours! I did not 

* come on,* as it is called, very fast at first; for I had 
not the habit of learning, nor indeed could I give my 
undivided attention to anything, except the happy and 
unlooked-for change in my present life. Miss Hereford 
began at the very beginning again, making me sroU 
words of three letters, and write single strokes. She 
read to me, while 1 worked, such pretty instructive 
stories, that 1 longed for the sewing hour to commence, 
She always, and until 1 read without hesitation, read to 
mo the lessons and psalms for the day, requiring only 
that 1 should tell her something I had gathered from 
what I had listened to; so that nothing I was taught 
was distasteful to me, and I began at last, when lessons 
were over, to read tales for myself, and very soon was 
able to do so easily. I shall never forget the delight with 
which I sat one rainy day reading Miss Edgeworth’s 

* Roearnond,* and the pride with winch I reflected that 
I could do so for myself. 1 felt quiet, calm, and really 
happy. 

‘ Oh la 1 la t* cried the mocking voice of Frances, 

‘ Silly reading by herself! Well, Miss Hereford mmt 
be a witch to have got you to do that ! How often does 
she whip you?* • 

< My name is Celia, not Silly. Miss Hereford pevor 
whi[)s or scolds ; hut she knows Iww to teach, and ybU 
do not, that’s all.* 

* You little impertinent monkey, I have a great mind 
to box your ears. I can teach any one hut such a stupid 
thing as you well enougli,’ replied Frances, opening my 
workbox, and taking out a reel of cotton. 

* That’s my cotton ; I shan’t let you have any.* 

* Yours, indeed! What business has such a chit as 
you to have arjy thing to call yours? little untidy thing 
as you are 1* 

‘ I am not untidy, now that I have things of my own ; 
and I wont lend them to you — you are so "unkind. So 
put that down, and go away.’ 

Her answer was a slap, mine a loud cry, and In came 
Miss Hereford from her own room with ‘ what is the 
matter ?’ 

* Miss Silly is obstinate and impertinent^ as usual- 
nothing more,’ cried Frances angrily. 

* Frances takes my things without asking me, and 

slaps me ; and I hate her,’ sobbed I. . , 

‘ Gently, Celia. Remember that Frances is your 
elder sister; and you must control your passion, and not 
speak rudely.’ 

I But I w^as too angry to’ hear reason, and without at- 
tending to Miss Hereford, I continued violently, * She 
shan't have my cotton.* 

‘ Go into my room, Celia, and remain there until I 
call you.* 

What passed in thosschoolroom I know not; hut when 
Miss Hereford came, and desired me to beg pardon of 
iny sister, I flatly refused, saying, ‘ It wa.s all her fault. 
I was reading quite happily, and she mocked me, and 
slapped me, and took my thread, and 1 wont ask her 
pardon: she should^rather ask mine !’ 

‘ Admitting that your sister was wrong, that does hot 
make you right, I have no authority over her ; but you 
are my pupil ; you have behaved ill ; and 1 must have 
you to obey me. Go and beg your sister’s pwdoh for 
your share of the offence, and afterwards 1 shall talk 
the matter over with you.* ^ 

I went sullenly, was received as sullenly, and so the 
matter ended. But the day passed dreaiify,MiSs Here- 
ford was displeased, talked a great deal to me ; but still 
I felt sore against Frances, and ifelt truly rejoiced to 
think that she and all the others were going away the 
week following for three iqohths, during which time the 
house (except our rooms) was be painted and 
papered, and my little bed ahd fdtest of drawers brought 
to Miss Hereford’s bedroom, whi<^ I wee to occupy 
during that period; ^ happy 

three months Wifi be m gr^ spot in my * memory’s 
waste.’ The peaoe, tbe calih, the gmdiisl dev^ 


of my Toasoning faculfeies, the rapture of neir idea* 
leaking into my hitherto vacant mihd^the birth of 
hope in my heart, from the certainty that 1 (mid learn, 
^ufd understand, could expect to he like other people 
one day<-*wa8 what no pen can convey. 1 began not 
only to feel, but to look a different being* 

Miss Hereford, to whom my father gnYO carter blanche^ 
and my godmother the dc gitoi, set about remodelling 
I my dress : niy twelve frocks were made into eight ; an 
additional breadth put in each skirt, which was length* 

’ ened, and the bodies and sleeves altered to the fashion; 
my old battered bonnet was turned, and trimmed with 
blue ; and a new one, bought for great occasions, orna* 
mented with white ribbons ; my old stays and shabby 
shoes were put aside, and new well-fitting ones replaced^ 
them. My hair was allowed to grow, and then properly 
divided, cut, and curled round my face, which, so shaded, 
no longer looked so large. A lesson of dancing was added 
to my other occupations, my meals were taken regularly, 
and I was never suffered to oat anything, wholesome or 
unwholesome, between them : this improved my health, 
and quite cleared my complexion. Miss Hereford was 
my sole companion ; for althougli desired to speak to 
the servants with kindness, 1 was never permitted to 
convorsT with tliciu or the gardener s children, who 
forgave me easily when my old books, clothes, and i 
playthings were carried to them us gifts from me ; and, 
in short, I seemed to bear a new existence. Feeling 
more confident of my capacity, I lost much of the 
sheepishness and awkwardness of manner and look 
which made me so peculiarly ungraceful ; and when 
my parents returned, they were perfectly amazed at 
my amended looks and carriage, and the improvement 
in my temper. My father was delighted when I played 
a duet of Mozart*8 with Miss Hereford— which I had 
studied to please him — without a blunder, and with the 
proper expression ; and declared that, after all, he j 
shouldn’t wonder if Silly turned out the cleverest of] 
the family — ‘ ay, and the handsomest too;’ at which ; 
mamma laughed^ as if pleased ; and Fanny and Margaret 
laughed, as if very mucli the contrary ; but they said I 
nothing to wound me, and we went on rather smoother 
afterwards. 

Miss Hereford remained three years, whei she left 
me to fuKli a matrimonial engagement of long standing, 
which she had put off a year longer on my jicoount. A 
French latly sUcceeded her ; and two years afterwards I 
went to school, from whence I have just returned, and 
have been received by Frances and Margaret as a com- 
panion^both being now as anxious to forget the dif* 
ference of our ages ns they formerly were to make me 
remember how very much younger I was than themselves. 


VENTILATION— THE CHOLERA. 

PiiOM the recently - piiblishc<i Reiiort of tlio (general 
Board of Health oil the subject of cholera, it appears 
that that disease originates and rnaiiilains its virulence 
chiefly fronwa waHt o/venHlaiio'n. This is a very important 
fact. Other circumstances, .such as intemperance, cold, 
deficient diet, and so on, materially •ontributo to predis- 
pose persons to be affected; but it seems that the substan- 
tial cmise of cholera In theflrat instance is the breathing 
of impure air. In an article in the Times, referring to the 
tcirjbie evils which spring from defective ventilation, the 
following observations occur : — * It is known, for example, 
when the atmosphere is in a choleraic condition, that the 
pyercrowding of human beings under the same roof,' and 
in the same apartinent, is almost invariably followed by an 
^tbreak of the disease. A very remarkalde instance of 
Taunton in the beginning of June 
- rapidity with which die disease de* 

Veloptra itself in tnq workhouse rtf that town at the period i 
i^aed ^riiust still be fresh in the recojlootion of the public. | 
schoolroom was » slated Khed, 50 feet long, 9 feet I 
7 feet .9 inches in height to the top I 


in height to the top 
m tysHs Wf was slmiing. into tnis shed w^ 
The epidemic influence wis 
for its develop- 
attaoked, and in a week sixty j 


of the inmates were no more. It was in the girls’ school 
that the mbrtnllty prevailed— why should not the boys^ 
school have equally felt the scourge? Simply because the 
boys could hot be k^it from breaking the windows. To 
this oireiimstanoe, and to the better ventils^tion Which was 
its result, the chaplain to the workhouse attributed their 
immunity from the disease. Take another instance— it is 
an Indian one. In India the conditions favourable tb the 
developmont of tuc cholera arc met with tuider cirernn- 
stanoes of exaggerated intensity. In the town Of Kur- 
nichee, wliore the houses are' so built as to 1:>e iaaocessiblc 
to currents of air, out of 15,000 inhabitants, 1500, or 1 in 
10, died of cholera. In the bazaar of Uie same town, which 
is inhabited by the same class of itcrsonsj but which is 
laid out in large compounds, divided by wide streets, the 
mortality was only 1 in 50. The Report of the Board of 
Health abounds with such facts as these. The obvious 
inference is, that when the cholera is abroad, the over- 
crowding of human beings under the same roof is one of 
the most persuasive invitations Which can be oftVred to 
the disease. AVe flnd the exact figures furnished us in 
the Re{>ort of the quantity of air necessary for the support 
of life. To live and to sleep in a space of less than from 
400 to 500 cubic Oiet for each individual, is not, during tli« 
prevalence of an epidemic, ooinx>atible with safety to life, 
unless precautions bo taken for the renewal of air by 
ventilation. An adult person should in twenty-four hom-s 
breathe thirty-six hogsheads of w holesome air. The blood 
circulates round the body once in a minute. 'I'here pass 
through the lungs daily twenty-four hogshca<ls of blood to 
be brought into contact with the quantity of air w'c liavc 
mimed.' It is almost needless to say that the discovery 
now made respecting the general origin of cholera, suggests 
to all householders the urgent necessity for securing 
the -due and continuous admission of pure air into tlicir 
dwellings, more particularly their sleeping apartments. 
The means for ventilation are fortunately of easy accom- 
plishment. 


FKKDING THK UUNCRY. 

I have just seen a laughable sight. A Imgc w'oodcn 
bowl, some two feet in diameter, and full of boiled rice, 
was placed in the middle of the street ; a crowd of Arabs 
immediately sipiatted round, all plunging Ui liicir bunds at 
once, and licking tlieir fingers with monstrous delight. The 
moss vanished raiudly; every one who passed was invited 
to x>artake ; and some good-natured fellows seized an old 
blind man, and threw him, grinning with delight, over the 
heads of those who surrounded the basin, in order that he 
might get a handful. Women were stopx)cd, and as they 
could not eat at once, on aocnnnt of their veils, had their 
hands liilcd. One soon contrived to swallow her portion ; 
and I saw her go away wiping her finger against t ho wal). 
Children, while on the shoulders of others, came for tlieir 
|>ortion. All this was the work of about three minutes, 
when the crowd began to disiierse. One man, however, 
probably a lato comer, snatchod up the bowl, under pre- 
tence of washing it from a watcr-skiu on a caincrH back 
hard by, and l>cgan to scrajic it round and round, and lick 
his fingers with delight. Presently a cou])lo of w'uinen 
joined him, and they sipiattcd down roiuid it, poured more 
water in, swilled the sides, and washed down the rcuiainiiig 
grains of rice, w'hich they scooped up and devoured. AVlicn 
these had done, yet another hungry one appeared, and seiz- 
ing the bowl, rubbed it as if be wanted to melt the sides, 
poured in a little water, rubbed again, and succeeded in 
producing a pale fluid.. Then ho took up the enormous 
vessel in his two hands, and scorned to enjoy the draught 
extremely. I afterwards learned that^this was a gift to 
the poor on the occasion cither of a marriage, a circum- 
cision, or a death.— /Vl John's Two Vears' Residence in a 
Jjsoaniint Family, 

TAME nan in ameeica. 

In a pond on the old Boyden nlaoe (now Quonton’s, N. J.) 
a school of pet fish is cuUivatca for the amusement of the 
family. They consist of the common catfish and a small 
brook sjwcies of about tlirise inches in hmgtli, and they 
take food from the hand os readily as a dog^ seeming to 
have little or no fear. 
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THE EVERY-DAY MARRIED LADY. 

It miKht bo supposed that the every-day married lady 
was formerly the every-day young lady, and has now 
merely changed her condition. Rut this is not the case, 
for nothing is more common than to see the most holi- 
day spinsters settle down into the most working-day 
matrons. The married lady, in fact, of the species wc 
would describe has no descent in particular. If you 
can imagine a pupa coming into the world of itself with- 
out any connection with the larva, or an imago uncon- 
scious of the pupa, that is the every-day married lady. 
She is born at tlie altar, conjured into life by the cere- ’ 
moiiial, and having utterly lost her individual exist- { 
ence, becomes from that moment a noun of multitude. 
Peo])le may say, * Oh, this is our ,old acquaintance Miss 
Smitli !’ but that is only calling names, for the identity 
is gone. If she is anything at all but what appertains 
to the present, she is the late Miss Smith, who has sur- 
vived herself, and clianged into a family. 

We would insist upon this peculiarity of the every- 
day married lady — -that her existence is collective. Her 
very language is in the plural number — such ns wc, ours, 
and us. She respects the rights of paternity so much, 
as never to permit herself to talk of licr children as 
pcculiiirly her own. Her individuality being merged in 
her husband uud tbeir actual or possible offspring, she 
has no private thoughts, no wishes, no hopes, no fears 
but for tlic concern. And this is all the better for her 
tranquillity : for altliougU a part of her husband, she 
does not quite fancy that ho is a part of her. She leaves 
at least the business to hia management, and if she docs 
advise and suggest on occasions, she thinks that some- 
how things will come out very well. She feels that she 
is only a passenger ; and although, as such, she may 
recommend the skipper to shorten sail when weathering 
a critical point, or, for the sake of safety, to come to 
anchor in the middle of the sea, she has still a certain 
faith in his skill or luck, and sleeps quietly in the 
storm. For this reason the every-day man-ied lady is 
comfortable in the figure, and has usually good round 
features of her own. The Miss Smith she has survived 
had a slender wifist apd small delicate hands ; but this 
lady is a very tolerable armful, and the wedding-ring 
makes such a hollow on her finger, that one might think 
it would be difficult to get pfil 

The every-day married lady is commonly reported to 
be selfish *, but this is a mistake. At least her selfish- 
ness embrace the whole family circle ; it has no per- 
sonality. When the wife of a poor man, she will sit 
up half the night sewing and darning, but not a stitch 
for herself: that can be done at any tithe; but the boys 
must go comfortably to school^ and tkO girls look genteel 
oh the street, end the husband-^td think of Hr Brown 
wanting a button on his slkirt! She lot^s selfish, be- 


cause her eye is always on her own, and because she 
talks of what site is always thinking about ; but how 
can one be selfish who is perpetually postponing herself, 
who dresses the plainest, eats the coarsest, and sleeps 
tlie least of the family? She never puts herself for- 
ward in company unless her young ladies want back- 
ing; but yet she never feels herself overlooked, for 
every word, every glance bestowed upon theniFis com- 
municated electrically to her. She is, indeed, in such 
perfect rapport with the concern, that it is no uncom- 
mon thing for )ier to go home chuckling with amuse- 
ment, overpowered with delight, from a party at which 
= she had not once opened her lips. This is the party 
wliich she pronounces to have * gone ofi'* well. Half- 
observant people fancy that the calculation is made on 
the score of the jellies and ices, and singing and dancing, 
and so on, and influenced by a secret comparison with 
her own achievements ; but she has more depth , than 
they imagine, and flner sympathies— they don’t under- 
stand her. 

Not that the every -day married lady is unsocial — not 
at all : all comfortable people are social ; but she is 
partial to her own class, and docs not care to carry her 
confidences out of it. She has several intimate friends 
whom she is fond of meeting ; but besides that, she is a 
sort of freemason in her way, and finds out every-day 
people by the word and sign. . Rimk liaa very little to 
do with this society, as you would find if you observed | 
her sitting at a cottage door, where, in purchasing a j 
draught of milk, siie has recognised a sister. If these | 
two every-day married w'omen had been rocked in the | 
same cradle, they could not talk more intimately ; and 
indeed they Ijave heavy matters to talk about, for of 
all the babies that ever came into this breathing world, 
theirs were the most extraordinary babies. The miracle 
is, that any of them are extant after such outrageous 
measles, and scarlet fevers, and chicken-poxes— prophe- 
sied of, so to speak, even before tlieir birthf by memora- 
bilia that might have alarmed Dr Sirnson. The inter- 
locutors part very ■well pleased with each other: 
cottager proud to find tliat she has so much in common 
with a re:il lady, and the hidy pronouncing the reflec- 
tion of herself she had met with to be a most sensible 
individual. , 

Although careless in this instance of the circum- 
stance of rank, tlie every-day married lady has but little 
sympathy with the class of domestic servants* She 
looks upon her servants, In fact, as in some sort her 
natural enemies, and her life may therefore be said to 
be passed at the best in a state of ar^d neutrality. 
She commonly proceeds on tlie Hlowance system ; and 
this is the best way, as it prevents so many sickening 
apprehensions touching ;^at leg of mutton. Indeed the 
appetite of serTants is a consU^ puzzle to her: she 
cannot make it put, She has a sharp eye, too, upon tlm . 



IKiUcemaD, and wonders what on earth he always looks 
dpWB her area for. As for followers, that is ^uite out 
pf tlie question. Servants stay long enough upon their 
errands to talk to all the men and women in the parish ; 
and the idea of having an acquaintance now and tlien 
besides-^more especially of the male sex— tramping into 
the kitchen to see them, is wildly unnatural. She tells 
of a sailor whom She once detected sitting in the coolest 
possible manner by the fireside. When she appeared, 
the man rose up and bowed— and then sat down again. 
Think of that ! The artful girl said he was her brother ! 
— and here all the every-day married ladies in the 
company laugh bitterly. Since that time she has beeJi 
haunted by h sailor, and smells tar in all sorts of 
places. 

If she ever has a passable servant, whom she is able 
to keep for a reasonable number of years, she gets gra- 
dually attached to her, and pets and codles her. Betty 
is a standing testimony to her nice discrimination, and 
a perpetual premium on her successful rearing of ser- 
vants. But alas! the end of it all is, that the respect- 
able sltn; gets married to the green-grocer, and leaves 
her indulgent mistress; a striking proof of the heart- 
lessness and ingratitude of the whole tribe! If it 
is not marriage, however, that calls her away, but 
bad health ; if she gixjs honje unwell, or is carried to 
the infirmary— what then ? Why, then, we are sorry 
to say, she passes utterly away from tlie observation 
and memory of the every-day married lady. This may 
be reckoned a bad trait in her character j and yet it is 
in some degree allied to the great virtue of her life. 
Servants are the evil principle in her household, which 
it is her business to«oombat and hold in obedience. A 
very large proportion of her time is spent in this 
virtuous warfare $ and success on her part ought to be 
considered deserving of the gratitude of the vanquished, 
without imposing burthens upon the victor. 

The every-day married lady is the inventor of a thing 
which few foreign nations have as yet adopted either 
in their houses or languages. This thing is Comfort.^ 
Tlie word cannot well be defined, the items tliat enter 
into its composition being so numerous, that a description 
would read like a catalogue. We all understand, how- 
ever, what it means, although few of us are sensible of 
the source of the enjoyment. A widower has very little 
comfort, and a bachelor none at all; while a married 
man — provided his wife be an every-day married lady — 
enjoys it in perfection. But he enjoys it unconsciously, 
and therefore ungratefully : it is a thing of course— a 
necessary, a right, of the want of which he complains 
without being distinctly sensible of its presence. Even 
when it actfliires suffleient intensity to arrest his atten- 
tion, when his features and his heart soften, and he 
looks round with a half smile on his face, and says, 
‘This is comfort!’ it never occurs to him to in- 
quire where it all comes from. His every-day wife is 
sitting quietly in the corner: it was not she who 
lighted the fire, or dressed the dinner, or drew the 
curtains, and it never occurs to him to think that 
aU the^, and a hundred other circumstances of tlie 
, owe their virtue to her spiriting, and that 

cbuifort which enriches the atmosphere, which 
4 q[^klW in the embers, which broods in the shadowy 
^ of thn ifooro* which glows in his own Bill heart, 

. emiinatOt. i^ her, and encircles her like an auteola. 

; on a former occasion, that our cpii- 

iU genUet nodeiti and 
; dn Wed from <iie ever^'dair 

: iifco. maoner wo yentnre to oidM.: 


that the every-day married lady is the English wife of 
foreigners and moralists. Thus she is a national cha- 
racter, and a personage of history ; and yet there she 
sits all the while in that corner, knit^g something 
or other, and thinking to herself that she had surely 
smelt a pufi!^ of tar as she was passing the pantry* 

The curious tiling is, that the dispenser of comfort 
can do with a tery small share of it herself. When 
her husband does not dine at home, it is surprising 
what odds and ends are sufficient to make up tlie 
dinner. Perhaps the best part of it is a large slice of 
bread and butter; for it is wasting the servants’ time 
to make them cook when there is neMy to bo at the 
table. But she makes up for this at tea : that is a com- 
fortable meal for the every-day married lady. The hus- 
band, a matter-of-fact, impassive fellow, swallows down 
bis two or three cups in utter unconsciousness of the 
poetry of the occasion ; while the wife pauses on every 
sip, drinks in the aroma as well as the infusion, fills 
slowly and lingeringly out, and creams and sugars as if 
her hands dallied over a labour of love. With her 
daughters, in the meantime, grown up, or even half- 
grown up, she exchanges words and looks of motherly 
and masonic intelligence : she is moulding them to com- 
fort, initiating them in every-dayism ; and as their 
heads bend compaiiionably towards each other, you see 
at a glance that the girls will do honour to their breed- 
ing. The husband calls this * dawdling,’ and already 
begins to fret. Let him : he know'S nothing about it. 

it is surprising the affection of the daughters for 
their every-day mother. Not that the sentiment is 
steady or uniform in its expression, for sometimes one 
might suppose mamma to be forgotten, or at least con- 
sidered only as a daily necessary not requiring any 
special notice. But wait till a grief comes, and mark to 
what bosom the panting girl files for refuge and com- 
fort ; see with what abandon she flings her arms round 
that maternal neck, and with, what a passionate burst 
the hitherto repressed tears gush forth. This is soriie- 
tliing more than habit, something more than filial trust. 
There are more senses than five in human nature — or 
seven either: there is a fine and subtle link between 
these two beings — a common atmosphere of thought 
and feeling, impalpable and imperceptible, yet necessary 
to the souls of both. If you doubt it — if you doubt that 
there is a moral attraction in the every-day married 
kdy, irrespective of blood-affinity, carry your view for- 
ward to another generation, and interrogate those wit- 
nesses who are never mistaken in character, and who 
never give false testimony — little children. They dote 
on their everj^day grandmamma. Their natures, not 
yet seared and hardened by the world, understand 
hers ; and with something of the fresh perfume of Eden 
about them still, they recognise instinctively tliosc 
blessed souls to whom God has given to love little 
children. 

This is farther shown when the every-day married 
lady dies. What is there in the character we have 
drawn to account for the shock the whole femily re- 
ceives? The husband feels as if a thunder-cloud had 
fallen, and gathered, and blackened upon his heart, 
through which he could never again see the sun. The 
grown-up children, especially the females, are distracted ; 

* their purposes are broken ofiT;' theg desire to have 
nothing more to do with the world; they lament as 
those who will not be comforted. Even common ac- 
quaintances look round them, when they enter the 
house, with uneasiness and anxiety-^ 

* \Ve mf«a her when the mernlfig oslls, 

As ono that luticiffled In bur ftilrtu ; 

W6miftiherwhenthe6V6n{nxfHlUtr-> 

A trifle wanted on the earth ] 

Some fancy small, Or snbtle thought, 

Ifi checked m Its blbssohi inrown ; 

Borne obain ia broken that wb wrought, 

■ Kou^^ehaiai- flown 1^: 

AfiC'iQ sbe passes away^^khis evgry-day married 
r** leaving memorials of Iter obmmiohplace existence 
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everywhere throughout the circle in which she lived, 
moved, and had her being, and after having stamped 
herself permanently upon ^e constitution, both moral 
and physical, of her descendants. 1^ R. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLIQE- OFFICER. 

LEGAL MSTAMOBPHOSBS. 

The respectable agent of a rather eminent French 
house arrived one morning in great apparent <listi^ 
at Scotland Yard, and informed the superintendent 
that he had just sustained a great, almost ruinous, loss 
in notes Of the Bank of England and commercial bills 
of exchange, besides a considerable sum in gold. He 
had, it appeared, been absent in Paris about ten days, 
and on his return but a few hours previously, dis- 
covered that his iron chest had been completely rifled 
during his absence. False keys must have been used, 
as the empty chest was found locked, and no sign of 
violence could be observed, lie handed in ftiU written 
details of the property carried off, the numbers of the 
notes, and every other essential particular. The first 
step taken was to ascertain if any of the notes had been 
tendered at the hank. Not one had been presented; 
payment was of course stopped, and advertisements 
descriptive of the bills of exchange, as well as of the 
notes, were inserted in the evening and following morn- 
ing papers. A day or two afterwards, a considerable 
reward was offered for such information as might lead 
to the apprehension of the offenders. No result fol- 
lowed ; and spite of the active exertions of the ofScers 
employed, not the slightest clue could be obtained to 
the perpetrators of the robbery. The junior partner in 
the firm, M. Bellebon, in the meantime arrived in Eng- 
land, to assist in the investigation, and was naturally 
extremely urgent in his inquiries; hut the mystery 
which enveloped the affair remained impenetrable. At 
last a letter, bearing the St Martin le Grand post- 
mark, was received by the agent, M. Alexandre le 
Breton, which contained an offer to surrender the whole 
of the plunder, with the exception of tlie gold, for the 
sum of one thousand pounds. The property which had 
been abstracted was more than ten times that sum, and 
had been destined by the French house to meet some 
heavy liabilities falling due in London^very shortly. 
Le Breton had been ordered to pay the whole amount 
into Hoare's to the account of the firm, and had indeed 
been severely blamed for not having done so as he 
received the different notes and bills; and it was on 
going to the chest immediately on his return from 
Paris, for the purpose of fulfilling the peremptory in- 
structions he had received, that M. le Breton discovered 
the robbery. 

The letter went on to state that should the offer be 
acceded to, a mystically - worded advertisement — of 
which a copy was enclosed^ was to he inserted in 
the * Times/ and*" then a mode would be suggested 
for safely — in the interest of the thieves of course — 
carrying the agreenwnt into effect. M. Bellebon was 
half- inclined to close with this proposal, in order to 
save the credit of the house, which Would be destroyed 
unless its acceptances, now due in about fourteen days, 
could be met} and wit|}pnt the sfolen moneys and bills 
of exchange, this wami, he feared, impossible. Tlie su- 
perintendent, to whom M, Bellebon showed the letter, 
would not hear of compliance with such a demand, and 
threatened a prosecution foi^ (mmj^tion of f^ if 
M. Bellebon persisted in doing te. The adTmiisement 
was, however, inserted, and an immediate reply directed 


that Le Breton, the agent, should present himself at 
the Old Manor-House, Green Lanes, Newington, unat- 
tended, at four o’clock on the following afternoon, 
bringing with him of course the stipulated sum in gold. 
It was added, that to prevent any possiblo treason 
^raJnson, the letter was written in French), Le Breton 
would find a note for him at the tavern, informing him 
of the spot — a solitary one, nn<i far away from any 
place where an ambush could be concealed — where the 
business would be concluded, and to which he must 
proceed unaccompanied, and on foot! This proposal 
was certainly quite as Ingenious as it was cool, and thd 
chance of outwitting such cunning rascals seemed ex- 
ceedingly <loubtful. A very tolerable scheme was, how- 
ever, hit upon, and M. le Breton proceeded at the 
appointed hour to the Old Manor-House. No letter or 
message had been left for him, and nobody obnoxious 
to the slightest suspicion could be seen near or about 
the tavern. On the following day another missive 
arrived, which stated that the writer was quite aware 
of the trick which the police had intended playing him, 
and he assured M. Bellebon that such n line of^onduct 
was as unwise ns it would be fruitless, inasmuch as if 
‘good faith* was not observed, the securities and notes 
would be inexorably destroyed or otherwise disposed of, 
and the house of Bellebon and Company be consequently 
exposed to the shame and ruin of bankruptcy. 

Just at this crisis of the affair 1 arrived in town from 
my unsuccessful hunt after the fugitives who had slipped 
through my fingers at Plymouth. The superin ten debt 
laughed heartily, not bo much at the trick by which I : 
had been duped, as at the angry mortification I did not 
affect to conceal. He prescrfily added, * I have been I 
wishing for your return, in order to intrust you with a I 
tangled affair, in which B\icce8s will amply compensate 
for such a disappointment. You know Frcncli too, 
which is fortunate ; for the gentleman who has been 
plundered understands little or no English.* He t))en 
related the foregoing particulars, with other apparently 
slight circumstances ; and after a long conversation 
with him, I retired to think the matter over, and deeide 
upon the likeliest mode of action. After* much cogita- 
tion, I determined to see M. Bellebon alone { and for 
this purpose I despatched the waiter of a tavern adja- 
cent to his lodgings, with a note expressive of my wish 
to see him instantly on pressing business. He was at 
home, and immediately acceded to my request. I 
easily introduced myself ; and after about a quarter of 
an hour’s conference, said carelessly — for I saw he was 
too heedle.ss of speech, too quick and frank, to be in- 
trusted with the dim suspicions wliicli certain trifling | 
indices had suggested to me — ‘ Is Monsieur le Bretoii 
at the office where the robbery was committed?* 

‘No: he is gone to Greenwich on business, and will 
not return till late in the evening. But if you wish to 
re-examine the place, 1 can of course enable you to 
do so.* 

* It will, 1 think, be advisable; and you will, if you 
I please/ I added, as w^e emerged into the street > permit 
me to take you by the arm, in order that the official 
character of my visit may not be suspected by any one 
there.* 

He laughingly complied, and we arrived at the bouse 
arm in arm. We were admitted by an elderly woman } 
and there was a young mau — a moustached derk— 
seated at a desk in an inner room writing. He eyed 
me for a moment, somewhat askiince I thought, but I 
gave him no opportunity for a distinct view of my 
features; and I presently handed M Bellebon a card, 
j on which I had contrived to write, unobserved, ‘send 
away the clerk.* This w^i more naturally done than 
[lanticipated; M Bellebpn’s glance 

of inquiry, I merely said, ^ that as I did not wish to be 
known there as a police-officer, it was essential that i 
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notice our entrance ; and M. Levasseur and myaelf 
seated ourselves, and called fbr something to drinks 
without, t was glad to see, exciting the slightest obserta- 
tion. M. Levasseur, 1 soon perceived, was an Inl^mate 
acquaintance of many there; and somewhat to my sur- 
prise, for he spoke French very well, I found that he 
was a Swiss. His name was, 1 therefore concluded, 
assumed. Nothing positive rewarded iny watchfulness 
that evening; but I felt quite sure Levasseur had come 
there with the expectation of meeting some one, aS he 
did not play, and went away about half-past eleven 
o’clock with an obviously discontented air. The fol- 
lowing night it was the same ; but the next, who should 
peer into the room about half-past ten, and look 
cautiously round, but M. Alexandre le Breton ! The 
instant the eyes of the friends mot, Levasseur rose and 
went out. I hesitated to follow, lest such a movement 
might excite suspicion ; and it was well 1 did not, as 
they both presently returned, and seated themselves 
close by my side. The anxious, haggard countenance of 
Le Breton — who had, I should have before stated, been 
privately pointed out to me by one of the force early on 
the morning I visited Oak Cottage — struck me forcibly, 
especially in contrast with that of Levasseur, which 
wore only an expression of malignant and ferocious 
triumph, slightly dashed by temporary disappointment. 
Le Breton stayed but a short time ; and tlte only whis- 
pered words I caught were — *IIe has, I fear, some 
suspicion.’ 

j The anxiety and impatience of M. Bcllebon whilst tliis ' 

I was going on became extreme, and he sent me note after 

I note — the only mode of communication I would permit 
—expressive of his consternation at the near approach 
of tiie time when the engagements of liia house would 
arrive at maturity, without anything having in the 
meantime been accomplislied. I pitied him greatly, and 
after some thought and hesitation, resolved upon a new 
and bolder game. By affecting to drink a great deal, 
occasionally playing, and in other ways exhibiting a 
recldcss, devil-may-care demeanour, I had striven to in- 
sinuate myself into the conddence and comiianionship 
of Levasseur, but hitherto without much effect; and 
although once I could see, startled by a casual hint 1 
dropped to another person — one of ours— -just sufficiently 
loud for him to hear — ^that 1 knew a sure and safe market 
for stopped Baiik-of-Kngland notes, the cautious scoun- 
drel quickly subsided into his usual guarded reserve. He 
evidently doubted me, and it was imperatively necessary 
to remove those doubts. This was at last effectually, 
and, I am vain enough to think, cleverly done. One 
evening a rakish-looking man, who ostentatiously and 
repeatedly declared himself to be Mr Trelawney of Con- 
duit Street, and who was evidently three parts intoxi- 
cated, seated himself directly in front of us, and with 
much braggart impudence boasted of hie money, at the 
same time displaying a pocket-book, which seemed 
pretty full of Bank-of-En gland notes. There were only, 
a few persons present in the room besides us, and they 
were at the otlter end of the room. Levasseur, I saw, 
noticed with considerable interest the look of greed and 
covetousness which I Axed bn that same pocket-book. 
At length the stranger rose to depart. 1 also hurried , 
up and slipped afjter him, and was quietly and slyly 
followed by Lev^eur. After proceeding about a dozen ; 
paces I looked fur tively about^ but not behind ; robbed Mr ; 
Trelawney of bis pO(^et-book, which he had placed in i 
one of the tails of his ixiat ; crossed over the street, and ] 
walked hurriedly away, still, I could hear, followed by 1 
Levasseur. I filtered another public-house, strode into ] 
an empty f>^k»iropm, and was just in the act of examin- 1 
ing my prize, wheii in stepped Levasseur. He looked i 
triumphant as Linger, aS he clapped me on the shoulder, j 
and said in a tbw exulting voice; * I saw that pretty i 
trick, Williams, and ckn, if I like, transport you I* 

My wnsternatiott ivas naturally extreme^ and Le- i 
vasseur laughed immensely ^ tei^ excited, i 
‘ Soyez ttanquiile/ fie said at last, at the same time i 
ringing the bell : ■* I shall not hurt you*’ He ordered 


some wine, and after the waiter had fulfilled the order 
and left the room, said, ‘ Those notss of Mr Trdawney’s 
will of course be stopped in the mornings but 1 think I 
once heard you say you knew of a market for such 
articles?* 

I hesitated, coyly unwilling to further commit my- 
self. ‘ Come, come,’ resumed Levasseur in a still in w 
but menacing tone, ‘ no nonsense. I have you now | 
you are, in fact, entirely in my power: but be candid, 
and you are safe. Who is your friend ? * 

‘ He is not in town now,’ I stammered. 

‘Stuff — humbug! I have myself some notes to 
change. There, now we understand each other. What 
does he give, and how does he dispose of them ? ’ 

‘ He gives about a third generally, and gets rid of 
them abroad. They reach the Bank through hona^fide 
and innocent holders, and in that case the Bank is of 
course bound to pay.’ 

‘ Is that the law also with respect to bills of ex- 
change ? ’ 

‘Yes, to be sure it is.’ 

* And is amount of any consequence to your friehd ?’ 

* None, I believe, whatever.* 


* Well, then, yon must introduce me to him.’ 

* No, that I can’t,’ I hurriedly answered. ‘ iHfe wont 
deal with strangers.* 

- * You mmt, I tell you, or I will call an officer.* Ter- 
rified by this threat, I muttered that his name was 
Levi Samuel. 

* And where does Levi Samuel live ? ’ 

‘ That,’ I replied, ‘ I cannot tell ; but I know how to 
commtmicate with him.' 

Finally, it was settled by Levasseur that I should dine 
at Oak Cottage the next day but one, and that I should 
arrange with Samuel to meet us there immediately 
afterwards. The notes and bills he had to dispose pf, I 
was to inform Samuel, amounted to nearly twelve thou- 
sand pounds, and 1 was promised L.50a for effecting 
the bargain. 

* Five hundred pounds, remember, Williams,’ said 
Levasseur as we parted ; * or, if you deceive me, trans- 
portation I You can prove nothing regarding me, whereas 
I could settle you offhand.’ 

The superintendent aud I had a long and rather 
anxious conference the next day. We agreed that^ 
situate as Oak Cottage was, in an open space away from 
any other building, it would not be advisable that any 
officer except myself and the pretended Samuel should 
approach the place. We also agreed as to the proba- 
bility of such dever rogues having so placed the notes 
and bills that they could be consumed or Otherwise 
destroyed on the slightest alarm, and that the open 
arrest of Levasseur, and a search of Oak Cottage, 
would in all likelihood prove fruitless. ‘ There will be 
only two of them,’ I said in reply to a remark of ithe 
superintcMident as to the somewhat dangerous game I 
was risking w'ith powerful and desperate men, ‘even 
should Le Breton be there ; and surely Jackson and 
aided by the surprise and our pistols, Vill be too 
many for them.’ Little more was said, the superin-i 
tendent wished us luck, and 1 sought out and iostr^ot^ 

I Jackson. 

I will confess that, on setting out the next day to 
keep my appointment, 1 felt considerable anxiety. 
iJevasseur miyht have discovered my vocation, anff set 
this trap for my destruction. Yet tkat was hardly 
possible. At all events, whatever the danger, it was 
necessary to face it; aud having cleaned and loaded 
niy pistols with unusual care, and hade ihy wife a mote 
than usually earnest fsreweH, whicii^ by the^ 
rather startled her, 1 set off; determined, as we used 
to say in Yorkshire, ‘ to vtin tlie horse hr lose the 
saddle.’ 

I arrived in good time at Oak and found 

my host in the highest poaslbie spirits. Dinner was 
ready, he said, but it woiiiM be necessary to wait a few 
minutes for the two friends he expected. 

* T'wo hrtondsl* i exelaimed^^r 
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tdii me last evening there was to be only one, a Mon- j 
ilturie Breton/ | 

^ ‘True/ rejoined I^vassetit carelesBly ; ^ but I had j 
Torgbtton that another party as much interested as 
ourselves would like to he present, and invite himself, 
if 1 did not. But there will be enough for us all, never 
f^ar/ he added with a coarse laugh, * especially as 
Madame Levasseur does not dine with us/ 

At this moment a loud knock was heard. ‘Here 
they are!’ exclaimed Levasseur, and hastened out to 
meet them. 1 peeped through the blind, and to my 
great alarm saw that Le Breton was accompanied by 
the clerk Dubarle I My first impulse was to seize my 
pistols and rush out of the house ; but calmer thoughts 
soon succeeded, and the improbability that a plan had 
been laid to entrap me recurred forcibly. Still, should 
the clerk recognise me? The situation was undoubtedly 
a critical one ; but I was in for it, and must therefore 
brave the matter out in the best way I could. 

Presently a conversation, carried on in a loud, menac- 
ing tone in the next room between Levasseur and the 
new-comers, arrested my attention, and I softly ap- 
proached the door to listen. Le Breton, I soon found, 
was but half a villain, and was extremely anxious that 
the property should not be disposed of till at least an- 
other effort had been made at negotiation. The others, 
now that a market for the notes and securities had 
been obtained, were determined to avail tbeinselves of 
it, and immediately leave the couiitr3% The almost 
agonized intreaties of Le Breton that they would not 
utterly ruin the house he had betrayed, were treated 
with scornful contempt, and he was at length silenced 
their brutal menaces. Le Breton, I ftirther learned, 
was a cousin of Madame Jjevasseur, whose husband 
had first pillaged him at play, and then suggested the 
crime which had been committed as the sole means of 
concealing the defalcations of which he, Levasseur, had 
been the ociTasion and promoter. 

Aftor a brief delay, all three entered the dining-room, 
and a slight but significant start w'hich the clerk Du- 
barle gave, as Levasseur, with mock ceremon}', intro- 
duced me, made my heart, as folk say, leap into my 
mouth. His half-formed suspicions seemed, however, 
to be dissipated for the moment by the humorous ac- 
count Levasseur gave him of the robbery of Mr Tre- 
lawney, and we sat down to a very handsome dinner. 

A more uncomfortable one, albeit, 1 never assisted at. 
The furtive looks of Dubarle, who had been only par- j 
tially reassured, grew more and more inquisitive and 
earnest Fortunately Levasseur was in rollicking spirits 
and humour, and did not heed the unquiet glances of 
the young man ; and as for Le Breton, he took little 
notice of anybody. At last this terrible dinner was 
over, and the wine was pushed briskly round. I drank 
much more freely than usual, partly with a view to 
calm my nerves, and partly to avoid remark. It was 
nearly the time for the Jew’s appearance, when Dubarle, 
after a scrutinising and somewhat imperious look at 
my face, said abruptly, * 1 think. Monsieur Williams, I 
have seen you somewhere before ? ’ j 

‘Very likely,* 1 replied with as much indifference as 
I could assume. * Many persons have seen me before 
-^some of them once or twice too ojDten.* 

‘True!’ exclaimed Levasseur with a shout. ‘Tre- 
lawney, for instance t* 

/I should like to see monsieur with his wig off!* said 
the clerk with increasing insolence. 

‘Kousensc, Dubarle; you are a fool/ exclaimed Le- 
vatseur; ‘and X will not have my good friend Williams 
insulted/ 

X^b^le did not persist, but it was plain enough ihlrt 
^BOme diin /remembranc of my features continued to 

^ ® the relief was unspeakable, a knock 

arinoumjed Jackson— Levi Samu^ I 
up, and ran to the window. It 
was sure etipugh, and wimirably he had dressed 

and now lObk^ the part. Levasseur went out, and in 



a minute or two returned introducing him. Jackson 
could not triippress a start as he caught sight of the tall, 
moustached addition to the expe<^d company; and 
althongh he turned it off very well, it drove the Jewish 
dialect in which he had been practising completely out 
of bis thoughts and speech, as he said, ‘ You have more 
company than npy friend Williams led me to expect?* 

‘ A friend — one friend extra, Mr Samuel/ said Levas- 
seur ; * that is all. Come> sit down, and let me help 
you to a glass of wine. You are an Bnglish Jew X 
perceive?* 

* Yes/ 

A silence of n minute or two succeeded, and then 
Levasseur said, ‘ You are of course prepared for busi- 
ness?* 

‘ Yes— that is, if you are reasonable/ 

* Beasonablc I the most reasonable men in the world/ 
rejoined Levasseur with a loud laugh. ‘But pray 
where is the gold you mean to pay us with?* 

‘ If we agree, I will fetch it in half an hour, I do not 
carry bags of sovereigns about with me into alt com- 
panies/ replied Jackson with much readiness. i 

‘ Well, that’s right enough: and now how much dis- j 
count do you charge?* ! 

‘ I will tell you when I see the securities.* ! 

Levasseur rose without another word, and left the 
apartment. He was gone about ten minutes, and on 
his return, deliberately counted out the stolen Bank-of- 
England notes and bills of exchange. Jackson got up 
from bis chair, peered close to them, and liegan noting 
down the amounts in his pocket-book. I also rose, and 
pretended to be looking at a picture by the fireplace. 
The moment was a nervous one, as the signal had been 
agreed upon, and could not now be clianged or deferred. 
The ilerk Dubarle also hastily rose, and eyed Jackson 
with flaming but indecisive looks. The examination of 
the securities was at length terminated, and Jackson be- 
gan counting the Bank-of-England notes aloud—* One- 
two — three— four— FiVK ! ’ As the signal word passed his 
lips, he threw himself upon Le Breton, who sat next to 
him ; and at the same moment I passed one of my feet 
between Dubarle’s, and with a dexterous twist hurled 
him violently on the floor; another instant and my 
grasp was on the throat of Levasseur, and my pistol at 
his ear, ‘Hurra!* we both shouted with eager excite- 
ment; and before either of the villains could recover 
from his surprise, or indeed perfectly comprehend what 
had happened, Levasseur and l»e Breton were hand- 
cuffed, and resistance w^as out of the question. Young 
Dubarle was next easily secured. 

levasseur, the instant he recovered the use of his 
faculties, which the Cbrnpleteness and suddenness of the 
surprise and attack had paralysed, yelled like a madman 
with rage and anger, and but for us, would, I verily 
believe, have dashed his brains out against the walls of 
the room. The other two were cahDer» and having at 
•last thoroughly pinioned and secured them, and care- 
fully gathered up the recovered plunder, we left Oak 
Cottage in triumph, letting oumlves out, for the 
woman-servant had gone off, doubtless to acquaint her 
mistress with the disastrous turn affairs had taken. No 
inquiry was made after either of them* ; 

An hour afterwards the prisoners were securely locked 
up, and I hurried to acquaint M. Beilin with the for- 
tunate issue of our enterprise. His exultation, it will 
be readiiy believed, was unbounded ; and 1 left him busy 
with letters to tlie firm, and doubtless one to ‘ cette 
ch^re et aimable Louise,* announcing the joyful news. 

The prisoners, after a brief trial, wliich many readers 
of ibis narrative may perhaps remember, were con- 
victed of felonious conspiracy, and were all sentenced to 
ten years* transportation. Le Breton*s sentence, the 
judge told him, would have been for lifb, Imt lor the 
contrition he had exhibited shortly tihi appre- 
'hehsion. ' 

, ;4ai.X^vasseur passed me on leaving the dock, he ex- 
dmxued in French, and in a desperately savoib tone, ^ I 
will repay you for this when I return, and that infernal 



Trelawney too/ I am too much accustomed to threats 
of this kind to be in anyway moved by them, and I 
therefore contented myself by smiling, and a civil ‘Au 
revoir— allons I * 4 


VEGETABLE CURIOiSIT lES. 

114PIDITY or VEQETABLK QROWTH. 

The rapidity of the growth of tropical vegetation is in 
many cases truly astonishing, and far surpasses the 
greatest wonders of the kind observable in the less 
luxuriant native plants of our temperate clime. The 
advanced state of horticulture, however, has been in- 
frtrumental in bringing into our own country living 
illustrations of many wonderful facts formerly only 
known to us by the almost incredible accounts of tra- 
vellers. We have before us a paper by Mr Robert 
Scott, published in a late number of the * Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History/ containing statistics of 
the growth of a bamboo cane in the large conservatory 
at Chatsworth, surpassing any similar facts we have 
ever seen in an authentic form. * In the tropics/ says 
Mr Scott, * the bamboo not only grows with astonishing 
rapidity, but attains a very great height — in some in- 
stances as much as 100 feet; this, together with its 
feathery elegance, places it in bold contrast to sur- 
rounding vegetation, and entitles it to rank second to 
the noble palm. But mider artificial culture it is in- 
deed seldom seen in anything like its native majesty — 
the extent of our horticultural structures not admitting 
of its full development. In some degree at least this 
defect is obviated at Chatsworth — the Bamhusa being 
planted out in a border of rich loam [in ttie conserva- 
tory], with plenty of room for its roots, and the canes 
likewise, in most cases, having ample accommodation: 
so situated, the bamboo seems at home/ 

Mr Scott states that on the 19th August 1846 he 
observed the crown of a cane just showing itself above 
the surface of the ground, and being led to infer from 
its appearance that it would ultimately attain to a 
large size, he resolved to watch its progress. By the 
1st September — thirteen days after its first appear- 
ance above ground — the cane had reached to the height 
of 8 feet, being an average growth of nearly 7 J inches 
per day. By the 7th of the same month its’ stature 
was increased to 19 feet, showing an average daily 
growth of 1 foot 10 inches, or very nearly an hwh per 
hour! — no bad progress for a stout woody stem like 
the bamboo. On the 30th September the cane had 
attained to the height of 42 feet, having continued 
since the 7th to grow at the diminished rate of 1 foot 
per day. Being now in immediate contact with the 
roof of the house, it was necessary to arrest its pro- 
gress at this stage, otherwise it would in all probability 
liave extended 6 or 10 feet more.* Mr Scott states that 
the cane was out down in December 1847, when the 
following observations of its dimensions were made : — 
Number of intemodes, 32 ; circumference of the base of 
cane, d inches; circumference of the top, H inch : the 
greatest circumference (9 iuches) occurred 6 feet 3 
inches from the base, and extended over 4 internodes ; 
the two long^t internodes measured each 1 foot 6 
inches : they o&urred at 19 feet 8 inches from the base, 
and were each 8 inches in circumference; the shortest 
internode was 11 inches, and was the lowermost on the 
cane. Erom the observations above detailed, it will be 
noticed that the cane varied in its rate of growth in the 
different stages of its development ; but even if we take 
the average rate of growth of the entire period of its 
existence, we scarcely find less cause for wonder. It 
appears that, during its life of forty-two days, it grew to 


t It fa a curl^ wSll known to ooltlvato^of suoh plants as 

the bamboo, palms, that when they reach the roof of the struo- 

tore In which they are growing, they Immediately piish tbefr way 
throiigh the glass, and often, if the weather ia;mlld, grow upwards 
vto a considerable height above the roof. 


a height of 42 feet from the ground, making an average 
growth of half an inch per hour, day and night* through- 
out the entire period^au extraordinary rapidity of de- 
velopment even for a luxurious tropical p^petion. 
Mr W. M'Nab, the late superintendent of ihe Edin- i 
burgh Botanic Garden, measured, during a long siuin- : 
mer-day, a growth of the young stem of a bambob* to 
the extent of 7 or 8 inches. 

Some of the junyi, or mushrooms, have been observed 
to grow wlth.great rapidity. Professor Balfour (* Manual 
of ^tany,’ p. 554) mentions that Bovista yigante^ Ju a 
single night has increased from the size of a {lea to that 
of a melon. The force also (says tho professor) with 
which they expand has been shown by their raising 
pavenu-nts under which they had been <leveloped. Mr 
Ward, in liis work ‘ On the Growth of Plants in Closely- 
glazed Cases,’ gives another remarkable instance of the 
rapidity of fungoid dovelopnient. * 1 had been struck,’ 
he says, pp. 68, 69, * with the published accounts of tho 
extraordinary growth of Phallus feeiidus, which was said 
to attain a height of four or five inches in as many 
hours. I procured three or four specimens in ap unde- 
veloped state, and placed them in a suiall glazed case. 
All but one grew during my temporary absence from 
home. 1 was determined not to lose sight Hie last 
specimen ; and observing one evening tliat there was a 
small rent in the volver, indicating the approacliing de- 
%'elopment of the plants I watched it all night, and at 
eiglit in the morning the summit of the pileus began to 
push through the jelly-like matter with which it was ! 
surrounded. In the course of twenty-five minutes it I 
shot up three inches, and attained its full elevation of 
four inches in one hour and a-half. The entire life of 
the Phallus was four days. Extraordinary as this may « 
appear. I believe this rapidity of development to lie 
surpassed by other fungi, as I was informed by Lady 
Arden — who has paid great attention to the species of 
this family, of which sbo has made numerous exquisite 
drawings — that the lives of some were so brief as scarcely 
to allow of sufficient time to finish her representa- 
tions. Marvellous are the accuunts of the rapid growth 
of cells ill the fungi ; but in the above instance it can- ! 
not for a moment be imagined that there was any in- 
crease in the number of cells, but merely an elongation 
of the erectile tissue of the plant.’ 

GIGANTIC TREES. 

Of all organic beings, trees are gifted in an especial 
maniter with extraordinary longevity. Not to speak of 
the baobab of Senegal, said to be more than 5000 years 
old, nor of the cedars near the village of Eden in Leba- 
non, believed by the Maronites to be the remains of the 
forest wliich furnished Solomon with timber for tlie 
famous Temple 3000 years ago ; passing over these /do- 
extraordinary instances, we find in our own country spe- 
cimens sufficiently aged to call forth our most unquali- 
fied wonder and admiration. Oaks planted before the 
Conquest have weathered the blasts of more than eight 
centuries. The celebrated Fountains ^bbey yew (a 
branch of whicii is now before us) .waved its bouglu in 
the breeze 1200 years' ago, and the age of the yew at 
Fortingall, Perthshire, is stated to be from 2500 to SIGOp 
years; the one at Brabourn churchyar^ Kant* 3000 
years. These living monuments of antiquity have in 
numerous instances attained to dimenaioht as extraor- 
dinary. A yew at lledsor, Bu^fics, has a trunk stated 
to be 27 feet in diameter ; and a banyan, on an island 
in the river Nerbudda, is believed to be the one men- 
tioned by Nearchus in the time of Alexander the Great, 
as being capable of overshadowing 10,000 men. Speak- 
ing of this tree, Professor Balfour says^* Parts of it have 
been carried awy by floods, but it can shade 7000 men ; 
and its (dimumfetence, measuring its principal trunk 
only, is 2000 feet The chief tninks of this tree greatly 
exceed our English oaks and elms in thickness, and are 
above 350 in numbefCi smaller stems ere mote than 
3000 in number/ We have just stumbled upon a letter 
from the Rev. Thomas Ewiog of Hobart Town, published 
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iii tjb« ‘ Botftfiical GazoMxs* by Mr Gould, wherein some 
> living wonders are described. ‘ Last week;* says 

iilir Ewing. * 1 went to see two of the largest trees in t)ie 
world, if not the very largest that hare ever been mea- 
sured. I had heard of them in 1S41, and 1 think men- 
tioned them to you [Mr Gould] when in England. The 
person who found them then had forgotten their where- 
abouts ; but I had a man out for three days in the fbrest 
I in the dir^tion intimated, and on the third he came in 
! to say that he had xediscovered them ; and 1 started with 
: a party of five to measure them. They were both on a 
tributary rill to the North-west Bay River, at the back 
of Mount Wellington, and are what are here called 
swamp gums ; but 1 do not know the specific name. I 
i see that Dr Ilooker, in his description of new species of 
; Eucalyptus, hi the “ London Journal of Botany,” names 
1 the stringy bark Eucalyptus gigantea ; this would have 
been a more appropriate name for the swamp gum, 

! which is a much larger tree. One was growing, the 
j other prostrate ; the latter measured to the first branch 
I 220 feet ; from thence to where the top was broken olT 
' and decked, 64 feet — or 284 feet in all ; so that with 
I the top it must have been considerably beyond 300 
feet. It is 30 feet iti diameter at the base, and 12 at 
220 urrtfib first branch *, and to that distance only would, 
from the stem alone, turn out more timber than any 
three of the largest oaks mentioned in Loudon with 
their branches. We estimated it to weigh with the 
branches 440 tonst The standing giant is still growing 
vigorously without the slightest symptom of decay, 
and looks like a largo church tower among the puny 
sastafrai- trees. It measures, at 3 feet from the 
ground, i 02 feet in circumference, and at the ground 
ISO feet ! We had no means of ascertaining its height 
(wiiich, however, must bo enormous) from the density 
of the forest. I measured another not 40 yards from 
it, and at 3 feet it was 60 feet round ; and at 130 feet, 
where the first branch began, we judged it to be 40 
feet : this was a noble column indeed, and sound as a 
nut. I am sure that within a mile there are at least a 
hundred growing trees 40 feet in circumference.’ 

OnSTRUCTIOXS IN URAINS BY THE ROOTS OF 

The attention of agriculturists ha.s recently been 
directed to the obstructions of land-drains and other 
conduits of water, which have occurred throughout 
various parts of the country, and arc occasioned by 
the roots of trees and other plants. . The roots, after 
entering the drains, seem, by some structural changes, 
to be enabled to derive an extraordinary amount of 
nourishment from the running water, as is shown by 
the very remukable manner in which they are de- 
I veloped. In some cases these obstructions have taken 
I place to a considerable extent, and threaten to be 
highly prejndieitii to judicious improvement, since 
upon efficient draining much of the success of other 
agricultural operations depends. Among trees, the 
ash, the el% the poplar, and the willow, have been 
found in different localities to insinuate their roots 
Into tile-drains, often doing much mischief; and in 
the more humble tribe of field-weeds, the amphibious 
polygonum, the equisetum, tussilago, and ragwort, have 
been severally observed to be formidable intruders. 
Of the last-named plant, Dr Keill stated, at a late meet- 
ing of the Botanical Society, Edinburgh, that he had 
received a specimen more than twenty years ap whose 
root had entered a drain by a very small orifice, but 
afterwards extended itself, completely filling the drain 
for a space of 20 feet. This fact should have some 
ihfiuenee in diminishing the numerous assemblages of 
thaw I'jhowy field-flower^ which so frequently give a 
golden, glov tO' our pasture-lands in autumn. Indeed 
I It is ;a voU^nown fact, that the eradicatioii of weeds 
ia ■ atinnded ■ to* even by many farmers whose cul* 

tivatidn io e^iy other respect is unexceptionable >, but 
will now be drawn to the 

i poiiahce Ih most cases of drmn 

I has been found to bo caused 


by tihe roots of trees, field- weeds being comparatively 
little troublesome. It thus becomes a matter of interest- 
ing and important inquiry, in what manner those plea- 
sant l^edgerows and strips of green woodland, which 
tend so much to beautify and shelter cultivated districts, 
can be allowed to exist without atleo^ing the drainage 
of adjoining fields? We should be loath to see such 
enlivening ornaments swept away ; but if rural industry 
requires tlieir abolition, why, then, we must submit In 
the words of a recent writer in the * Scottish Agricul- 
tural Journal,* we can admire the beauty of a bramble 
brake ; but we rank not amongst those pseudo-pbilan. 
thropic philosophers who would regret to see it cleared 
away to give place to a cottage garden, or a field of 
golden cereal. 


NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 

ROTTERDAM. 

At nine in the morning of the Ist of July, after a plea- 
sant voyage of twenty-three hours from London, in the 
steamer Baiavier, I walked on shore at the Boompjes in 
Rotterdam, and my long-felt wish to visit HollaTid be- 
gan its realisation. If the physical aspect of the country 
presented but few attractions, there was much in the 
character and habits of the people, in the results of their 
long-continued plodding industry, and sturdy assertion 
of their right to freedom, that would more than make up 
for the want of pictures(jue scenery. I was prepared to 
travel as best suited my inclination, and carried no other 
baggage than a knapsack, a light overcoat, and slim 
umbrella, which, in a glazed case, did duty as walking- 
staff. 1 purposed journeying along ways as well as high- 
ways, hoping thereby to gain as true an idea of the coun- 
try as was possible in a visit of a few weeks. 

Before I got off the pier, I was stopped by two .officials 
ill uniform, with swords at their side, who demanded iny 
passport ; the document being given up to them, is after- 
wards to be reclaimed at the bureau de police in the Stad 
liuis, where the particulars are noted in a book, together 
with the name of the place to which you may be bound. 
Next a custoinhouse off cer cried halt ; but on seeing my 
modest ^uiprnent, bade me pass on without examina- 
tion. A few paces further, at the verge of the qnnv, I 
was again arrested by a group of men, who insisted on i 
my going to the customhouse. In vain I represented 
that my baggage had been * passed whether or no, they 
would bar my passage. I made a feint of yielding, and 
doubling round a vigilante, as the cabs are named, made 
off tovvards the Berlijner Hof, the hotel to which 1 had 
been commended. The party had perhaps watched my 
movements, for they rushed oRer me, and vrerc about to 
renew their clamour, when a tall man camuup and dis- \ 
persed them, after inquiring in English if the ofiicer had I 
passed me. 1 afterwards found t^at the stoppage was a I 
* dodge ’ on the part of the cab-dnvers, their object being i 
to compel their victims to escape froin the hy a I 

ride. 

It has been said that if ym desire id he thoroughly 
taken out of your own country, you should' not travel to 
Constantinople, but to Rotterdam, and to a ^at extent 
this is time ; for in the latter city you see all iri one what 
can only be met with piecemeal elsewhqrc. There is a I 
street at Lincoln with a canal along the centre, which on 
a market-day presents a busy teene of vesBels and vehicles, 
and with a row of clipped lime-trees on each tide of the 
water-course, would offer no inapt Hken^^ d Rotter- 
dam haven or Amsterdam ^acht. A reudence in New 
York had familiaiised me with the aspect of streets look- 
ing cool and pleamint as avenues; and any one 
who has visited Edinburgh, will have edeh the broad- 
bordered caps worn without bbnnetii bir the lower class of 
Dutchwomen; with this diflbiwnoe^ that the Hollanders 
wear the borders nicely stiffened and . fluted, while the 
leave them to flap and ffibgle in w mamior ap- 
proaching to sloveiily. In geue^ the 

are ;^rMi8efy whht oiie has bwn aootxii^ dt home, 

a few p^llarities exdepM/^ of tho,; 
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working-claBfl^B wear sabots and coarse blue shirts, such, 
as the .English peasanti^ wore some sixty years /Lgo when 
the saying was rife, *b1ue shirts p&^s for all/ Caps, too^ 
are the almost universal head-coverings— a iiractice greatly 
to be commended, when one considers that the alterna- 
tive is a hat — that phenomenon with which civilised 
people afflict their heads, to please others, not them- 
selves. Then you see a constant liftiiijf of hats or touch- 
ing of caps ill passing salutations ; so much so, in fact, 
that the observances in this respect become rather op- 
pressive. 

Hood’s description of Rotterdam is perfect ; those who 
have read the poem will have a clearer idea of the city 
than; could bo conveyed by a volume of prose. He 
writes — 

' Tull houses with quaint i^ables, 

Where frequent windows shine ; 

And quays that lead to bridges, 

And trees in formal lino, 

.And masts of spioy vessels 
From western Surinam— 

All tell me you're in England, 

But I'm in Rotterdam.' 

j The poet further calls it a ‘ vulgar 'Venice,’ and to a 
stranger the queen of the Adriatic can hardly present a 
more striking appearance. Land and water are so 
strangely and picturesquely intermingled, the busy life 
that pervades both is so thoroughly in keeping with the 
scone, that to walk about and look on with curious eye 
is occupation enough. Turn your eye which way you 
will, you see a bridge, its strong pillars rising aloft, bear- 
ing the heavy cross-beams by which each portion is 
counterpoised. The whole is painted white ; and the 
wooden floor slopes gently upwards from each side to the 
1 centre. Presently a tall-masted vessel floats up ; the 
two men always in attendance at the little lodge erected 
close by run out, they withdraw the iron wedges from 
the staples, and then with a slight pull at the chain 
hanging from the cross-beams, each half of the bridge 
begins slowly to rise: before they are at the perpendicular 
thu schuit has passed ; a push at the cross-beams sends 
them up again, the men spring to the centre to accelerate 
the descent, impatient boys scramble after them, the 
wedges arc replaced, and the stream of traffic wh|ch had 
been momentarily interrupted resumes its course with no 
more delay than is caused by tbe issuing of a dray from 
one of the side-streois in the Strand. 

My walks up and down in Rotterdam gave me the key 
to several matters that had puzzled me wheu living in 
Now Y ork. The American farmer drives to market with 
two horses at a fast trot, harnessed to a light narrow 
wagon, with side rails rising high behind at a sharp curve : 
the Dutch farmer does the same. The New York milk- 
man .goes his round in a similar wagon, supplying his 
cust^aers from two bright cans placed in front of his 
seat : the Dutchman does the same. New York builders 
frequently erect whole rows of houses, side, back, and 
middle, leav^ the entire front to be built up last : 1 saw 
tho same in Rotterdam, where many new houses 

were/geing was the original of the clumsy 

tnick or dray j^hich the ‘carmen’ of New York drive 
about the streets by hundreds. Here, too, the reason why 
shopkeepers’ nanies are so perseveringly painted on each 
door-post in Broadway and other business thoroughfares. 
Here, too, the fredueiit occurrence of the annouiicenients 
BAKKEltRIJ, KLEEKERIJ, and KOEKIJ, sufficiently 
explained why in the oversea city a baker’s shop was 
called a bakery, a bieaching-ground a hleachery, and a 
cake-shop a cooky store ; and the exposing of groceries 
in open barrels ranged in rows in the 4^ops also accounted 
for the similar pii^tioe still existing in New Y ork. Who 
would have thought that the early fettlers at the mouth 
of the l^udson, whose tbwn-couii^ / mot one day and 
smoked their pipes,’ a^uld have left such enduring traces 
behind them I 

The literalness of fmadonoen^nts on sign . boards 
amuses a stranger : pioyiiwn^deaiers tell you: m 
oaplMs over their wiudoi^ that they have /Boter te koop, 
Kaas te koop’— ■* Butter to sell, cheese to sell and this not 




in back lanes only, but in the HoogSimabiiv^liiir^is street 
a printed label on a basement door atated^ ^Rier is een 
kelder te huur’— ‘ Here is a collar to let *— a Conveyancer 
could not wish for greater detail or exactitude. Our 
‘Mangling done here’ is advertised . by * Hier inangelt 
men the mangle, however, instead of being turned with 
a winch and a rope, is pushed to and fro by a niavi who 
stands at one end of the machine. In Rotterdam tpOi as 
in all Dutch towns, the houses are not numbered accord- 
ing to the streets, but in districts. Thus \l^k 4. 349, 
means No. 349 in the fourth Wyk, or ward or the ci^; 
an inconvenient arrangement in some respects, as it is mr 
easier to follow the numbers in a street than over a whole 
quarter, where you cannot tell the direction of their be- 
ginning or ending. Mistakes of delivery or address fre- 
quently occur in consequence even among the natives. 

In going about the streets, the leaning over of tho house- 
fronts never fails to excite attention ; and nearly all 
travellers tell us that this effect is produced by subsidence 
of tbe foundations. This maybe true in a few cases; 
but a very little examination shows that whole streets 
were originally built in tbe sloping position : the hacks 
of the houses iircsent no such deviation from the perpen- 
dicular, neither is the roof- line altered. I hoard two 
reasons assigned for this departure from ordinarjncqles of 
architecture : one, that the inclination was given the 
better to preserve the front walls from injury by weather ; 
tho other, that it was a modification of the old style of 
building, in which the upper siort^ys projected over the 
lower, and was adopted to gain more room. Alodern 
huildem avoid this overtopping, which, however pictu- 
resque, looks dangerous ; and new houses in Rotterdam, 
as well as elsewhere, are erected with more regard to a 
right line. , i 

1 was especially struck with the appearanco of the 
vessels — coasters and inland traders, which crowd the 
havens. So clean, so bright, so polished: no scratches, 
no bruises, no marks of rough usage: you fancy they 
must have been kept under a glass-case ; and you no 
longer accuse Dutch painters of flattery in putting such 
a high finish to the vessels in thoir pictures. The fen- 
ders suspended from the bulwarks are curved to fit the 
protuberant side, and strengthened at either end by po- 
lisheil brass ferules ; the heel of the bowsprit, the bitts 
and windlass, the rudder head, are similarly decorated and 
painted in gay colours. The little cabins are a perfect 
wonder of formal neatness, and the vrouufand her family 
not less clean than the most precise residents on shore. 
Some of them were washing clothes, and the tubs were 
so contrived as to hang over the vessel’s side by means of 
a bracket, whereby the splashings fell into the canal, and 
slopping of the deck was avoided. Many of these craft 
are floatihg shops for the sale of matting, crockery, brooms, 
brushes, firewood, &c. and on fine days the stock in trade 
is displaj'ed partly on the quay and on the deck. When 
business grows slack, the owners cast off their moorings, 
and take up a new position in another street. 

Mechanical employments are generally w'orth a little 
observation. I stopped more than once tg watch car- 
penters at their work, and soon saw that in respect of 
tools they are a hundred years behind British artificeVs. 
Their planes are very long and narrow; taking off wide 
shavings with them is out of the question; the chisels ai'e 
heavy and clumsy, resembling those of shipwrights; and 
tbe brace or stock used with a bit for boring holes is of a 
real primitive form, precisely similar to those represented 
in old woodcuts of the fifteenth ceniutr, 1 looked in 
vain for a grindstone: there was nothing but the flat short 
rubstone, with a tray of water by ita siJsjSUch as English 
carpenters wearied themselves over a 'genoration or two 
ago. In one place there was an expMioht to save labour 
which I hail not seen before : a man was sawing ifirewood 
into short lengths with a saw suspended in a frame, and 
couuterpoised by a weight at the end of a lever. Ho had 
therefore only to^push the saw forwntds, which moTement 
threw up the weighty oM As the latter fell, tho saw came 
hack to the man^s hiind his part 

The men working in a hodgiet^j (plumber’s shop) were\ 
not better prpyid^ With tools than the timmermans (catA 
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and with this fact it » not easy to i^ncile 
^ fjM!fc~*that of their work being sound ai&d good» 

Itogh not light or tasteful* ^his result is only obtained 
:. by slowness: one day’s labour with such instruments is 
not Worth more than half a one with perfect tools. At 
erery smithy you see a rack constructed of strong posts 
and joists, within which horses are placed while bein^ 
shod. A stout rail at one end, and a chain stretched 
across the other, effectually prerent his adrancing or 
receding. The foot to be operated on is secured within 
the noose of a strong rope, and a turn being taken round 
one of the posts, is held by the hammerman while the 
smith nails on the shoe. This also differs from those 
which we see here : the calkins are much longer than on 
shoes made by an English smith, and the horse clinks 
over the clean>swept streets as though walking on pattens. 
These singularities arc not peculiar to llotterdani ; 1 
noticed them wherever I went in the Netherlands. 

For a commercial town and port, Rotterdam is remark- 
ably clean. Carts go from house to house to collect the 
refuse brought from within ; but the cleaning of the streets 
devolves upon the inhabitants, each householder being re- 
quired to sweep in front of his own residence ; and the ser- 
vants may be seen evety morning sweeping from each side 
' to th^J ffRddle of the causeway, from which they afterwards 
remove the litter, and clean out the gutters. The plan of 
paving is objectionable; the portion of the street whlclt 
corresponds with the trottoir of English towns is generally 
iihroughout Holland occupied by short posts or stone 
pillars, with an ornamental chain stretched from one to 
the other. Immediately outside of this is the gutter — 
square ^rain, nearly a loot in depth, covered by a hinged 
wooden flap, which, in a series of lengths of ten or twelve 
' feet, stretches from one end of a street to the other. These 
Haps can of course be turned back when the channel be- | 
neath needs cleansing ; but they have a make-shift and 
slovenly appearance, and by hiding the gutter, lead to 
neglect. In several places where the plank was broken, I 
observed the drain half-filled with stagnant sludge. This 
flap forms part of the footway, and the latter being on 
the same level as the roadway, is all alike dirty in wet 
Weather. 1 could not fail to remark this defect some 
time afterwards when I walked into Amsterdam from 
Haarlem; frequent showers had fallen in the morning, 
and the principal thoroughfares were as sloppy as Fleet 
Street a^r a, shower, with the disadvantage of being 
without ritisid side-walks, while vehicles are driven along 
at the side or the middle at the pleasure of the evonduc- 
tors. For these reasons a Dutch town cannot be properly 
judged of unless seen in foul as well as in fair weather. 
Dunng heavy rains, the sill placed round the entrance to 
cellars is an insufficient protection ; the water jises over 
it, and floods the apartment below. Rotterdam is subject 
to the additional evil of inundations: that part of the 
city beyond tlie dam on which the Hoog Straat is built, 
is flooded by high tides ten or twelve times every year. 
A physician at whose house I called informed me that he | 
frequently visits his patients when his carriage is up to 
the axles in Water. A plan to remedy this serious casualty 
has been drawn up by Mr Beijerinck, one of the goveni- 
inent engdneers, combining with this improvement the 
erection of a stispension-bridge across the Maas, and the 
building of a suburb on the opposite side of the river. 
The latter is an important desideratum; for at present 
Rotterdam is, as the natives say, spreading itself too 
much over the turf—that is, farther from the river; and 
no true Dutchman likes to live without water at his yery 
door. The new quarter would afford ample aocommoda- 
, tion in this respect. 1 1 is, in truth, somewhat remarkable 
tq stand on the Boompjes, and see nothing but quiet 
^adqws and rows of trees beyond the stream. The 
bohirast is striking; on one side the busy stir of corn** 
laerne, on the — not even a Bummer-hoase 

the level of the low ereen bank. The throwing 
.dfjSr, jof a ^1^ Would further afford opportunity for 
means of teCTeation much 

:: the physician above alluded to^ 

rely kindly IhVited ine io pass an evening at his house 


He conducted me over the rooms of the Bataafsch 
Genootschap, a scientific society, first established in Iff 60 
by a clockmaker, who furnished gratuitously the large 
collection of old philosophioal instruments which yet 
remains. Besides these, which are chiefly for statics 
and dynamics, there is a good supply of electrical and 
magnetic apparatus of modern oonstnictiou. Courses of 
lectures are delivered every winter, but are not very well 
attended: the taste for ectentifie and philosophical pur- 
suits is not yet sufficiently cultivated m Rotterdam. A 
number of volumes in the librarv attracted my attention 
as being analogous to those of our ordnance survey: 
they contained large engraved plans of the chief rivers 
of Holland, with all the levels carefully laid down. It 
is not easy to conceive how such a work could be dis- 
pensed with in a country where the stroanis have to be 
coaxed and coerced into good behaviour. It was pub- 
lished at the expense of government. After this in- 
spection we went to a Koffy huis outside the town -gate, 
overlooking the flat meadows towards Schiedam. Here a 
number of chairs and tables were ranged under the rows 
of thickly -planted trees, at one of which we seated our- 
selves. Tho doctor lit a cigar, and called for a bottle | 
of wine, which we drank alfiesco, while male and female 
musicians twanged guitars and sang sentimental songs 
for a guerdon of small coins; and from eveiy group went 
up wreathing columns of smoke into the foliage above, 
and the waiter was incessantly moving about with a pan 
of lighted turf in his hand, to answer the iterated calls 
of * Jan, flammature.’ Among other subjects we talked 
of physiciaris* fees: ‘Ah!* said the doctor, ‘a medical 
man does not get rewarded here as in London: he is 
satisfied with a fee of from one to two guilders; and an 
income of a thousand guineas a year would place a man 
in that respect at the head of the profession in Rotter- 
dam.* 

It needs but a little calculation to show how much 
labour must be incurred to realise such an amount at 
the rate of two florins a visit. Next we fell upon taxa- 
tion, and on this point Dutchmen can speak feelingly: 
a tax must he paid for every window in a bouse, even 
if there be but one. If your house have but on© chimney, 
you are charged three florins a year for it; for two, five 
florins ; for three, seven florins ; and so on. For each 
maid-servant you pay nine florins yearly; and the law 
with regard to them is rather curiously applied. The 
doctor keeps three female servants, at the charge of 
twenty-seven florins; but he has also a hired coachman, 
and for four servants the rate is increased to twelve florins 
each ; thus the tax becomes forty - eight florins. This, 
however, is not the finish: a man-servant is cbarjTod ten 
florins extra, which is nearly the same as reckoning five 
servants; and last there comes an additional charge of 
38 per cent, on the whole assessments. Fifty florins 
annually are paid for the two carriage horses; and 100 
florins for the patentee or license to practise. An impost 
is also placed on household furniture, varied accoraiiig 
I to style and class: ‘And yet,* continued my worthy 
i entertainer, ‘we are always ready to pay; and we love 
our king and our country better than any other in the 
world. If the French had dome in 1830, we were well 
prepared to receive them.' With this remark, so emi- 
nently characteristic of a Hollander, we brought our 
sitting to a close. • 

Other topics not less inter68tin|; <»me oil for discussion 
when we were afterwards seated in the doctor’s drawing- 
room; but, leavinj^ these for the present, I was pleased 
with an opportunity to see somelhuig of a Dutch interior. 
The furniture was good, but plain, and the apatftnent was 
evidently one of those which imaergo a fteqdeht clean- 
ing, but are seldom used. Here I first observed a pecu- 
liarity which I Buhsequently found pretaleniii ih other 
towue— that of making all the doofi of the rbOin but one 
appear as part of the wall. , l^ou see a smooth papered 
surface; suddenly a portion of H glyes yrayi,moves out- 
wi^ds, and gives you a view of smother: or a pw- 

si^j^ or riaircase; and presently, by ^ 

speotioh, you diiooTer&reeot four dthwte^^ ' 

'in a simUar 


* 
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On another evening I went te St LaiiFeiii*e chureh, 
towards the close of Uie iervice» to hear the org^, which 
exceeds that of Haaideitt in size, and riyela it in power. 
I got upon a raised eeat in the deep recess of on%of the 
corner windows, and was perfectly astonished at the view 
of the rast assemblage. Here, in a busy commercial 
town, on a working day, fully a ^ousand men and 
women had met to listen to a sermon, and not on any 
extraordinary occasion, but the usual evening for worship. 
1 was endeavouring to reconcile this fact with what 1 had 
heard concehiing the small attendance at philosophical 
lectures, when the sermon closed, and the voorzanger gave 
out a hymn. / The qualities of the organ came out ef- 
fectively in the preliminary air, and never shall 1 forget 
the burst of sound when the singing began! Not one of 
that numerous congregation appeared to be silent: all 
sang with a s|>trit and heartiness that I have never heard 
equalled. 1 was far enough removed to escape any 
harshness of tone, and as 1 listened to the pealing and I 
sonorous harmony, 1 felt that it alone was well worth a I 
voyage across the German Ocean. j 

Such singing — that is, as regards simultaneity and ear- 
nestness— belongs to the history of the past in England ; 
its existence in Holland, I afterwards found reason to 
believe, is mainly due to the system of instruction pur- 
* sued in the schools — a subject to be noticed hereafter. 
On the fbllowing day, favoured with letters of introduc- 
tion from the hospitable doctor, I left Rotterdam by 
railway for Delft. 


MANUFACTURE OF PORT WINE. 

In a series of recent pamphlets on the wlnc-trade of 
Portugal,* the whole art and mystery of wine-making 
and wine-compounding in that country is thoroughly 
exposed } and for the first time we learn that even the 
farmers of the Alto Douro are all but uniformly in the 
practice of mixing tJieir wines with the elder-berry, 
sugar, and brandy — tlie first to impart to it a flavour 
somewhat but distantly resembling port of the best 
quality, the second to give it sweetness, and the last to 
add body and strength. In consequence of the pre- 
valence of this system, there is probably more than 
double the quantity of port wine exported^ that is 
.actually produced in the wdne district. Hence it is that 
the genuine juice of the grape of the Alto Douro, so 
much esteemed by our aristocratic ancestors, has new 
sunk into the character of a kitchen wine, and is little 
more thought of by the fashionable world than the 
‘heavy wet* of the London hackney-coachmen. The 
pamphlets above referred to reprobate the present sys- 
tem, and call upon the wine- farmers to abandon it as 
injurious to their own interests as well as those of their 
country. These pamphlets seem throughout to be cha- 
racterised by an honesty and independence of senti- 
ment which are but little akin to the mere mercantile 
or money-making spirit. 

It has been alleged by tlie favourers of the above sys- 
tem, that the English taste with respect to port wine 
has changed) and that instead of wine possessing a fine 
delicate arohia, derived from the superior climate of 
certain exposures in the district of the Alto Douro, the 
English wine-drinkers now demand port that is black, 
strong, and sweet; and the wine-farmer being bound 
to conform to the tastes of his customers, has no alter- 
native but to ml;x his wine with elder-berry, brandy, 
and sugar, in order to produce the article required. 
Although the subitauces here said to be used are far 
from poisohqus ill their nature, yet they are ail of a 
coarse and indigesUble description, and when largely 
parta]|;en of, are calculated to impair the functions of 
the stbmaoh, and to indtic^ a heaviness and lethargy tlie 
reverse of genial br agmiable, and the system followed 
has at last recited in the wines of the Alto Douro being 
ih a great measure excluded trom the dining • tables 

the aristocracy of EoglandL The quantity of elder- 

e l^ ldr JoWpb James FoiTS»lier, W.ths fl^;bl OJ9ey/w 
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berry used may be estimated by the fact, that it is more 
extensively grown in the district cf the Douro than the 
grape itself, and is admittedly used in an equal quan- 
tity in the wine manufacture. 

The wine district of Fortugal, where the part wine of 
commerce is produced, extends along the banka of the 
river Douro from the town of Mazatrio to a short way 
beyond the town of I. Jaao da Pesqueira, being an ex- 
tent of little more than eight leagues* The district 
varies in breadth, but it may be stated as averaging 
about three leagues. The grape grown in the district 
varies in richness according to the quality of the soil, 
its proximity to the river, and its exposure to the genial 
breezes of the south and west. The richest soils are 
those which border on the river, especially on its , 
northern bank ; for, having a southern exposure, they ; 
uniformly produce grapes of the best quality. As you 
rise into the more elevated situations, where the air is 
chiller, and the exposure to the storms of winter is 
greater, a grape is produced whose juice is thinner and 
more watery, and altogether difierent from the produce 
of the richer soils near the river. The port-wine dis- 
trict is thus of a circumscribed extent, and the portion 
of it where wines of the best quality are produced is 
still more limited, and would thus be capabfrwnly of 
supplying a limited demand. There is grown, however, 
a sufficient quantity of grapes to produce 20,000 pipes 
of port of the first quality annually — the total annual 
production amounting to about 100,000 pipes. 

The pamphlets to which we have referred show that 
the genuine unmixed wine of the most elevated point 
of the Douro district is of itself sufiSciently rich and 
nutritious (with the addition of about from 74 to 10 per 
cent, of brandy, which is nct'-essary for its preservation)** 
to form a healthful and exhilarating l>everage; and but 
for the extraneous substances with which it is drugged, 
even U would create a demand which would much en- 
hance its price in the market, and restore its character 
among the upper chisses of England. If the same at-.^] 
tention, indeed, were bestow^ed on the cultivation of the 
vine tliat is devoted to the mixing and adulterating of 
ithe wine, a greater quantity of* port wine would l>e 
produced and exported than ntrpresent, and a much 
higher price obtained fur it ; thus illustrating the old ^ 
adage in a larger sense than usual— that ‘ honesty 
best policy,’ and that we cannot do our 

fellow-men, and hope to thrive by it. TfiqJ|roductions 
of a country, indeea, form a good barometer, indicating 
strikingly the moral and intellectual attributes of its 
population ; for where the articles produced are of the 
best quality, and free from adulteration, it evinces a 
deep sense of truthfulness on the part of the pro- 
ducers, which is uniformly accompanied with all other 
blessings. 

® . ■ A ■ 


WHEN THE SUMMER COMES. 

I ONOK knew a little hoy, a little child, qf three years 
old ; one of those bright creatures whose fair loveliness 
seems more of heaven than of earth— even at a passing 
glimpse stirring our hearts, and filling them with purer 
and liolier thought. But this, the little Francie, was 
more of a cherub than an angel— as we pictiir^ them— 
with his gladsome hazel eyes, his dazzling fairness, In’s 
clustering golden hair, and his almost vwlnged step. 
Such he was, at least until sickness laid its heavy hand 
on him i then indeed, when, after days of homing, wast- 
ing fever— hours of weary restlessness^the little hand 
at last lay motionless outside the scarcely whiter coverlet 
of his tiny bed, the fair, stUI head pressed down upon 
the pillow, and the pale face gazing with the silent 
wonder of returning conscibtisheBS on the anxioiis ones 
around it ; then indeed a bright yet pitying look would 
fiit across it, or dwell in the: ewrnest eyea—a look such 
as we assign to angels in onr dreams, when some fond 
fancy seems to bring them near us^ wCe for mortal 
griefs beyond their remedy. r 

It was a strange aickness for one so young^the : 
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ftxuigglo of typhus fever with a baby fr^me j but life 
^nd ^otith obtained the vietory ; and quicker even than 
hbpe could verituro to expect, the pnises rallied, the 
ch^ks i^tew round and rosy, and the little watted lin^bt 
filled up again. Health was restored-^health, but not 
strength; we thought this for a while. We did not 
wonder that the weakened limbs refused tiieir offlee, and 
still we waited on in hope, until days, and even weeks, 
passed by : then it was found that tlie complaint had 
left its bitter sting, and little Francie could not walk a 
step, or even stand. 

Many and tedious and painful were the remedies re- 
sorted to; yet the brave little heart bore stoutly up, with 
that wonderful fortitude, almost heroism, which all who 
have watched by Buffering childhood, when the tractable 
spirit bends to its early discipline, must at some time or 
other have remarked. Fraiicio’s fortitude might have 
afforded an example to many ; but a dearer lesson was 
given in the hopeful spirit with which the little fellow 
himself noted the effect of each distressing remedy, 
marking each stage of progress, and showing off w ith 
eager gladness every step attained, from the first creep- 
ing on the hands and knees, to the tiptoe journey round 
the room, holding on by chairs and tables ; then to the 
clinginif to some loving hand ; and then at last the grace- 
ful balancing of his light body, until he stood quite erect 
alone, and so moved slowly on. 

It was in autumn this illness seized on the little one, 
just when the leaves were turning, and the orchard fruits 
becoming ripe. His nurse attributed it all to his sitting 
: bn a grassy bank at play on one of those uncertain 
autumn days ; but he, in his childish way, always main- 
tained ‘It was Francie himself — eating red berries 
•in the holly bower.* However this may have been, the 
season and the time seemed indelibly impressed upon 
his blind. In all bis long confinement to the house, liis 
thoughts continually turned to oqtwqrd objects, to the 
i external fkce of nature and the change, and 

Ipvermore his little word of hope- vmj ^his, * When the 
comes 1 * j 

He kept it up throughout the long wiifcr nj|^ the 
bleak cold spring. little carriage hadneew^^'^ 

Vided for him, in wlii4ftL^ell#raj||j|(i UP troiq 
^lid retting on soft cusnlpfis, hflawPBlgh tly drawn along 
R^^^vaf^ to his owi^gjeafi^light, and tne^|lmira- 
*young beholder. But when any one — 
attomptinJ|gPrecoiicile him the better to his position— r 
expatiatedon the beauty or comfort of his new acqiii-' 
sition, his eager look and word would show how far' he 
went beyond it, as, quickly interrupting, he would ex- 
claim, * Wait till the summer conies— then Francie will 
walk again!* 

During the winter there was a fearful storm : it shook 
the windows, moaned in the old trees, and howled down 
the cliimneys w'ith a most menacing voice. Older hearts 
than FraRcie*s quailed that night, and he, unable to 
sleep, lay listening to it all— quiet, but asking many a 
question, R8 jj[is excited fancy formed similitudes to the 
sounds. One time it was poor little children cruelly 
turned out, and wailing; then something trilling, with 
its lasrhoarse cry ; then wolves and bears, from far-off 
other. lands. But all the while Francie knew he was 
sung and safe himself: no fears disturbed him, whatever 
the noise may have done. Throughout the whole of it 
be carried Iim one steadfast hope, and in the morning, 
tolling of it all, with all his marvellous thoughts, he 
Kfiilwl bis relation with the never-failing word of com- 
foi^ ‘Ahl there shall be no loud wind, no waking 
nig|^) Wlien once the summer comes ^ 

; m^s came with its^glad birds and flowers, 

, a**d who can pain t the exquisite delight 
:^kild that had waited fur it so long ? 

; the open air, he seetned tq 


a group amusink tiiemselVes in part of the garden when 
some friends passed through. Fraude; longing to show 
how much he could do, intreated hard to be taken with 
them Valong the walk just to the holly bower.’ His 
request was granted, and on he did walk; quick 
at first, then slowly slower ; but still upheld by hit 
strong faith in the summer’s genial influence, he would 
not rest in any of the offered arms, though the fitfbl 
colour went and came, and the pauses grew more and 
more frequent. No; with a heavy sigh he admitted, 
‘ ’Tia a very, very long walk now; but Francie must not 
be tired : sure the summer is come.* And so, deter- 
mined not to admit fatigue in the face of the season’s 
bright proofs around him, he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing his little task at last 

Thus the summer passed away, and again came the 
changing autumn, acting on poor little Francie to a 
degree he had never reckoned on, and with its chill, 
damp airs nearly throwing him back again. With a 
greater effort even than before, he had again tried the 
walk to the holly bower, the scene of his self- accusing 
misdemeanour as the ciCUBe of all his sufferings. He sat 
down to rest; above his head, as the autumnal breeze 
swept through them, * the polished leaves and berries 
red did rustling play;* and as little Francie looked 
upwards towards them, a memory of the former year, 
and of all the time that had passed since then, seemed 
for the first time mournfully to steal over his heart. 
Me nestled in closer to his mother’s side; and still 
looking up, but with more thoughtful eyes, he said, 
* Mamma, is the summer ^uife gone ?' 

‘ Yes, my darling. Don’t you see the scarlet berries, 
the food of winter for the little birds?’ 

* Quite gone, mamma, and Francie not quite well ?’ 

His mother looked away; she could not bear her 
cliild to see the tell-tale tears his mournful little words 
called up, or know the sad echo returned by her own 
desponding thoughts. There was a moment’s silence, 
only broken by the blackbird’s song ; and then slie felt 
a sott, a little kiss, upon her hand, and looking down, 
she saw her darling’s face — yes, surely now it was as 
an angers — gazing upward to her, brightly beaming, 
brighter than ever ; and his rosy lips just parted with 
their own sweet smile again as he exclaimed in joyous 
tones, ‘ Mamma, the summer w ill come again I ’ 
'^Precious was that heaven-born word of childish faith 
4the careworn mother, to cheer her then, and, with its 
Inemory of hope, still to sustain her through many nn 
after-experiment and anxious watch, until at last she 
reaped her rich reward in the complete realisation of 
her bright one’s hope. Precious to more than her such 
words may be, if bravely stemming our present trouble, 
whatsoe’er it be — bravely enduring, persevering, en- 
couraging others and ourselves, ‘even as that little 
child’ — we hold the thought, that as the revolving year 
brings round its different seasons, as day succeeds tp 
night— and even as surely as we look for tliis, and 
know it — so to the trusting heart there comes a time 
— it may be soon or late, it may be now, or it may be 
then — when this grief or grievance will have passed 
away ; and so ’twill all leem nothing— when Uie sum- 
mer comes! 


strength from each reviving 
ewry d»y would de«m 

to Prt)** tw w*;; 


fcio^d|y -lie his little playfellows were Id 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

No. 2,— THE LETTRIS PK eiCHET, 

Thebe was a period of some duration when tlie word 
lettre de cachet, whispered in the ssdoont of Paris, i{Wead 
among its gay and thoughBess afiVigitt 

alarm* Kycii the courtiers in tlm/gUded balls of Ver- 
sailles, as they flutterod in their ga|l^t iHm;d^ 
the dazzling pageant that repfese*^^ grad^dd^ 
raon^y, turned iwle av 

to their bewUdeted of 

glodmy dungcpiis, of mystori^r^eti^ odd 
of torture id every shape ai^ dusky wails 
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of the Bastile rose up in formidable array before their 
eyes ; they heard the rolUng of the carriage • vrheela 
across the drawbridge that cut off erery thought of 
communication arith the busy world, and condenined 
tliem to silence, to sorrow, and perhaps to the grave. 
They knew that the presentation of the lettre de cachet 
to the governor of the I^stile was 9 signal that con- 
signed them to oblivion ; for their dearest friends, when 
once they heard that this act of power had been gone 
through, would trouble themselves no further as to their 
fate, lest they themselves should become participators 
in the folly, the guilt, or the punishment of the hapless 
prisoners. 

The missives that originally emanated from the sove- 
reign were of three kinds — letters patent, letters under 
tlie great seal, and letters under tlic privy seal. The 
first was open to all : it usually commenced with, * To 
all men greeting,* or ‘ To all those whom it may con- 
cern,’ or ‘Know- all men by these presents* — forms 
which, borrowed from the French law, were introduced 
by the Norman conquerors into England. These were 
signed by the king, countersigned by the secretary of 
state, and sealed with the seal of state. They were 
generally issued from the council of state, and were 
such edicts, ordinances, and charters ns the sovereign 
in his council chose to promulgate ; and to these were 
attached the words par le rot cn son cmiseU. The 
second kind of missives were such grants of title, of 
property, of naturalisation, and of favour, as the king 
was pleased in the exercise of his prerogative to be- 
stow : .they were signed by him, and by the secretary 
of state, and were sent to the office of the keeper of the 
great sejil to reeeive the authoritative impression ; or 
to the keeper of the privy seal, when edicts of minor 
importance were required. But the lettres de cachet 
were not written upon parchment, nor upon ministerial 
paper ; they wero admitted to be legal even upon the 
ooramonest sheet of paper ; they were signed by the 
king, and countersigned by the secretary of state ; they 
were then enveloped in another sheet of pajjer, and 
could only be opened by the individual to whom they 
were addressed ; the guilt of high treason, and the con- 
sequent forfeiture of life, being the penalty attached to 
the breaking of the seal, or even to a clandestine know- 
ledge of the contents. These letters w'ere sent to indi- 
viduals forming the different councils of state, when 
tlicy were called upon to assemble for the purpose of 
deliberation, and were addressed only to one person, the 1 
commencement usually being — * I write this letter to 
inform you,* and the termination, * 1 pray God to keep 
you in his holy care.* 

The earliest use made of these letters for punish- 1 
ment, before they became so formidable an instrument 
of tyranny, was when peers, or men of power and rank, i 
refused to appear before the monarch or his tribunals < 
to answer for offences committed against the state : | 
there were Uieh forwarded lettres de cachet announcing 
the banishmont from the country, or the exile from the 
court, of tlie 0(^0^. Many such letters were issued 
by IfOuis XL : they are still extant, and show the re- 
fined artifices and crooked policy pursued by the crafty 
and cruel monardi ; but it remained for the still more 
wily and experienced Richblieu to convert these letters 
into instruments of unrestrained despotism. It was 
affirmed by eotemporarles, and has been generally 
believed, that tlie suggestions of Father Joseph du 
Tremblay were ustt^ly followed by this powerful minis- 
ter; and that ev^ idea the prfost fuiuUhed^ him with 
was for the restmot of tlm Uberty of the Buttiect, and 
for the inciease dr punlahi^ t^t therefore 

. whatever m>popularity .tbe was compiled to 

bear, arose out of his l^dfojg h ■witling ear V his advice. 

Father Joseph^ a hafoe execrated by the mSjority of 


historians, had originally been a military man, but had 
become a capuchin monk^ Banished td Avignon, he 
had been recalled by Richelieu, td gif*^ his silent 
aid in state affairs ; for which his cuiinipg, bis pliancy, 
and his subserviency, were admirably adaptedL F^o- 
mises were perpetually held out to him at evi^|y dark 
step he took, and on every occasion when he was en- 
tangled in a mnze, that upon his extrication from bis 
difficulties he should be raised to a bishopric* But he 
was always disappointed : the mitre was always placed 
before his eyes, bat he was never allowed to encircle 
his brow with it. Imprisonment in the fortress of the 
Bastile was pointed out by him to the cardinal as the 
best means of getting rid of a troublesome enemy ; but 
as occasionally the eclat which would attend upon such 
a measure might create a clamour, or awake some dis- 
turbance, it was thought right that everything con- 
nected with the seclusion of the individual should lie 
conducted with the utmost silence and secrecy. The 
arrest was to be mado with as little publicity as pos- 
sible: the guard necessary to take possession of the 
accused was to be formed of persons in whom the 
utmost confidence could be plac.ed, and who, from being 
immediately about the king, w'ere attached to the royal 
person. The prisoner was to be taken at a staln^hour 
to his place of confinement, to be received by the 
governor of the tower himself, who from that moment 
became responsible for his person, his actions, and his 
communication with the external world, and who alone 
knew the contents of the lettre de cachet. 

This letter usually gave definite instructions to the 
governor as to the nature of the seclusion, whether 
the deep dungeon, the solitary cell, or a higher class 
of accommodation, was granted. It pointed out the,^i, 
treatment to which the prisoner was to be submit- 
ted, but generally in a couveniionaL language, under- 
stood only by him to whom it was addressed. The 
letter in the days of Louis XiV. usually commenced, 

‘ M, de Bernard, it being necessary that Mens. — — , 
should enter my castle of the Bastile, I write this letter 
to tell you my intention then follows such commands 
I as it was considered necessary should be given. Seve- 
ral of those documents exist; and amongst others, in a 
culleetion of autographs, is seen one headed as above, 
with directions to allow the witnesses of the procurcur- 
general to have access at a certain hour, for such pur- 
poses a.s they may require, to M. Beai^geu^ confined 
within the castle of the Bastile. This order, signed 
by Louis, and countersigned by Colbert, is in the form 
wliich is generally understood to have conveyed the 
information that tlie procureur -general was about to 
send those miserable tools of power whose office it was 
to wring confession by torture, and then appear as 
witnesses of the acknowledgment of guilt. On the 
back is endorsed, in the handwriting of Colbert, signed 
with his name, 'Order to allow six persons, mus- 
queteers, to M. Beaujeti, 8th of March, 1674.* The 
purpose for which these instruments of the minister 
j were admitted cannot be doubted; and, as^if to confirm 
I the suspicion such a document always carried with it, 
there are still stains of blood on the paper, evidently 
the grasp of the finger and the thumb of the exeUiltioher 
when delivering up the authority by which he tmd 
entered the Bastile, and ujion w’hich he had acted. 
Further research has led to the knowledge, of the fact, 
that M. Beau jeu, suspected of a Mtorous correspon- 
dence with the enemies of Spain, had been tried, aiid 
found guilty, on his own acknowledgmeUt;, of tho focts 
laid to his charge. 

There is evident proof of the lavish use which Car- 
dinal Richelieu made of the letters de cachet: there 
exist many historic documents besides those which are 
furnished by the writers the period ; and a glance 
at some of the portfolios #hidh slumber upon the shelves 
of the National Library,; would ^ the UteTary 

man that there ate sbur^ front which romances might 
be created of far ' interest than any mere vi'ork 
of, iroaginatioUk ■■ ■■■■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ' 
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Mild, irentle, and winding vese the mannen of 
Oftrdinal Fleury : all who approached him wem charmed 
.'fith hiii prepossessing appearance: his sofl: and ^ntle 
mnes sunk upon the ear of the listener, and every 
one left his presence with the conviction that he 
was governing France with a tender and paternal 
care; yet at the moment were the dungeons of the 
Bastile echoing with the groans of his captives, who 
called for pity, for mercy, or for vengeance! He 
who had h^n the dispenser of the charities of Louis 
XIV., who had been the friend of the poor and the 
needy, who was considered the kind-hearted and the 
tolerant teacher, became, as a minister, the most im- 
placable of men, and the most fiery of zealots. His 
name is said to have been attached to between twenty 
and thirty thousand lettres do cachet ! Any one pointed 
out to him as suspected of Jansenism, might be imme- 
diately arrested, and consigned to a prison. 

Before him Louvois had used the same instrument in 
the name of religion : he is said to have sent eighty thou- 
sand persons to prison, with the vain hope of preventing 
the eKtension of Frotestantiam. He is generally accused 
of the utmost disregard of the liberty of the subject, 
and is reported to have given blank lettres de cachet 
to allj^graons of rank and station indiscriminately, the 
names of the victim to be inserted at their pleasure. 
The nobility made fearful use of this license: domestic 
servants, contumaefous tradesmen who wanted their 
bills paid, parents who would not permit their daughters 
to be insulted, husbands whose attachment to their wives 
interfered with aristocratic licentiousness, all were shut 
up under various pretences. The hatred borne to the 
name of a lettre de cachet, and the mysterious stories 
told of the Bastile, urged the populace on, upon the first 
breaking out of the great Revolution, to demolish this 
gloomy fortress, this image of the despotism under 
which Paris had so long groaned. Upon the destruc- 
tion of the edifice, seven state- prisoners only were found 
withiu the walls — an evidence that of late the lettres de 
cachet had been sparingly used. 

Among the articles which were preserved are two 
manuscript volumes of singular utility in historical 
r^earch. They were the day-books kept ia the 
Bastile by the Governor Be Launay, from the moment 
he was intrusted with the command, to the day on 
which he fell, together with his major, Losme Solbray, 
Under th^ Mows of a ferocious mob, that took him 
from the escort of the guard to whom he had sur- 
rendered. In them is the autograph of every prisoner 
on his leaving his dungeon, containing a promise 
that he would not divulge anything that had come to his 
knowledge within the Bastile. Among them are several 
names of individuals who have been distinguished in the 
world, and a series of interesting manuscripts are bound 
up together. The papers preserved were few in number: 
but they induded several of those lettres de cachet 
which serve to iUaminate the page of history. With 
the Bastile has disappdired, it is hoped, for ever such 
arbitrary rnOhns of governing a nation. With that for- 
tress, and with the lettres de cachet, fell tlie despotism 
of tlie monarchf of the race of Bourbon. It is a fact 
well known, that, notwithstanding the short distance 
between Versailies and Paris, the news of what was 
passing in the city, while the inhabitants of the Faubourg 
St Antoine were destroying the Bastile, did not roach 
the court, busy with its usual round of festivities and 
friyolltiei. The evening passed off without Louis XVI. 
havit^ slightest suspicion that his crown was passing 

when ius majesty had 
retiriid to rest, entered his bedroom, and told him that 
tlte Bastlte was in the hands of the mob. 

you, duke ?* throwing himself into a 
there is a revolt?' 

with solemnity, *thiere 
II g ^ B was so, and the wounds it hi* 

are almost incurable ; but atOl 
ministers to 'wiioth' 
^ of watching over a mighty 


nation, neglected the solemn duties imposed upon them. 
They did not seek to repress drime ; bnt they fostered, 
and then punished it Their instruments were as abo- 
minable as their policy. But generations, ttiank God, 
have now learhed to rely upon better maxims. 

THE FIKST^UPIL OF THE CLAREMONT 
DEAF A.ND DUMB INSTITUTION. 

Thu yiilago of Glasnevin is pleasantly situated on 
the river Tolka, and though not more than two miles 
from Dublin, ftom its rural and retired appearance, 
it might be supposed far from any city. It is inte- 
resting from being associated with the names of some 
celebrated Irishmen. It was the favourite resort of 
Tickell, Addison, Swift, Belany, Steele, Sheridan, and 
Parnell ; and some of the relics of former days are still 
to be found there. Delville, situated on a gentle 
eminence in the midst of lawns and plantations, was 
formerly the seat of Dean Delany, and was often the 
scene where these distinguished literary men assembled 
to enjoy social interciourse. It was there that Swift 
and his Stella delighted to be received as guests. A 
little temple stands on a sloping lawn decorated with 
Mrs Delany 's paintings, and a medallion bust of Stella ; 
and under the building a printing-press was found, 
which Swift used in printing some of his satires. We 
have often sat in the shady bower, which still goes by 
the name of Stella's Bower, where it is said that ac- 
complished lady loved to .sit and read or work. The 
Botanic Garden occupies the ground which was once 
TickeU’s demesne. When we last visited it, some 
years since, it covered thirty acres ; it has probably 
been added to since then. It is laid out on scientific 
principles, and with infinite skill in the combination 
of great beauty with all that is interesting and instruc- 
tive to the botanist Besides the taste displayed in 
the disposition of the splendid collection of plants, 
the garden has natural advantages, which add' con- 
siderably to its charms: a river which fiows through 
it, fine old timber, and undulations of ground, give a 
variety seldom to be met with in places systematically 
laid out. Claremont, the institution for the deaf and 
dumb, is in the immediate neighbourhood. The house 
is beautifully situated in the midst of meadows and 
garden, which extend over nineteen acres. Seventy 
pupils are lodged there ; and it would afford accommo- 
dation for 120 if the funds were siifilcient for their 
support. A most successful system of education fur 
the poor children is carried on. Like many other of our 
national institutions, the establishment of this is owing 
to the humanity and zeal of a single individual, vrho 
has since emigrated to Africa, to the loss of his native 
country. But long before he left its shores, he had the 
gratification of seeing the institution which his zealous 
exertions called into existence firmly established, and it 
remains a noble memorial of worth and energy. 

Dr Charles Orpen having finished his medical and 
surgical studies in Edinburgh and London, made a tour 
through the south and west bf Eiigtend (having pre- 
viously visited the north) to examine the principal 
hospitals, prisons, manufactories, Ac. Among a num- 
ber of letters of introduetipn, he hod *006 to Dr Lys 
of Birmingham, who handed him the first report of an 
institutiou for the deaf and doimb just established there. 
So little interest did Dr Orpen fieel that time in the 
subject, that be laid the document luiide, and did hot 
visit the school; but he afterwards hap^ned to look 
into the report^ and as he readi he became interested ; 
and> at length the wish to found an institution for 
the education of the deaf and dutnb; the first ever 
attempted in Ireland, took complete possession of his 
mind. He selected from the Bedford Asylum, as the 
suld^ of preliraihary expeiiihent; Thomas Collins, 
a deaf and dumb child, because & appeared to him 
the rffiost neglected^ He lUcjOeeded in tMchin^ him 
te praounoe any letter, syltabie; or sentence 






in any language written in Eoglith characters, and to 
know a pretty large number of nouns and adjectitet, 
and a few verbs, and some of the common, particles* 
He could also reckon to any amount, write a pretty 
good liand, perform the first three simple rules of 
arithmetic, construct some sentences, and answer a 
few simple questions. The great patience exercised to 
forward Dr OrpCn*^ object cannot be^overrated. * As 
soon as the institution was establi^ed^Viays the doctor, 

* 1 of course relinquished to it my little pupil.’ 'Not 
only did the mind of the poor child expand, and his in- 
tellect brighten under this judicious training, but his 
affections, which had been totally without object, were 
now powerfully excited and tenderly cherished, and 
never yet were love and gratitude more strongly ex- 
emplified than in this poor hoy. For a considerable 
time Dr Orpen taught in the school ; but finding it in- 
terfered too much with his professional duties, a com- 
petent person was placed at the head of the establish- 
ment ; but he still continued to give great part of his 
valuable time and attention to it. He traversed distant 
lands, that he might visit the foreign schools for the deaf 
and dumb, and corresponded largely with those engaged 
in educating them. His lectures, embodied in some of 
the annual reports of the Claremont Institution, con- 
tain a fund of interesting information, and a variety of 
anecdotes connected with the subject. A week never 
passed without Collins spending at least one day with 
Dr Orpen, whose care he repaid with unbounded love 
and almost religious devotion. The money that was 
given to him by visitors this poor child usually laid out 
in charity; but having at length accumulated a sum, 
lie gave the whole to the institution, so that his name 
actually appeared in its reports as a contributor. In- 
deed among the many good feelings which it would 
have been impossible not to have observed in this deaf 
and dumb orphan, his peculiar tenderness for those who 
laboured under a similar misfortune to his own, and his 
anxious desire that they should participate in the ad- 
vantages of education, were very touching. But it was 
not by his gift alone that he was of use to the establish- 
ment ; from his superior intelligence, and the progress 
which he made, he soon became a monitor, and assisted 
in giving instruction. His letters, which appeared from 
time to time in the annual reports, were very interest- 
ing, as showing the quickness of observation which took 
account of all that was presented to him. His descrip- 
tions of the various exhibitions to which ho was brought 
are remarkable for accuracy, and are given with amus- 
ing naivete : the phraseology is like that of a foreigner. 
Among his letters, that to George IV. was printed. 
When the king visited Ireland, he felt a strong desire 
to Avrite to him, and mentioned it to a friend, who con- 
ceived it was but a vague notion which would soon 
pass away. Coliins, however, composed a letter; and | 
having procured some gilt-edged paper, he made a fair 
copy ; and having directed it to his majesty, consigned 
it to the post-office. It ran thus 
* Mv Dear Gborob — I hope I will see you when you 
come here to see the deaf and dumb pupils. 1 am very 
sorry that you never did come here to see them. I 
never saw you. You ought to see the deaf and dumb 
boys and girls, I will Ik very glad to see you, if you 
will come here ofiten to see me. Did you ever see the 
deaf and dumb in Iiondon? In what country did you 
see the deaf and dumb? boys and girls are much 
improving, and. very comfortable here. Are you inte- 
rested in seeing the deaf tihd dumb? All the soldiers 
in the armies belong to you. The king of England gives 
a great deal of money to them. You must write a letter 
to me soon. I am very much pleased with writing a 
letter to you. I wanii to got a letter from you. l am 
much polite, and very fend of you^ How many brothers 
and sisters have you? Would y<m like to see me at 
Claremont? I could not go to X^ndoxi^ because there 
is too much money to pay 
me. I am an orphan* end a Very poor 
bless you. 1 love Ctod very much* because he is the 


Creator of all things, and sent his Sou to save us from 
sin. He supports us, and gives us everything, and 
makes us alive in the world. Do you knew grammar, 
geography, Bible, arithmetic, astronomy; and diction- 
ary? I know them very little. Claremont is a very 
beautiful place ; it has a great deal of meadows, ponds, 
lakes, trees, flowers, gardens, a horse, and an ass. I aiu 
tiiinkijig of everything, and to be polite to every one. 

Some of the deaf and dumb boys are always working in 
our garden. 1 have been at school for four years and a- 
half. I am sixteen years of ray age. I am very de- 
lighted that I am imi)roving very much. Perhaps I 
will be an assistant of the Deaf and Dumb School. 
There are forty-one pupils at Claremont. Where were 
you born? I was born in Dublin. I am quite deaf and 
dumb, and can speak very well. Would you like to 
correspond with mo? I would be very fond of you. 

You ought to write a long letter to me soon. Wimt 
profession are you of ? 1 never saw you. I am very 
anxious to see you indeed, and would like to see the 
king of England very much. We want a new school- 
room, and we want to have more deaf and dumb boys 
and girls at Claremont, but we have not money enough 
to buy clothes and food for them. Will you send us 
some dc.'if and dumb children, and give us *qjgnoy • 
to pay for educating them? 1 am your aflectimi&te 
friend, Thomas Coujces. 

Vlarmonly Glasnevin, n€ar Diiblin* 

The king, although unused to being addressed by 
strangers through the medium of the post-office, and to 
the familiar style in which this letter was written, Avas 
sensibly touched by its unaflected simplieily ; but no 
more was heard of it till a short time before his de- 
parture from Ireland, when one day the inmates of 
Claremont were greatly astonished to see one of the 
royal carriages drive up the avenue, and stop at tlio 
door. Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, and the gentleman 
who accompanied him, inquired for Thomas Collins, 
as they had been commanded by his majesty, in conse- ! 
queiicc, they said, of a letter which had interested 
the king deeply. The gentlemen stood at the far 
end of the drawing-room, to observe the boy’s counte- 
nance as he read the letter whi(di they brought. The 
boy read the address to himself, and turning the 
letter to open it, instantly perceived that the seal re- 
sembled those which he had seen on ofllci|il letters from 
the castle, and guessed it was an answer to his letter 
to the king : he begged for scissors, that he might not 
break the seal ; but none being at hand, he opened it 
most carefully. On reading the letter, which. contained 
a draft in his favour on the king’s banker for L.10, ho 
was in an ecstasy, Avhich he testified so naturally by 
his words, countenance, and gestures, that the strangers 
were delighted. The sum was put into the savings’ 
bank, and afterwards laid out in apprenticing him to a 
printer; and thus did it happen that he found his con- 
stant occupation in the dilfusion of language. His quick 
and Ai^arm feelings, his intelligence and docility, and* 
above all, his ardent attachment to Dr Or})dh, endeared 
him to that excellent man’s family, and interested 
the friends and acquaintances who often met him at 
Dr Orpen’s table. Nor did he there seem out of his 
place, his deportment was so gentlemanly. It Is rare 
to find a vulgar person among the deaf and dumb on 
whom any pains have been bestowed : their visual per- 
ception is so acute and rapid, that Vvhat ts uncouth or 
unmannered quickly strikes them, Foor OuUins was 
made very happy by the present of a >ateh, bestowed 
on him by Dr Orpen’s brother : it was on every account 
a most precious gift; and seldom has a watch been SO 
often looked at and consulted. It Would have been lost 
to him but for his quickness in defecting a pickpocket 
who had snatched it aWife : he pursu^ her* and with 
the assistance of a watcnmlm, she was captured, and 
the watch found in h^ ^saession ; she was prosecuted, 
convicted, and senteoc^ ife feven yeatoVtranspoi^ 

CoUins stthsequently mfe good hands, for a gentla^ 
man of large properfe; aiid engsi^ in the most bene^ 
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pursuits, took him to |)ia home t6 auperiiitend a 
^atliig press; and here we lo^ farther trace of the 
dmt '^upil of the first Irish iustittttion for the education 
of tlie deaf and dumb. 

ATHOEPRERIC SVAYEe. 

On this auldeot a correspondent, who dates from Amble- 
side, writes as follows :~In an article on the Chemistry of 
Creation, in Part 79 of your Journal, you speak of the 
atmospheric waves, a phenomenon which is at present one 
of the subjects of scientific examination, and which has 
been observed for some time past to manifest itself more 
remarkably about the middle of November. Another re- 
markable and hitherto unexplained phenomenon, called 
the Indian Summer in North America, and l’£te do St 
Martin in Switsserlaud, occurs regularly in the same month, 
and lasts about the same time ; from wliicli cuncurrence 
and coincidence you conjecture, and very reasonably, 1 
think, that the two phenomena are related to each other. 
I have now to propose to your consideration another, 
which seems to me to bo related to botli, and may per- 
haps furnish a clue for the explanation of tlic ndiole 
mystery, or at least indicate the line on which the exa- 
mination should be pursued. It is this— that on the other 
side of the equator, in America, at the very same time, the 
heatuf the weather is suddenly invaded by a cool oam, 
wWfln^ho Spanish inhabitnnts of the cotmtry call the ‘ Yelos 
de San Andres' — ‘the Chills of St Andrew*’ — because they 
occur liOt long before the celebration of the festival of that 
saint And apostle. Now the synclironism of the phenomena 
in the two hemispheres, as it would seem to refer them to 
one and the same general cause, so the reversedness of 
' their effects as to sensation, for I can speak to nothing 
else, would indicate that general cause to be magnetism. 
For supposing the atmospliorio wa\'e to be magnetic and 
, polar, w'o ouglit to expect that the effects of it on either 
side the equator would be respectively reversed — that 
whut was warm in the one hemisphere would be cold in 
the other.*' Since, then, the phenomena answer exactly to 
this condition of polarity, 1 venture to submit that the 
atmospheric waves arc somehow related to inagnctism ; 
and poiislderiDg the warmth and coolness whicli attend 
tUem in the opposite liemispheres respectively, I would 
further auggest that the magnetism is odylic. I have lived 
many years in North and South America, and can answer 
for the regular reoiirrenee of the Indian Summer and the 
Ydos do San Andres, with more or less inteusiiiy, during 
all the time. 

PAY YOUR DEBTS. 

1. if you wish to secure the reputation of being an honest 
man, pay your debts.— ‘2. If you would avoid bringing dis- 
grace upon the religious party you belong to, pay your 
debts.— 3. If you arc anxious to get a good article, and be 
charged the lowest possible price for your goods, never 
delay to pay your debts. — 4. If you wish to obtain such 
credit as your business may require, bo sure to pay your 
debts. — 5. If you would remain on terms of friendship with 
those you trade with, pay your debts. — G. If you would 
avoid embarrassing others who are depending upon the 
settlement of your account, pay your debts.— 7. If you 
wish to prcYciit mistakes and litigation, keep your accounts 
well ad^iusted, and pay your debts. — 3. If you wish to aid 
in the circulation of money, never let cash remain by yon, 
but pay yOur debts^ — ^9. If you would do to others as you 
wish them to dp to you, yon ought to pay your debts. — 
10.— If you wish to stand clear of the charge of lying, and 
making false excuses, pay your debts.—! 1. If you desire to 
pvirsue your business with peace of mind, pay your debts.— 
112 . If, in the expectation of death, you would like to leave 
j your affairs in a satisfactory condition, pay your debts.— 
i3. If you wish to do what is right in the sight of God and 
man, you must pay your debts.— 14. Should your debts be 
ever so old, or should you have * taken the benefit of the 
Act/ if yon have the means, you ore not a just roan unless 
ymi pfiy your debts. To enable yon to pay, adopt the 
followi^ advice:— Let your food, living, and equipage be 
; avoid expensive clothing ; abstain 

intoxicating liquor, and never keep it 


'“tpjdoAting liquor, and never keep it 
q® bot wnk your capital by pmeharing plate 
0)f ; have as few* parties as possible ; be 


S bas wsllooiiisctorea that the 


[ ear^l as to speculations, and neveT extend yonr trade 
beyond yomr means; never aspire to be sUaiehplders in 
banks, railway, &o^ $ have as few men about you as is con- 
venient, and nonoofa suspioioua ohargoter : be determined 
to refiistf all offers of partnersldps ; be careiw as to lending 
money or being bound with others; avoid all lawsuits; 
keep your books posted, and look, well to the accounts of 
yonr customers; bring up your family to economy and 
industry ; if you bbaerve these things, you 'will always be 
able, with God’s blessing, to pay yoiir dcbts.^iV(l^M»^ 7 )oper 
paragraph 


THE FLYING CLOUD. 

Ci.oui)l following sunwards o'er the evening aky, 

Take thou my soul upon thy folds, and fly, 

Swifter than light, invisible ns ah, 

Fly— where, ah, where ? 

—Stay— where my soul would stay; then melt and fall, 
f ike tears at night-time shed, unsoeii by all ; 

As some sad spirit bad been wandering round 
The garden's bound— 

Wandering, yet never flndiiig rest nor calm ; 

Wounded and faint, yot asking not for balm ; 

Sick with dull fear lest joy's long-closed gate 
May ope— too tote J 

Cloud ! sailing westward tinged with ptiri>Ie dye. 
Mocking me, as all helplosHly I lie ; 

Ah, cloud !— my longing erred ; for mo were best 
Another rest. 

Then lift me with thee to those fields of air 
Where earth grows dim, and upward, upward bear, 
TUI angels meet us with their wings of firo 
That never tiro. 

Then, standing meekly at Heaven’s golden door, 

Filled, wlicre I thirsted— rich, where once so poor, 

1 shall forget— ah ! only, only pain ; 

Love will remain ! 

And sometimes, sweeping down on wings unfurltnl, 

To work Heaven's unseen work throughout the world, 
A happy spirit shall come wuuderiiig roupd 
The garden's bound ; 

Dropping— not tears, but blessings ; heavenly* willed, 
Fulfilling what in life was ne’er fulfilled ; 

8inco with the last groat change tbo veil w.i8 torn. 

And Love was bom. 


DECLINE OF ROYAl, AND KORIJE FAMILIES. 

It has often occurred to us that a very interesting paper 
might bo w'ritten on the rise and fall of English famities. 
Truly does Dr Borlase remark, that ‘ the most lasting 
houses have only thoir seasons, more or less, of a certain 
constitutional strength : they have their spring andsummor 
sunshine glare, their wane, decline, arid death.' Take, for 
example, the I’lantageinets, tlie Staffords, and the Nevilles, 
the three most illustrious names on the roll of English 
nobility. What race in Europe surpassed in royal posi- 
tion, in personal achievement, our Honrys and out Edwards? 
and yot we find the great -Meat -grandson of Margaret 
Fluntagenot, daughter and heiress of George Duke of 
Clarence, following thecraft of a cobbler at the little town 
of Newport, in Shroijshire, in the yriSr 1637. Besides, if wo 
were to investigate the fortunes of many of the inheritors 
of the royal arms, it would soon bo discovered that * the 
aspiring blood of Lanoaster ’ had slink into the ground. 
The princely stream Hows at the preecnt time through 
very humble Veins. Among the fincal descendants of 
Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, sixth son of Edward 
I., king of England, entitled to quarter the royal arms, 
occur Mr Joseph Smart, of Halesowen, butcher, ;nnd Mr 
George Wihnot, keeper of the tnnipike-gate at Cooper’s 
Bank, near Dudley; and among the dcsoeudants of Iboinos 
Flantagenet, Duke of GlottoOeter, fifth son of Edward lit., 
We iway mention Mr Stephen James Fenny, the late sexton 
at St George’s, Hanovef Square;--^RarAeV Anecdotes of the 
Pwrage, 

PubliBhedi by W. A R. Caasuans, Blgh Stmot, Edinburgh. AIao 
sold by B. CHAMBRai, SO Argyte Bb^, Gla^wj 'W;. 6. Okr, 

, I^dori ; add^^^^^ 91 D'Oller fitretit, 
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THE PIONEERS AND THE LAGGEKS. 

We read the other day of the laying down of the elec- 
tric communication between Prance and England, while 
wandering amongst the wilds at the opposite end of the 
island. It was a curious contrast, that between the 
nature and bearing of this piece of intelligence, and the 
condition of the portion of the nation amongst whom 
wc were sojourning. The electric telegraph, and more 
particularly this application of it, may ho assumed as a 
type of the extraordinary physical improvements for 
wiiich our age is remarkable. It were saying little to 
say that the layibg down of this magic wire in the 
hhiglish Channel is a fact more entitled to commence 
an epoch, or stand at the head of a section of Eurojican 
history, than many of the grand eras to be found in 
Tytler. Such things are occurring every now and 
tlicn. One day it is a Waghorn bringing India three 
months nearer to England. Another, it is a Stephenson 
and a Puirbairn throwing a gigantic tube across the 
sea. Again, it may be some marvel of mechanical 
contrivance from a Whitwortli or a Nasmyth — a 
vast social benefit from a Rowland Hill — a startling 
new discovery in science from a Faraday — or the ad- 
vancement and triumph of some commercial principle 
nfFccting the material welfare of millions by a Cobdeu. 
These are the stars in the front of our time, the heroes, 
the pioneers. These are the things which are to con- 
stitute the glory of our age, when its history is to be 
written. They arc such things as the like of has been 
seen at no former period. Yet behold at the same time 
what things are contemporaneous with them ! 

I am seated in a Highland valley, with hills behind 
on wliich the eagle still hovers, and in front a stripe of 
lijw slope by a lakers side, the habitation of several 
hundreds of people hardly one step advanced from the 
purest barbarism. Each family has a hovel of stone 
and turf, without any window, and only a hole in the 
roof through which the smoke escapes. The ostensible 
means of subsistence of most of them consists in a 
stripe of tilled ground, sufficient to raise two or three 
pounds’ worth of meal or potatoes. A little more is 
realised in many cases by occs^ional work fur hire, 
obtained not at the scene of .residence, but in distant 
parts of the country during only the summer months. 
Two-thirds of the l^ine 6f these people is spent in pure 
idleness. The fate pt the iindfi^nt accordingly befalls 
them— they Imve neither the aliment^ no the clothing, 
nor the lodging required, to tolerable 

except to those Whom misi^ry has atupifled. The ease 
is, in fact, simply this-^ an application of the powers of 
a human being to something utterlly unworthy of them 
—a total misapplickiiion of these^ ^we short. It 
is a tradition from an ancient rude staij^ Uf 
survival of the thirteenth in the hinet^th centuty. 


If the people want the first elements of human neces- 
I sity, mucli mure roust they want the secondary and all 
I others. Tlie intelligence and refinement, the public 
rights and privileges, of the more fortunatolyoplaced 
citiy.ens of the commonwealth, exist for them in vain. 
To them the laying down of the wire in the English 
Clmnncl is a fact totally irrespective. They might as 
well live in Kamtschatka — or in the thirtcentTlMian- 
tury veritably — as here and now, 

I In Scotland, there are scores of thousands of people 
living in this manner. In Ireland, there arc millions. 
England must also have its own portion of population 
similarly misapplied and wretched. When, then, we 
hear of the twenty-eight millions of home population 
in the British empire, we should consider how much 
of it is in what may be called an organic condition— 
that is, diversified and mutually related in the manner 
of true socicty—and how much of it is a mere lump of 
inert barbarism, lagging behind, and dragging back the 
rest. It surely is a most singular and startling fact, 
that at the very time when Britain appears as con- 
tinually rising higher in the scale of nations, and her 
best sons are reaping such triumphs by their noble in- 
telligence and ingenuity, so much of her is corpse-like 
and deadly, and apparently but little in tlie way of 
making any change for the better— that while there is a 
Lancasliirc and a Lanarkshire, there is als5 a Ross-shire 
and a Kerry— that, in short, her texture should be so 
heterogeneous, and therefore, it may be presumed, so 
incoherent— that there should bp such laggefs coexist- 
ing with such pioneers! 

I But the contrasts arc not merely geographical. Even 
I in one of the cities of a Lancashire or a Lanarkshire 
I the incoiigruousness holds good of various minor pieces 
I of space and various grades of society. Thus in Glasgow 
there is at once the Blythwood district, covered with 
houses furiiislicd forth with every conveniency of refined 
life, and filled with people whose habits presfint the best 
examples anywhere to be met with in the middle ranks 
of society j and the quadrangular space near riyer^ 
which forms a hotbed of vice, filth, and diseate, hor- 
rible to look upon or even to think of. It is foui^ that 
a Kerry or a Ross-shire may exist in a Vwyhd* or in a 
‘common stair,’ but few yards from aotive: commerce, 
luxurious wealth, and dignified r^nienient;. la the one 
case we see a people thrown out of the syst^ on which 
the nation at large thrives by tlm vemoteness of the^ 
geographical situatidn; in the Oth^- 
hordes placed hors by ibtir ^ y 

ranee, notwithstandiug their ; bdng; un^r no local dis^ 
advantage. The pioneers the loggers jostle each 
in the street, yet with a social gulf between 
mbk form^able Dipgle Bay or 

•Loch Broom.'- 

The great task set before the public of ottr day is^ 
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to titiQi/se these parfca ef our community, aiu} hHng aU 
^ harmonious moral and intellectual organisation. 

; i hundred years ago* the government found the High- 
iauds of Scotland a source of danger from its primitive 
system and habits, leading it to espouse the cause 
of a proscribed dynasty. The state consequently set 
itself busily to a reform of that part of the kingdom, 
penetrating it vith roads, breaking dovrn feudal prac- 
tices, and taking measures for assimilating the people 
as far as possible to those of otlier districts. The imme- 
diate danger was thus overcome. The government has 
now a greater but similar duty placed before it. liecent 
civeumstances have shown vast portions of the people 
living in a manner which makes them a source of loss 
rather th^ of gain to their fellow-citizens, while their 
whole condition is a reproach to tlic community. It is 
requisite that a mission should he undertaken, and 
I vigorously carried out, for bringing these people into 
the fold of respectable social life. 

It may be said means are already in force for these 
purposes. There are churches, chapels, and schools, 
even in the wildest extremities of tlie empire : iiidi- 
; viduals are everywhere doing much to convert the bar- 
barian from his evil ways, whether he take the form of 
a c^cr, a cottier, a drunken artizan, or a niembcr of 
thS^itcast classes of cities. Yes, the sad truth is, that 
' means have for years been in operation. By the slen- 
derness of the results, it only proves that something else 
is necessary. 

' If wo look dispassionately at the condition of the 
Laggard Classes of whatever description, or wherever 
traced, we certainly cannot say that, among the moral 
agencies at work in their b^orders, there is any one which 
' makes anything like a direct eifort to bring tiiem up 
abreast with the rest of society. There is not, for in- 
stance, in the countries of low cot life, any organ of 
higher intelligence which tells the people that, by try- 
ing to live On mere patches of the soil, tlioy are degr-ad- 
ing themselves far below the rank which human beings 
ought to hold. They are never told that the w^ages of 
idleness are poverty, and that in poverty so regulated 
as theirs man becomes little better than a beast of the^ 
wilderness. It is totally uuknown to them, uid they 
are not in the way of ever learning, that there are laws 
of divine providence affecting their secular welfare, and 
tliat unless tl^cse be studied and obeyed, they must go 
on sufFering, No maxim of a superior economy, no 
stimulus to a more rational and more dignified life, ever 
reaches these people. They are led to blame anything 
rather than their own sloth for the miseries they undergo, j 
and nothing ever hints to them that a reform of their 
State must commence with some changes in their own 
daily habits. There is surely a great want here. It is 
the want of a true Liberal Intelligence, winch shall 
break in upon the night of ignorance, and create aspi- 
rations for a rational and respectable life under the ribs 
of that apathy which is deatli. Those anxious to im- 
plant wortl^ ^ligious feelings in such people, are inte- 
rested in sl^eiug such a reform wrought, for otherwise 
they have a soil on which their* seeds will only rise in 
the form of superstition. A certain enlightenment of 
the mind appears to be necessary before Christianity 
can be apprehended as anything better than the primi- 
tive delusions of the unassisted intellect, which aro 
{ttgauistn. A secular existence raised somewhat above 
even the complete gratification of the first necessities— 
inuch mpre above a starveling Ufe-^appears a pre-requi- 
site of such a form of Christian pracidce as can be viewed 
Vdth ^y satisfaction. In short, both for this world 
require knowledge, and without it we 

required for 

of the dead parts of the community, it 
how far 'short of realising- it 'are 
operation. It would be a great 

purpose.'. So iiteirmn tiiia’. 


districts there are too many schools ; for in Scotland at 
I least, in consequence of religious divisions, some of these 
I are all but utterly starved, while others set up in rivalry 
I go on with but poor efflcioucy. An indefinite extension 
of thd means of learning to read and write would setre 
little good purpose, unless fallowed up by instruction 
which would positively tend to make the pupils en- 
lightened and rational citizens, apprehensive of the 
duties set before tliem in this world, and sensible that 
on the right performance of these duties depends tlicir 
secidar welfare. If we only consider how little any of 
the instructions at present anywhere imparted bear on 
such practical matters, or advert to them at all, yre may 
rather wonder that so many youth become tolerably 
well-conducted citizens, than that so many fall into pit- 
falls by tlie wayside, and that such portentous hordes of 
tlie entire people exemplify the serfdom of the heptarchy, 
instead of tlie liberal forms of life which mark the 
present century. 

In the present happily tranquil state of 4;hG empire, 
even the men of a refiecting turn of mind are less apt 
to be sensible of the dangers conneotqd with tho Laggard 
Classes tlian is desirable. The present writer is not 
usually disposed to alarmist views; but when he re- 
members that the last ten years have seen nearly every 
ptixtQ in Europe in social and political troubles, he cer- 
tainly cannot consider himself entitled to hope that 
Britain is to go on for ever on one plan, the Bioneers 
gloriously advancing, and the unenlightened masses 
torpid and at rest— -the Eew enjoying the fruits of tlieir 
well-directed industry and well-husbanded means, and 
the Many content with what a very imperfect industrial 
system and their own ill-regulatcd appetites provide for 
or leave them. An upturn may take place, and, while 
authority- remained out of gearing, who can tell what a 
blow might be inflicted on all that is noble, and refined, 
and enlightened in this great empire, by the rude hands 
of the Great Barbarism which we now sustain in the 
midst of our state ? May so terrible a calamity bo 
avoided ! but certainly we are little entitled to expect 
to avoid any obvious evil if we fail to tako the means of 
anticipating and neutralising it which are pointed out 
by experience and common sense. 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

TUK JCnOK— IlORTICrLTUaAX. SHOW — BXTRAOnDlMAKY VJSJTOIl 
— TllK rOACRH DKinK— A OSANP WKOOINO, 4(0. 

Jan. 27rA.— -The judge with whom we dined yesterday 
is considered to live in the best style of anybody lierc, 
'which by no means is to be understood as the most ex- 
pensive ; quite the contra^. He has a good house, and 
it is well furnished, and his servants arc the best to be 
had, and higlily paid; but they are few, his dinners are 
smsdl, and his French cook-^an importation from tho 
Isle of France— prepares his little exquisite dishes for 
less than the cost of two of those big joints. The walls 
of the dining-room were coloured in panels ; and besides 
the wall shades, the table was lighted by handsome candc- 
labras, and the side-^tahles by branches. Only fourteen 
guests, therefore no crowd of servants. A quiet ease 
pervaded the family. We were welcomed kindly with- 
out any fuss; and the evening glided agreeably away 
by the help of conversation— much above an ordinary 
average— and a little very good music. Our host had 
upon one or two occasions been very obligifigly en- 
couraging to Arthur; he this evening talked a gCKxl 
deal to him, and finding out my maiden name, grew 
very cordial, and desired Us, with his love, to scold you 
for not giving us letters of introduction to him. Arthur 
thinks we have done better by wMting thus to tetroduce 
ourselves. 

Otir new friend the judge had engaged me to 
go to*day irith the ladles of his ikmlly to 9se horticul- 
tural show in the beautiful town-hau^ A committee 
-was sitting up stairs upon the pods*# Md, w 

of the gehtlemeii had to attend whUe we ladies 
walked about aiU(mg toe mbytes (gardeners), who were 
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all standing qt squatting in various attitudes beside 
their baskets. It was an intercstiog scene, firoin the 
childish exhibition of excitement among the Competi- 
tors. The show was very oreditablo : cauliflowers mag<^ 
niftcent; onions very good ; carrots improving; peas 
: excellent; asparagus and celery very poor. It may not 
; be easy in this soil and climate to raise the c^ery, but 
: surely asparagus, a native of the BrazAs, grown there on 
the sea-shore, upon the sands within the high water- 
i mark, might be better cultivated at Calcutta? Fruits 
are all, I hear, improving, and may in time have their 
flavour heighten<^ to suit our palates. At present, 

' juicy coolness is their only merit. The judges consisted 
of a deputation frem the Botanic Society, and the prizes 
were given by the hands of a lady of some consequence 
in our little world. The best out of every basket was 
selected, to be set on a long table at the upper end of 
the room. The best from each specimen was again 
chosen out, and arranged on a smaller table for the final 
decision. Money and medals were distributed very 
fairly, and the medals pleased most. Tlic first prize got 
.a medal and ten (tipees ; tlie second, a medal and five 
rupees; and so on; and when the medals were done, 
rupees, half rupees, quarter rupees, w'ero thankfully re- 
ceived, not one competitor going away unrewarded. 
Many attempted to present themselves anew, as strangers, 
for a second donation, and were only prevented by the 
door at one end being kept shut and guarded, that none 
might return after being watched out at the other. 
Some of the prize-fruit and vegetables is retained to 
furnish forth the dinner-table of the society in the even- 
ing ; the rest is returned to the owners, and is soon dis- 
posed of outside, where the visitors and many gentle- 
men’s servants are anxiously waiting to buy it. 

31sr. — The races have been going on all this time, 
but I never cared to attend them again ; and very glad 1 
was that I refused accompanying Helen to the Course 
this day, for a dreadful accident has happened — a poor 
lad was killed who came out in the ship with us, and 
was a favourite with every one. How the fine boy had 
been inveigled into such a snare as to turn jockey I 
know not; but there he was, riding the favourite, which 
bolted, threw him on his head, in sight of all the ladies 
in the stand, and he never spoke afterwards. It has 
put an end to this diversion for this year among our sex 
lit least. Another season tlio feelings will have forgotten 
the shock. It is surprising how completely for the time 
being these races occupy all minds. Young and old, 
grave and gay, men and women, seem hut to live from 
day to day on the incidents of tlie race-course. I am 
intrented not to judge of tlie effect of the whole scene 
by the proceedings of this year, as they are considered 
very tame by comparison ; the governor-general, who 
very much patronises this amusement, generally giving 
a cuj), or a whip, or a purse, to be run for, and a com- 
memorative ball besides ; but ho is up the country on 
a progress. Hfs absence is said otherwise to interfere 
with the gaiety of Calcutta, 

Feb, let. — I was told this morning that a native of 
rank had called to do himself the honour of waiting on 
me — a civility which not a little surprised me, for I felt 
quite unconscious in anyway of deserving it. However, 
it struck me that it might be Dwarkaimutb, or one of 
the Parsees we«had lately dined in company with; 
so I bid ayah concoct the proper complimentary mes- 
sage, and prepared inyself to receive him. My visitor 
was a perfect stranger. Ho was a graceful but effehii- 
nate-looking person^ his , small features rather hand- 
some, although his eyes expressed mote cunning than 
>vas ^easing i his manner waS very gentle. He did not 
speak a word of EngUsh j I had therefore to summon 
Caroline’s Portughew #ah- While she was coming, I 
had leisure to obscnre his dreSi^ It was really magni- 
ficent. He wore a red shawl turhafl ; trousers of cloth 
of gold, very tight on his lanky limbs ; a white tunic; 
a rich shawl rooiwH the waist i another dyer lu<i shoul- 
der ; and one string of emeralds, and a seikHid string 
of pearls, hanging round his neok; l^he emeralds were 


shaped like pears, with hol^s drilled through them to 
receive the string; and the pearls were of all shapes, 
sizes, and colour. He wore many sparkling rings on 
his fingers. All this certainly denoted a roan of con- 
sequence; and this he really was-^the minister and 
favourite of some native prince, a tributary pf oiirs, at 
wlH>Be court we have a resident. The resident and 
this Baboo don’t agree ; the resident wants to be quit 
of the minister, and the rajah supports his &vottnte. 
The favourite has therefore come to Calcutta to appeal 
to the Council against the resident; and, taking the Op- 
portunity to manage a little law-business of his own, he 
called on me to say that he had retained my husbdnd 
as one of his advocates, and understanding that 1 was 
related to the jousty on whose arm I had beeh leaning 
at the horticultural show, he hoped to intemt mo In 
his favour, and through me to incline the judge to give 
a proper judgment in this cause — that is, a judgment 
in favour of this managing gentleman ! To secure my 
assistance, he assured me that he was of a most grateful 
nature — that lie sliould never forget a kindnesB shown 
him — and that, upon his word, he did not consider his 
life safe from the macliinatious of the resident— that he 
was, in fine, the most injured, the most innocent, the 
most worthy of men I What the ayah reprcse^)£^ to 
him as my opinions I know not: he did not look ilis- 
satisfied at tltc close of her oration, although I had 
desired her to explain that I never interfered in matters 
of business. 1 had to content myself with hoping this 
was properly explained to liim ; and as to the rest, I 
was almost more amused than angry after the first 
surprise. Their own afiairs are all conducted in this 
way : we can’t expect them to comprehend our difibrent 
manners. 

8//i. — Another visit from my Baboo — a most extra- 
ordinary one. He came in great state, in a palkee, with 
ever so many attendants, and his fine clothes, iiearis, and 
emeralds, and nil. He came to return thanks for my suc- 
cessful interference in his behalf I and to beg my accept- 
ance of a small token of gratitude-— a roll of bank-notes 
for I don’t know how many thousand rupees ; more, I 
believe, than Arthur is like to earn honestly for many 
a session to come, and which he dexterously contrived 
to slip into my hand before I understood his meaning. 
The day was very hot, for the heat is increasing now 
regularly; and my surprise first, and imitation aftetr 
wards, added to my Bufferings from it. I cannot speak 
the language beyond the few words necessary to give 
common orders to the servants ; and altogether, I conld 
hit. upon no wiser step in my difficulty than to call 
loudly for Caroline, holding out steadily the bribe to the 
tempter, who kept his hands resolutely withdrawn, 
stuck close down by his sides. In this way we moved 
up the long room, he retreating backwards, bowing, 
speaking constantly, and most persuasively, in a low 
voice, shaking his head, and smiling; I follovring hur- 
riedly, all consternation, and bent on restoring the rcdl 
of notes. He was, however, too many for me. He 
bowed himself to the doorway, and tlien fhrning slid- > 
denly round, he disappeared down the staircase. 
wretch — the odious wretch— and his horrid moneys 
with me so cunningly ! I sliould have fi^teued 
to death even to look at Arthur, and so 1 sat dowu'ftdd 
fairly cried with vexation, to the great Ut^semOiit O^ 
Caroline, who fell into fits of laughter 
the tale. She told me that to get these .pi^lq to com- 
prehend high feelings or honourable motives; or, ki 
fact, any of the principles by which vm ^Ide OUT con^^ 
duct, was out of the question. By bribery they 
all their own affairs, and of course it is impMsible 
them to understand that ahy pericms inepcesn^ 
to corruption. She considered it a stretdh of delicaoy 
on the part of this Hindoo prlme^minitter that he had. 
not ofibred these rupees before the tatue cam^^ 
she hinted that there 
countrywomen not Just Ip sthtdily M 
a present after the oaiisQ^%^^ eon. Howiver, she 
would be fimbh k«yi di^^ 



to l^ke the money back than to mako him comprehend ; 
vh^ it ^uM iiot be accepted, and that wo must apeak I 
^ Mr Black about it, who, haring dealings with that 
rijah, would settle the affair for me. So we drove to 
hiS iiouae this evening, when ho undertook the busU 
ness, and received the roll of notes, but laughed so 
immoderately at ray extreme anxiety to be rid of them, 
that he somewhat displeased me. 

It is getting too not now for walking to be com- 
fortable in tlie evenings. Even the drive is sometimes 
airless. 

12f/i. — There is a grand ball somewhere to-night — a 
farewell to a great favourite. We were some of us* too 
busy, and ottieia too idle, to go to it, and none of us in- 
clined for a gay party cither; so w'e had a little family 
dinner instead — ^^Mr Black, and llolcii, and their bahas^ 
two very dear little boys. By the by, I must tell you that 
Arthur and I have been twice honoured by invitations to 
the little Sunday dinners of our friendly judge. He has 
a small family party regularly on that day, never ex- 
ceeding eight or ten guests, and always turning out most 
agreeable. These little sociable gatherings are so ad- 
mired by those admitted to them, that all Calcutta w'ould 
gld^ly offer to join then), but tliey are kept strictly to | 
the fj^lly, and now and then a nieinber of the bar ; and 
peitiS^ they are all the more thought of on account of 
this ' exclusiveness. Wliat a pity that a diniier sliould 
ever be anything more than a small, and tlicrefore 
happy re-union of friends, familiarly meeting to enjoy 
an hour or tw6 of unrestrained conversation, the flow 
of which is so assisted by good cheer! Witli the general 
crowd of acquaintance it would be much better to have 
them all together, All our rooms in an evening witli 
them, so that they could amuse one another by music, 
or cards, or conversation, or dancing, without the for- 
mality of that long loaded tabic to sit round. 

I4f^. — A grand wedding. The * Bouncing Beauty,* as 
Edward persists in calling the more striking of the two 
pretty girls who came out in the ship with us, has made 
what is called here an excellent marriage — a very good 
sort of man in the civil service, old enough at least to , 
be her father, with a fine income, and well reported of. I 
At! the wedding- party met at five o’clock in the after- 
noon at tlie cathedral, where three clergymen assisted 
in performing the ceremony. The punkahs were swing- 
ing busilj^, which certainly has a strange elfect in a 
sacred edifice.* They are, however, so silently pulled, 
and the freshened air is so reviving, that we soon get 
accustomed to a peculiarity so pleasant to tlie feelings 
When the thermometer is up to 80 degrees. The ladies 
were in very full dress : they dress very much here on 
lUl occasions, and very liandsomely, and very becom- 
ingly; the style suited to this warm climate being in 
itself of a description that looks dress-like wl^ther wc 
will or DO — thin textures very full in the skirt, and long, 
never more than half-liigh in the body, wdth sleeves uu- 
Uned, and generally white, or of very light colours. The 
gentlemen were brightened by a good number of uni- 
furms among them. There were twelve bridesmaids, 
which really may be considered as a stigma on the Cal- 
cutta bachelors, who have none of tlieru tlie British 
excuse of not being able to afford to marry. A man in 
India seldom begins to save till he does marry; and, genc- 
T^ly speaking, when he reaches thirty, and often some 
years before, his income is quite good enough to allow of 
his arranging to be happy. Formerly two bridesmaids 
wpuH have been at times hard to meet with. Whether 
a^hdapee proves an evil, 1 can’t say ; I only know that, 
as far as ap^arauce went, six of those pretty girls at 
aiiyrate would have graced any station. The hopes of 
■ ^pe of tliem* our * fragile fair,’ are fixed, poor little soul, 
moi^ suits her worldly-wise relations, 
r dmper who w on her heart on shipboard was 

ippmar^jr dismissed soon after her arrival. Whether 
^understanding- .between ■ .them, .the . 

. certainly neltlier ■, looks' .Uiypcw-. 

hut 

Her friends talk of her many 


admirers, .and she always seems to have her choice of 
partners for dancing; but as yet tl^erc has been no 
lover. I am watching this romance with some interest, 
for I am not afraid of the result. Gentle as our young 
friendHs, she has too much character to allow her heart 
to be broken. 

The nights are getting very hot— too hot 'for sound 
sleep. 

Caroline is making me keep her books for her, 
that 1 may learn by and by how to manage my own. 
She checks her bazaar accounts every morning, giving 
all her orders the day before. Once a week the cUfrk 
comes to audit the books, when he settles with the con- 
Bomaun— I find I may spell this or any other native word 
any way I like— and gives him a bag of rupees in hand 
for the current expenses. Once a month every servant 
is paid, ond every large bill for wine, Europe provisions, 
furniture, &c. All European goods are dear, but won- 
derfully well preserved, considering the long voyage 
they come. The produce of the country is extremely 
cheap, and, generally speaking, excellent. There is a 
small kind of mutton, very well flavoured, but not easily 
to be had, although it is in - plenty in the market; for 
a large and coarser kind yields so much more dripping, 
that it is greatly more in favour with the consomaun. 
The beef is delicate, but a little dry ; veal bad ; lamb not 
good ; kid very good — fat and juicy like our own house 
lamb. All the poultry is fine — tlie geese and ducks not 
nearly so strong in flavour as at home, and they are all 
a great deal smaller than ours. You would be ashamed 
of such little ducks and chickens as are the common 
size here ; and as for eggs, three of them would not 
make one of Teggy Dickens’s Dorking hen’s. You 
must condole with Old Peggy on this melancholy picture 
of Indian poultry ; maybe if she were here she might 
much imjjrove things, Want of proper care may be as 
much in fault as the climate. We can afford, however, 
I)lenty of these diminutive delicacies to make up for 
tlicir small size. All these native supplies are to bt; 
had for a tentli of the price we have been accustomed 
to pay for them. Would it not, then, be true wisdom, 
for such of us as come out here with the intention of 
getting away again at the ’earliest convenience,’ to 
content ourselves with what can be had so good and 
so reasonable, and to avoid running up those ruinous 
accounts at the European shops for articles little 
required, and many of them unsuited to this sultry 
climate ? 

Another wise remark I have made. You know how 
at home wc run upon china, real china, old china — tine 
or coarse, it is valuable in our eyes, set out in our draw- 
ing-rooms, services of it kept for great occasions, money 
often foolishly squandered to secure an old plate or 
bowl, or jar, or, above everything, a teapot of undoubted 
china: well, an Anglo-In&an will not use a bit of it 
Very good dinner-sets, and very pretty breakfast eliinn, 
can be bought in the bazaar for a few rupees: not very 
fine, certainly, but real good Nankin, blue and white, 
and it would not be admissible. A handsome service of 
coloured porcelain, gilt if required, could be ordered 
from its own country ft)r a trifle, but it would not be 
looked at. Spode and Wedgewood, and now the Wor- 
cestershire wares, which last are indeed beautiful, (;arry 
all before them here, very expensive aqthey are. Little 
fortunes are spent on securing these manufactures; 
and though the servants break, and tfie masters have 
to replace at a cost that accumulates into a serious sum, 
this must be submitted toi, ratlier than incur Uie noto- 
riety of being content with wares to be had at our doors 
80 per cent, cheaper than 1;hose wbicb, after all, arc but 
their copies. Surely good sense should overcome fashion 
in this case. Steam is bringing a good deal of that 
strangely-rare commodity here. Those who remember 
India when it was cut off iVam home by a long year 
of sea, toll me tlm change in all ways is wonderful 
since it has been brought within six weeks of inter- 
comnmnuatipn. , ^ 

-^Arthur has hod to driving was 
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not sufficient for him ; and walking, since the weather 
became hotter, we hare had to give up. We always sit 
in the open veranda in the early knorning, and we gene- 
rally take hfdf an hour on the flat house-top at^night. 
On moonlight nights this is delightful, biit it is not 
enough for a man accustomed all his life to so much 
exercise. He has not bought a horse^t ; he rides one 
of the poor captain^s, which are all three left to be sold ; 
and I think he will buy a handsome gray he much 
likes, if no higher price be oflered for it than the price 
lie can afford to give. His frequent companion along j 
! the Course, morning and evening, is the advocate- 
i general, that agreeable old man to whom I very early | 
I lost my heart. His conversation is really very delight- 
ful; so sunshiny — a great charm. There are many 
clever men in this society. Talents are not rare among 
our Indian countrymen; and there are accomplished 
women too, quite as great a number as there would be 
in the same-sixed population at home; and there are 
mu(!h fewer decidedly trifling or decidedly underbred 
than we should find in any even of our large provincial 
towns. Tt is a large society too. There is the governor- 
general with a groat suite, secretaries, aides-de-camp, 
ifcc. and the ladies belonging thereto; commander-in- 
chief, almost as numerously attended ; naval commander ; | 
secretaries to government ; three judges of the Supreme 
Court; officers of that court; the judges of the Sudder ; 
tile bar, and all belonging to it; three members of Coun- 
cil! I’hink of my forgetting these very great hurra 
sahibs, and pojiping them down beneath the poor bar- 
risters !— out of all order! What would their wives say? 
Many other officials, big and little, civil and milt- 
tar3% merchants, captains of Indiamen and of frigates, 
strangers, professors, surgeons — precedence all wrong 
again, but no matter—and a whole crowd of rich traders 
hovering on tlie skirts of our great world, civilly spoken 
to, but not admitted among us. At this present time, 

! too, there is a law Commission acting here ; the head 
I from home, and the assistants from the other presi- 
I dencies — all men of character and standing. You have 
I no idea what a pleasant mixture it all tnakes, nor how 
; gay and how clieerful life is, in the cool weather, in Cal- 
I cutta, even though this year we liave no Covemment- 
ITouse entertainments. They gave a courtly air, people 
j say, to the intercourse of politeness, and are much 
; missed by those who frequented them, 
i — We had such a thunderstorm last night! It 

: lasted two hours, Thunder such as I never heard 
. before ; lightning vivid in proportion ; and rain like the 
; perpetual pour of a waterspout. It will cool the air a 
! little, and otherwise do much good. We had sat late 
1 ill the veranda, on account of the closeness of the 
; night, and we fancied a storm might be coming, for the 
! frogs in the neighbouring tank m^e such an intolerable 
croaking. I don’t know what kind of frog this may be, 
hut the noise made by them is quite beyond anything 
we have a notion of : it is hard to believe that so small 
an animal can produce it. In addition to tliis pleasant 
music, we had crickets chirping, and jackals screaming, 
and dogs harking; mosquitoes of course in plenty, 
buzzing and stinging; and a crowd of men abroad; 
lights in all the houses, for these moonlight nights the 
people seem hardly to go to bed; they 'probably sleep 
in the heat of the day at tliis season, which seems to 
agree with them and to suit them. 

28th. — By way of amusing ourselves, went all over Go- 
vernment House. It stands near the river at the end 
of Ksplanade Row, as I think I told you, with the fine 
plain of the Moydaum before it, between it and the 
fort. The public rooms ato truly magnificent as to 
size and number^ but no better fiiiislied or furnished 
than an ordinary Calcutta house, The plan of the 
building is admirably adapted to the climate, every 
room having a thoroii^ draught of air through it; and 
it is placed so as tp catch every brecae that blows. This 
reconciles one to the vpty ungraceflil elcvation^a great 
lumpish dome, and four semicircular wings. Still; it is 
an imposing edifice from its «iae» and firom a pecuUari^ 


in its construction, which some people abuse, hut Which 
1 admire. There are three storeys to the principal or 
centre part of Government House, The whole of the 
top storey is one immense ball-room, always cool from 
its elevation, capable of containing two thousand people. 
On the second storey, just underneath this fine apart- 
ment, are the two marble balls, so called from the costly 
material really used in their finishing, which are tlie 
supper-rooms, and state dining-rooms, and the chambers 
of audience. From the middle windows of these marble 
halls there descends on the outside down to tlie ground 
a very wdde flight of steps, up which all state proces? 
sions arc ushered. The new governor-general is always 
received by the members of the government on tfm 
balconied landing at the top ; so are native princes 
paying visits of ceremony, the details being much the 
same in all cases. The great man to be received as- 
cends leisurely, surrounded by a retinue, immense when 
it is native ; and the great man thus complimented 
stands above, alonc—his stafT behind him, Betvatits 
bearing hand punkahs, and servants carrying scarlet- 
dyed horse-hair-tail switches ! Beside them the mem- 
bers of Council, and the heads of all departments, filling 
up the group; while a military band, thundering out 
* God save the Queen,* completes this scenic rc^A^^pn- 
tation. 1 should have much liked a ball in those regal 
apartments ; and I would have taken any trouble, no 
matter wliere the thermometer pointed, to see the re- 
t^eption of a real nabob. But the governor-general, 
unmindful of either you or me, has left Calcutta for a 
twelvemonth. 

BIRD THE ACADEMICIAN, 

Aukrcuomuik, in his work on the Intellectual Powera, 
says that ‘ intense mental activity, steadily directed to 
sonic leading pursuit, call it by what name you will, is 
the source of all distinction.* By whatever name, how- 
ever, we choose to designate this quality, we shall find 
it constantly possessed by those whom the world calls 
men of genius, and that they are indebted to it for being 
what tlicy are. The concentration of the faculties into 
one focus, and the steady direction of their energies to 
one point, gives them such a power in grappling with 
difficulty, and in overcoming obstacles which would be 
insuperable to ordinary minds, that nothing appears too 
large for their grasp, or too Ipfty for their ambition. 
And perhaps genius has nowhere exhibited this power 
more decidedly or more instructively than in its 
triumphs over the obstacles which have lain between 
it and its progress in the walk which it has clioseu. 
Sometimes there have been formidable physical ob- 
structions to its success ; Bonietinics its place in society 
has seemed hopelessly below the one it aspired to; 
sometimes those around it have been incapable of ap- 
preciating its early efibrts, or liavc bad counter. views of 
their own which haVe led them to cast impediments 
in its path ; sometimes the amount of labour has b^u 
vast, or that of endurance trying; sometime? the regular 
means of progress have been absolutely unattaiiia^, 
and that progress has had to be made with such Sub- 
stitutes as ingenuity could devise; sometimes it hi| 
had to contend with ignorance, sometimes irith prejii<* 
dice, sometimes with envy, sometimes vrith nialeyo- 
lence ; its motives have b^n misinterpreted, its con- 
duct maligned, its enthusiasm derided, its eil^rts con^ 
temned, its pretensions sneered at; and not unfre- 
quently the hand of power has been caili^ in to brand 
the exertions which were to be the glory of the future, 
with the censure, if not the piuiitdimeu^ of the present : 
hut whatever the bands which have sought to Us 
progress, it has burst them. Bamsbh-l&e, und gone rforth 
in the might of its sttoogtoi bearing the iaipediobents 
along with it as monuments of its triumph. 

Few men, on an ordinary sbalei have itaore vigorously 
exercised this h%h prSirbgative of genius-^have 
incontestably, by thdr oW unassisted efibrts, to . 
tliemselves wlmt merely wUhr 
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Mi the help of dreumstancei, but often in spite of rent effort He steadily devoted his intervals of leisure I 


tras born on the 12th April 1772^ in the to^ of without iiistnictorSi without one Mend to remove a 
Wolverhampton. Allan Gunninp^ham, in his notice of stone ftom his rugged path, or bid him God-speed upon 
* Memoirs of Distinguished Painters,’ states the way, he fotm^ hii own ideas of ezoellence, corrected 
his mther te have been a clothier ; but this is an error, them where experience proved them erroneous, recon- 
He was m reality a working carpenter on a very structed them op more enlight^ed principles, and in 
occupied a small house at the bottom this manner slowly, and by the most painM road, toiled 
of the Horle Fair in that town. Young Bird is said to his way up the steep of knowledge. During all this 
have^ given such earlv indioations of his pictorial pro- time his morals were irreproachable; his heart was 
4hat itjwas dangerous to leave a piece of chalk always ready to sympathise with distress, and his 
Wumn r^ch of his little fingers ; and tlieae peccadilloes hand to relieve it. Generous, affectionate, and warm- 
JJJ more flrequent, as the use of the article hearted, ever ready to perform the thousand little acts 

In his father 8 trade made it a plentiful commodity of kindness which even the poor can render to the poor, 
about the premises — procured him more scoldings than and never having a thought for himself while there 
praiiei among the household. One of his sisters, how- was any other to think of, it is not surprising that he 
ever, rather encouraged than checked these early studies became a universal favourite with his fellow- workmen 
^ oh^ ; and after a time contrived to spare a trifle and associates, nor that a general regret was felt among 
from her scanty stock of money to buy him a small box them when tlicy found they were about to lose him., In 
of colours. There is no reason to suppose that in this fact his indentures having now expired, lie felt that the 
there was any eye to the future ; the motive, in all pro- time had arrived to make the effort for which he had so 
bability, was merely to gratify a pet child, whose aftbc- long been silently preparing ; and reftising some advan- 
tionate disposition had already begun tp endear him to tageous offers to continue in his original profession at 
all around him. But whatever the intention of the Wolverhampton, he bade farewell to his early Mends 
it not only made the boy supremely happy for and connections, and at the early age of two-and- twenty 
the tunc, but served so effectually to rivet the love of departed to push his fortunes in Bristol, 
painting to his soul; that he used frequently to say in His first eflurts in that city were marked by a pru- 
after-life that it was his sister Sarah who had made dence and discretion which it w^cre well if all in similar 
him an artist. The impulse thus produwd on his crude circumstances had imitated. Feeling that he had yet 
and immatiito yearnings must certainly have been much to learn, and that some regular means of support 
great, and his labour and assiduity must have been were absolutely necessary till he had established himself 
great also, for he had no kind hand to encourage and in his profession, be procured employment with the firm 
direct him, and Wolverhaniptoii aflbrded no paintings of Gray, Thomas, & Co., japanners, and kept a drawing 
--none at least within reach of the poor carpenter’s lad academy in the evenings, to the free benefits of which 
-~which might teach him how to embody his ideas of his shopmates were always welcome. As a painter, his 
ewauty In a palpable form; and yet, thus wholly un- natural taste inclined him to subjects of familiar life, 
clicered and unassisted, he produced a regul^ painting and he was very hai)py at hitting off any little dash of 
before he was fourteen *, and the sketch, considering the sentiment or humour which might form part of them, 
ciroumstances under which it was produced, is said to His efforts in his art were for a considerable time limited 
have exhibited considerable promise. Its appearance to small compositions on such subjects, which were sold 
perhaps led his father to imagine that the boy might at low prices to persons of moderate means, and helped 
succeed iu tea-tray painting, and the latter no doubt to supply his immediate wants while he continued his 
hailed ihe thought with delight, as a fortunate escape labour of self-improvement. As an instanceofliisun- 
from the om man’s bench and planes, and at least a step assuming character, it is said that a Mr Murphy, a 
iu the way of his favourite occupation, for of any more brother artist with whom he had become acquainted, 
serious approach to it neither the one nor the other having {)er8uaded him to send a pair of these early pro- 
could at that time have dreamed. In due course, there- ductions to an exhibition at Bath, he modestly valued 
fore, young Fdward was apprenticed to Messrs Jones them at ten guineas each; his friend, however, who 
and Taylor, japanners, where he acquired a practical knew the world somewhat better, took leave to triple 
knowledge of the more mechanical parts of the art ; the price, at which figur^ they readily sold. He also 
while the degree of taste, and sometimes delicacy of painted signs for several of the principal inns; and as 
colouring, which the ornamental portions admit, kept his merits began to be kno^n, received commissions 
his invention and judgment in exercise, and no doubt from various gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and was 
formed the field on which many of his earlier concep- employed to paint the altar-piece for the new church of 
tions were worked out, and many of his notions in do- St Paul. 

sign and colour tested and matured. His performances The first work which drew the attention of tiip public 
in this way were much esteemed, and some of them are in general to his i>encil was the picture called * Good 
still in exi|tj!nce. Allan Cunningham mentions one News,’ which many have ranked among his happiest 
which Bird himself recognised at Boulogne ; and the efforts in that line. Several of the principal figures are 
late Mr John Morton of Bristol was in possession of drawn from the life — a very frequent practice with 
another, which the writer remembers to have seen. him, and one which has materially contributed to the 
Bird’s life at this period must have been of a deeply- spirit and variety ;io discernible in his pictures. The 
interesting character. Without money, without educa- appearance of this piece very greatly enhanced his 
won, without friends, alone in the midst of a multitmie ; reputation ; but its feme was soon to be eclipsed by 
with a vague ^nsciousness pf inward power, and per- that of another and much superior production, which 
Jtepit tome indistinct dreams of a time when that power was destined to reward his years of anxious and unre- 
thufiw procure him a name among his fellow-men ; but mitting toil, and place him on the pinnacle which he 
?eemlngly-impas8able gulf between him had so long struggled to attain. 

® vision, and notiilng to This was the celebrated picture of ‘Chevy-Chase,’ 
gap but his own mental energy— which has long since taken its stand as one of the loading 
* menaiess^boy should have nerve enough historical paiutings of the countay, and which a writer 
a conflict, and, stiil more, perseverance la one of the magazines says was accidentally propOwi 
L? ® of a few Mends, when Bird agreed to paint 

otdlnaw the picture if would pmrctaee it, and to have it 

w w refly time for «ie eshittieB it theKitleh Inetitu- 

wM to tnamidt ofetami HcSL^tlw (^auee of the t^ium to belong to them. Xt 
ptopared aixJordlDgty f but b^ng delivered till 
u^u. little appa- after ttie proper rime; 0ait MA theoooiperi- 
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tion, but allowed a place in the collection. Bird’i worst 
enemies could never accuse him .of anything mean or 
sordid: he was no sooner aware of the failure of this 
portion of his hopes, than he offered to return tl^ pur- 
chase<money. But l^s handsome proposal was met in 
a kindred apiriti his friends declaring that they had 
merely bought the picture to relieve his mind from 
anxiety respecting its fate ; and that, If it had obtained 
the premium, they should have presented it to him. 
Anxiety respecting it, however, proved quite unneces- 
sary. Its success was great and decided : it was pur- 
chased by the Marquis of Stafford for 300 guineas, and 
nut only placed the artist at once in the front rank of 
his profession, but was eventually the means of advanc- 
ing him to the dignity of a royal academician. 

There is in most hearts a corner which is accessible 
to the voice of praise. Bird was no exception to the 
rule } and its accents naturally fell not the less sweetly 
on his ear in that he had been toiling for years in un- 
merited 'neglect and comparative obscurity, lie felt 
new life in liis veins — fervid, imaginative, artistic life ; 
and determined to follow out tlie glorious path which 
had now opened before him by preparing another paint- 
ing for the ensuing exhibition. This picture, which was 
tlie * Death of Eli,’ merits notice as affording an instance 
of the remarkable facility with which Bird exercised 
the pencil. He had resolved on the composition ; he 
had commenced the work; but the stimulus died off: 
that which had been a labour of love became a task ; 
and, like a task, was prosecuted slowly atid reluctantly, 
till he at last satisfied himself that there was not time 
to complete it, and flung it aside altogether. All at 
once he was seized with an uncontrollable desire to 
finish his picture. Like mosb men of genius, he was 
quite the creature of impulse ; and though it wanted 
hut three days to the opening of the exhibition, and all 
the principal parts of the painting were still unfinished, 
what had appeared impossible the day before seemed 
now quite easy j ho bent his energies to the task, and 
in two days the * Death of Eli’ stood finished on the 
easel. Even with this extraordinary effort, which has 
not many parallels in the history of painting, the object 
of the artist was very nearly defeated; and the fact 
affords a useful lesson of the danger of procrastination. 
Literally,, according to the statement of a friend, wet 
from the pencil, it was hurried into its case, and de- 
spatched to the Bush Coach-Office for transit to Lon- 
don ; but an unusual quantity of luggage had preceded it, 
and these were not the days of railways, where a ton or 
two more or less is a trifle: the book-keeper peremptorily 
refused to receive so largo a package; the next day 
would have been too late, and have subjected *Eli’ to 
the same fate as * Chevy- Chase.’ Matters were begin- < 
ning to look desperate, when the accidental arrival of 
Mr Weeks, the master of the establishment, suddenly 
changed their complexion. Hearing that it was a pic- 
ture of Bird’s going up to the exhibition, he declared 
that he would have the whole coach unpacked rather 
than it should be stopped ; and as this decision, like 
that of the House of Peers, was final, the picture pro- 
ceeded on its way without l^rther impediment ; gained j 
tiie 300 guinea prize, and was purchased for 500 by the 
noble proprietor of * Chevy-Chase,’ to add to Ms mag- 
nificent gallery* * 

Bird’s foot was now fairly in the stirrup; his name j 
began to bo mentioned among the leading painters of 
the day ; his society was courted by the rich and emi- 
nent; he had the honour of a jpreaentatiou to the late 
Princess Charlotte* who professed herself much pleased 
with his appearance and manners, and appointed him 
her painter; he was permitted to present to her his 
well-known picture of the ^ Surrender of Calais,’ which, 
in many points, is second to none of the productions of 
his pencil .The Earl of Bridgewater* and several others 
of the nobility, became his patrons; the Prince Regent 
purchased one of his metures (the ' PiiUm^Blngers’), 
and ordered another; the Royal Academy edected him 
a member in a manner liigMygrati(yiijig^^^^w | 

Benjamin West, the president, took him quite under 
his wing ; and the son of the poor carpenter of Wolver- 
hampton, tbe humble and unfriended japanher, h;^ the 
proud gratification of seeing his years of lonely: toil and 
patient struggling rewarded by that fame and honour 
which is the noblest recompense of genius; for which 
it will cheerfully spend its best energies, and fof which 
it often sacrifices its ease, its health, its life—and sacri- 
fices them in vain. The last, at least, wa|: not swong ; 
the hardships of Bird’s lot. His progress in public i 
opinion was rapid; his connection enlarger!, and b^ame 
of a higher order ; his amiable and docile disposition, 
his modest and unassuming manners, and the simplicity 
and frank freeheartedness of his character, deepened 
the impression originally made by his talents; and those 
who came prepared merely to admire the artist, rarely ■ 
went away without loving the man. He had by this 
time, too, added the comforts of the domestic circle to 
the iionours of the professional one; having married 
Miss Martha Doddrell, the daughter of an engraver, 
and become the father of several children ; of his de- 
voted attachment to whom all who knew him bear 
ample testimony. He had had a high and difficult 
mountain to climb ; but its top was at length reached, 
and the prospect was fair Iwyond. ^ « 

But though the great object for which he had t^led 
was thus triumphantly achieved, and a brilliant future 
seemed to beckon him on, he was soon destined to find 
from actual experience that *all that glitters is not 
gold.’ Disappointment and vexation in various ways 
attended his plans and marred his prospects ; and dis- 
appointment and vexation agreed but ill with his san- 
guine temperament and impulsive character. As an 
instance, wc may mention that in executing the picture » 
of the ‘ Kmburkation of Louis XVIJI.’ for the Earl of 
Bridgewater, while he received not only polite affability, 
but marked kinducss from the French monarch and his 
family, he was subjected to many mortifications from 
some of the British nobility, whose portraits were neces- 
sary for the piece, and who exhibited something too 
much of ‘ tile proud man’s contumely ’ in condescend- 
ing to grant them. One, in particular, at that time 
occupying a high position in the state, made so many 
appointments for sittings, and broke them so often on 
frivolous pretexts, after the artist had sacrificed time 
and money in a long and fruitless jonfney, that the 
latter, wearied and disgusted, threatened at last to place 
him in tli6 background of the picture, with his face 
concealed by his handkerchief. Bird, indeed, though, as 
-we have said, anything but an assuming character, had 
snflicieut consciousness of genius to feel that while a 
certain amount of respect is always due to exalted sta- 
tion, * a man’s a man for a’ that;’ and the pride of birth, 
or the arrogance of wealth, often reminded him of his 
want of tliese adjuncts in a manner that was deeply 
painful to his feelings. Some of his most captivating 
qualities, too, were better adapted to endear him to hia 
friends and associates than to minister to his own pe^ 
manent happiness. The gentleness and pllkbility of hia 
nature made him easy of persuasion ; and as it was liot 
to be expected that all his advisers should give him 
wise and prudent counsel, his judgment was aometimea 
warped by the false views of others, and he waa M to 
adopt opinions and entertain aentimenta which hia own 
feelings would never have prompted. Hii generosity^ 
however attractive in itself, and however prsdseworthy 
in its impulses, sometimes made him forgetful of the 
fact, that he was a husband and a father; that he had 
charged himself with the maintenance of hia own parent 
for the rest of his days ; and that the adthiaaion of any 
claim which infringed upon thmra, however amiable in 
feeling, was a failure in principle* He waa tried deeply, 
too, with domestio affliction: the loss of a son and a 
daughter, who were both buried on the aame day, pressed 
heavily on a heart that wras fhU of affection and ten- 
derness ; and some aeyeto attacks of illness tinged hia 
temper with an oecaricinalquerulouanesa and imtahilUgr i 
which had to it to tonaer days: O^heto ; ; ^ 
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' attacks increased so much* both in frequency and vIo> 
laiice^ that the last or six years of his life were little 
than a perpetual wrestle with disease. At last both 
mind and body were bowed down beneath the weight of 
a strong hypochondriacal atfection, which baffled the ut- 
most skill of the physicians, and reduced him to a state 
of debility and suffering w'hich it was painful to witness. 
In this state he painted his last picture, the * Burning of 
the l^shopai’ and though the conception, and some parts 
: of the composition, are not unworthy of his genius, it 
bears evident marks that a mightier finger than that of 
Time was writing Ichabod on his professional prospects. 
A gentleman who knew him well, himself an artist of 
no mean attainments, though belonging to a still loftier 
profession, has given a touching picture of the distress- 
ing state of the poor artist while occupied at the easel. 

' 1 have seen him working at that picture, and paint in 
and out the same head ; then put down his palette and 
cry. But the man and his genius were not here : the 
latter had departed j the former was departing.’ In 
this melancholy way he struggled on for a time, exert- 
ir»g what little remnant of energy was yet left him in 
the vain endeavour to check the inroads of disease. 
But the march of the universal conqueror was not to be 
stayed : the efforts of the dying man pew feebler and 
faitll^^ till at last he dropped his pencil in despair, and 
never used it again. 

From this period disease advanced with a slow but 
steady step. All th.*it medical aid could now cfTbiit was 
to alleviate tho acuteness of suffering ; and this was 
done with much skill and kindness by a gentleman who 
has long been as a friend in the family, and of whose 
many good offices Bird had shown his sense in his own 
.^delicate way, by introducing him as employed on a mis- 
"^sion of benevolence in his fine picture of the ‘ Poacher’s 
Reprieve.’ Nature at length sunk under the conflict, 
ami he expired on the 2d November 1819. A public 
funeral, which was attended by 300 gentlemen, testified 
the estimation in which, as a man and an artist, he was 
held by his fellow-citizens. He >vas interred in the 
cloisters of the Bristol Cathedral, the customary fees 
being remitted in his favour, and the stone wliich 
covers the vault now bears the following inscription : — 

* Beneath this stone are deposited tlic remains of Ed- 
ward Bird, Esq., II, A., who departed this life Nov, 2, 
1819, aged 45 years; and of Martlia, Ins widow, who 
died May 25, 1846, aged 66. Their children caused this 
stone to be placed, as a tribute of affection to the me- 
mory of their beloved parents.’ 

A critical examination of Bird’s merits in his profes- 
sion would be out of place in a short notice like tins: it 
belongs rather to works more immediately devoted to 
the art. As only a few years intervened between the 
production of ‘ Chevy-Chase,’ his first picture of note, 
and the time of his death, and during the greater por- 
tion of that period his body was borne down and his 
energies crashed by sickness and affliction, his progress 
in BO short a time, and under such circumstances, seems 
to warrant tiie conclusion that had he not been thus 
prematurely cut off in the prime of his days and the 
spring-time of his fame, his reputation would have been 
still greater than it now is. He was a man of close ob- 
servation himself, and always ready to benefit by the 
criticigms of others: such a disposition contains within 
itself the germ of continuous improvement, and it would 
be difflcuU to prescribe a limit to its growth. 

Of the rapidity with which he could use his pencil 
we have already given an instance, and it was far from 
beipg a B^itary one. His friend George Cumberland, | 
who associated with him on terms of the greatest fami- j 
liarityv hat seen him painting by can^light in oil i 
whUe pouring out, and beginning and finish- j 

a study before the meal was completed. He once 
patnl^ his own portrait over his breakfast in fifteen 
: , nahiu^sl and jt was no uncommon thing, to see him ^ 
h^nu without any previous drawing, in i 

tile scale in his eye being so 

: - j j 



As a man, his gentle and amiable, rather than strong 
character, the utter unselfishness of his nature, his 
many social and companionable qualities, and — till 
affliction had poisoned the springs of enjoyment — tho 
cordiaT flow of spirits which he usually brought with 
him into society, formed just' the sort of being that we 
love. Too noble-minded for envy, he was always ready 
to assist the lahotirs and facilitate tho rise of his brother 
artists. His comic pictures are remarkable fur the 
scrupulous avoidance of everything capable of wound- 
ing individual feeling; and in the series of paintings 
called the ‘Poacher* he has adopted the idea — since 
extensively acted on by Rippingill and Cruikshank — of 
rendering pictorial effect subservient to the purposes 
of virtue, and making tlie moral as impressive as the 
scene. 


SHOPS, SHOPKEEPERS, SHOPMEN, AND 
SHOP MORALITY. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

The life of a shopkeeper in the wearisomo attempt 
to establish a remunerative business is one of inces- 
sant anxiety and warfare. It would appear, upon a 
glance at the tactics of tradesmen, that every one of 
them held it as a rule that his own success Were 
dependent upon the ruin of his rival, inasmuch as all 
seem quite as intent upon decrying the goods of their 
opponents as on puffing their own. The rivalry th.at 
goes on with regard to the retailing of certain commo- 
dities, shows that ‘ war to the knife* is the maxim 
among opposing traders. Profits upon some descrip- 
tions of stock, whose value is well known to the pur- 
chasers, have long been cut down to the lowest paying 
point; and large quantities of such goods are daily 
handed over the counter at a gain to the retailer of 
less than one per cent. This cheapness, however, is 
never referrible to the whole of the trader’s goods, but 
only to one or two articles, used, according to their own 
ex[)rest»ivc terra, as ‘draw-boys* to lure the public to the 
shop. Thus silver-plate is seen ticketed up at 7s. 2d. an 
ounce, the cost of the material being 5 b. all but a frac- 
tion, and the government duty Is. 6d. — leaving some- 
thing over 8d. to pay journeyman’s wages and profit to 
the retailer. But in the same window with ilie cheap 
spoons are displayed gold watches^ ch.ains, bracelets, 
and all kinds of jewellery, bearing a profit of from 50 to 
100 per cent., or more. The known cheapness of one 
article leads customers naturally to suppose that the 
others are equally cheap. Among grocers, the draw- 
boy is sugar, which is universally ticketed at a price 
barely enabling the trader to recover liis outlay ; but 
with sugar go tea, cofiTee, and other indispensables, 
from whicli an amply-compeiiBating profit is derived. 
In the book-trade, ‘ Bohn’s Standard Library* lias been 
the draw- boy for the last few years, the volumes 
being often labelled at prices lower than they were 
bought for at the publisher’s warehouse. The same 
practice prevails in almost every retail trade ; and it 
would not be diffloult to name the specific article wliicli 
acts the part of tho magnet in half the retail trades of 
London. 

If this practice be open to objectionSp. there is another 
which prevails to a villanous extent, far more worthy 
of reprobation. We allude to the display of a stock of 
goods to which lying labels are attached, for the pur- 
pose of fraud. The drapers are particularly open to 
the charge of this species of dishonesty. We could 
point to ^ods in a score of well-known establishments 
I broadly ticketed at prices 1.5 or 20 per cent, below 
their recent cost to the owner, and at which, conse- 
quently, they cannot be, and are not intended to be j 
sold. As in such establishments the shopkeeper h:is 
chiefly to deal with ladies^ be usually fiiids it not 
i very; difflcult to have his own will— which is to cheat 
! the btiyer. It is managed thus :— Duplicates of the 
I artid^ in the window are 4i^ro4 up on tlie shelves 



; within, but these are of much inferior manufacture and 
I material, although of the same pattern: these are ten- 
I (lered to the custcimcr as ' precisely' the same as those 
: in the window.’ If, by the dubious liglit of the interior, 

! the fraud is not detected, a sale is effected, and tli^re is 
I an end of the transaetioin ; if, however, the lady-buyer 
i is obstinate, and will have the article in the window or 
I none, she is just as effectually clieatcd^for behold, the 
: polite sliopman, all acquiescence, leaps into the window- 
: front, and reaching the article designated, adroitly draws 
! from beneath it the false wares planted in readiness for 
such an emergency, while the genuine article drops 
into a convenient cavity prepared for its reception. 
The whole window-exhibition is in fact got up double : 
the visible wares are of far greater value than the 
sums at which they are marked, while those which are 
really allotted to the purchaser arc intrinsically good 
for nothing but to sell. Wo have known parties thus 
defrauded at one of these niagnifi(!!bnt saloon-looking 
establishments to take a male friend witli them, and 
appeal to the proprietor for redress ; but never heard of 
their obtaining anything more than a polite kind of 
abuse, or a cavalier suggestion that if the lady thinks 
herself ill-used, she is at liberty to absent herself for the 
future. There is another manoeuvre, called the * counter 
dodge,’ wliich is not unfrequently practised: A piece 
of goods — Irish linen for instance — lies upon the coun- 
ter: it is labelled at 20d. a yard, being fairly worth Ss. 
or 3s. 6d. A customer wlio has just concluded a pur- 
chase takes it up for examination, and is of course recom- 
mended by the shopman to buy it as a decided bargain ; 
if she consents to have it, the shopman, taking it from 
her to pack up with the previous purchase, passes 
' anotlier shopman, and drops it accidentally upon the 
I floor. Bestowing a *IIow stupid!* upon his fellow, he 
stoops and picks up a different article of precisely the 
same form, but not worth more than lOd. a yard. The 
purchakr pays her bill, and does not find out the cheat 
until it is too late for redress. 

There is a singular method resorted to by drapers to 
get rid of their old stock, which method is technically 
termed ‘ tingering.’ A trader who has too much win- 
ter stock upon Ijjs hands at the approach of spring, 
tinges his winter goods, after which tliey rapidly de- 
crease in amount. The tinge is a cabalistic sign ap- 
jHinded to the private mark, by which all the shopmen 
know that a premium is attached to the sale of the 
article bearing it, which will be paid to the seller in 
i addition to his agreed salary or per-centage. By this 
{ means goods are sometimes industriously forced, by dint 
{ of lying and exaggeration, upon customers who had no 
intention of purcliasing them. Some salesmen possess 
a wonderful talent in thus forcing wares upon persons 
who have no need of them *, and these worthies, it is 
hardly necessary to say, command the highest salaries. 

Among the novelties in shopkeeping which have 
lately sprung up in London, the most extraordinary 
perhaps of any are the sweepstakes and betting-shops. 
I'liese establishments — if places liable to a sudden 
and total transformation can be so colled— are so many 
contrivances for eluding the laws against lotteries. 
During the whole sumnier season they are open in 
nil quarters of the town, and are the media of gam- 
bling and betting speculations in connection with the 
various horse-races that take place throughout the 
kingdom. At such places the public ore invited to 
sport their money upon any particular horse or horses 
—the ‘ favourite* or the * field,’ or in anyway that ‘ suits 
their fancy.’ Odds to any extent are both taken and 
I given according to the estimated chances, it being the 
I business of the shopkeeper of course to make up a book 
‘ wiiich shall be pfofitabl6>to him, be the event what it 
may. JIc takes care, however, to stand on much safer 
ground than the man who bets another on the 
race* course, inasmuch as he makes fio entry in his 
1 books without having the cash paid down in wivance. 
Experience has shown that his customers are not 
always so well protected, it having come to pgss in 


not a few instances that settling-day has found the 
shop shut up, and the polite and agreeable holder of 
the stakes reduced to nothing more ■ tangible than a 
subject of -very anxious inquiry. These lotteries are 
by no means confined to horse-racing : any doubtful 
event wliich may be made the subject of a wager 
answers the purpose of their proprietors just as well os 
a horse-race : a foot-race, a pigeon match, a priae fight, 
the event of a trial and verdict of a jury, qr even the 
birth of a prince or princess — all may be, and are made, 
the subjects of gambling speculation. One of these 
worthies actually opened a new shop not many months 
ago in one of the most expensive localities in town, to 
which he invited the public to resort and risk any sum 
they chose, from a shilling upwards, upon the lives of 
the bishops of the Church of England. ‘ Clioose your 
mitre, gentlemen, and make your garnet’ You had 
only to pay your shilling, and name your bishop; and 
if the right reverend father could lie persuaded to die 
(of mortification or anything else) within a specified 
time, you had a claim upon the bank, for L.500. We 
suspect that this speculative genius had authoritative 
notice to discontinue his ecclesiastical lottery, as one . 
fine morning the shutters of the shop were not taken 
down, and a storm of thundering knocks at thq door 
brought no one to open it. Tlie friend of the bi'siiOps 
liad translated himself, and we did not hear that he 
had left any notice to his customers regarding their 
deposits. 

No better than such proceedings as the above, in a 
moral point of view, are the exploits of a set of dili- 
gent and unwearied advertisers, whose lying professions 
and fraudulent testimonials are always before the eyes 
of newspaper readers. These gentry are continually^ 
testing the gullibility of credulous John Bull with 
some new and marvellous disciivcry. 'I’hey have all a 
well-grounded faith in the stupidity of the public, and 
in the efficacy of advertising. ' It does not signify a 
fig,* said one of them to tlie writer, ‘ what you adver- 
tise ; if you push it well, ’twill be sure to go down, 1 
never advertised anything yet that did not bring in 
twenty per cent, after paying all cxpenseB,’ Whetlior 
the principle be true or false we cannot say; we only ■ 
know that when a man once begins advertising in good 
earnest, he never leaves off. 

The advertising of quack medicines is carried to most 
extraordinary lengths. No article that can be manufac- 
tured is so sure of success ns a pill, provided a sufficient 
number of lies are told respecting it in the form of ad- 
vertisements. We could name a party, once an obscure 
individual in a country town, who is believed to have 
made fifty thousand pounds by a pill. Of course the 
manufacturer of this wonderful pill is a knowing dog. 
He is well aware that his countrymen are continually 
complaining of their stomach — from the effects of over- 
eating — and that they greedily take any medicine that 
is strongly recommended to them. Header, if all other 
trades have failed you, go and invent a bolus, and spend 
several thousands in advertising it. The wtrld will not 
fail to reward you as the greatest of benefactors. There 
are a multitude of articles besides quack medicines, tlte 
projectors and proprietors of which, by availing them- 
selves of ’ a good advertising medium,’ have reaped a 
plentiful harvest from the fears and fanedes of the 
nervous, credulous, and weak. A still lower morality, 
if it be possible, is displayed in the pt^paratlon of olmap 
goods. No rule is without exceptions; and we believe 
that there are some honourable men who, by capital 
and fair enterprise, are able to undersell their neigh- 
bours. But on the whole, the practices of cheap dealers 
are far from being commendable. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the insane rage of the public fbr 
bargains is at the root of this growing evil. Vast num- 
bers of people will buy nothing unless it is low in price, 
as if apparently unconscious tiiat quality must be regu« 
lated by cost. Whether, houover, originating with the 
foolish part of the public, or with tradesmen for their 
own selfish ends; It is evidieht tiiat the d^pening pruc^ 
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is greatly deteriorating our manufactures. Who, 
ijU ^ae days, eyer g^s a piece of cloth that keeps the 
wears well r The thing is made up for the 
; has a fine gloss, and takes the eyem the cus- 

tomer ; hut wear it only a short time, or expose it to a 
shower of rain, and see what a wretched appearance it 
assumes I . And so with a hundred other classes of goods. 
Locks of doors, window fastenings, hinges, earthenware, 
crystal, paper, and so forth, are all deteriorated, much 
to our national discredit and loss. In the fine woollen 
cloth trade, Belgium, by being more honest, is cutting 
us out of the American market. Thus a whole country 
suffers from the knavery of a few manufacturers. 

One of the processes resorted to for lowering the 
price of goods consists in employing inferior hands; 
Instead of paying reasonable wages to journeymen, 
small sums are paid to boys, girls, women, and other 
varieties of workers. In vain have the regularly- 
instructed hands had recourse to strikes, proclama- 
tions, and public meetings ; they could not resist 
the inevitable law of supply and demand — the demand 
being for cheap goods, and the supply being abun- 
dant from the exertions of an army of cheap labourers, 
increasing every hour, over whom tiiey could not 
pofsljjily exercise the least control. In the hope of 
excuing sympathy for their position, they addressed 
appeals to tlie public, urging them to patronise only 
those masters and traders who employed regular jour- 
neymen, and paid full wages— -as if impressed with the 
chimerical notion, that the whole world preferred the 
practice of philanthropy to pecuniary saving. Of course 
they made nothing by this proceeding, and they are 
virtually left at the present moment to figlit their own 
;.battlo under difficulties which increase in proportion 
to increasing numbers, and which are inevitable by the 
law of supply and demand. To effect ‘cheapness,* 
many tradesmen have abolished their workshops al- 
together, thus getting rid of one great element of 
expense ; and by giving the work out to be done at the 
homes of the operatives, they subject every species of 
labour to the competition of the labourers themselves, 
who, anxious for individual employment, underbid one 
another in order to obtain it. This miserable system, 
which may well be termed the sweating system, though 
it originated in the ready-made clotliing trade, has 
extended , to a number of others, and is still 

spreading daily. Not only tailors and shoemakers, but 
cabinet-makers, bookbinders, pianoforte-makers, cutlers, 
and a number of other trades, are now carried on at the 
homes of the artisans, with materials supplied by tlie 
trader. There is but little doubt that the journeymen 
have to thank the garret-masters for much of the dete- 
rioration in their condition. This wretched class (who 
diflbr from the home-working journeyman only in one 
particular — namely, that they find their own materials) 
first taught the tradesman the minimum price at which 
destitution and dependence could be goaded to labour. 

, The willing victims of intemperance and improvidence, 
i they may fie encountered late every Saturday night 
dragging about tlie articles manufactured in the week— 
sometimes a huge * tail-boy* chest of drawers or an un- 
wieldly loo table, but more frequently objects of a more 
portable description, fot which they are compelled, at 
that advanced hour, to accept ivbatever price the retail 
broker chooses to' give. 

, . Misemble as are these practices, they are not confined 
^ Koglish tradesmen. We find by a recently-published j 
##ail work on America,* that the shopkeepers of New I 
brethren in London, ‘ A 
mimotm cheat on Irish girl emigrants,* says the writer 
system of delusive advertise- 
*1^® ^wly papers of New 
** Kfrls wanted to make caps; 
V ‘‘Girls wanted to sew on 

“Twenty. girls irarited^ 
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to sew straw.** These persons take the simplc-liearted 
girls on trials without wages or board, for two or three 
weeks or so; and having got so much stitcliing out 
of thgm, dismiss them wi^out paying tliem a single 
copper, with the heartless remark, “ You don’t suit !’* 
A fresh lot of victims are continually coming to these 
wretches, and by this means they get certain slop- 
work for tile ccAintry executed for nothing, or next to 
nothing.* The same writer alludes to another piece of 
trickery, which, we believe, is not unknown in our 
large towns. It consists of advertising for clerks or 
apprentices, only as an indirect means of drawing at- 
tention to a shop. A not very dissimilar scheme to 
‘keep a name before the public* is that practised by 
certain stockbrokers, who advertise shares for sale 
which they well know they have not to dispose of. 
How much is it to be regretted that any class of traders, 
through a spirit (ff competition, should render them- 
selves accountable for such petty breaches of morality. 

THE SLATEE*S DAUGHTEE. 

It was a bright sunny morning in June; the little town 
of Subery seemed to have poured forth its whole popu- 
lation into the streets, and the square which surrounded 
the church was crowded to excess. This was evidently 
a festive day. 

The town, nestled amidst lofty hills, is chiefly in- 
habited by miners, who pass their days in laborious toil 
buried within the bowels of the earth. A holiday was 
therefore to them a doubly-welcome event. The occa- 
sion of their present festival was the completion of some 
extensive repairs which their old church had lately 
undergone. 

According to a long-established custom of the country, 
the master - slater was to receive, in addition to his 
wages, a complete new suit of clothes, in hormur of llic 
occasion, and he had given notice that he was on this 
day to ascend the steeple for the l ist time, and to per- 
form on its very summit a imr-de^force which would 
astonish the spectators. 

Master Madel, the titular master-slater of the place, 
would never have lent himself to such foolery as this 
— for he was a prudent roan, and the father of a family 
— ^but he had lately been very ill, and had been com- 
pelled to visit the adjoining baths of Carlsbad in search 
of that health which was so essential to the very sub- 
sistence of his family. The task of completing the re- 
pairs had therefore devolved upon his brother-in-law, 
who was still in the heyday of youth, and to wiiom a 
perilous exploit was only a pleasing pastime. 

Holding in his hand a small packet containing the 
new suit of clothes, he hastened through the assembled 
crowd, and, with the agility of a cat, climbed the scaf- 
folding which surrounded the steeple ; by the help of a 
rope he then raised himself to the top of the gilt ball 
whicli crowned its summit, and dinging to the cross 
which surmounted it, he opened ids packe^ and began 
coolly to array himself in the holiday attire which it 
contained, at the same time bowing courteously to the 
crowd of gazers who stood ih'the square below ! 

Having accomplished this perilous feat, he began to 
think of making his way down ; but, alas, the rope was 
no longer to be found l^tbe wind bad detached the loop 
from the point of the cross on which he had suspended 
it^and in an agony of terror he stretched out his hands 
imploringly towards the spectators, who quickly per- 
ceived the cause of his alarm. But how was help to be 
conveyed to the unhappy man ? In vain did the muni- 
cipal authorities ofibr a large reword to any miner who 
should possoM sufficient courage or generosity to go to 
his relief: not a scml stirred; imd his weeping sister, 
the wife of Madel, who Stood amongst the crowd, ex- 
claimed tliat the only hope left was to send an express 
to Oarbbad, and to fetch her httsbkhdi who alone would 
dare to climb the dizzy heigte 
The express was aoeordmgjy |u»t atm to start, when 
the yowog Yerodba^ the seizing 
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hold of ]ier mother's hfind, exclaimed, * Mamma, is it 
only a cord my uncle wants ? If so, I will bring it to 
him in a minute, just as I used to bring papa his dinner 
when he was working up there.* • 

Dame Madel trembled at the thought of exposing her 
child, who WHS but little more than five years of age, to 
a peril which the boldest miner had not dared to face. 
But the life of her only brother was at stake, and the 
little one, young as she was, had a fearless heart as well 
as a sure foot; so, after a moment of anxious thought, 
she pressed Voroiiica to her bosom, and said, * Go then, 
my child, and may God be with thee ! * 

A coil of rope was quickly provided; Veronica placed 
it in a basket on her arm, and before many monumts 
had elapsed, the anxious crowd saw her (m tho scaflbld- 
ing, exerting all her feeble strength to throw the cord 
within reach of her uncle. At last she succeeded, and 
a loud cheer burst from the assembled multitude, who 
until this moment had been silent as the grave. We 
need not describe the joyous welcome which awaited 
both the little heroine and her uncle when they emerged 
hand in hand from the church, through which they had 
I passed on descending from the steeple. For three days 
I nothing was talked of in all the country round but the 
j heroism of the s/ater*s daughtevy and even the CA)lttmns 
i of the newspaper^ blazoned forth her noble deed. 

I And yet at the cud of two years Veronica was for- 
!i gotten! 

i Two years after the restoration of the steeple, the 
I cross by which it was surmounted was struck witli 
; lightning, and the melted pitch falling on the roof, 
i threatened to set the whole structure in a blaze. The 
I pealing of the bell soon mingled with the rolling of the 
I tliimder, and the good people of Subery, liastening to 
1 the* spot, did all that lay in their power to extinguish 
tlie flame. Madel, the. master- slater, stood upon the 
roof, where the danger was most imminent, and with a 
trembling liand directed the fire-engine towards the 
spots where the flame raged with the fiercest vehemence. 
Tlaj great heat, the sparks vidiich Bew around him on 
every side, and the glowing flame which dazzled his 
eyes, caused him intense BufTcriug; but he and his brave 
companions persevered, and the fire was extinguished. 
From that night, however, he became liable to continual 
inliainmation of the eyes, and in six months Master 
Madel had entirely lost the use of his sight. 

1 will not attempt to describe the anguish which filled 
the poor man’s lieart when he found, that so far from 
being able to maintain his family by the labour of his 
hands, he must henceforth be de^ndent upon them for 
his support. Ho found, however, a faithful and tender 
guide in the little Veronica $ and Dame Madel, instead 
of giving way to vain repinings, cheerfully did her best 
to supply his place, by labouring more diligently than 
ever. Veronica assisted her mother to the be.st of her 
ability, and shared her toils whenever her father did not 
stand in need of her arm to guide his steps. A year 
thus glided on, and its close left the little group patient 
and resigned under their trials; but soon the good 
mother, worn out by exertions beyond her strength, 
breathed her last in the arms of her little daughter, 
exhorting her with her latest breath to be— what she 
had ever been — a dutiihl and tender child to the blind 
father, who h&d now no one left to tend and care for him 
save her. 

It was Gbristmas-eve, The mountaineers sought to 
forget the inclemency of the season in the cheerful 
recreations which made their hearths resound with 
merriment. It was their custom on this evening to 
illuminate their houses; add the streets were early filled 
with idlers, attracted the brilliancy of the scene. 
Veronica had continued to work hai^ at her lace-pillow 
until darkness had closed in, not would she then have 
ceased her labours had not her cruise of oil failed her 
and her lamp expired in its amfitet 
Then only, and much ugfaiMt Imr w did she begin 
to keeg the hoBday Whicfii waiw ^ily ohleb^ 


father in his easy-ohair, and then dressing her little 
brother as warmly as she Cou%. said to the child, 

‘ Come, Georgey, we will go out %id see Vhather the 
good Jesus* has not something to give us tod, that wc 
may keep the feast to-morrow, like everybody else;' 

Tho two children accordingly set forth hand in haUd* 
Sights and sounds of rejoicing met them at every ito^. 
Miners in holiday attire wandered through the struts 
in merry groups, and paused beneath the windows of the 
richer citizens to sing their Christmas carols. The dbofr ; 
of the house thus serenaded never failed to open whefU 
the singers paused, and the leader of tho party always 
received from the generous host a few pieces of glittering 
coin in exchange for his song and his good wishes. 

The children, following the example of their elders, 
joined themselves in little bands, and went singing from 
door to door, whilst many a Christmas-box was ungrudg- 
ingly Ixistowed on the young musicians. ■ 

As Veronica gazed on the merrj^ scene, a sudden 
thought flashed across her mind — Why should not she, 
too, sing, and perhaps obtain a little money to buy a few 
Christmas comforts for her father? He sat at homo so 
desolate, and a dry crust was their only provision fot 
the morrow ! 

Brought up in retirement, and having seldom tUn^Jo 
mingle in tlic pastimes of the children of the place, 
Veronica at first shrank from the thought of doing 
anything to attract attention ; but the recollection of her 
blind father nerved her to the task, and drawing her 
veil yet closer round her, she hsstened towards the 
quarter of the town where she was least known. Hold- 
ing her little brother by the hand, she paused beneath 
the windows of a small, neat-looking house, and with a 
beating heart, but a pure, fresh voice, began the follow- « ► 
iug couplet : — 

* Clujer up, cUucr up, yo uiiucrs bravo I 
And thougli your lot be* one of toil, 

Still let your hoavts with joy bear up ! 

Uencath the might your right bond wields 
Thu earth her (jhoieufit treaauro yieldu. 

Cheer up, brave boartth-olieer up I * 

The words were simple and unartistic, and poor 
Veronica's voice at first trembled so much that she 
could hardly articulate them ; but her courage rose as 
she proceeded, and site sang the chorus with an energy 
and expression beyond her years. 

She paused: a deep silence ensued, and two long 
minutes elapsed — minutes which seemed to her an age. 
Confused and humiliated at the thought of her unsuc- 
cessful attempt, she was about to retire, when the door 
0 })eued, and a woman placed in her trembling liand a 
I>iecc of cake and three kreutzers. 

Veronica’s heart overflowed with joy. ‘ Oh look, 
Georgey r she exclaimed. ‘ Has not my first attempt 
been a successful one? You shall have the kreutzers 
for your share, but the cake I will keep for poor papa, 
that he too may know it is Christmas. Who knows but 
the good God may send us another piece? ’ 

Cheered by this encouragement, the littl® sougstr^ 
went on her way, and many a heart was opened to her, 
and many a Icreutzer and Christmas -cake foiiiid ttek . 
way into tlie pockets of her little brother. But 1* 
no rose here below without a thorn. From oiie 
a harsh voice cried out, ‘ Go on, and do not ddstorb us, 
you impertinent little wretch I ’ 

Veronica, with a glowing cheek, and tearful went 
her way, and thought she would sing no more. But as 
she passed before the house of the superintendent of the 
mines, the wealthiest man in Bubery, she eaid, * I will 
try my chance yet this onix).* TtUi did her 

very best ; her voice rose dear and in the stiO, 
frosty air of evening-— it might idmost We been deemed 
an angel’s song. ' ^ 



* It is well known that tlW ex,iats a siiSirsUibHi igiiongi^ ; 
German ohUdren, that OA the inf^^ 

round to their immoUve dwmSnas, and leaTSs a kWikesoli 
luuiheeaagooddWm 
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: S^ window on the first storey opened $ she held 
I 6ut her hand for tte expected bdbn : a kreutzer was 
into it, bur as it touched her, she uttered a 
piercing cry, and let it fall upon the ground. The 
kreutzer liad been heated red-hot^ and the author of this 
gratuitous piece of cruelty only met her cry of anguish 
by an insulting laugh. 

Veronica, weeping bitterly, turned to rejoin her 
brother, who lingered a little way behind her, whilst 
eating one of his Christmas cakes. He asked her why 
she cried, but she would not sow the seeds of bitterness 
in his infant heart by telling him that man — man 
created in the image of God — had dared to inflict so 
grievous a wrong on one of the * little ones ' whom the 
Saviour came on this night to bless and to save. 

With a heavy heart she returned home ; and heavily 
will the tears which Veronica' wept that night weigli 
one day upon the conscience of liim who caused her to 
shed them. 

The next day Veronica spent some of the money she 
had received tin preceding night in the purchase of oil 
to heal her wounded hand, in the hope of being able 
soon to work as usual ! but alas ! day after day passed 
on without its getting any better. 

Th^ performance of her household duties was one 
cdffti'nued torture to her; and often when slie tried to 
ply her bobbins, and earn a scanty meal for her father 
and little brother, the pain became so great, that she 
would lay her head upon the cusliion, and wish it were 
pillowed by her mother's side in the silent grave. 

Sometimes her father, to whom she had never told 
her Bufferings, would ask for his favourite song ; and 
the gentle child, suppressing her own grief, would sing 
i ^ the fatal couplet which had cost her so much ; whilst 
' the blind father, listening in delighted admiration, 
would say he had never heard any voice like hers, and 
bless his * dear, good child,' These were some of her 
happiest moments; but oh that was a sad, sad winter 
for poor Veronica. 

j In these mountainous districts it is a common thing 
for a single school to contain from 100 to 150 children, 
taught by a single master. It is not, therefore, to be | 
wondered at if he should frequently prove un>v<jquainted i 
with the peculiar capabilities of each of his pupils, uri- 
less some chance circumstance should lead to the dis> 
covery, 

* Is it possible that your hand is not yet healed?' 
askiMl M. liossel, the schoolmaster of the parish and 
leader of the village choir, as he gently laid his hand 
upon the arm of his pupil, Veronica Madcl. * It is now 
three weeks since you have been able to write. Let me 
see— what have you applied to the bum ?' 

' Some leaves of the vest-harrow,’ slie replied, un- 
fastenitig the bandage which confined it. The kind- 
hearted BchoolmaBter was shocked when he saw the 
inflamed stsite of the wound, and being skilled in the 
science of healing herbs, undertook himself to conduct 
its cure, '■ ; 

By d^rees he elicited from his young pupil an ac- 
count of the way in which it had b^n inflicted on her, 
and exclaimed indignantly, * What a mdhster ! thus to 
. Insult a poor child singing her Christmas carol. But 
come, my cliild^ let me this song, for I am very 
: fond of music, and that is the reason 1 was so anxious 

the oMce of chanter/ > 

j c half afraid of singing before so great a 

li but he was h kind she ^Md mi refhse. 

1‘: /her :Toice:- treinlSjd* st^hgth aiid ■ 




caught the master's meaning, she exclaimed, * Olt, 1 
often heard some of our miners singing this little air.’ 

* My child,' replied the chanter after a few moments of 
medilt;ation, ' this red-hot kreutzer, which has prevented 
you firom making your lace, and has caused you so much 
misery, has been the means of discovering a precious 
gift with whicl^ you are endowed, and which will, 1 
trust, enable you to provide amply for your father’s 
wants during the remainder of hj|B days. 1 will myself 
teach you to use this gift, and shall feel well repaid if 
I am permitted hereafter to see you make a noble use 
of it.* 

From that day forward the good Rossel gave Veronica 
constant lessons in singing, and instructed her in all the 
rules of the art ; he also interested several benevolent 
persons in the case of the blind slater, so that his wants 
and those of his family were well provided for. 

Twelve yt^ars had passed away since that Christmas 
eve which had been so full of sadness to the little 
Veronica. It was a fine autumn evening, and all the 
citizens of Subery were to be teen hastening cn grande 
toilette to the Hotel de Ville, where an enjoyment 
awaited them of which the inhabitants of this secluded 
spot had not often been permitted to partake. The 
first cantatrice of the capital, who enjoyed a European 
reputation, was on this day to give a concert in the 
town, assisted by her brother. Listeners came from ten 
leagues round, and the ticket office was thronged with 
yet the more joyful alacrity when it became known 
that the generous cantatrice destined the profits of the 
concert for the poor of Subery. 

At the entrance of the concert-room stood the old 
chanter and schoolmaster, Kossel, who filled the office 
of cash-keeper. He smiled with delight ns the money 
flowed into his box; and each time that the purchaser 
of the ticket chanced to be an old acquaintance, the 
good man drew from his pocket a golden snuff-box, 
and offering him a pinch of the best Virginia, whis- 
pered confidentially^ but so that all the world could hear, 

* It is the gift of a grateful pupil: see! that is en- 
graven on the lid ; and when 1 received it, it was filled 
I with gold !' 

Then whilst the visitor was expressing; his admiration 
of the gift, the old man would hastily draw a handsome 
goM repeater from his fob, and exclaim, ‘ She gave 
me this too! Now, if you want to know the exact 

hour ’ And with the innocent delight of a child 

wlio has just received a new toy, he would make the 
repeater strike. 

« * Is it not true, good Master Chanter,' said a new 
arrival, ‘ that this is a very triumphant day for you ?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed it is; and for the town of Subery too. 
She is my pupil, and she \ra5 born witliin its walls. 
May the Almighty spare me to the close of this day, 
and then I am ready to ** depart in peace!” * 

The concert-room resounded with applause when, 
after a few moments of silent expectation, the door 
opened, and Veronica Mad^, radiant with beauty and 
with goodness, appeared upon the scene with her blind 
father leaning upon her arm, and her brother standing 
by her side. The mountain teusiciatis; proud of accom- 
panying theiif admired eOufitrywomah, playOd their 
best, and Veronica sung as iffie had never done before, 
even in the imperiai halls. Every heart was touched, 
and every voice was raised in acciamations. > 

Her brother George also, and his iKoformitice upon 
tile Violin, met with a due ffie# Of prid^ 

AB the announh^ had lieen 

:gOite^-'.lhrQUghf to. ' r^ire, 

iwhohi'vahddonly'tite'mnsi^ii'^^^ 

took 

c^es -.of - 

buret - 

;f0rBi.^l)0;:::a.. '^'ir bore Jt . 
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Dcnoath the mi^ht your right hand wielda ' 

The earth her ohoiCMt treueuro yields. 

Cheer up, brave hearta^heer up r 
At this moment the whole assembly rose like one man, 
the musicians laid down their iastruments, and vrery 
voice joined in the chorus— 

Cheor up, brave hearts--cheer up ! 

The concert-room resounded with ttie joyous song, 
and even the cantatrice herself was forgotten in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, when suddenly the old 
schoolmaster was seen forcing his way through the 
crowd ; and iii another moment, forgetful of tl\e impos- 
ing audience and the dignity of the prima donna of the 
Imperial Opera, he had clasped to his heart the grateful 
pupil, who ha^ so far transcended his brightest hopes ; 
and Veronica, turning to the wondering audience, told 
them with tears of grateful affection that to this good 
old man she owed, under God, all the success she had 
attained, and all the happiness she now enjoyed. Then 
gracefully bowing to the assembly, she withdrmv, fol- 
lowed by univer^ plaudits. 

The inhabitants of Subery had clubbed together in 
order to give a splendid banq^uct to their talented and 
generous countrywoman at the close of the concert. 
Whilst the preparations for the festival were in course 
of completion, the chanter drew his pupil aside, and 
said to her, in the familiar tone of former days, ^ My 
good Veronica, can you spare half an hour to accom- 
pany me home ? This money weighs me down ; I should 
like to dispose of some of it to-night, and to leave the 
rest in a safe place.’ 

In order to alTord additional pleasure to the benevo- 
lent heart of the old schoolmaster, Veronica had in- 
trusted him with the distribution of the receipts of this 
evening’s concert, and she now gladly acceded to his 
request. 

(>)nfiding her father to George’s care, she followed 
the chanter through many a winding street, which the 
darkness of tlie night and her long absence from Subery 
prevented her from recognising. At last Rossel stopped 
before the door of a gloomy-looking house, and turning 
to the cantatrice, saii * 1 wish youi my dear V^eronica, 
to see with your own eyes the manner in which I em- 
ph)y the money intrusted to my care. Wq shall find on 
the ground-floor of this house a most necessitous and 
miscTable family, and a man whose present state offers 
a inelancimly confirmation of the truth of God’s word. 
Tills unhappy man was the only son of wealthy parents, 
who died leaving him possessed of an abundance of this 
w^orld’s goods. Idleness, gambling, and drinking ruined 
his health and dissipate his property. He is now 
dying of an internal affection of the throat, leaving his 
wife and children penniless. He is, moreover, a prey 
to the bitterest pangs of remorse ; and none can ap- 
proach his dying bed without feeling in his inmost 
soul the truth of the divine words, that As a man 
soweth, JO shall he idso reap.” ’ 

The old man ceased to speak; and groping his way 
through a dark ptissage, at length placed his finger on 
the latch of a door which opened into it. Followed by 
Veronica he entered a large room, which presented a 
striking contrast tb the brilUant halls they had just 
quitted. A Jingle lump cast its feeble glimmer upon 
the walls, anb served to make the miserable 

sceim wlilch sorrow offered visible to the 

eyes of^ carearorn woman was 
pacing the apartment^ itld s^lng to still the cries of 
tlie infant wh^, ‘ breast ; two Other children, 

about th^oirlbiiir^^f^ corner upon 

not' -a. 

■ ■■bed,' 'which. wk.S'''.p|ii|^^i(!® , 

. .■ supported/hJf^W^ 

■ to • 


‘No,’ replied the woman, ‘he is not; and Heaven 
only knows what is to become of mer 

Rossel approached the sick man*# bed. ‘ £h)W do you 
feel to-night, Kunkei ? ’ 

‘Just as 1 always do,’ he replied in a desponding 
tone; ‘and I shall never be better so long os t feel that 
piece of burning money, which 1 never can get rid of^ 
sticking just there in my throat’ 

* So you will persist in your idea about this burning 
money,* interrupted tlie clianter. ‘ Have not the doctor 
and 1 told you a hundred times that the pain you feel 
is only the natural result of your sore throat? What 
is the use of making yourself worse by allowing such 
follies to take possession of your mind ? ’ 

‘1 ought to ‘know liest,’ replied the sick man in a 
trembling voice. ‘ I feel it there burning me continually. 

1 long for cold water; but when 1 have swallowed it, 
the heat becomes more intense than before.* 

* Kuokel,’ resumed the chanter, * believe me this is 
a mere chimera. How could a piece of burning* money 
have made its vr»y into your throat, qpd retained its 
heat all this time?' 

* 1 know how it was — I know how it was ! ’ answered 

Ivuukel with a look of the deepest anguish. * It wtis 
last Ghristmas-eve, at five o’clock, that I first felt this 
burning kreutzer in my throat.* ’ • 

‘ Because just then your disease had advanced till it 
reached that spot.’ 

‘No, nol’ exclaimed the dying man; ‘there was 
another reason than that. Twelve years ago, at that 
very same time’ He paused, and sighed deeply. 

‘Go on with your history,’ said Rossel in a sooth- 
ing tone. ‘This young lady feels an* interest in your 
history, and may iKjrhaps bo able to alleviate your 
sulleringB.* J' 

‘Oh no, nol none can alleviate them I’ cried Kun- 
kei. ‘ The agony I now suffer is a j\i8t recompense 
of my wickedness. Oh that burning kreutzer 1’ He 
stopped, and seemed as if listening to sumo sound, 
‘Did 3^ou not hear a cry outside the window?’ he 
asked in a tone of anguish. ‘ Oh tliat was just the way 
the poor child cried out when I threw the burning 
money into her hanil twelve years ago ! ’ 

He had no sooner uttered these words than a cry 
escaped Veronica’s lips, and she turned deadly pale. 

' She felt as if she were suddenly transported into the 
I presence of the all-rightcous Judge« and Saw the com- 
j mencemeut of the great day of retribution. 

‘ 1b it possible ? ’ she exclaimed, turning with an 
anxious look towards her old master. 

He gazed upon her in return with a look of mingled 
sympathy and affection ; and after a moment’s silence, 
said, ‘Will you forgive me for having brought you 
here, Veronica? Will you not crown the work you , 
have done this day by saying to this repentant siniver, 

“ My brother, be of good cheer ; I forgive thee, ■even aa 
I hope myself to be one day forgiven ? ” ’ 

With tears in her eyes, Veronica placed one hand 
within that of her good old friend, whilst s|ie laid the 
other compassionately upon the arm of the dying mazib ^: 

‘ Kunkei,’ said the chanter in a solemn tone, ‘here it 
the hand in which you once placed the burning kre^zer$^^ 
it now bestows upon you a free pardon. See, tl^iijy|>iind: 
is healed I’ . 

Kunkei raised his head, and looked 
Veronica. ‘No!’ he exclaimed witli i^^^ 
impossible that that fine lady can 1^ llttW 
whom I was so cruel. You 
misery.’ 

‘Relievo me,* 

• God’t' mercy .your 
'golden 'mine. ^^^■lleTe 

Jayingi he ; 

.-adding, 


Si:?; 





ia 
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^ I bdlere you! but it cannbt-^it cannoi be! 
I irere to hear the lady repeat the vei 7 tong 
, „Jpb6r child aungl wuld not hc| convinced.' 

in 'a half*eupprcased, softened Voice, began 
> tbii ;t»ihets’ aohg* The mother stood by in silence, 
iistoDing to the celesti^ sounds ; the infant’s wailing 
' was hushMf the dying man folded his hands upon his 
breast, and raised his dim, expiring eyes towards 
h^Ven; This time Kossel could not join in the chorus ; 
the lidk man did so in his place, and sung with an 
earnest though a faltering voice, * Cheer up ! ’ It seemed 
to him in that hour as though he heard tho angels 
singing their song of joy over a repentant sinner, and 
he was comforted. He no longer felt the burning pain 
in his throat/ out his wedried limbs, and 
asle^-»it was the sleep of death 1 
The good chanter laid his hand in silent blofsing upon 
the marblo brow,, apd said, * No longer, my son, do we 
heed to say unto thee “ Cheer up !”’ 

AfbBl^ saying a few words of comfort to the poor 
widow,: Veronica and the old schoolmaster left together 
this house of sorrow, for they knew that their fellow- 
townsmen were awaiting thoir presence at tho banquet. 
A higher joy than any which this earth can give, 
'althougli it was a joy tinged with sadness, filled their 
Itearts. The scene they had just vritnessed had seemed 
to open another world to their guzc. And as glasses 
touched around tho table, and kindly wishes circulated, 
thoy extended their wishes beyond this earth, even to 
a meeting in a brighter and better world. And thus 
aa the minerj when he issues forth from the gloomy 
depths of earth, welcomes the bright light of day with 
the joyous dhorifr, * Cheer up, brave hearts — cheer up!’ 
so did 'the old chanter and his young pupil, as they 
thought of that brighter day which no niglit shall ever 
interrupt, sing with thankful hearts ' Cheer up !’ 

Happy they who can do the same! Happy they who, 
like Veronica Madel, have learned to ‘ overcome evil 
with good!* 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON, 

v iS5s!/)A ?^i6tri(l£0. 

I HAVE lately heard a good many remarks made on tl»o 
grjqwing practice of giving fees to porters and others at 
railwsy stations. There are certain people who appear to 
imagine tliat every little civility they reccivo must bo paid 
for; such a notion, when carried out, becomes a great 
itgustice to the m^iiorlty of travellers, whose ciroum- 
trtances do not admit of their being equally indiscreet; 
for of coarse those who do not give have the less cliance of 
.oivll service. Nor is this the only evil: soinetimes a guard 
geta a bribe from a passenger wdio, in defiance of the rules, 
Tikes tO: smoko in the carriage; thus salutary rules are 
broken down through tiio demoralisation of the men. It 
is alleged that the porters have adopted an ingenious mode 
of /iit^tiooatihg tho gratuity^ without getting on the 
criticaf side of the law— they suggest to the donor tlmt 


talk on this matter is well-founded, by making myself an 
scboinpfice on two occasions in the pernicious practice— a 
praelice wliich cannot be too strongly repreheudod. Host 
of us remember the hateful exactions iierpctrated on pas- 
sengers in the old stsge^oaching days, and even yet where 
rails have not penetrated ; mid ' who would wioh to sec 
the revival of such a system? Lot us hope that railway 
d^tore witUook to it, 

: The of Arts announces that, in oonsideratlon of 

JHPF^hing Fixliibition, it will nbt give prizes for the 
^ but for phiiosophicai treatises on the various 

M of that Exhibitibn, sotting fbrtb * the peculiar 



T-ciT"- wa». vaav A^AiAfa/AV-aurMs ..v.vjMaa^ 

of tliis project arc calmly pursuh^/thsif 
^votent ends, otwtn in French writete ate 
make fr appear that the KlxlUbit^hn is 
,A perfidious attempt to lead fbi^miete 
eq;Ual to the English in maMi^ 


inring skiU, and thus enable Britain to beat down or cir- 
cunivent the policy of protection in all oonntries; for if till 
are alike clever, what is tho use of restrietlonsp They who 
write such stuff are almost as much to be jpltied as they 
who^readih Wherolsihesoboolmastpr?^^ ; 

The Society of Arts is not the only one in the field with 
pecuniary allurements : the Oommiitee fbr Improving and 
Enforoing the Laws fbr tho Proteotioii of Women offer one 
hundred guineas for an essay on tlio best means of effecting 
their objoots. It is a question whether the end would not 
bo better answered by expending the money in the build- 
ing of a schoolroom rather than in making a book, which 
will do no good. Prize essays hover do. But to begin at 
the beginning is too slow and self-denying a process for 
tiicse reforming days. 

Hero, as societies are on the tapiSf I may as well tell you 
that two new ones have recently pat forth claims to sup- 
port and favour. One calls itself the * Epidemiological So- 
ciety,’ and proposes to direct its attention to the causes of 
epidemics, whether climatic or otherwise — an aim which, if 
steadily pursued, may ‘ eventuate,’ as the Americans say, in 
important sanitary results. The other flourishes under the 
title of ‘ Tlio British Meteorological Society,’ formed, as tlio 
prospectus states, T>ecause * Meteorology has remained up 
to the present time without that assistance which is riven 
to many other branches of physical inquiry by associated 
bodies.’ I'hie society will constitute itself tlic grand centre 
of reference and direction for tho amateur meteorologists — 
clerks of the weather, as they may bo called — who are now 
numerous throughout the oountry; and will * avail itself 
of every opportunity of establishing observatories in those 
parts of the world where none are at present in existence.’ 
Observations arc to be collected— tables published and 
distributed— instruments examined and corrected — pheno- 
mena to bo simultaneously noted— in short, meteorology is 
to become, if it will, a positive science. According to the 
statement of the promoters, although * the laws of climate 
may be less obvious tiian those which regulate and har- 
moniso the motions of tho heavenly bodies, Jyet tho more 
minute investigation of them whioh is now systematically 
proposed, will tend to show tliat in this, as in every otimr 
branch of natural knowledge, inimodiate and imporinut 
benefits will result from the inquiry j and notliing has a 
greater tendency to enlarge our views of tho wisdom and 
bunoficonce of the Creator, than a more aoenrato know- 
ledge of the laws by which the universe is harmonised and 
regulated.’ This society may very beneficially co-oi>crato 
with the Epidemiological in some parts of its labours. 

There is again a rumour from over sea of gas produced 
from water by a Mr Paine of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
with some rather magnilo<iaciit descriptions of tho sim- 
plicity and effoots of the process. The peace-maker, Elilm 
Bnrritt, says of it, ‘ Two jets such as were bnrning in liis 
(the inventor’s) liouso would be snfiSotent to light a mode- 
rate-sized hall every night, at an expense Of the interest 
on the cost of the machine (about six dollars per annum), 
with only tho little trouble of occasionally filling the water- 
cistorn.’ Such news is, I fear, toO good to be true. If 
really so, it settles the question about cheap gas; aiid 
would not Londoners rejoioe in the ptbspeot of having 
their roadways undisturbed by pipes and mains? As it is, 
there seeifis to be a hope of gas eecoming more availablo 
for domestic purposes than at present. Applied to the pur- 
poses of heating and cooking, it promtseR to become the 
cheapest, cleanest, and safest means that can be used. A 
bath lias just been contrived in which forty-five gallons of 
water can be heated to the reqnired tempetaturo In six 
minutes: then there is a stove which boils and bakes, 
roasts, steams, and broils, all at once, with a oonsnmption of 
twelve feet of gas in an hour: and besldts these, the newly- 
invented Attnopyre, for cooking and warming at the same 
time. Mliat a combination of desiderata ! If they can 
be produced cheaply enough, aii4 exhibited in the great 
show next year, thousands of people will then be able to 
judge of their merits. I shall wind fip thete gasemui items 
with one that comes from wheife, as is said, by means 
of agalvanic battery and sofWron magnet^ ‘ev« lamp in 

the ga^M 

■ frpn.*' Weshallsee.- ■■ : 

Tlio approach towards completion of which 

compile tiic British Mttsenin haa led I*l:ofiis*or 
publish a plan whirii he has long oontemifialiiaL 
mfiCh. additional fobm wilV 1^, general 

appearance of the edifloc impte^ Witmt doiia^Dg 





GHAMBEES*S EMNBURGH JOURKAJ^ 


the admitted by tiie prasent wihdowsi he propoies 
* to build in the middle of the quadran^lav court encloMd 
by the present main buildings of the museum a modified 
copy of the Pantheon at Rome— that is to say, of the 
oupola>oovered rotunda hiiown by that name— as nearly 
the full size as possible, consistently with the size of the 
area and with the height of the present buildings, and so 
to form a grand ocntnu hall the exhibition of the.finer 
and more important works of sculpture, and of such other 


require that steady and equable light which is so well ! 
obtained from the oyo of a oupola<* As yet, this scheme 
lias attracted littlo attention except among professional 
men, many of whom are of opinion that, if carried out, it 
would spoil what already exists. By and by it will be 
more talked of, when space is wanted for the antediluvian 
remains which are some day to be dug up in Mesopotamia ; 
besides all that wc are to get from MrLayard, who is man- 
fully and Bucccssfully pushing his rescarcheson the borders 
of the Tigris. Meantime the new stnicture has an appear- 
ance oonunensiirate with the dignity of a national institu- 
tion ; and the wall and porter’s lodge, tlio outworks of old 
Montagu House, arc fast disappearing. 

One or two facts indioative of social and moral progress 
have lately been discussed in certain quarters. According 
to tlio last poor-law returns, the number of paupers in 
unions and workhouses in England last July was less by 
66, 000 than in July of 1849; and of these 26,000 were 
able-bodied. If they are all at work, and not skulking in 
towns, living how they can, and increasing the ranks of the 
B<iuu]id, tlio result expressed by tbe 6gures may bo taken 
as so much to the credit of prosperity. In July 1849 the 
number receiving in-door relief in Ireland was 205,1 04; and 
out-door relief, 728,530. Xu the same month of 1860 the 
former was 236,793 ; the latter, 101,486 ; the balance, as in 
the other case, being in favour of amelioration. To come 
from a kingdom to a parish: 127,304 persons bathed and 
washed at the St Martin's Baths and Washhouses during 
the Orst half of 1860, being an increase of 20,546 on the 
last half of 1849. The number, it is said, would have been 
greater, but that the establishment was at times short of 
water. 'J'his is a valuable fact in the statistics of clean- 
lincHs, and will become more valuable as the close connec- 
tion bctw'ecn physical and moral purity becomes better 
recognised. It is not the most flashy or noisy enterprise 
that most assists in true civilisation; and to those who 
take a desponding view of our social state, no better answer 
could be adduced than the existenoe of these silent recti- 
fiers, The Society for Improving Working-Class Dwellings 
arc endeavouring in an easy way to encourage provident 
habits. Their tenants in Metropolitan Buildings, and at 
the Artisans’ Home, Spitalfields, are invited to insure their 
lives, or secure premiums for their cliildreu, as apprentice- 
foes, by a payment of a small amount every week in addi- 
tion to their rent. Sums as low as fourpence are Teceivod; 
and it is ratifying to know that several of the society's 
occupants have availed themselves of the opportunity thus 
offered of providing for the future. With such facilities 
for getting on in the world, wlio would remain a laggard? 
The workmen of the South-Western Railway Company have 
proved tliat something can be done by self-help: they have 
established near the station at Nine Elms a libfary, read- 
ing-room, friendly society, and evening school. Such efforts 
ore most i)raisc worthy* Something is to be done, too, for 
poor needlewomen in the shape of a model dwelling, to be 
erected near Gray’s Inn Road, with accommodation, includ- 
ing washhou^s and cellars, for 20 families and 128 single 
women. Novv tliat the act for establishing museums of 
art and sotenoo has become a law, there is no reason why 
every town in tlna kingdom of 10,000 inhabitants should 
not join in the progressive movement, of which all the 
undertakings hero mentioned form a part ; a rate of one 
halfpenny m the pound would be siifflcient for the sup- 
port of the^e humanising institutions. 

A fl^w stray items may be ttnoeremonioiuily clustered 
together. The snbinarijio telegrapli, which a French 
writer terms the true pip© of peace, is now actually link- 
ing England with the opniine^t in thought as well as deed. 
The flrst three ships iiave arrived out at the Auckland 
Islands, and begun their work on the wfaahhg-mrounds, 
while the new oolpnista are promiing in their agmultural 
and Ashing oi^rations. The m Bay Company are 
about to oolohise VaneouTerV Island with paid labourers 
imd arUsaas, A prdjoot is talked of for a ralNay from 
Now York to Oape Caaie in by which a. 


dangerous part of the sea voyage of the transadantio 
steamers may be avoided^ and thnee days saved in time. 
The distance is 800 miles, 400 of which are already' cofUr 
plete, as far as Portland, Maine ; the tenioindi^ whuld 
pass through New Brunswick. By this line, when flnished, 
passengers would be able to arrive at the point of ©mh^ka- 
tion with advantage to all oonceniOd; and pefliops^ as'^I- 
ways can bo made in Canada for Xi.6000 a miie,' we 
see it accomplished. With a telegraph from the west^.; 


from New York in six days. A lecture has been deliver^'! 
before the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, dempd'^ 
strating the possibility of moving maciuncry by eleotro** 
magnetic agency. Let the demonstration bo made OH this : 
side the water also, and wo shall know what to say about 
it. M. do Paravey, in a memoir to the French Acad6mi#t 
shows that gunpowder and firearms were known in China 
long before the Christian era; and that mention is made of 
a cannon having been fired in 618 under the Tang dynasty, 
which bore the inscription— * I tlireaten traitors with death, 
and rebels with destruction.’ M. Scdiilot, in another 
memoir, describes his new operation for staphylorapliy J. 
it consists in cutting the muscles whiclj^hold a dividod 
palate asunder; then, by producing a raw surfawj, tho 
bifid parts aro mado to unite, and the power of six^eoh 
and deglutition is restored. ; 


INDUSTRY OF THE INSANE. 

Tub change that has taken place of laic years in tho treat- 
ment of insane patients presents one of tho finest features 
in the civilisation of tho age; but the boon of wdiolcsomo 
labour is perhaf)s tlie greatest benefit that has yet been 
conferred upon tins class of enfferers. Tim fact is strikingly 
illustrated in tho annual Report for last year of the Ro^l 
Edinburgh Asylum. The number of patients treated Was 
738, and at tho close of the year there remained as In- 
mates 476. Of this latter number, upwards of 380 were 
employed daily, and sometimes as many as 100 working 
I in the open air iti the extensive grounds of tho aaylum. 

I * Among these,’ says Dr SUue, * may bo daily seen many of 
tho most violent md destructive of the inmates busily 
I engaged in wheeling earth, nuimire, or stones, who for 
years have done littlo else than destroy their clothing, or 
spend their days and nights in restless agitation or inco- 
herent raving. The strong necessity wliicli appears to 
exist, imnmny cases, for continual tnovemeht, or incessant 
noise, seems to find vent as naturally in active manual 
labour, if it can with any propriety be substituted abd 
regulated.’ And a curious illustration of this is given in 
the case of *oue of the most violent, reslless, and un^ 
manageable inmates of the asylum daring the past year,* 
whose calling was that of a miner. He was * tali and 
muscular, and occupied himself, if jiermitted to mix with 
others, in pursuing his fellow- patients and fighting witli 
them; if left alone in the airing courts, in running round 
and knocking his elbows violently on the stone walls ; Olid 
if secluded, in continual vociferations and incessant knock- 
ing on tho wall. 1 directed him to be sent to the grounds, 
and em[>Ioyod with tho wlieelbarrow — a siieoial attendant 
being intrusted with liim on his dihut. Hard work seemed 
to bo all he required. He spent his superfluous energies 
in wheeling stones ; ho soon ]>roved himself to be one of 
the most useful and able-bodied of the awk|^*aM squS^i ; 
and ere long was restored to his natural CQndition--4]t!M|i 
of a w eak-minded but industrious coal-miner.* ■ 

Oakum-picking proves a useful occujjation not 
iml>coilos capable of no higher industry, but for 
and idlers, w'ho are soon anxious to escape irbih it: Into ^ 
shoetnaker's, tailor’s, blacksmith's, or 
‘In tho same manner the females have 
broken into habits of industry to a degrtm iitipro* 

oedented. Those who have don© nothing for . PUmy yoariS 
but mutter to themselves, or crouch In oomets; nCW xcw 
or knit from morning to night. Knitting, sciwirig; stfaw- 
bonnet making, and other OCoWj^tioiis, mre 
throughout the house to such an that^ I £sar,; ii]i ft 

very short time, unless som© <milet Is obtained f6t expbr^ 
tatioiis, w© shall be at a losff to knew what to do.’ In 
addition to the nsaal handixMi ^ployitiesitB which are 
all practised in the eatabUsl^wt, H Is^ to 

observe that some patiehts o wjpy tfe mselres in 
ing, drawing, and Brndniniteylhg. A ^stctbrable portion 
of one of thP .houses hka been elegaiitly painted, and In 
part’ refhnsisbsd^. 1^' the 'patlentk^ 



gourdes pf rec^atioP M |iMt)i;f a^ 
io^^ years liave cpatiaii^d' in 1^11 p^^tion 

^'iliiifi^ the past. The menihly perlodical, Wtliten 
'i to entirely printed by them, with the ex- 

peptto nr to two nm^ there ba^ng been no 
hired prints fn the esthblishment during the greater part 
of the year. Ibe oiroulatioh of our Jittle journal has been 
extended; and the prodta continue to a^ord a liberal 
, supply of newspapers and periodicals. The weekly balls 
' and ooncerts preserve their popularity in the house, and 
have been vaxied from time to time by such changes as 
were calculated to increase the interest and amusement 
lUforded. ; l>uring the summer season, walks and drives in 
the country were frequent ; and an occasional pic-nic party 
affordodf as heretofore, its healthful inhueuccs to body 
andmind.* 

The Report throughout does great credit to Dr Skae ; 
but wc have selected this portion for notice as lieiiig more 
tlian oommonly interesting and suggestive. The useful 
oooupatiou of the faculties with which (iod has endowed 
us is a remedial agent of ^lowcrful eiiioacy in more cases of 
mental malady tlian arc received into on insane asylum ! 


TAXES IN GERMANY. 

Besides the exaction of three years to serve in the land- 
wehf or miUtia, and forty days’ drill every year afterwards, 
CBhih hiau in Germany is subject to a personal tax. Mr fiaing, 
in Ids late work on the * Social State of Europe,' describes 
this system of taxation as follows * The kopf»hmr^ head- 
tax, or poll-tax, on each individual of the working-class, is 
a yery oppressive direct tax. The working- people are 
divided, for taxation, into 6ve or six classes; each indivi- 
dual payii^ a poll-tax, higher or Ipwer according to the 
class |n whioti the tax-gatherer or assessor thinks proper to 
place him. Jn .Hanover, for instance, the tax on the day- 
faUbiirer of the lowest class is one dollar (equal to 4&. 7^d.) 
per ahnuiii, payable by instalments monthly; and in this 
class filteeii days' wages, or about G per cent, of liis average 
income,' is fixed as the maximum of tax on any individual. 
The tax on the highest class of working-peo[>lo is five dol- 
lars (23 b. Ijd.), while in the lowest it is one dollar. This 
is the system^ with some variation in the classes and rates 
of tax in caoii class, on which the poll-tax or Inopfsieuer is 
levied in most parts of Germany. A trade-tax, or g^werb- 
ifsaer, being a und of income-tax on tlie supposed profits 
of the tradesman in every handicraft or branch of pastry, 
and also a lieenso-tax to exercise the trade; ajouineyman- 
tax, levied on the class of journeymen according to, their 
earnings; a shop-tax, or license to open a shop— are direct 
taxes on the* continental w'orking-man imknown to the 
working-man in our social state. In civil as well as in 
military atrangements Prussia has been the model of al- 
most all the other states of Gt^nnany. Her institution of 
the landwehr shows the pressure of this semi-military state 
of society on civilisation and wellbeing,* and her financial 
arrangements sliow the pressure upon the common man of 
her other direct taxes on the people. In Prussia, by a 
cabinet order of the 7 th August 1320, the taxes iiayable to 
the state W^re ftrranged and established under the follow- 
ing heads Duties and consumption-taxes on foreign 
goods ; The salt-tax ; 3d, The stamp-tax ; 4///, The tax on 
tradeil Tim londrUx; 6f4, The taxes on home-made 
spiritSi home-mado wines, tobacco-lcaves of home- 
gmwth; 7^ The tax on moal and meat (inaU and scUodu 
grinding and slaughtering tax); and Wi, A 
class^tax. where the mahl and schlacht taxes are not levied, j 
The land-tax was fixed by this edict at one-fifth of the 
clear annual produce of the land; but the domain lands of < 
the crown, and those of the privileged nobles, are to pay 
one-sixth only. The taxable population, and the rates to 
be levied, are divided into four masses :-—lsf, Certain large 
cities, 9 in number; 2d, Certain small towns, 132 in nura- 
.; byr} 3d, ^ All towns witli mote than 1500 inhabitants, and 
included in the other two lists; 4/A, All other small 
^ country. The elam-tax is not levietl in 

subject to the meal anid meat lax; which ex- 
the 9 cities and 132 towns named in the 
Hste, -The class-tax is levied by a division 
^ ^ i^asses. The Isi class pays monthly, 

thalera (about 11 s. 9d. sterliRgh 




l«twecn the highest and the 
^itohy less. ’Tlie 5th ^S8 pays Ibtfr 
atcrlng) for a whole household p^ 


month; or two groschen (about 2}d. stcriing) for a single 
person; and the 6th class, the: lowest, pays' one groschen,.^; 
(about Ud. sterling) per month for each person; but in this " 
lowest ouiBS only three individuals in the same family can 
be charged with the tax. .These personal taxes have to be 
paid withih;^e first eight day s of each month ; and execu- 
tion on t^*:^oporty ensues on non-payment of the lax 
after th to imprisonment also 

for the debt. Toe nieala^ meat tax includes all corn or 
kinds of grain, beans, peas, Ac. The 100 lb. of wheat pays 
six grosclicn (about Bid. sterling), and of ail other grain 
four groschen (about 3|d. sterling); and no quantity utuler 
l(K)lb. can bo ground. The meat-tax is one thaler (about 
28. 11 id. sterling) for tOO lb. of meat. Tho trjide-tax 
(getmrhsUmer) extends over all business, the making of 
.any kind of goods for sale, all liandicrafts carried on with 
journeymen, the trades of millers, carriers, skippers, inn- 
keepers, provision dealers, lodging-house keepers, eating- 
house kcei>ors, furnished-room keepers, ale or spirit dealers. 
Bakers, brewem, and butchepsi, are rated particalariy high, 
as the tax they i>ay falls almost as a direct tax on the 
public.’ 

CAI.np BQXREBS. 

Calico soirees arc fashloilablo in somo of tho manufac- 
turing towns of MaHsacImsetts. They are got up for t he 
benefit and improvement of the .p])erativcs at the mills, 
and aro attended by all daases. They receive the name 
from tho ladies appearing in calico dresses . — Colonizuliim 
Hcmhh 


IMAGES OP GOD. 

nv T1IJ5 nxv. JAMUS OILBORMJfi LYONS, LU J>. 

Not, from tho noble quarry, 

Nor from the wealthy mine, 

Blmlt thou bring images of Ood 
To dock ilis house or shrine t 

Carrara’s marble mountains 
Before llis face are dim ; 

Tho purest gold that Bibir yields 
UccoiU abashed at Uiuu 

Canova’a art and oidsel 
Could faultless beauty givo ; 

His glowing thought and magic toucli 
Cquld mako dead marble live ; 

For him lost Nymphs and Heroes 
Would from the rough block spring ; 

But weak were oil Conova’s skill 
To frame tho seraphs’ King. 

In stone of snowy whitonoss, 

And precifius oros of earth , 

Triumphant genius carves or moulds 
All shaires of human birth ; 

Ho calls up forms and featiiies 
Which never yet have been , 

But vainly will ho toll or think 
To show— THIS G kuat IInbebn. 

If thou wouldst find His likeness, 

Boarcii whom the lowly dwell, 

Tho faithful few that top His laws 
Not boastfully, hut well ; 

Mark those who walk rt^oioing 
Tho way which Jesus trod ; 

Thus only sfaalt thou aoo below 
Fit iMAOKs OF Odd. * 
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THE CORN-TRADEll OF THE 
DESERT. 

WiiKN we speak of the Desert, an idea is naturally 
awakened of a vast expansei over which no track leads, 
and with no visible boundary — a region of sand and 
light, of heat and thirst, made only for the especial habi- 
tation of the sunbeams and the simoom. This, indeed, 
is the aspect under which the Desert appt^ars in the 
works of the poets; and it is true that in some few 
portions of Africa and Asia their wildest conceptions 
are realised. Caravans have been swallowed up, and 
(jven armies, we are told, overwhelmed, in endeavour- 
ing to cross these frightful tracts — just as ships are 
wrecked in the ocean ; and the ingenuity of thinkers 
has been baffled in seeking for what may be called 
the physical excuse for their existence. But the 
Desert, in its larger signification, is simply a region of 
comparative barrenness, where scattered tribes of men 
find, it is true, a scanty subsistence, yet still a sufjsist- 
cncG suiTicient to enable tliem not only to form nations, 
but to be the parents of nations. 

The most celebrated inhabitants of the Desert are 
without doubt tlie Arabs^ commonly called Bedawins. 
Their manners form an interesting object of study ; and 
altliough much has been said about them, much more 
remains to say. 1 have bad opportunities of seeing 
them under some of their aspects, and was especially 
led to notice the W'ay in which they provided for the 
support of life. * 

When I first started from Egypt into the wilds of 
Libya, and left behind me the last outpost of what per- 
liaps may with some courage be called * civilisation,’ 
represented by a cluster of mud hxits, sheltered by a 
huge old ruined wall, 1 could not suppress a slight feel- 
ing of awe. My mind seemed to lose its firm footing 
on reality, and to move with faltering steps towards the 
vague and the infinite. But familiarity, if it did not 
breed contempt, soon consolidated, as it were, my ideas, 
allowed tliem to assume a definite form, and fear and 
mystery vanished together. There is nothing really 
dreadful but the uncertain and the unknown. I soon 
found that the Desert, so far firom bemg a disagreeable 
place, has many fascinating characteristics. The pure- 
ness of the air is unrivalled ; the sky is nowhere else so 
glorious, the sun so magnifioent, twilight so lovely 
though so fading, night so tranquil, or the moon so full 
of light. The forms of the earth’s surface are by no 
means unvaried : vast level tracts do sometimes present 
themselves, with their l^bHng hw of mirii||e; 
but there are likewise lofty r^y ranges, defiles of 
Alpine ruggedness, stbep |asfH^B^ gloomy and 
now and then, at ihe hottm of valleys^ or on the sides 
of hills, or in aimc»t the 

plains, one msets wit^Httlh 


thickets of brusliwood, tufes of wild sage, or some otlier 
plant agreeable to the eye. 

Nor is it uncommon for the caravan, in pursuitig its 
iindeviatirig course over hill and vallej^ to fall in, in 
the autumn, with fields — unhedged, it is true — where the 
sturdy stubble, left some six inches in heigli^t, Speaks 
of crops of maize or of barley planted and reaped by 
some wandering tribe, who have left no other tra(!eB sf 
their sojourn, but have passed away like the wind. 
Many of these spots of comparative fertility we found 
to be far removed from any well, and as little or no 
rain falls either in spring or summer in the Desert, 
must have depended for moisture almost entirely on 
the dews of night, which arc exceedingly copiousr-So 
copious, indeed, that I have been frequently drenched 
to the skin after having passed a night ih my cloak on 
the ground. 

1 knew already that the Bedawins depend in a great 
measure for support upon the produce of their flocks, 
and that their hardy sheep and goats, as well as their 
camels, find sufficient nourishment in the extremities of 
the ligneous plants which everywhere abound, even in the 
tracts most desolate to the eye ; for this peculiar vege- 
tation blends with the ground in hue : but I soon began 
to speculate on the possibility of their being able to 
raise grain enough for their own consumption, and to 
remember that of old their forefathers used to go down 
for corn into the land of Egypt My uncertainty was 
not of long duration. The very first rencontre we 
made was that of a kafila of unladeU camels, escorted < 
by a certain number of young Bedawins, on the way to 
Alexandria to procure a supply for the next season ; and 
the same circumstance afterwards recurred repeatedly. 
We soon became well acquainted witli the habits add 
manners of these extempore traders. They are gene- 
rally the sons of the chief men of the tribes, who send 
to Egypt on their own account so many camels, accord^ 
ing to their wealth and their wants, and dd not Obis'?, 
aider it prudent to trust hired drivers with so 
a care. The camels are the most valuabki 
their property, and none are likely to defend theld m 
so much vigour as those wlio are to inherit 
nerally speaking, a certain proportion of 
are made in Egypt with dullars---whencb it it 

difficult to say--- the remainder with the jkYsee of a few 
blankets, woven beneath the tento, or ^ a CMW 
relttctanUy sold. The Bedawins aio noi ^ b^gainers 
when pitted against those ^iif) drihh ; ^ ^ 
the Nile, and they are often" 
over and above. Tlmy thi^ by 

staring with barWrian of the 

city, ^walled . (former^, aid'- by' tefleot- 

ing, no doubt, tliat:. a 

Isk^deraneht ge^ at sight 

of one ^-Desert v-.Wheis<.i 


' Ip 
rtt 







_ _ tf^ *64 oii^f «•; 

#dm^h4t : Mteifihed 
biace jdi IhieAi ptids ftad 
$rfQflR|^ illppeb geiu^y «4arn 

fhte:^ Ittt^bly com- 

|>et^tb humiUatipDS Vttey have 
ehdul^ by in their gaudy purchases 

;b^orbiMp u^ tdUilg marvellous 

number of these corn-seeldng kafilas 
in the season ; and all the markets in 
the river, are visited in the 
Sipritia^^ of tribes situated in variout 

^Mioues. sight, accordingly, it would appear 

laige proportion of !l^ypt|ian produce is 
draihi^^^^ W way. But when we reflect that a 

lubdaram msel will carry as nfuch as a thousand camels, 
and Sixty or Mventy English ships alone have been 
tn the b^ Alexandria at one time, it is evident 
tha| itl^i «3Cpc» is comparatively unimportant 
fibwayb^^; ^ Desert-coasts, if we may use the ex- 
w extensive^ that ^ome hundreds of thou- 

moreover, wholly dependent 
itit^ what they fetch for themselves in 

Ibie Wiultebil knd expensive manner. A few traders of 
but who have acquired by experience all 
lliq and adventurous character of Bedawins, 

make a tour through a vast space of counIvy, 
at ibb wella and following' the traces 

. m By their ministry those 

to Egypt are supplied, 
aud"j^ of the Desert distributed. 


, ieain to be protected^nay, respected— as if they 
' #etb sacred task, 1 never heard of a corn- 

kaftia being tobbed. 


;f^;v an immense level track. 

v|^i ^ the horison appeared now to 

to contract into nothing. Wc 
V aware of a few undulations, r^jiembling 

; the ocean, by sometimes seeing, some- 

:1iib^.^ing sight of a distant duster of hills, often mis- 
^ir shape, fbr giant tents. Frequently, it 
'is I ive beheld hazy lakes, dotted with tree-frin^d 
blljskd^^^ but as we advanced, the lakes dried into 

]iau4 thb i^ into tufts of hungry-looking 

;||ia^ sun, which had blazed so llort^y all day, 
into the earth dose at hand to our right, 
to redeot its glories; but one 
' with purple, like a 

fever, filled the west There 
■ ^aS' bbtv^ the landscape—where the 

began. Below all soon became 
diib aiUliiSbndb^ a thousand Bembrandt hues 

suifisce; but it was some time before 
lhe^»uA^'bfby^t above sobered into gray. 

accustomed admiration 
old Saleh, one 
bdled out Ib^lpe eto we noticed him, that 
True enough, 

did look lu tbs diction painted out, we saw 
fant^tiii that at first 

S ly approached, but iuddenly comiug to a ibll stop, 
fiddling together, aisuibed ve^ the aspect, 
^ uncertain ligb^ of a hug^ mom^ croud^ 


.tho; 'fii«arms;iuor40P| :;fialmi, ivfio.iva!i 
%'i;?W?»bbpla0.:”'^^ :.ia--iiS' fidtiooi,' 

^ ]^ba% about 

ivitb a b^ ofypbbew. 





oeuu^^ ;■ ■ ■■■■: 

We wssfe now itoat itb itrongly 

tdiegediHeg)^ the:ioutbexus^/stlKdlvliM^I^ 
Desert by a jibWp of %1it, ime forms of : a;hutober 
of oamsie im iom apiwoaoh. \ ^^hough 

not a nov^i^ toius, tbfi sceiie wai suffijGlen% exdtis^, 
and might have been made much of by a good romance 
writer. With the setti^ of the sub a stremg breeze, 
every blast of whiob wsSi chOles and difiler,^^^ 
to blow, rustling wiiih a low oonthiuous hum along the 
Desert, and shaking oar capotes with a melancholy 
flapping sound. A fbw clouds had come out like night- 
birds, and flew rapidly overhead. The moon had not 
yet risen, but the stars Seemed to dirbp quivering into 
their pla^s one: by one before the due time of their 
empire had arrived. Our camels, checked in their 
persevering march, formed with ^eir huge burthens a 
magnificent group as they mingled their long necks or 
looked lazily round, as if indolen^y inquisite about tliis 
sudden halt. We remained upon our donkeys, pre- 
senting anything but a martial appearance, as, in a 
half sceptical manner, wo fingered tlie locks of our 
double barrels. Two Egyp^an lads who accompanied 
us pressod close together in dutnay, and debated in 
whispers the possibility of esmiug by a headlong 
flight while wo were at work with the banditti. The 
Bedawins, silent and thoughtful, examined the priming 
of their weapons, and looked anxiously through the 
gloom for some sign by which to ascertain the character 
of the strangers. 

After a few moments* pause, a tall slight figure was 
observed advancing towards us. The sheikh imme- 
diately cocked his gun, and crept forward like a wild 
cat It was tlie old manesuvre, but this time, as in 
most others, superfluous A well-known signal an- 
nounced to Saleh that he might drive on the camels, 
and presently we met the sheij^ coming back with an 
unarmed youth. We learned now that we had encoun- 
tered a com-kaflla, the drivers of which were a Uttle 
more timid than usual, on account of the border war 
then raging between Ihe Hardbi and the Waled Ali. 
Our road lay exactly through the principid scene of 
their conflicts ; and although, as 1 have a corn- 
trader is generally allowed to pass Unharmedf- there » 
no knowing what the eadgencies of warfare might not 
bring about 

There were ten camels, some laden, others not, and 
only three men, or ^ftthg one man and two striplings, 
Ms sons. When we had spread our mat, and made 
everything ready for a ludt Until the moon rose, we 
invited Ali Mustafa^ the merchant, to smoke a pipe 
with us By the glow of the fire, lighted in order to 
prepare some tea, he seemed a respectable-looking man, 
with a sivarthy countenance and a beard of a pepper- 
and-salt hue. His large gr^n turbim and long blue 
shirt betokened him a true but he; had Ukewise 
a brown burnoose, and a capital g^, wuch he told us 
with some pride ho knew, well how to use. At first be 
appeared a little shy in aiinvmring our 
knowing whether we mtkht Hot be rivati eudeUvouting 
to surprise his cammefcisd e^rctsf but att im 
vanished before a , handful of tobfioco and a cup of tea, 
into which, at the t^mmeudhtion <if re- 

quested u| to pour a Uttle of what M ‘ medicine/ 
and we ‘ brandy.* The Jfiedawins, ai4 those who cofisor^ 
with theim mth<mgh stiqkl^s 
MosUms, are not iwmat^kabferlor 
the Koran. They pray liM it Is mmyesri^ peiifmm 
t^eir abtotioiis with iNid or 1^^^ drink 
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Aourishmdiit if tli0f hmi in dfl^0lfittg eW 5 xki 0 kU 0 iit i 
to eating that ia hot giten to aleopf browioa tmujf lii 
an OTer-wideuittg circle* He tciil u* that he came itm 
the Said, or UpM ahd tieloiiged to a tofly 
labich from time immeitiorlai had carried oh a trade 
in corn with the Deleirt^ talcing doUara by prefei<ence, 
but, in deflmit Of there* blanketit or ureol, or oamelr, or 
dator, from the oarer m ezehan^* Some of hir aUu^ 
rions were obicUre-^perhapr he romanced a Jilttle ; but 
from what we could gather, aided afterwardr by the re- 
collootlona of our old gorrip Saltdii it reemr that in rery 
ancient timer ono of MurWa^r ancertorr, named Hagg 
Omar, fell in love with a Bedawin girl, whore tribe had 
accidentally Wandered once to the borders of the land of 
Bgypt Ilagg Omar somewhat inappropriately offered 
a cow, hir whole wealth, in exchange for his beloved, 
but war repulsed with contempt, and as he continued 
to hang about the encampment, came in for a good 
beating. But love giver courage even to a humble 
fellah; and when the tribe departed, Uagg Omar sold 
hir cow, bought a camel, and began to trade in corn, 
first with places near at hand, and then with more dis- 
tant oner. Uis object was to readi the accustomed 
station of the tribe to which hir ZalKali— that, 1 believe, 
was tlie namc^— belonged ; and I am glad to say tliat he 
seems to have succeeded to the extent of his wishes, 
tho only condition attached to the compliance at length 
vouchsafed being, that he and all his descendants should 
continue to supply the Desert with gram to the utmost 
of their power. Good faith combined with interest to 
insure the keeping of tho bargain, as Ali Mustafa him- 
self was there to testify. A gnat many wonderful 
things seem to have happened to all the descendants of 
the almost mythological Hagg Omar, some of whom 
were represented to have risen to the rank of merchant 
princes ; but we could not ascertain how the family so 
declined as to leave its chief, after all, nothing but a 
poor corn-dealer trading with ten camels and two sons 
111 that small puddling way. Our boys listened witli 
devout belief, and always explained the matter by say- 
ing that Zalzsli was only given on the condition that 
her iiusband and her descendants should trade pri. 
sonallyi |und with much animation declared tlint they 
too wcjM^rchase such a bride on the same condi- 
tions. hPOu not hoar from Ali Mustafa any description 
of tlifs rather apocTyphal beauty, but Derwish, from 
what source of information I know not, several times 
painted her in such rapturous terms, deriving his meta- 
piiors and similes from the moon, the stars, gazelles, 
and pomegranates, that we all caught sometliing of his 
enthusiasm, and peeped impertinently into every Be- 
dagiriu^tent wc could approach in quest of some other 

Time was fhr spent when our new friend came to his 
own adventures; and the kind of lunar dawn, some- 
times so beautifully marked in the Desert, threatened 
us with speedy interruption before we had passed tho 
period when his fktlier Mohammed took him by the 
hand one d^ and told him that his man’s life was about 
to begin. The worthy trader waxed quite eloquent in 
describing his first journey in the Gobel, which, accord- 
ing to him, had once been more fertile than the valley 
of the Kile, until it was burned up by the fiery breath 
of an Bfoit fieeingJftom Divine vengeance. He alluded 
to marvellous stories, of which he made himself hero ; 
such as ihidiug the skeletons of a whole caravan^ ac- 
cording to hi# computatiou, some leagues long— camels, 
and horses, and men all standing up, formerly buried 
by the simoom, then uncovered by the same agency. X 
confess that although we began the conversation in 
search of usefol knowledge^ we were too much fascinated 
by this wild hhid of talk to put in a single query, and 
were quite disappointed when, roused by the inoreasing 
light, we looked ever our shouldeie am saw a large 
pale cresoent floatfog some distance above the horlson. 
All Muitafo was at this mtipm enlivening hts nam* 
tlve by a dimgsroiM^Hiablrimd piotare of the poverty 
audmfaeryof BdawinvUs presumed ancestors; 


Derwish and Sard, our Bgyptlani^ wm filftlng a very 
unruly giggle; Baleh was bemnttlng to Stkike^hls long 
thin beard rather impatlenUy ; and tlw ihOlkh'S one 
eye, which had until then been shut, glOWed a good 
deal more brightly than usual at the ghastly 
the moon fell upon it. Borne oOe, however, gave tMl 
signal to march; everything was at once to a hdStHO; 
the camels were collected and separated ; the mat was 
rolled up ; a somewhat hasty forewell of subdued cor- 
diality took place; and the two kafilaS sloWl^ leCedod 
from ono another in opposite directions. The breese 
once or twice brougiit to us tlie sound of distant tolcbs 
crying * zah ! zah ! ’ to the lagging or straggling oamelS t 
but this sign that we were not alone in the Desert sbUd 
failed, and, nodding in sleepy silonco, we continued OUT 
journey towards the Milky Mountains. 

IKbUltAKCE AGAINST BAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS. 

A TKW months ago I happened to he deAined at a read** 
Bide station on an English railway rather notorious for 
its disregard of * Greenwich ’ and all other kinds of time* 
The number of passengers was very few, and .their 
conversation little else than a scries of complaints abdSi 
their detention, varied by a running fire of no kind 
compliments to the unfortunate clerk, on whose head 
the Bins of otliers were visited. Having contributed 
my fair share of angry words, I turned to study tlie 
mural literature of tho place, consisting of time-tables, 
notices of by-laws, penalties for smoking, Ac. With gU 
these 1 h;ul become very familiar, and had little dispo- 
sition to inspect a time-table which did not Speak true,^ 
but my attention was called to an announcement of the 
* liailway i^assengers* Assurance Company,’ which ptO- 
fessed to insure passengers against loss of life by rail- 
way accidents, and to allow proportionate compensatiou 
in cases of personal injury. The scale of premiums was 
luarvellously low; by paying a penny, a third-class 
traveller could insure his life for D.200 during a single 
journey, irrespective of distance; a second-olass pas- 
senger, for double the sum, could insure for ; and 
a first-class, for treble, could insure for D.1000. 

Here was something not only new, but most tfopov- 
tant to think and talk about. Could the company 
afford to pay sucli large sums with such low premiums P 
Tlie answer was plain — tliey had a capital of one milfion, 
and the directors were eminent London bankers and 
other capitalists, not only able to pay, but who would 
take good care not to invest their money in azpr con- 
cern tliat was not likely to bring them a fiiir and 
reasonable dividend. But then, if a thousand holders 
of single -journey first-class tickets were to be kUled, 
the entire capital of the company would be requiredf 
and the premiums paid would only amount to L.18, lOl* 
Of course any conibfnstion of circumstancls may bc 
possible, but such a combination is in the greatoit 
degree improbable. The number of fatal aooidepto <M|l 
railways is now happily vdry much reduced, and 11 
diminishing every year. Only five perious Wwe wBM 
on all the railways in the United Kidgdqm dttHnnt 
1849 by c^cumstances which they cdula llgt avoid, 
though others were killed through their o#li Itei^gencef 
and some by their owu intention. ^ tltombre, SI 
fatal accidents are concerned, it does net seem probahte 
that the company will have to tmtob* Bfii nume- 
rous accidents not fatal occur: paiienferi bate occa- 
sionally teeth knocked out, Ufobe tookeii> dr receive 
bruises and contusions of varioue htndi. Competisa^ 
tion for these must form tbe prinApal drain on the 
company's fonds, and how to tSat compeniatfon to be 
determined? Is medtogl attondsAoe only to bo provided 
mr are sums to be paid Secotatog to a graduated soale*-^ 
so mutihftoa tookenlemob so muck for the loss of good 
teeth; and so on? Inl^toepeotsilm d|ir^^ 
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be jii'ulrled by tho circumAtanoes of eaoh casoi 
award jaat and reasonable sums, ^ otherwise 
Hrayeliera will not insure, and the company of courso 
h^ome a losing Ooticorn* 

But other considerations of more Imj^rtance arose 
as 1 speculated on tho cotnpany*s placard. Let us 
suppose that a vorking>man, with a wife and several 
children entirely dependent on him for support, requires 
to travel, say a hundred miles on a railway, lie wislies 
to be economical, and travels by the parliamcntrry or 
a third-class train. His railway faro is a pcntiy per 
mile ; hut he is a provident man, and determines to 
run no risks by which those dependent on him may 
suffer without using all tho precautions within his 
roach, and he accordingly pays as if his journey were 

a hundred and one miles, thus insuring his life for 
Ta200, to be paid to his family ; and he takes his sent in 
the carriage with tho comfortablt^ rellecfion that, let 
any accident whatover happen, his payment of one 
penny has insured him to a great extent against any 
pecuniary losA resulting therefrom. Should he arrive 
at his journey's end safe and sound, ho will not consider 
that bis penny has been ill spent, even though his con- 
sideration should be based on no higher ground than 
tjiat.the comfortable reflection arising from having 
insured has enabled him to journey more pleasantly 
than if he had bought and drunk a glass of alo nt every 
station. Again, how many thousands of people there 
are who spend a large portion of every i^car on rail- 
ways : engine-drivers, stokers, guards, and other offiidals 
of tho companies, commercial travellers, These 
may take periodical tii^kets, and for fis. insure them- 
selves to the extent of L.200 for a whole year, or L.l0i)0 
for the same lengtli of time on payment of Ti.l. All 
these men have relatives more or less dcpomlcnt on 
them { or they arc so situated that, in the event of acci- 
dent, pecuniary assistance such ns this company gives 
would be of great service to their ft lends and them- 
selves. Indeed there is perhaps no liiiman being whoso 
death or injury affects himself alone. Now and then 
we see in the papers notices of the deaths of persons 
• deeply regretted,’ as if there were any men, women, or 
Children whose death would not be regretted by home 
relatives or friends. There are thousands of people who 
are induced to take many precautions against accident, 
sickness, and other dangers, less out of consideration for 
themselves, than for those dependent on them, and who 
will gladly avail themselves of all safeguards in railway 
travelling. 

Speculating on these things, 7 gave tlic clerk two- 
pence, told him my name, and was supplied with an 
insurance -ticket for that journey to the amount of 
L.500. Tho long-delayed train nt last came up, and 1 
got into a carriage ; and tho pleasing hleas of security 
that the possession of the little insurancc-tickct gave 
me, soon lulled me into a quiet and refreshing sleep. 
No accident certainly occurred ; and the only shade of 
regret that passed o'er my mind as I tore up the now 
useless ticket, was, that some public- spirited company 
did not undertake, for a reasonable consideration, to ; 
compensate railway passengers for loss of time as well ! 
as of life or limbs. However, 1 made up my mind that 
1 Would never travel on a ^railway again unless with an | 
insurance-ticket; and though my journeys are not so 
numerous as to make it necessary to insure for a year, 
and though my life was long ago insured in an old- 
established company, yet I never grudge the two or 
three coppers required for each journey. 

But other passengers equally provident have not been 
eq[U^ly fortunate with regard to accidents. The aggregate 
pMBcngers carried on the railways of the 
Hnited Ktn^om during the year 1840 was 63,842,537, 

- ^ hundred thousand insured 

ttev Wfw specirily against railway accidents. The 
of peHpdiral tickets issued by the Kail way Kas- 
Company during the *yewr ending 
fune WW was 2808, and the number of single* 
jrbtithey tilaketa was— first-class, 24,788 ; second, 4 1,516 ; 


and third, 43,771. It is well Known that there is less 
danger in travelling by first than by second or third 
class— a fact illustrated in the scale of premiums adopted 
by tke company, where a first-class passenger, to insure 
five times as much as a third, pays only three times 
more ; but nevertheless the Insuranoes efibeted by first- 
class passengers are much greater in proportion to the 
whole than the second or third. Thus only one third- 
class passenger out of about 750, one second-class out 
of 570, and one first out of 300, effects an insurance. 
Tho difference surely does not arise from the difference 
of means, hut rather from those habits of thoughtless- 
ness and improvidence which better education would 
remove. Many passengers have had to rejoice over 
their purchases of insurance-tickets. For example, on 
a beautiful day during tho present summer a cheap 
train brought a large number of passengers, * on plea- 
sure bent,* to Liverpool from Staffordshire. In descend- 
ing tho tunnel at the terminus of the line, the usual 
I control by means of breaks over the train was lost, and 
it ran violently into the station. Happily no lives were 
I lost, but few passengers escaped without injury more 
or less serious. Eleven of these had fortunately taken 
I insurance-tickets, and they were all compensated for 
the injuries they sustained. A man and his wife, the 
latter of whom was much injured, received L.1 !) ; n 
person who was so bruised and shaken that he could 
not attend to business for some days, was paid 0 ; a 
young woman in a third-class carriage received L.2 for 
hurts about the face ; and similar sums, amounting to 
L ri, .58., were paid to the others. Hut the great majo- 
rity of passengers in tiic train were uninsured, and thus 
did not receive that compensation which the most 
trilling payment would have guaranteed to them. i)n 
tho previous day the inchiucholy accident happened to 
the steamship Onon, and one cannot refrain irom wish- 
ing that such a scheme of railway assurance should be 
extcniled to passengers by steamboats. Had such been 
the case, many a widow and orphan might have had 
uiueh of the bitterness of their sad losses removed. 
Again, an accident happened in August this year at 
tlie Cowlairs station of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Kailway, by which five lives were lost, and many jier- 
sons injured. Unfortunately only a 'few had insured, 
and they received compensation similar in amount to 
that paid at Liverpool ; but not one of those who died 
had taken such a simple and inexpensive precaution. 
< >thor cases even more forcible might be mentioned : — 
A person at I’reston foil from the platform, and was 
injured; he was i>aid L.7, Gs. : a mail -guard received 
injuries at Stirling which prevented him from attending 
to his duty for five weeks ; he was paid L.20 : a copi- 
mercial traveller, whose hand was so severely injuttM 
by a porter shutting the door of the carriage too hastily, 
that he had to stay a week in Newcastle, and on re- 
turning liome, could not resume his usual occupation 
for eleven days, was paid thirty guineas : and a clerk 
in the travelling post-office, whose eyes were ibarfully 
injured by a collision on tho Caledonian Kailway at 
Abington, has received two hundred guineas. These 
and other cases have been paid by the directors out of 
a revenue for the year of L.35D8 ; and even alter such 
payments, it is said there is sufficient surplus to pay a 
dividend on the small amount of ofpital called up of 
about 8 per .cent. These payments also are nmstly 
exclusive* of medical expenses defrayed by the comtiany. 

Such iusurance- tickets can be obtained at all the 
stations, or nearly all the lines of railway, in the king- 
dom ; and companies are now being formed to extend 
the plan over the continent of Europe. Several railway 
companies, it is said, object to give facilities for the tale 
of tickets, on the ground that, by reminding people of 
rafiway dangers, they will be less disposed to travel 
This absurd objection will of course soon give way. 
On the same principle, the boats and Ufo -buoys on 
board a steamer ought to be kept out of aight, because 
tbej^ remind people of shipwcaok- 1 rew hope not 
only that such tickets may soon be had at every railway 
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Btatiun, but that they may bo extauiively made u>o pf. 
At the same time, it ia to be hoped that nuuh a system 
will in i)u degree lessen the responsibility of the dl^ 
fereiit railway con^panies. ^ 

THE BOO-OAK SHAMROCKS. 
Charles and Ellen Murphy wero tUb children of a 
small farmer in the west of Ireland. Their father and 
mother died of fercr within a few days of each other, 
when the boy was fourteen, and bis sister twelve years 
old. Their only near relative was a cousin, who lived 
in A neighbouring village, and who, on the Murphys* 
death, came over to arrange their aifairs. He found 
that when the stock, crops, and furniture were subi, and 
the rent and other debts paid, five pounds and a toler- 
able supply of clothes were all that remained for tiie 
orphans. Tom llandipy was a good-natured man, but ^ 
his own circumstances were far from lloiirislung, and he | 
liiid a wife and family to maintain. He Ihorefore felt | 
rather embarrassed as to what could be dune with his 
young cousins ; and colling Charles to him on the 
morning that the farm was surrendered, lie said, 

‘ Well, Charley, boy, what do you think would be best 
for you and Nelly to do?* 

The boy sighed deeply. *I don’t know, Tom,* ho 
said : ‘ I’d like to work, and try to support her if I 
knew how — if you’d put me in the way of doing it ’ 

* ’Tis little you’d earn for a good while yet. I’m 
thinking,* replied Tom. ‘ You’re a slight young 
fellow, not over -strong; and 1 believe you were 
brought up more to the book-learning than to any- 
thing else.* 

‘ Yc's ; my poor father was givilig me a good educa- 
tion, thinking I’d be fit for a clerk in a counting-house, 
ill ease the bad times would oblige him to give up farm- 
ing ; or “ at auyrate,** be would say. “ learning is no 
burthen to any one.” But now that’s all over, and I 
know 1 have nothing to look to but my own work to 
support myself and Nelly.* 

‘ Well,* said Tom, after a pause, ‘ you and your little 
sister cm come home with me. 1 know (his 

wife) Will be willing to give ye both the run of tlie 
house. 1*11 put your five pounds into the savings’ bank, 
and we’ll find you sometliing to do In the fields, and 
Ellen might make herself useful minding the young 
infant.* 

Charles thanked his cousin ; and then with hearts 
full of grief for the kind parents they hud lost, he and 
his sister accompanied Tom Handley to his home, about 
six miles distant. 

It was A long, low, thatched cabin, with a potato field 
at the back, a eabbage garden at one side, a pigsty at 
the other, and in front tlie filthy, green, stagnant pool 
whicli impedes the entrance to many an Irish tenement, 
in it and about it were disporting tliemselves a motley 
crew of quadrupeds and bipeds ; the former consisting 
of pigs and dogs, the latter including ducks, geese, and 
children. At the door stood Mrs Handley, holding a 
wooden pi^in filled with bruised potatoes and bran, and 
busily engaged in feeding a goodly company of cocks, 
hens, and chickens. Her eldest son, a fine rosy, dirty 
boy of eight, stood armdd with a f^ur7.e fagot, lustily 
repoHing the uulawM incursions of tlic before-named 
denizens of the pool, who, with t)ie exception of the | 
chihiren, seemed to think that their favoured rivals of 
the roost wm getting far more than their share of the 
good things of this life ; and that it was really worth 
risking something for a portion in the mess of hot 
potatoes delicately mingled with bran. 

* Here we arc, Kitty, said Tom, * come home to you, 
thank goodness, safe and sound! 1 hope the praties 
are nearly boiled, for I'm sure Nollv and Charley must 
be starving bfiugry.' 

^ They’ll be ready In less than no time, Tom; and I 
have a fine howl of buttermilk and a feesh egg fbr you 
into the bargain. You*re welcoHaei ohUdreo,^ she con- 


tinued, * kindly welcome; only 1 wish 1 had a hotter 
place for you.* Amj^ wiping her hands on her chocked 
apron, she gave them both a hearty salutation, and led 
them into the cabin. AUhougU their home had been 
humble, and their clotliing coarse, Charles and ilipileu 
had always been accustomed to strict cleanliness iu 
both ; they therefore felt shocked at the first tiew of 
their future dwelling. The mud floor was diaiilim» 
dirty, and worn into ruts ; the wooden furniture* al- 
though suiliciGutly ahund.iut and substantM looked as 
if it were rarely scoured ; and whenever the half-door 
happened to be left open, the living creatures before 
enumerated were sure to rush in, bearing with them 
no small portion of the lacustrine deposits at tiie do^* 
Charles perceived the ]>ainful expression on his sistss’s 
face, and drawing her hand within his, he whispi*red, 

* We ought to be thuuklul to be here, Nelly, and not iu 
the orkhousp.* 

After bupper, they were taken into a very small room, 
a sort of den partitioned off tlie kitchen, containing two 
good soft-looking )>c(ls. In one of thei^ Ellen was to 
sleep with two of her little cousins-— the other was occu- 
pied by Mr and Mrs Handley and their youngest child* 
An old stuff curtain was drawn between the two bed- 
steads — a piece of delicate refinement very uncommon 
in an Irish cabin. For Charles and the eldest bo^fi 
straw-bed was made in a uKle m the kitidien. Hespite 
the no\ city of their situation, both brother and sister 
slept soundly, and awoke next morning with hearts 
though sad, } ct grat^ul to God fur giving them even 
f/iU shelter. 

After breakfiisf, Tom Handley said, * Now, Charley, 
come out to the field, and drive the cows into the lowor 
inch. You can stop there and watch them ; and mind, i 
don’t let them ;fet into the meadow,* • ^ 

’Here, Ellen,* said Mrs Handley, ^take this child ' 
from me, and good-luck to you : ho wont let me do a I 
lia’portli but dandling him all day : ’twill be a fine thing 
for me if you can mmd him.* 

Both brother and sister expressed their readiness to 
do whatever they could to assist their cousins, for they 
had been well instructed, and kiieW that they ought not 
to eat tlic bread of idleness. Yet they could not help 
leeling their situation irksome, for beside the physical 
discomforts of their abode, Ellen was kept all day in 
close attendance on a cross child, which was also so fat 
and heavy, that the slender growing girl became bowed 
beneath its weight. Cliailes, too, was shut out from 
that mental cultivation of which he had begun to taste 
the sweets, with the painful consciousness that the few 
pence he earned by herding cows for a neighbouring 
farmer were quite iiisuffLcieiit to pay for his own and 
Ellen’s support. After some time, the Handleys, always 
pour, became exceedingly distressed. A violent dis- 
temper broke out among cattle, and carried off their 
only (‘ow. No more milk for the children — no firkin of 
butter towards paying the rent. Then the season was 
wet, and the potatoes partly failed ; and to crown all, 
poor Tom himself was seized with fever, |nd lay fat 
many days between life and death. 

One morning, when he was beginning to recoTetf hif 
wife called Charles, and giving him her solitary Sunday 
gown, a much-prized garment of blue aud yellow cdblntlti 
said, ‘ Here, ma bouifhal, carry this to T— t taka it 
to the pawnbroker’s, aud borrow as much on it lit bii’U 
give you, and then buy two ounces of tea and a quarter 
of sugar for poor Tom, and a stone of meal for OUr<> 
selves.* 

‘No, ma’am, begging youf pardon, 1 wont do that; 
but do }ou think you could get me thq savings* bank- 
book that Tom has ?’ 

‘ What for, child ?— that’s an empty book. Sure we 
had no money in the bank this many a day/ 

‘ Oh, ma’am, J mean my book : there’s five pounds in 
it, and 1*11 draw it out for you to-day.’ 

• No, boy, wo,* said ^Itty, applying the corner of her 
apron to her eyes; *1 wOuti&’t rob the orphans tiiat 
^way ; what lock could I expect for my own if 1 did? 
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K(Sftp your little penny, akah t 1 am as much ohtiged to 
you HI if I took it/ , 

* Ma’am/ aaid Charloa carneatly, * if you please you 
vmt take jit Aren’t you and poor Tom like parents to 
JSelly and me?— don’t you share every bit and sup with 
iji, ibou^h you want it so badly yourselves ?— how, then, 
Quald 1 have the heart to see you’and the children want 
while I have it?* 

‘ Well, Charley, you’re a good boy, and I will take it 
from you as a loan. Please God, when himself is well, 
we’ll soon be able to put it back ; and indeed I tlilnk 
he’d a'inust murder mo for touching it at all.* 

The book was pro<iuced, Charles took it to the tov n, 
drew out his money, and having purchased some neces- 
BSfies for the family, returned cheerfully home, lie 
gave the money to Mrs Handley ; hut she, aithoui;h a 
kind'heartod, honest creature, was, truth to tell, a bad 
manager, so that the sum did not last as long as it 
sliould liave done. One day, when Handley whs just 
able to go out, his eldest little girl, a fine intelligent 
child of sevenyears old, her father’s spceial favourite, 
fell off a wall over which she was elimhlng, and injured 
her knee severely. The hurt was at first negleet(‘d, 
and then carelessly looked at by an ignorant village 
^otliecary, who pronounced tlmt it required notliiiig 
out rest; and the consequence was, that the joint stif- 
fened, and the poor child seemed condemned to a life- 
long laineness* Misfortunes, it is said, seldom come 
alone. At this last stroke, Tom Handley, as he said, 

* fairly lost all heart* He surretfd^f^'^i his little farm, 
removed^ into a small cabin, and engaged as day- 
labourer with a ncighlKJuriiig farmer. Workmen at 
this time were very plenty, and money very scarce, so I 
that the united earnings of Tom and Oharles scarctly 
BUiflccd, in Irish phrase, ‘ to keep toul an<l body to- 
gether.* 

The children and Ellon grew pale and thin, and poor 
Mrs Handley almost heartbroken. ‘ Ah, Nelly/ hhe 
would say, as she gave her tiie youngest cliild to hold, 
♦the darUng isn’t heavy wow to carry: God help my 
little Tommy, he’s wasting away like a snow-drift on 
the hill. May our heavenly Pntlier look down on us all ! ’ 

From long conflneinent, poor little Mary ticcarne very 
fi'etful ; and as Ellen was completely occupied if mind- 
ing the youngest child, which was cutting its teeth, and 
Mrs Handley had, as she often declared, ‘ fifty things to 
do at once/ there was seldom any one at leisure to 
attend to her. But when Charles came in after his 
day’s work, her pale face used to brighten, for the boy 
took pleasure in amusing his little sick roiisin, and had 
many playful devices for that purpose. Tom Handley 
used to sigh when he saw his poor child unable to eat 
the coarse porridge, which, in very scanty measure, was 
all he could procure for his family ; and once Charles 
hoard him murmur, *Ah, tlicu, aleah, if 1 could get 
you the white bread, and the uew milk, and the drop of 
broth, you’d soon he well, and strong, and jumping on 
my lap as you used long ago I* 

One dap; os Charles was driving the cows through a 
turf bog, he saw a fine solid piece of the black oak 
which in Ireland abounds beneath the peat-moss, and 
is used by the peasantry for firewood. He carelessly 
picked it up, thinking it would serve to make the fire 
blaze that evening ; and afterwards, when he sat down 
^side a rock, watching his charge, he took out an old 
penknife, and began idly to cliip the edges of the wood. 
Suddenly ho remembered a toy whicli he had seen and 
greatly admired years before : it was a cup and ball; 
and it occurred to him that if he could carve one ever 
so rudely, it would a^rd great amusement to little 
Marr. He accordingly commenced ; and although the 
'yr(K)d was hard, the knife blunt, and his hand unprac- 


Igsd rubbing his slip of bog-oak. Iti two days the cup | 
aUd spttBe verq finished ; then came the ball, and this, i 
without a lathe* Hras no easy matter to accomplish.^ | 


However, perseverance is a wonderful thing : with it a 
new world was discovered ; without it the moat trifling 
enterprise will rarely succeed. So Charles worked hard 
at hU ball, and after many failures, made one so round 
and smooth, that his delighted little cousin, after some 
practice, seldom failed to catch it on the cup, and eVon 
now and then, with the utmost triumph, displayed it 
sticking on the %pike. 

It happened about this time that the farmer whose 
cows (Uiarlcs herded had occasion for a messenger to 
the county town, to bring liome some groceries which 
could not be procured in the village. He told Charles 
he would send him, and giving him sixpence to procure 
his breakfast in the town, desired him to start befoic 
dawn, as he would have a distance of fourt^n miles to 
! walk, hut could return with his purchases in a neigh- 
bour's cart. 

In due time Charles reached the town, executed his 
commissions, and saw them safely stowed away under 
the care of the man with whom he was to return, liefore 
he thought of refreshing himself. He then took out 
his silver sixpence, saying to himself as he looked at it, 
1 can’t go home without eating something : I’ll get a 
penny bun, and half a pint of milk ; then I’ll have four- 
pimce-halfpenny left. Ellen wants a thimble : 1 saw 
her poor finger quite red and sore from trying to work 
without one — that will cost another penny. I’ll take 
a nice white twopenny loaf to little Mary, and the 
throe-halfpence over I’ll put by towards lucudiiig Ellen’s 
shoes.* 

The boy ha,d finished his scanty breakfast, and was 
thinking that but for the dear ones at home he would 
very much liko to buy another piece of bread, when his 
foot struck against ^something that arrested his attdi- 
tiou. The street was very muddy, and when he stooiied, 
he saw' a small paper parcel almost covered by tlie gutter. 

I lie picked it up, opened it, and found wrapped up in 
I tliree papers an old battered-looking gold cum* He 
I turned it round, and on examining the euveloj) in which 
it was folded, perceived written on it the name of Mr 
Martin, a jeweller in the town. 

To his shop Charles hastened, anxious to restore tho 
coin ; for the idea of retaining it never onc^ occurred to 
Ills honest mind. When ho entered, he found Mr Martin 
engaged in conversation with a lady, who ht Id some 
dark urnaraents in her hand ; so, drawing back, ho 
waited until the jeweller should be disengaged. 

* (Jan you tell me/ said the lady, ‘ where I could get 
somo shamrocks carved to match these?* And sho 
showed a bracelet very tastefully formed of shamrocks 
carved in black oak, and fastened on an elastic stging. 

* 1 really do not know, madam,* replied Mr Martin. 
♦1 have sometimes seen ornaments similar to these 
made by amateurs ; but I am not aware that any re- 
gular workman could he found to do it.* 

The young latly looked disappointed. 

* This bracelet,* she said, ♦ was made for me by my 
brother, who is now in India ; and for lus sake I prize 
it most highly. By accident, two of the 8harijro(‘ks 
were broken yesterday, and I am most anxious to linic 
tliem replaced. I would gladly pay highly lor having 
it done.’ 

With heightened colour and sparkling eyes Charles 
stepped forward. ‘If you please, ma’am’— he began, 
and then hesitated. 

‘Well, my boy/ said the lady kindly, ‘what do you 
wish to s-’y?* 

* I think, ma’am, I could carve shamrock^. 1 have 
a nice niece of bog-oak at home, and I’d be proud to 
try and do my best’ 

* Did you ever learn to carve oak ? * 

‘ No, ma’am ; I only tried by myself to uiake a cup 
and ball to please our little Maty/ 

‘Is it to sell anything you are waiting here?* 

‘No, ma’am/ replied (Charles; and handing the gold 
coin to the jeweller, he ooutluued, * I wanted, sir, to 
ask you if you know who owns this, as your name is 
on the paper ? 1 found it Just now in the street* 
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Mr Martin examined the coin; and exclaimed, * IBei I 
Elvryn, this is the very antique piece I sold your uncle | 
yesterday! Did he lose it?' 

* Ah^ yoB. 1 heard him say last night that ho missed 
a curious coin he had just purchased, and fcal^d ho 
muiit have dropped it’ 

* My honest little fellow,' said the jeweller to Charles, 
M am sure Mr Elwyn will be much obliged to you, 

* and will give you some reward for your trouble.* 

*1 have had no trouble, sir,’ said Charles a little 
proudly ; * and I don’t want to bo rewarded for doing 
what is only right.’ 

‘ But,’ said the soft voice of Miss mwyn, * I want to 
know more about the oak-carving. I daresay Mr 
Martin will let me sit in his parlour while you tell me 
all about :fourself and ** little Mary.” ’ 

The lady’s gentle manner and sweet countenance 
soon won the confidence of Charles ; and ho gave her 
an artless account of his history, ending by saying, * I 
think carving wood would soon come easy to me, only 
my knife is so very blunt. Will you please, ma'am, 
to let mo look at the shaoiroeks you showed Mr 
Martin ? * 

lie examineil them minutely, and then looked up 
with a boaining smile: ’1 think, ma’am, I’m sure I 
could carve leaves like these, if 1 had the pattern for a 
few days.* 

* Then,* said Miss Elwyii, *you shall take the bracelet 
lioiue with you ; t know you are an honest Iwy, whom 
I may trust. Mr Martin,* she eontinued, ‘will you 
show me some of the best and strongest ])enknivcs you 
have got, and allow this boy to select one ?’ 

‘Oil, thank you, ma’am — thank yout’ said Charles. 

* I will take great caro of the knife and the bracelet, 
and bring them both back to you as soon us 1 have 
tin* shamrocks finished.’ 

* The knife 1 mean to make you a present of : but 
on what day do you think you can meet me here with 
the bracelet?’ 

Charles coiisidored, saying half to himself in an 
under-tono, * 'J’o-morrow there will be the master’s horhc 
to take to the forge, and the bawn-iiclds to lie ploughed 
the rest of the week ; and then after that the tui^ to 
be drawn— altogether, I wont have much time. I’m 
afraid. Tins day-fortnight, ma’am,’ he continued aloud, 

‘ please God, I’ll try to be here, and bring you the best 
shamrocks 1 can make. I know you wont be angry 
if they’re not nice enough, because, indeed, I’ll do iny 
very best* 

Miss Elwyn and Mr Martin were both amused at the 
boy^earnest, artless manner, and bade him a friendly 
gooiCby. 

Charles kept his promise, and did indeed * do his very 
best’ to fashion bis rude piece of oak into the delicate 
form of Erin’s emblematic leaf. Early in the morning, 
late at night, and at every spare moment during the 
day, ho practised his task persovcringly. Sometimes 
his patience was sorely tried. He found the fine even 
veining of the leaves most difilcult to imitate, and 
giving the slender curling stem its proper form cost 
him the spoiling of several half-finished shamrocks. 
But what will not patient perseverance accomplish? 
Encouraged by the wish to perform liis promise, and by 
the real pleasure which he took in the work, Charles, 
on the evening before the expiration of the ifortnight, 
displayed to the admiring eyes of Ellen and little Mary 
two beautifiil shamrocks, in siae and form closely imi- 
tating the natural leaf. Having obtained permission 
ftoin his master, he set out next morning, after a very 
scanty breakfast, to walk to town, carrying the brace- 
let and bis own precious shamrocks in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

lie entered Mr Martin’s shop. Miss Elwyn had not 
yet arrived ; but Charles, lon^ng to display his work- 
manship to the good-natured jewriler, put his hand in 
his pocket Out came the bracelet, then the penknife, 
bat no shamrocks. In terror he searched again: no 
sign of them, but what, aUst explained their d&appear- 


anoe*-a small hole la the worn lining, which Ellen had 
forgotten to mend. 

The boy burst iutb tears— he could not help it * After 
all my trouble !’ be exclaimed ; ' and indeed they were 
very nice I I’m thankful anyway,* he continued, after 
a pause, during which the sympathising jeweller tried 
to cotnfort him, ‘that it was not the lady’s bracelet I 
lost Will you ask lier, sir, to trust me for one week 
longer? ITcaso God ill make two more, and maybe 
better ones.* 

Mr Martin promised to do as ho wished j and then, 
with a firm, though sad heart, Charles returned to his 
p(M)r home. 1 shall not dwell upon tiie various expres* 
sions of disappointment with which his lumgry rela- 
tives greeted hnn, nor describe how poor EUen re- 
proached herself for not having mended ‘that nasty 
hole.’ Sufiico it to say, that Charles sot resolutely to 
w'ork, and by the end of the week, hod carved two 
shamrocks superior in finisli to the former ones. 

Again he went to Mr Martin’s, and now no sorrow 
awaited linn. Miss Elwyn came, and .was greatly de- 
lighted with the little ornaments— tl&y wore indeed 
exact facsimiles of her own. Her uncle, a benevolent- 
looking old gentleman, was with her. Uo watched 
the sparkling eyes and pale intelligent countenance of 
Charles, while his niece exprossod her approbation Vt 
the carving. 

‘ Well, my bo3%* ho said, * wo are indebted to you for 
two favours -the restoration of my gold coin, and the 
mending of iiiy niegs’s bracelet. Here is a pound -note 
for your BhaturocksT I wont offer you money for your 
honesty — that is a comniodity whicli cannot and ought 
not to be purchased ; but 1 give you my uonfideuce 
and approbation, which perhaps may be worth some- 
thing.’ » 

Eor a moment Charles could not speak. ‘ Oh, sir/ 
he said, * Tis too much ; 1 couldn’t take such a sum for 
two little loaves.* 

Ills objections, however, were soon overruled; and 
then, with a thankful heart, he pictured to himself 
tlio joy and plenty which ho would carry home tliat 
night. 

‘Now,’ said Mr Elwyn, ‘it is evident, my lad, that 
you have a de<‘ided talent for curving wood, and, what 
is bettor, a disposition to persevere. Would you like 
to learn to be an archih'Ct, and have to do with erecting 
stone buildings and oaken carviiigs on a large scale?’ 

‘ Oh yes, sir, indeed I would.’ 

‘ Then I have a friend, a good man, and a first-rate 
builder, witli whom I shaU place you as a pupil ; and it 
Will be your own fault, not mine or his, if you don’t 
prosper. My niece tells me you have a sister and a 
sick little cousin; we must do something for them also. 

The boy could not find words to cx{>ress Ida grati- 
tude, but his speaking countenance and tearful eyes 
were sullieiently eloquent. The next day Mr and Miss 
Elwyn, accompanied by their friend, Mr Davis, the 
architect, paid a visit to Tom Handley’s cabin. Greatly 
moved by tho poverty he witnessed, MrJKJlwyn not 
only supplied the family’s present necessities, but placed 
them in a small farm of las own, which had just fal^a 
out of lease— at the same time strongly imprea«ing on 
Tom and his wife tho necessity for economy and order 
as well as industry. Taught their late aufferingai 
the lesson was not lost ; and after the lapse of a few 
years, they became quite rich for persons in tlmlr class 
of life. But this is anticipating. 

Good surgical assistance was procured for little Mary, 
which, with nourishment and warm clotihing, under tho 
blessing of God, quite restored her limb ; ao that ere 
long Miss Elwyn was able to place her, with her cousin 
Ellen, in an excellent institution provided for the educa- 
tion of girls. 

Tears passed on, happily and industriously spent; 
and now, at the time 1 write, Charles Murphy is a 
rising architect, well known and respected for his talents 
and probity. He lives nemt city in a nest house ; 
and few could recognise in the fair young wife whom 


he has lately brought bozue^ tbo sickly * little Mary/ for 
whose arnuseniciit long ago he fashioned the cup and 
hall. 

When I last heard of them, Ellen was about to bo 
married to a physician in good practice ; and Charles 
was actively engaged in promoting, by his influence 
and exertions, an extensive manufactory of bog-oak 
ornaments, which promises to give employment to 
many a boy as poor and friendless as he was on the day 
when he flrst tried to carve a Boo-Oak Suaurock. 

KECOLIiECTlONS OF ISCIHA. 

It is one of the countless errors which tourists arc 
wont to repeat after each other, that Italy ought to be 
seen in winter ; that Italy has no spring ; that it is in 
summer barren and burnt up. it is true that an Ita- 
lian winter, a December or January day in Home, is 
enchanting to the stranger who remembers the bleakness 
of his own northern lioine ; hut still it is winter. The 
chestnut and ^acia trees are Itare ; the leaf lias fallen 
from the vine, and its slender twigs have been placed | 
as fuel in the fireplace, for even in Home the cheerful 
fire is not unwelcome during three months of the year ; 
'allfl when the tramontaua blows, it is often extremely 
cold, and the air very sharp and piercing. February, 
however, brings with it new life and beauty. The 
chestnut-trees burst into leaf ; the earth elothes itself 
with soft verdure } the laurels an# the moullily roses, 

I the orange-trees n nd the serena, put forth their blossoms ; 

I the sun shines out brightly, and the skies bceonic of a 
clear, deep blue. Neither are any of those sweet spring 
^icehnga wanting here which are so dear to us northerns ; 
for the joyous gladness felt in Italy upon the awaken- 
ing of nature is just as great us if one had been shut up 
fur many months between ice and snow. 

Surprising, indeed, to northern people arc tlic vigour 
and rapidity with which vegetable life unfolds itself 
here in early spring. That whicli in our country would 
reijLuirc several weeks, springs up here in a few short 
days to perfect beauty ; and the rich variety of i lants, 
shrubs, and trees, contributes in no small degree to flic 
magic iuiprcssion created by this southern land. One 
must, however, abandon Naples and the Italian penin- 
sula ; one must visit the islands in summer-time rightly 
to know what the south is, and to comprehend a i)or- 
fectly new state of existence in w liich he may live joy- 
ously, although deprived of many of the ordinary eon- 
vcniences of our modern civilisution. There they lie 
I near one another — Nisida, the Cape l^liscna, I'rocida, 
the blue Capri, and the lovely Ischia — all cliildren of 
that moment in which the earth poured fortli the 
flaming stream of her inmost life into the curling 
waves of the sea, which, on receiving the burning 
mass, Iran^ormed it into a rock. And still is tins 
fire-life full of activity within tiic islands ; still docs it 
breathe in the boiling springs and in the smoking soil; 
it riiH‘ns the fiery grape, it sparkles in the eyes of the 
natives of the soil, and it glows in the fiamc-coloured 
blossoms of the cactus and the pomegranate. 

Ischia, the largest of these i^nds, bears tlie most 
evident traces of its volcanic orlgiu. On coming from 
Naples, and landing at the nearest port in the island, 
one is immediately struck by a very remarkable rock 
in the fofm of a truncated cone, which stands alone in 
the sea, and is formed of pure lava. It is united to the 
island by a bridge, and upon its crown arises proudly 
the fortireis of Ischia. CUose to the sea-shore beneath 
lies the little town of Ischia, and beyond it the old 
orates which, during five hundred years, laid the island 
wasti? so repeatedly, that it became deserted by its in- 


habitants, and was rc-peoplod at a later epoch by certain 
Greeks and Spaniards, who were attracted thitlier by 
the peculiar xtrivileges granted by the king of Naples 
to tlic little volcanic island. 

ibilr small towns lie on the northern side of the 
island— Ischia, Gasamicciola, Lecce, and Foria. They 
are connected by a broad road, tbe only regular oik* 
in the island, and whose course lies across the hills 
and through Iho valleys. The total absence of villages,* 
whi(di is BO striking a peculiarity of Italy, is here 
remarkably apparent. Wherever a few families settle 
down near each other in Italy, there is quickly founded 
a little town {paese), which has its market -x>hice 
in the midst, its ciuirch, its convent, and here, on 
the sea-coast, its harbour and its marina. Neither are 
there ever wanting a coflee- house, an apothecary’s 
shop, a couple of rctail-dt'alers, a doctor, and a surgeon. 
Above the door of the last - mentioned is displayed a 
sign, on which is represented a man, from the veins of 
whube feci agd hands blood spouts fortli as from a 
fountain ; for bloodletting is such a relief, su<*h a [dea- 
Burc to the Italians, that during the warm weather they 
have recourse to it almost every month. The towns are 
paved tliroughout with large flags ; the houses massive, 
with flat roofs. Their windows, which reach to the 
ground, open out into small iron-grated balconies. In 
the market-place is always to he found the aquujolo^ 
i(ith Ins small, gaily-painted shop, in which he sells 
iccd- water and lemonade. Around this place of ifcfresh- 
ment arc wont to assemble men of tlie labouring class, 
while the mure opulent citizens meet togetlicr m the 
cofiee-house ; ami at the grocer’s or apothecary’s are to 
be found ecclesiastics chatting and whdmg away the 
time, which otherwise would hang heavy upon their 
hands. 

In the islands one learns how the varying customs of 
(livers countries depend in a great measure on the 
(dimate as tv ell as uiion mere local circumstances. In 
Ischia there is to he found but a single carriage, whu'h 
bcloiigH to the riclicst inhabitant of Forio. It is a two- 
whoelcd one-liorse cabriolet, and wlniiiever tlic track of 
its wheels is seen, tlien every one knows that Don 
Antonio is pursuing his triumphaut career throughout 
the island. It is not easy to go any great distance on 
because of the sultry heat and the abrupt steepness 
of the liills ; so that the most ordinary mode of convey- 
ance is the humble, patient ass, upon wliose back a 
Spanish saddle is placed whenever it is used by women, 
'rhe decjicst btillncss reigns in these countrits, ami it is 
unbroken even by the sound of tliose domestic uniinals 
which usually give life to a rural scene. As then* is 
but one carriage to be found in Ischia, so is tlier#also 
only one cow. The peoxilc do not eat butU*r, and tho .e 
who want milk must be satisfied with goats’ milk. No 
lowing of licrds ; no neighing of horses, for donk(‘> s are 
coiibiiiercd so much safer here, that the former are a cry 
B(*arce indeed ; no rolling of carriages meet the ear. 
Even the little towns he in jieaceful silence, and be- 
tween them are scattered single villas, among which, 
here and there, is visible a small white church. Eat h 
villa is surrounded by its vineyard ; each vineyard, 
enclosed by high walls, foims in itself a separate little 
dcniebiie. 

Gravely and loftily does the on(*e flaming Epomeo, 
whose ru^y and indented ridge catatUc island in two 
— gravely and loftily does it look down upon the dreamy 
stillness of the life which breathes at its feet; and truly 
one is tempted in this little Islaud to desire, amid the 
simple enjoyments of nature, and far from the turmoil 
of the great world and its society, to lead a lilb of 
dreamy peacefulness to one’s* self and one's uwm renieui- 
brnnccs. 

The natives of Ischia are handsome, with a Moorish 
or Spanish type of countonanec. The most beautiful 
amongst them are the inhabitants of Foria, where the 
clear blue eyes of the people add an indescribable 
charm to the dark complexion and raven locks of their 
southeni and ardent physiognomies. Like all other 
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Italians, the islanders have an innate courtesy and 
refinement in their intercourse with each other, as well 
as with strangers. Even among tlie very lowest classes 
they are full of consideration for women ; and nowhere 
liave 1 seen grown persons so tenderly careful of chil- 
dren, or 80 gently playful with them, as liere. It is by 
110 means true that the Italian is idle and lazy: he 
labours hard the whole day long; afid that is saying 
much in a climate where, during three months, the 
thermometer, even at midnight, never falls' below 25 or 
‘ 2 f> degrees (^aumur). 

The chief source of industry in Ischia is the manu- 
facture of earthen pitchers, which are used in carrying 
water ; and of glazed tiles, with iVliich • apartments in 
those sou^ern countries are often floored. The clay 
from which they are fabricated is found upon the 
in the neighbourhood of an old crater, of which 
there are several on the mountain. From thence it is 
fetched, partly in wide straw- woven sacks, which are laid 
across the back of a donkey ; partly in large baskets, 
whicli are carried upon men’s heads. When the day is 
lung, and the labourer robust, he can accomplish this 
laborious task three times a -day; and although his 
descent is often perilous, on account of the falling of 
ruhbish and stones, yet the utmost lie can gain is a 
very few pence. Broiling with heat, and bathed in per- 
spiration, the people descend these rocky heigiits with 
the swiftness and sure -footedt less of a chamois; and 
quickly changing their linen, by way of avoiding the 
danger of a sudden chill, they rapidly mount the hill 
again. The necessity thus arising, from the extreme 
heat of the climate in Italy, for a frequent change of 
garments among labouring-men, gives them an appear- 
ance of much greater cleanliness than is usimlly found 
elsewhere among men of the same class. Neitiicr are 
the women, on the whole, as uncleanly as is often 
afiirrned of them. It is true they bestow too little 
attention bn their hair, and it is a peculiarity of the 
Italian women that the poorest among, them does not 
like ever to arrange her own hair. Everywhere — in 
Rome and Naples, as well as upon the islands— one sees 
in the evening women sitting before their house-doors 
busy in combing and plaiting each other’s hair. But 
this occupation being ordinarily pursued only in the 
evening hour of recreation, which is quickly swallowed 
up in the night, it may readily be conceived that 
very few traces of the care thus bestowed are visible 
on the following day ; so that one is very glad when, as 
is the case in these islands, a large white or coloured 
handkerchief is rolled turbanwise round the head, con- 
cealing beneath its folds the neglected and disordered 
locksl 

Besides the branches of industry already named, the 
principal one is the cultivation of the vine, which is a 
source of subsistence to tlio inhabitants of Ischia as well 
as of the other islands. All these islands are full of 
vineyards. Large cellars are excavated out of the rock ; 
and the patient ^ass is seen incessantly kden with small 
casks, bearing its burthen from these caves down to 
the marina, where the wine is shipped in small vessels 
for Civita Vecebia. These two productions — the day 
and the vine^have determined the occupations of the 
islanders. Hence they are potters, vine-dressers and 
wine -merchants, sailors and donkey - drivers. The 
women, with their old-fashioned spindles, spin flax, 
silk, and cotton, which they weave into divers stull's 
for their own use; and I have rarely seen even the 

S iBt girl without her spindle. But because the 
, after a li^d day’s work,: instead of dozing away 
his evening, or spending it at the alehouse, as our la- 
bourers do, likes to tallc in the market-place, or to 
lounge away an idle hour on the marina; because the 
Italian women can conveniently go about with their 
spindles, chatting with theiif neighbours ; ^because on 
festival -days the poorest class of people are seen to 
enjoy that dolae far so delightful in a warm cU- 
mate^tberefore is it imagined that they are lazy and 
idle. SO, fat from it^ the Italian is an industtious being, 


willing to earn his bread with the ‘Sweat of his brow,' 
but with the expectation also of enjoying himself after- 
wards. 

Yet it is remarkable that the nearer one approaclies 
the south of Italy, the more congenial do^ it seem to 
the habits of the people t<t ask alms rather as a natural 
right than as a matter of favour. If one gazes for a 
moment with pleasure on a pretty young girl or a 
joyous -looking child, immediately one or the other 
stretches out her hand, saying, * Give me something* — 

(‘ Date mi qualche cosa ! ’ ) In Genoa, a woman begging 
hides her face, as if she had an instinctive feeling of 
degradation in asking gifts of strangers ; in Rome, it is 
chiefly cripples or aged people who in the most pitiful 
tones ask alms of foreigners; but in Ischia, more than 
in Procida and Capri, it seems as if the natives tliought 
it quite natural that strangers, wlio liave so much money 
to spend in travelling, should give a little of it to the 
poor people on whose island tliey ooine in quest of 
recreatiou and health. A tailor, who was at work before 
his own door with several apprentice^ on seeing our 
party approach, immediately rose up, and coming to- 
wards us, said in the most confiding tone, * Signori, date 
mi qualche cosa!’ A well-dressed woman, who was 
busy chatting with her neighbours, on seeing me come 
out into the balcony, immediately greeted me kimiij^ * 
and belli out her apron with the customary phrase. On 
finding that no notice was taken of her request, she 
went away quite good-humouredly; and so far from 
this circumstance annoying or disgusting me, it merely 
left a strange and ludicrous impression behind it. The 
people work as much as tliey can, and consider begging 
as ail iiinoijent sort of auxiliary cniploymeut, whicli 
they practise in their leisure hours. 

And how gladly does one bestow the trifling 
which one knows will he spent in the preparation of 
some of their joyous festivals! For truly one of these 
chundi festivals, celebrated on the sea-shore in Ischia, 
in Oiisamicciola, in I^ecco, or in Eoria, is one of the 
most gladdening sights in the world. In the course of 
a few hours, altars and chapels are erected in the open 
air, in front of which the processions pause a while for 
the purpose of receiving a. blessing. As soon as the 
procession appears in sight;, the stillness of the air 
is broken by the discharge of firearms and other de- 
monstrations of joy. Rustic pillars, interwoven with 
branches of blossoming myrtle, and glittering with the 
variegated light of many-coloured paper lamps, are 
planted on the sea- shore. Lights shine out of every 
window, and lights gleam forth from the boats, Whose 
old lateen sails float lazily in the evening breeze. And 
the slender marmarOj in his white shirt and trousers, 
with his many-coloured scarf twisted round his waist, 
and Ills black-baudcd straw-hat resting knowingly on 
one ear — liow proudly docs he go about with his wife 
and child in all the glory of self-satisfied importance I 
Yonder are the smart donkey-drivers, with their droop* 
ing red caps, dancing the saucy Tarantella to the sound 
of the tamborine. The lamplight sparkle throuj^h 
the green vine-branches encircling tl)e booths wherein 
are seated the island-women : the elder ones peacefully 
enjoying the dignity conferred on them by their COZtly 
gold ear-rings and the rich chains hanging around their 
necks ; the younger ones engaged in light and playful 
converse, until the nearer approach of the tonlborine, 
with its Vhirling, twirling sound, draws them from their 
seats into the irresistible metro of the merry 'tarantella. 

While the people are thus wending riieir Way home- 
wards, one hears on all sides, from the hiUs fuid valleys, 
as well as within the towns, both the favburlte songs of 
‘Luisella’ and ‘Ti voglio ben asshl,’ until they also 
gradually fade away into silence, and the deepest still- 
ness reigns over the whole island. On the laurel-bushes 
are glimmering myriads of bright glow-worms; while 
tlie nightly butterfly and the flutter gently 

about until the approach of niorning. 

It is very pleasant at tlfls early hour of prime to i 
ascend the hiu WlflQh (i^erl(k^ Eorla, the little white ; ^ 



toim which even now is protected by the equate battie- 
iMted watch-tower, built in the time of Saracenic 
dominion. It stands upon the summit of an extinct 
Vidcano, and commands a wide and distant view of 
the sea. It is murrouaded by fearful memorials of 
that time in which eofth’s flaming streams burst forth 
through her surface, and transfixed themselves into 
strange fantastic forms. No cultivation prospers, no 
seed ripens, in this desolate wasto. Only the thorny 
Indian fi'g forces its way throng the clefts, and pro- 
duces its countless yeUow blossoms and sweet fnijt for 
the nourishment of the people. And not far oiT, where 
the soil is better, are to be seen villas rising up here and 
there between the base of the Epomeo and the sea-shore. 
Everywhere the eye rests upon vines, whose luxuriant 
boughs are bending with ripe grapes. Above the tall 
flexible stem of the cane appear the dark-green mid- 
summer bread-trees, and the olives with their silvery 
heads. Glowing pomegranates and snow-white myrtles 
cover the sides of the house, while the mighty stem of 
the aloe rises p like a lofty tree of liberty stretching 
out its sharp strong leaves and its huge blossoms to- 
wards the warm rays of the sun. Glistening ivy clings 
around the old trees and walls, while by its side droop 
down gracefully the lovely white caper-blossoms with 
'^Slieir purple veins; and the tendrils of the clematis 
entwine themselves with the roses of Paestum beneath 
the shade of the red and white blossoming bushes of 
the oleander. 


I RECENT BALLOON ASCENTS IN PARIS. 
SoMTB remarkable feats of aerostation have been per- 
formed in Paris, not merely for purposes of exhibition 
*^te«lhe curious, hut with the view of recording certain 
meteorological phenomena in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. Of these last -mentioned excursions an 
account is given in an interesting series of articles on 
* The Gifts of Science to Art* in the ‘ Dublin University 
Magazine.’ A condensation of this account will pro- 
bably amuse as well as instruct our readers. 

On ilie morning of the 29th of June in the past 
summer, two persons, M. Barrel, a chemist, and M. 
Bixio, member of the Legislative Assembly, ascended 
in a balloon of considerable size from the garden behind 
the Observatory at Paris. Unfortunately, no one ac- 
customed to the management of balloons was invited to 
assist in the preparatory arrangements, and therefore 
some serious errors were committed. The aeronauts 
were well provided with scientific instruments, but the 
balloon was old, and in bad condition : the weather also 
was unfavourable. On being liberated from those who | 
bald it down, the balloon darted upwards with the speed 
of an arrow, and in two minutes from the moment it 
was liberated—that is to say, at twenty-nine minutes 
past ten— plungeid into the clouds, and was withdrawn 
from the anxious view of the distinguished persons 
assembled in the garden of the observatory. 

While passing through this dense cloud, the voyagers 
carefully ODserved the barometer, and knew by the 
rapid im of the mercury that they were ascending with 
a great velocity. Pifteen minutes elapsed before they 
emerged from the cloud; when they did so, however, a 
glorious spectacle presented itself. The balloon, emerg- 
ing from the superior surface of the cloud, rose under a 
splendid canopy of azure, and shone with the rays of a 
brilUant sun. The cloud which they had just passed 
was soon seen several thousand feet below them. From 
the obs^vations taken with tlie barometer and thermo- 
, it was afterwards found that the thickness of 
. |^e cloud through which they had passed was 9800 feet 
. litUe less than two miles. On emerging from the 
^bfid,our observero examined the barome^, and found 
thstt : tbe menmry had fallen to the height of 18 inches ; 
the wSirmoiiieter shovrod a temperature of 45 degrees 
Flabri^nheit. The height of the balloon above the level 
#ihe sea wiMi then 14, 200 feet At the moment of 
doud, M. Bsrral made pbUurlsoopIc 


observation, which established a foot foreseen by M. 
Arago, that the fight reflected from the surface of the 
clouds was unpolarised fight, 

The continued and somewhat considerable fall of the 
barotfietcr informed the observers that their ascent still 
continued to bo rapid. The rain which had previously 
fallen, and which wetted the balloon, and saturated the 
cordage forming” the network, had now ceased, or, to 
speak more correctly, the balloon had passed above the 
region in which the rain prevailed. The strong action 
of the sun, and almost complete dryness of the air in 
which the vast machine now floated, caused the evapo- 
ration of the moisture which enveloped it. The cordage, 
on the balloon becoming dry, and thus relieved of a 
certain weight of liquid, was aflected as though a quan- 
tity of ballast had been thrown out, and it darted 
upwards with increased velocity. 

It was within one minute of eleven when the ob- 
servers, finding the barometer cease the upward motion, 
and finding that the machine oscillated round a posi- 
tion of equilibrium by noticing the hearing of the sun, 
deemed the epoch favourable tbr another series of 
observations. The barometer indicated that the bal- 
loon had attained the enormous height of 19,700 feet. 
The moisture which had invested the thermometer had 
frozen upon it, and obstructed, for the moment, obser- 
vations with it. It was while M. Barral was occupied 
in wiping the icicles from it, that, turning his eye 
upwards, he beheld what would have been sufficient to 
have made the stoutest heart quail with fear. 

To explain the catastrophe which at this moment, 
and at nearly 20,000 feet above the surface of the earth, 
and about a mile above the highest strata of the clouds, 
menaced the veyagers, we must recur to what we have 
already stated in reference to the balloon and the net- 
work. As it was intended to ascend to an unusual 
altitude, it was of cjourse known that in consequence 
of the highly-rarefied state of the atmosphere, and its 
very much diminished pressure, the gas contained in 
the balloon would have a groat tendency to distend, and 
consequently space must be allowed for the play of this 
efiect. The balloon, therefore, at starting, was not 
nearly filled with gas, and yet, as we have explained, it 
very nearly filled the network which enclosed it. Is it 
not strange that some among the scientific men present 
did not foresee that when it would ascend into a higlily- 
rarefied atmosphere it would necessarily distend itself 
to such a magnitude that the netting would he utterly 
insufficient to contain it? Such efiect, so strangely 
unforeseen, now disclosed itself practically realised to 
the astonished and terrified eyes of M. Barral. 

The balloon, in fact, had so swelled, as not only com- 
pletely to fill the netting which covered it, but to force 
its way, in a frightful manner, through the hoop under 
it, from which the car and the voyagers were suspended. 
In short, the inflated silk protruding downwards through 
the hoop, now nearly touched the heads of the voyagers. 
In tills emergency the remedy was sufficiently obvious. 
The valve must be opened, and the balloon breathed, so 
as to relieve it from the over-inflation. Now it is well 
known that the valve in this machine is placed in a 
sort of sleeve, of a length more or less considerable, 
connected with the lower part of the balloon, tlirough 
which sleeve the string of the valve passes. M. Barral, 
on looking for this sleeve, found that it had disap- 
peared. Further search showed that the balloon being 
awkwardly and improperly placed in the enclosing net- 
workt the valve-sleeve, instead of hkngiog clear of the 
hoop, had been gathered up in the network above the 
hoop; 80 that, to reach it, it would have been neces- 
sary to have forced a passage between the inflated silk 
and the hoop. 

Now here it must be observed that such an incident 
could never have happened to the most commonly- 
practised balloon exhibitor, whose first measure, before 
leaving the ground, would be to seoiire aoo^s to, and 
the play of, the valte. This, however, was in the pre- 
sent ease fatally overlooked. It was, in fine, xmw quite 
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apparent that either of two eflfhcts must speedily ensue 
—namely, eitlier the car and the voyagers would ' be 
buried in the inflated silk which was desceuding Upon 
them, and thus they would be sufToibated ; or t§at the 
force of distension must burst the balloon. If a rupture 
were to take place in that part immediately over the 
car, then the voyagers would be suffocated by an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen ; if it should take place at a superior 
part, then the balloon, rapidly discharged of its gas, 
would be precipitated to the earth, and the destruction 
of its occupants rendered inevitable. 

Under these circumstances, the voyagers did not lose 
their presence of mind, but calmly considered their 
situation, and promptly decided upon the course to be 
adopted. M. Barrel climbed up the side of the car, and 
the network suspending it, and forced his way through 
. the hoop, so as to catch hold of the valve-sleeve. In 
this operation, however, he was obliged to exercise a 
force which produced a rent in a part of the silk below 
the hoop, and immediately over the car. In a moment 
the hydrogen gas issued with terrible force from the 
balloon, and the voyagers found themselves involved in 
an atmosphere of it. Respiration became impossible, 
and they were nearly suffocated. A glance at the baro- 
meter, however, showed them that they were falling to 
the ground with the most fearful rapidity, lluring a 
few moments they experienced all the anguish attend- 
ing asphyxia. From this situation, however, they were 
relieved more speedily than they could then have ima- 
gined possible i but Ihe cause which relieved them soon 
became evident, and inspired them with fresh terrors, 

M. Barral, from the indications of the barometer, 
knew that they were being precipitated to the surface 
of the earth with a velocity so prodigious, that the 
passage of the balloon through the atmosphere dispelled 
the mass of hydrogen with which they had been sur- 1 
rounded. It was nevertheless evident that the small 
rent which had been produced in the lower part of the 
balloon, by the abortive attempt to obtain access to the 
valve, could not have been the cause of a fall so rapid. 

M. Barral accordingly proceeded to examine the 
external surface of the balloon, as far as it was visible 
from the car, and, to his astonishment and terror, he 
discovered that a rupture had taken place, and that a 
rent was made about five feet in length along the 
equator of tlie machine, through which of course the 
gas was now escaping in immense quantities. Here was 
the cause of the frightful precipitation of the descent, 
and a source of Imminent danger in the fall. M. Barral 
promptly decided on the course to be taken. 

It was resolved to check the descent by the disidiarge 
of the ballast, and every other article of weight. But 
this process, to be effectual, required to be conducted 
with considerable coolness and skill. They were some 
thousand feet above the clouds. If the ballast were 
dismissed too soon, the balloon must again acquire a 
perilous velocity before it would reach the earth. If, 
on the other hand, its descent were not moderated in 
time, its fall might become so precipitate as to be un- 
governable. Nine or ten sand -bags being therefore 
reserved for the last and critical moment, all the rest of 
the ballast was discharged. The fall being still fright- 
fiilly rapid, the voyagers cast out, as they descended 
through the clopd already mentioned, every article of 
weight which they had, among which were the blankets 
and woollen clothing which they had brought to cover 
them in the upper regions of the atmosphere, tlieir 
shoes, several bottles of wine, all, in flne^save and ex- 
cept the tdiilosophical instruments* These they regarded 
as the soldier does his flag, not to be surrendered save 
with life. M. Bixio, when about to throw over a trifling 
apparatus called an aspirator, composed of copper, and 
filled with waiter, was forbidden by M. Bar^ and 
obeyed the injunction. 

They soon einer^d (torn the lower stratum of the 
cloud, through which they had fallen tn lels than two 
minutes, having taken fitoti minutes to asoend through 
it. The earth was now in sight, and they wore drop- 


ping upon it like a stone. Every weighty article had 
been dismissed except the nine sand-bags, which had 
been designedly reserved to break the shock on arriving 
at the surface. They observed that they were directly 
over some vine-grounds near Ijagny, in the departopent 
of the Seine and Marne, and could distinctly see a 
number of labourers engaged in their ordinary toll, who 
regarded with unmeasured astonishment the enormous 
object about to drop upon them. It was only when 
they arrived at a few hundred feet from the surface that 
the nine bags of sand were dropped by M. Barral, and 
by this mancBuvTo the lives of the voyagers were pro- 
bably saved. The balloon reached the ground, and the 
car struck among the vines. Happily tlie wind was 
gentle; but gentle ns it was, it was sufficient, acting 
upon the enormous surface of the balloon, to drag the 
car along the ground, as if it were drawn by fiery and 
ungovernable horses. Now arrived a moment of difll- ' 
culty and danger, which also had been foreseen and 
provided for by M. .BarrnJ. If either of the voya^rs 
had singly leaped from the car, the V^^hoon, lightened 
of so much weight, would dart up again into the mr. 
Neither voyager would consent then to purcliase his 
own safety at the risk of the other. M. Barral, there- 
fore, threw his body half down from the car, laying^ . 
hold of the vine-stakes as he was dragged along, and 
directing M. Bixio to hold fast to his feet. In this way 
the two voyagers, by their united bodies, formed a sort 
of anchor, the arms of M. Barral playing the part of 
the fluke, and the body of M. Bixio that of the cable. 

In this way M. Barral was liragged over a portion of 
the vineyard rapidly, without any other injury than a 
scratch or contusion of the face, produced by one of 
the vine-stakes. The labourers just referred to mean ; 
while collected, and pursued the balloon, and flttflly, 
succeeded in securing it, and in liberating the voyagers, 
whom they afterwards tlmnked for the bottles of excel- 
lent wine which, as they supposed, had fallen from the 
heavensj and which, wonderful to relate, had not been 
broken from the iall, although, as has been stated, they 
bad been discliarged above the clouds. The astonish- 
ment and perplexity of the rustics can be imagined on 
seeing these bottles drop in the vineyard. 

The entire descent from the altitude of 20,000 feet 
was effected in seven minutes, being at the average rate 
of fifty fcfet per second. 

The same parties made a second ascent, and, strange 
to say, in the same crazy vehicle. In this voyage, how- 
ever, they were able to make a number of observations 
valuable to science, a detail of which will be found in 
the authority whence we draw these particulgrs. On 
this occasion they attained the height of 23,000 feet. 
At this elevation the cold was excessive. The thermo- 
I meters ceased to give indications, the mercury falling 
I in nearly all of them into the bulbs. They had not 
j been graduated for the purpose of showing a tempera- 
ture so low, and it was inferred that at this moment 
the temperature could not have been more tlian 1 degreo 
above the freezing-point of mercury. The hands .and 
feet of the voyagers were benumbed by this inteitSe 
cold, but no other inconyenienco ensued; vespii^tipa 
was perfectly free, and there were neither pj^hs in the 
ears nor bleeding at the nose. There ivaS| therefore, 
no physiological indication of having approached that 
limit at which the vital functions might nht continue 
uninterrupted. This experiment, therefore^ supplies ho 
data from which we can infer what the obstacles may 
be which will limit the future ran^ observers in the 
atmosphere. What will impose a limit on their ascent? 
Will it be the intensity of the cold, or the absence of 
the jpressure of the air which will arrest the functions? 
Will it be the balloon which wiU cease to have buoy- 
ancy, or the observer who will he incapable of accom- 
panying it ? Of these qaestionB tre have at present no 
certain solution. 

A rent in the ballooh, as on the former occasion, 
prevented the aiiTononts frto extending their journey 
upwards, and they were reluctantly compelled to take a 
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idwnWwd diretifcibn. The descent was made in safety ; 
btit some of the instruments were broken, and the ex- 
cursion, tbougli far from being useless to science, was 
n»ueh ' less satisfactory than it would have been had 
ah the usual |irecautions been employed. 

A VOICE FROM AUSTRALIA FELIX. 

This is a plain voice, but a strong one. It speaks 
downright English, but jrith no more refinement than 
affectation ; and what if ^ants in the niceties of lan- 
guage and modulation, it makes up for in truth and 
heartiness. It is the voice of Matthew Harris,* a 
working-man, whoso usual materials are iron and tin ; 
and it comes across tlie ocean from Melbourne, Port 
Philip, to a firiend ill London, to tell, for the benefit, 
not of his calling, but his class, wliat hap such emi- 
grants as himself may really expect to meet with in 
Australia Felix. Matthew Harris is a Cornish man, 
but appears to'tiave worked in London, and to have 
gone forth with his family to push his fortune at the 
antipodes, on funds advanced to him by a benefit society. 
This says something for bis respectability at the outset ; 

■ the internal evidence of his written message shows 
that ho is a sturdy self-relying Loudon operative— *one 
who will not be put upon, but wdio is willing to work 
hftrd for a fair remuneration. He has no superstitious 
respect for books. He has been deceived in many things 
by the printed accounts of Australia he had read ; and 
he therefore writes home to let people know the truth 
of the matter, and to tell them plainly what sort of 
fibtartWry Australia is, and what are the chances it offers 
to a mau who carries into it cither capital or industry. 
Of the former, the share of Matthew Harris was but 
limited, arriving as he did with bis family at Port Philip, 
and only the sum of L.5, 178. Cd. in bis pocket. 

The voyage out w^e shall pas? over in a few words, 
for we presume it was not greatly different from other 
! voyages. Our operative suggests that only half the usual 
quantity of biscuit should be allowed to passengers, and 
the rest made up with flour — biscuit being rarely eaten 
at sea, except wlien steeped, or cooked anew in the form 
of pudding. He remarks likewise that the emigrants 
should possess among them scales, and weights, to 
ascertain that tlicy really receive the quantity of pro- 
visions mentioned in the regulations, which he thinks 
is not the case at present with regard to any article 
whatever. He advises them to provide for themselves, 
as they can afford, a very small store of the following 
articles— bacon or ham, cheese, flour, potatoes, oatmeal, 
onions, salt (only rock-salt being, allowed by the ship), 
pepper, jam, wine, and brandy. Thick warm clotiiing is 
always requisite, and an additional supply of bedding. 

In emigrant ships it. is customary to appoint some 
of the passengers constables, to look after the doings of 
the rest ; but this is an office which Matthew Harris 
pronoances, from personal experience, to be the most 
disagreeable that can well be imagined. As fur the 
disagreeahles of the weather and the sea, these have 
no antidote; but their endurance for five months at a 
•Wretch must be capital training for the pilgrims of the 
■; ahtip^ It may be supposed what a happy revulsion 
occurs at the close of the voyage; and the 
; extract from his journal will show that it 

Shared in by our friend, while it will serve 
I of his manner :— four c*dock.^ 

against. US. since I last wrote, but. now'- 
l>ay of ■Fort-.3?hilipin sight' 
t jthrougb ■. one ....mass of. fish— for I 

I «uhh-dt U in the form' of atais,' 


and much like jelly, but appears to have but little loco- 
motion. Oar anchors are now over our bows, and the 
signal for the pilot going up. All faces are bright, and 
joyful at the prospect of being at our anchorage in the 
course of the night None but those like us can form an 
idea of the pleasure we feel in the closing scene of our 
long and tiresome voyage, and of which 1 shall here 
close my remarks. Those who may have the chance to 
read these lines will, I trust, excuse the many imiKT- 
fections of the whole, written as it was on my knees, 
and amid the rolling of the vessel and the roar of the 
elements, the crying of the children, and the sick 
retching of iny fellow -passengers. But all, I hope, is 
now at an end, as the laud of our adoption is in sight. 
AnienU 

When the ship was at length safely moored, the con- 
stables were paid L.2 each for the performance, during 
seventeen weeks, of their disagreeable and laborious 
duties ; and the deck was then turned into a fair for 
the purchase and sale of labour. The greater number 
of the emigrants wxre hired by employers; and the 
next day the ship was cleared of the wliole of her living 
freight in the midst of a torrent of rain. On arriving 
at the government depot, Matthew Harris found it * not 
so well as a stable,’ and without a fireplace of any kind, 
while he and his family were drenched to the skin, and 
their beds and bedding saturated with rain. Under such 
circumstances, he turned away from the inhospitable 
depot, and at once took a little dwelling of his own, and 
began hoUBekce|j^ing on his capital of L.5, 17 b. 6d. This 
was fortunate; for the rain became an inundation, a 
portion of the town was flooded, human lives were lost, 
and Imndreds of bullocks, thousands of sheep, and fowls 
; without number, drowned. Such was the debut of this 
working-man in Australia; and it is highly creditable 
to him that, in the midst of his endeavours to obtain 
employment, and of his hhlrd labour when he did obtain 
it, lie should have found time for observation and in- 
quiry, and for recording their results on paper. We 
shall adopt liis arrangement of the subjects he touches 
upon ; for Matthew Harris has a clear methodical head 
of his own. 

The Country. — It does not look like' the desert it in i 
great part is, but has a highly civilised appearance, , 
consisting of vast plains interspersed with fine trees i 
and beautifully-wooded hills, almost all of which are ' 
fit for cultivation. Home of the mountains within view 
of Port Thilip look like recently-extinguished volcanoes, j 
and resemble in shape a beehive flattened at the top. ' 
They are well adapted for the vine. The Trains are in , 
many places without stones, and composed of earth fine j 
enough to pass through a small sieve. Such lands are : 
ploughed only once iu four years, and then suffered to , 
fall back into waste. They would not defray the ex- | 
pease of manure, and are not naturally as rich as is | 
rejiorted in England. The bush is simply a forest of | 
well-grown trees, from two to ten feet in diameter, and i 
planted by nature widely enough apart to admit of ; 
cattle feeding between them. Immediately around Port 
Philip the ground is low, and liable to inundation ; but 
within a mile of the town are rich 'meadows, where 
numerous herds of cattle are seen in excellent condition. 
The rivers afford good water, and are covered with 
waterfowl. Flies are a detestable nuisance both in 
and out of doors, and mosquitoes, iiiore especially in 
damp situations, can only he kept off by a lighted pipe 
in the mouth, or by burning ^ied eow-dung in tlie 
houses. Ants, biting spiders ^ about the size of the 
palm of the hand,* and grasshoppers, flying from your 
feet as you walk on the graSs in ah endless stream, are 
the other insect torments. 

0ima&.-^Report8 at home are too favourable on this 
Buiyect; for the temperature is so variable, that after 
fryiug>in 105 degrees in the sha^, you may in half an 
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hour bo shivering in a cold wind. Butt when the wind 
is hot too, it is scarcely endurable. Such are the land- 
winds, which blow' occasionally for three days at a stretch. 
There is likewise a dust-wind, which raises floe 
particles from the soil, and forms a kind of palpabie 
mist which the eye cannot penetrate to a greater dis- 
tance than thirty yards, ‘ On the wjole, the weather 
is much more changeable than in England, and conso- 
ipicntly cannot Iks so healthy. I have this fact from 
Dr (.rfceves, our mayor, and an old resident, with whom 
I am very familiar, in consequence of my connection 
with him as an Odd Fellow, Therefore, from such 
authority, I think the lie can be given to the report of 
this country being more healthy than England. In 
fact a visit to the cemetery will show tliat the great 
majority of deaths is between thirty and forty.* Many 
deaths take place from excessive drinking of cold ivater, 
an indulgence whicli the hot and dust winds account 
for easily enough. Consumption, contrary to the re- 
ceived opinion in England, is not uncommon; and 
insanity, whether owing to the cx(;itement of emigrat- 
ing, to separation from friends, or to the lonely life of 
the bush, is more frequent than at home. 

J/ousM and Ilome-tenis. — This is a subject which is 
usually passed over by the English .publications, but 
it is one of very great importance to emigrants. The 
iiouses of the working-classes generally are of wood, 
and so rudely constructed, that they would not let in 
any place, in England. The dwelling inhabited by our 
informant was built by an agricultural labourer, and 
could not possibly have cost more than L.2() ; yet the 
rent was 5s. 6d. per week. It was of a better class tliar 
many Imndrcds in Melbourne, consisting of two rooms 
f<jrnied by stakes driven into the ground, and boarded 
round with shingles. The chinks of the wooden lloor 
absorbed anything that was spilt ; and during rain all 
the tubs, basins, plates, &c. in the house were in 
requisition to catch the water from tlie ceiling. Siieli 
constructions, and even those of a better destjription, 
were a source of great wealth to those who were fortu- 
nate enough to purchase the "ground w'hen it was cheap. 
Now, however, the frontage in any tolerable street costs 
from L.2. to L.4, 17s. per foot; and to build w'oodeii 
houses has been prohibited by an act of council. No 
one will lay out money in building unless there is a 
strong probability of its being returned in about three 
years, and the heavy rent thus imposed upon the new- 
comer is a great drag at the outset. Mr Harris knew 
several small butchers, grocers, &c. who paid 258, per 
week for three Small basement rooms which could not 
have cost more than from L.40 to L,50, It is therefore 
a difhcult thing for a man without a little money to get 
on in town ; but with a little, there is no place in the 
world where success is more probable. 

Cost of Xirmy.— -Living, let folks say what they will, 
is not cheaper here than in London, as the follow- 
ing prices, if you take them in tlie average, will 
testify : — 

House-rent, supposing you to have a tolerable house, 
Tnay be stated at double the amount paid in England. 

Bread is 6tl. per quartern loaf, and Hour 208. per 
200 lbs. 

Meat, which is the cheapest of the necessaries, is from 
1 Id. to 2d. per lb. 

Coffee, 9d. pelf lb. ; tea, Is. per lb.; and sugar, did. 
peril). 

Water, for a moderate family, la. per week-brought 
to the house in barrels. . 

Firewood (one fire we presume), 2s^ 3d. per week. 

Ready-made clothes a little dearer, and the materials 
a great deal dearer, than in London, Shoe-meudiug 
double. 

Tobacco is 3ld. per 02 .; but the other stimulants 
must be totally abstained from by any one who desires 
to advance his fortunes ; beer being from 6d. to is. per 
ot; porter. Is.; rum, 6d. per.quartern (gill) gin, Is.; 
randy, Is. ; and wine at the Ehglish prices. 

On this subject Mr Harris is very severe 


upon the accounts published in England. He thinks 
highly of the colony, as will presently be seen, as a field 
of emigration ; and for that very reason he is sorry that 
any one should be drawn into it by highly-coloured 
statements, which can only result in disappointment 
to the individual, and unmerited vilification of the 
country. 

Tlie wages of persons employed in country work are 
as follows: — 

Farming men, from L.20 to L.30 per annum, with 
rations. These men work hard from sunrise to sunset. 

Gardeners receive about L.IO more. 

Rough carpenters, in the bush, L.28 to L.36 per 
annum. 

Country blacksmiths, L.30 to L..36 per annum. 

Butchers, L.l per week. 

General labourers, about L.25 per annum, with ra- 
tions*. 

Ill towns, where there are no rations, the scale is . 
different. 

Blacksmitlis receive 2 Is. to 30s. per jveek, and a few 
good workmen a little more. 

Carpenters, .368. per week; wheelwrights, 30s.; masons, 

40s.; tinplate- workers, 20s. to 30s.; and other mecha- 
j uica in similar proportion. [ , 

Bricklayers’ labourers, 24«, to 308. per week. ^ 

[ Female servants from L.IO to L.l. 5, and some few as 
much as L.18 a year. From these facts, it is concluded 
that men can Jo as well in the English towns as in 
Melbourne. 

lAihoiir Marhel. — It is a mischievous mistake to sup- 
pose that the labour market of Port Philip is under- 
stocked. On the contr.'iry, Mr Harris decl.ires that 
there is not half work enough for the claimants. 
Whence, then, the cry from the colony for more 
It arises from the wish to cheapen labour — to bring the 
rates below those mentioned above. The great number 
of transports with tickets of leave, and the constant 
flow of bounty emigrants, keep the market in a state of 
saturation; but many prefer going into the bush as : 
hut-keepers,, shepherds, and bullock-drivers, to accept- 
ing wiiat they consider to be inadequate wages. Our 
inh>rmant, wlio was a respectable mechanic in London, 
was four weeks on shore before he obtained employ- 
ment, and tliDii it was only as a labourer to wheel wood 
and fill carts. In the course of a week he was taken 
into a smithy on the strength of a recommendation 
which his employer could not well disregard ; but other 
persons, as competent as himself, were not so fortunate. 

One individual, a coach-maker and wheelwright— both 
good businesses in Melbourne — after seeking employ- 
ment for seven weeks, was fain to go into the hush as 
a kind of rough carpenter and general workman for 
L,25 per annum, while his wife acted as cook for the 
family. This man’s wages at home were 30s. per week, 
and ills wife kept a little grocery shop. 

The worst market to dispose of labour in is on board 
ship ; and for the obvious reason, that the immigratitf 
are ignorant of the wages tlicy ought to receive. This 
ignorance is studiously kept up — we would fain hope 
this a mistake— by the authorities, who prevent oyen n 
sister visiting a brother on board till the engAgeiiaents 
arc made. Ships are sometimes kept in this ^te 
of quarantine for many days, till arrangements li^n be 
made for the labour fair. 

Although emigration to Port Philip Is any- 
thing but advantageous to many poor emigrants <if the 
classes to be hereafter mentioned, those who bring with 
them a little money are sure to torn it, by means of 
judicious management, to excellent account House- 
building is a profitable investment ; and so liV^wise is 
buying land, in the prescribed sections df 640 acres, 
and selling it again in ten-acre dlotments, Por this 
land the speculator pays from |!i;l to L.3 per acre, and 
not unfrequently makes double Or treble the amount in 
one or two years. Midtlieiir Hanis is of opinion that 
by entering into a business union, fifty families y^ith 
only L.100 each; might arrive at independence in a very 
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fi^ rears. THiey might purchase and stock a section 
within a dozen miles of Melbourne, and take it in turn to 
watch the docks. In tliree years they would bo able to 
purchase another section. The capital mentioned would 
be sufficient to supply the wants of all till a return was 
made from their estate* 

Capital is the one thing needful here ; and unless 
importations of money take place> the sooner that 
of labour ceases the better. Already nine ^ tenths of 
the transactions in the colony are carried on by 
means of small notes, and even the corporation can- 
not borrow money for the city improvements at less 
than 10 per cent. A brewer told our informant that 
he had received an estimate for certain benedcial al- 
terations in his brewery, but that ho hesitated at the 
amount, which was L.1500. ‘The fact is/ said he, *I 
cannot lay out that money without being sure of its 
return in three years, winch is the increase the same i 
funds would bring in many other kinds of investment/ 
Mr Harris examined the estimate, and found it not 
less than L.800^above the sum he himself would have 
charged if he haa possessed the necessary appliances. 

These extravagant charges are imitated by the small ^ 
tradesman ; for the possession of a shop of any kind is 
in its way a capital, and has a certain command of the 
^'%urket. On this subject Matthew Harris, moneyless 
as he was, dreamed morning, noon, and night, and he 
determined to be a smith on his own account. He would | 
think of no furniture till he could make it himself. He 
would in the meantime be satisded with a vice-bench 
of his own construction for a table, and his boxes for | 
seats; and he had already made a bedstead with his own | 
strong and willing hands, to keep his wife, who was 
near her condnement, from sleeping on the door. As 
Vjwirneyroan, he knew he would have no chance, a 
bricklayer’s labourer being as well oil as most skilled 
mechanics. He knew an engineer who was glad to 
obtain employment at 288. a week ; and ho had himself 
been offered 248. to superintend the machinery of a 
malting establishment. Bather than submit to that, he 
would betake himself to the bush. 

Cosies of the Colony , — The principle of social repulsion 
and attraction is as strong here as in India. English 
hold by English, Scotch by Scotcli, Irish by Irish ; and 
in religion, as in everything else, you must belong to 
‘ our people’ if you would hope fur encouragement. All 
sects are assisted alike from the colonial funds, accord- 
ing to the number of the congregation; but never- 
theless, the anti-state-church cry is as derce at the 
antipodes as in England. 

-There are two steam-engine factories, 
employing together about ISO hands; but the principal 
part of the work consists in press-making for pressing 
wool, and boilers for melting down sheep. There are 
likewise a few tan-yards, and about twenty hands em- 
ployed in ship-building. The wheelwright’s business, 
however, with which is conjoined smith -work, is the 
most erbwded^in every street there being at least one i 
establishtneet, and in some three or four. The cause of 
this is the great demand for carts and drays, which the 
farmers come to town to purchase. The melting-down 
establishments, however, are the most peculiar of all. 
At some of these places 100 men are employed, and they 
are capable of melting down and barrelling off upwards 
of 1500 sheep per day. Meat is of course of little value 
^here •. you may obtain the finest legs of mutton for 6d. 
’^he offal is sold for manure. The men's wages are ISs. 
g?r Wk, with board and lodging. The large dairy 
l^s may likewise be, mentioned, where women are 
employed in milking the cows. The feeding of these 
costs but a trifle, and yet milk and ^eese are 
ie qea^:4^^ London. 

looks like the capital ot an 
. You see hundreds of tons of wool brought 
season, in drays drawn by eight, 
of it perhaps corn'll^' 
miles in the bush. These drays 
for the farmers and- 


their servants, and it is in this the great interior traffic { 
consists. As for imported goods, large auction-rooms 
are open every day for their disposal, and it often 
happens that they do not fetch the English price. The 
shojM in the principal streets am as good as those of 
the best towns in England ; but^e publicans seem to 
drive the most filpurishing trade. They number about 
200, each paying an annual license of L.80. Their 
chi^ enstomers are the paid-off bushmen and farmers. 
The best of the fine buildings is the Catholic Cathedral. 
There is also a handsome infirmary, a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, a lodge of the Manchester Odd Fellows, three of 
the London Odd Fellows, one of the Friendly Brctlircn, 
and two co-operative land societies, in which a payment 
of L.18 entitles a member to ten acres of land, includ- 
ing the expense of title-deeds. There are poor-laws 
here, and a society of ladies, who visit the houses of the 
poor, and administer the required relief from private 
subscriptions. There are of course courts of law and 
justice ; Uie latter of which are administered by equity 
judges, and by magistrates composed of the most respect- 
able merchants. Finally, there are three newspaiiers 
—two published daily, and one three times a week. 

The roads in the interior are mere tracks made by 
the wheels of the drays, mid travelling, therefore, is out 
of the question in wet iveather. The want of inns is 
made up for by a law which compels all housekeepers 
and farmers in the bush to lodge and feed travellers 
gratuitously. Our informant knew many wayfarers 
who had journeyed 700 miles without any other means 
of support than this. 

should Comcy and who shxndd Stay at Home , — 
Having now briefly glanced at ‘everything necessary 
to be known,* Matthew Harris concludes by declaring 
luB opinion as to the class of emigrants the colony will 
suit. 

No one should think of Port Philip who has n per- 
manent employment and moderate means for himself 
and family at home; and no one whoso mind is not 
made up to endure, without flinching, perhaps for a 
series of years, every poBsiole inconvenience both social 
and domestic. 

Agricultural labourers will do better than in England ; 
and likewise mechanics who have no permanent living 
at home, and who will not object to go into the bush. 
Even persons who have steady employment, but who 
are burthened with a large family of children under 
seventeen, will do well to emigrate, provided they will 
condescend to the bush in the absence of anytliing 
better. Lazy men, and fathers with laZy sons, will find 
plenty of congenial situations here: such as those of 
shepherds, hut -keepers, bullock -drivers, &c. where 
qnergy would be thrown away. Finally, capitalists, 
large and small, may come, and welcome ; but no capi- 
talist will benefit himself by coming unless he is 
habitually wary, and has business habits. 

The prudent man who has money enougli to speculate, 
or to set himself up as a master in his trade, can hardly 
fail to do well ; but for all others the bush offers the 
only means of arriving at independence. In the bush, 
a man and his wife (the latter as cook) might save 
enough in a few years to purchase a small ferm. With 
children, the rations would nearly feed the femily ; and 
the produce of a few cows, pigs, and fowls, which they 
would be permitted to keep, would increase the amount 
of wages by about one-half. In a few years this flour- 
ishing family would take ot buy a piece of ground, or 
invest their savings in cattle; and when the boys 
reached the age of fifteen or sixteen, they would teceire 
as good wages and as large rations as tiheir fether. * It is 
true the hut they would live in,:^vided by the fanner, 
would consist of nothing more than a tew poles driven 
into the ground, and coveted srith the bark of the gum- 
tree, with a hole in the roof to let out the smoke $ but 
it is wonderful how comfortable eten a tenement of this 
kind can be made by persons who will lay out a little 
labour upon it. The oush life ti solitary enough of 
OQiinerbttt Matthew HitfHfe who 
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found it exceedingly agreeable; and at anyrate it it 
the only road in AuBtralia S'elix which has any chance 
of conducting the poor to independence. 

really a pretty drama; I’ll secure hina a seat in the 
stage-box!* 

So saying, ho called a sergeant, one of the bravest, 
and withal one of the dullest fellows in the army, and 
said, * Firbach, you will lead ibis gentleman to the spot 
from^ whence he will have the best view of Dantzic *. yon 
understand? on the glacis, opposite the bastion Of Bis* 
chof'sberg.’ 

‘ Yes, marshal,* replied the grenadier, moving on. 

‘ I thank you, marshal,* said Denon, as ho prepared 
to follow his guide. 

‘ Thank me for nothing,* muttered Ij(ifebvre between 
his teeth. ‘ So,* thought he, * the Emperor distrusts me, 
and sends a spy to my camp ! A rascally policeman, 

I’ll be bound ! He thought to deceive me with his plans 
and drawings, as if, indeed, Bonaparte were a child that 
wanted pictures to amuse biinl 1 fancy I’ll give my 
gentleman. Monsieur Denon, as he calls himseif, quite 
enough of his trade. I’ll teach him how to stand tiro 1 

I’d give a day’s pay for the iileasure of seeing him run 
away from the bullets ! ’ ^ * 

Meantime Denon and bis guide walked rapidly on- 
wards. They soon crossed the line, and camo within 
range of the cannon on the forts, which at that mo- 
ment were keeping up a most animated interchange of 
civilities with the Frencli batteries. Balls and bullets 
whistled about the heads of the artist and the grenadier, 
and the soil on which they trod was deeply furrowed 
by projectiles of various kinds. Precisely at the spot 
where the missiles were flying thickest Firbach paused, 
and told Denon that they were now arrived at the point 
indicated by the marshal. Without making any remark, 
the artist stepped into a hollow dug by the passage of a 
bomb,. and whose raised edge formed a sort of desk; he 
then calmly opened his portfolio, took out his jiiWflT 
and began to sketch. 

His brave guide looked at him with astonishment. 

‘ A pleasant place,* said he, * to stand in and admire 
the landscape ! ’ Then seeing that Denon w'as pursuing 
his employment very leisurely — ‘ Comrade,* said he, 

‘ will you remain hero long ? * 

‘ Why do you ask ? ’ 

* Why — why? Just because *tis too hot hero to bo 
quite agreeable.* 

‘ Do you think so ? Then don’t let me detain you. 
You can return to the camp, and when 1 shall have 
finished, I shall easily find my way back.* 

‘ Adieu then, monsieur ; au revoir 1 * So saying, the 
grenadier walked off, nothing loth, to rejoin his com- 
pany, whose dinner was just served. 

Marshal Lefebvre meantime had had much business 
to transact At the end of two hours bo suddenly 
recollected Firbach and Denon. ‘ What ! ’ exclaimed 
he, ‘not yet returned? It would really annoy me to 
have one of my brave fellows meet death by the side : 
of a spy ! ’ 

* Firbach, at all events, is in a high state of prOsor* 

vation,’ said an aide-de-camp: ‘I saw him just nouf 
refreshing himself at the canteen.* • 

‘Then the other must have fallen? Well, well, 
joke was certainly rather too practical. I should ^ave. 
preferred bis taking back bis report to BonapOrtei;. 
it can’t be helped ; a spy, after all, is no great loss.!* 

‘fioerrf/’ cried the aide-de-camp, who wat looking 
through a spyglass; ‘here’s the very ilvalkiDg 

quietly towards us, as if the bullets were so many Aoa- 
bofutl' 

‘Is it possible that the Mow can have stood ever 
since between the batteries? Where’s Firbach? Gall 
him to me.' 

The grenadier came, and related exactly what had 
passed. Just as he had finished, Denon arrived. It 
was pleasant to see the warixi-hearted marshal run to 
meet the artist, grasp both his hands, and exclaim, 

‘ No ; you*re not a spy, but a really brave honest fellow. 

1 mistook you, Monsieur Denon, and hope you will for* 
give me. Take sket(^0r under a show of shot ani 
shelir ’Tis ten thnes a ^ater Ibat than headh^ h: 

THE MARSHA* AND THE ARTIST. 
When Marshal LefebTre, in 1807, invested Dantzic, the 
celebrated engineer Boutmard put it in a condition to 
sustain a regular siege. General Ealkreuth, over whom 
Bousmard exercised much influence, had under his com- 
mand a ganrison of twelve thousand Prussians and three 
Russian battalions. For the attack, Marshal Lefebvre 
led on a mixed multitude of French, Poles, and Germans, 
to the number of sixteen thousand. lie always showed 
his soldiers an example of modesty and courage : the 
marshal of the Empire never forgot that he had risen 
from the rankS} but was always foremost in mounting a 
breach, or leading on a forlorn-hope. 

Two months, however, passed on, and Dantzic con- 
tinued impregnable. It was not certainly an unreason- 
ably long time to spend in reducing so strong a placo, 
yet Napoleon became impatient. He who had astonished 
the universe with the rapidity of his invasions and con- 
quests, and who had recently reduced the kingdom of 
Prussia to obedience in seven weeks, had some right 
to complain of Lefehvre*6 tardiness. From his camp at 
Finkenstein he surveyed the whole of Europe, moved 
Turkey, threatened Russia, looked at England with 
impotent displeasure, concluded treaties with Germany, 
sent forth his commands, and raised soldiers wherever 
and wheiicver he willed, and amid all this he could not, 
without manifest impatience, think of tlic siege of 
Dantzic. 

' WhaFs Lefebvre about ? What is lie doing ? I don’t 
understand his dallying.’ Such were the Emperor’s 
abrupt exclamations. Whenever a despatch from the 
marshal arrived, containing an account of the local 
difficulties of the siege, Napoleon would give it a rapid 
glance of his eagle eye, and then throwing it down con- 
temptuously, would say — * Stuff! “deuce take the Al- 
satian and his fine descriptive style 1 * 

* Denon/ said the Emperor one day, addressing his 
fiivourite artist, ‘ I must know how matters are progress- 
ing at Dantzic. Go thither immediately, present your- i 
seif to the marshal, and bring me back a drawing of 
the place. 1 depend on you. Go ! ’ 

In n quarter of au hour after the delivery of this im- 
perial mandate, Denon was on the road to Dantzic with 
his pencils and portfolio, lie was now upwards of 
sixty years old, and had sojourned with Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. at Versailles, with Frederick tlie Great at 
Potsdam, with Catherine II. at St Petersburg, and with 
Voltaire at Ferney. Since the memorable Egyptian 
expedition, he had followed the footsteps of Napoleon. 
At Eylau a ball struck a piece of ordnance close to the 
Emperor, and killed three men. Denon, who had learned 
on the soil of the Pharaohs to draw from nature in the 
midst of the stormiest battle, without thinking of danger 
or caring for risk, just then approached calmly, with 
his sketching materials in his hand* 

• I was just thinking of you,’ said the Emperor ; ‘but 
you must retire, Denon— too much peril here for your 
head, and too much smoko for your eyes.’ Napoleon 
forgot nothing; the artist’s perfect coolness at Eylau was 
present to his mind when no sent him to bring back a 
miUta^ plan of pfimtzic; 

Arrived at the outoosts of the besieging arinyy Denon 
asked au au(^noQ of tlm marshidi and told his errand. 
Lefebvre, who knew little^ and cared less, about the cha- 
racter and talents of his visitor, did not give him credit 
for good faith, but believed that he oame with some 
sinister design. He measured tho artist leisurdy with 
an unfriendly eye^ and then in a tone o{ irony said, ‘Ah, 
ah, so monsieur wants to see Dantzio P Eb wants to 
inspect the state of the siege ibr himsetf 1 WeU, ’tis 
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i charge sword irt hand. The EmiJcror )m comimMioned 
you .to take back an exact deflcri^tion of the place: 
already you Jmve aeen one side of it-r-forgive ine that 
it was the roughest— now 1 will show you the others 
myself. We will not leave a bastion or redoubt un- 
visited ; and 1 hope you will grant me your friendship 
in return for the esteem with which your valouf has 
inspired me.* 

Lefebvre kept his word : he conducted Denon to the 
best points of vieW) an<l could not sufficiently admire 
the artist’s sketches and steadiness of hand. Denon 
returned to Finkenstein ; and in a few days afterwards, 
on the 24th of May 1807, Dantzic capitulated. General 
Kolkreuth obtained the same conditions that, fourteen 
years before, he had himself granted to the garrison of 
Mayencc. Lefebvre had him conducted with all honour 
to the outposts of the Prussian army ; and the ancient 
comrade of the great Frederick expressed his gratitude 
in an affectionate letter to the marshal. The conqueror 
received for n recompense the title of Duke of Dantzic ; 
so it is evident t|j|at the report of his proceedings brought 
by Denon was by no means calculated to lower Inm in 
the estimation of Napoleon. Lefebvre died at Paris in 
1820; and Denon, whose, v'ork on Egypt lias gained 
Jl^m an imperishable fame, expired at the same place, 
at an advanced age, in 1825. 


CONSUMPTION O? SMOKt:. 

Tliis often-wished- for but never realised improvement 
may now bo said to be effectually acliieved. We speak 
not from mere theory, but from actual obscrv’ation. A 
short time ago Messrs (Jliambcrs of Edinburgh erected n 
jjj|cw_^unincc and chimney for a ten-lior8e-i>ower stcam- 
engiue, which moves their printing machinery; and with 
a view to avert all challenge respecting smoke, they ap- 
I>lied Juckes’s patent smoke-consuming apparatus. This 
ajiparatus resembles nothing else of the kind. It consists 
of what may be called .an endless chain of btirs ; and this 
cliain of bars forms the bottonv of the furnace, on which 
the live coal blazes. The chain moves very slowly forward 
—not more than at the rate of an inch in the minute — 
from the front to the back of the furnace, carrying the fire 
along with it. At the back or bridge of the furnace tlic 
chain of bars moves round, and comes back beneath Thus 
it goes on endlessly from luoming to night. The apparatus 
is fixed on a carriage, wliich is run into its place on a 
species of railroad ; and tlie whole— that is, the wliole bot- 
tom of the furnace— can bo dragged in or out at pleasure, 
by which means every facility is presented for cleaning, 
renovation, &c. The chain of bars is moved by connecting 
gear from the steam-engine. The coal is laid on a hopper 
at the mouth of llie furnace, aud is carried forward by the 
bars, the depth coal that (mters being regulated by an 
iron door, which is depressed or raised like a sluice. The 
principle of smoke-consumption consists in the slow and 
regular admission of the coal. Instead of being heaved in 
with a shovel, so os to produce, continual gusts of smoke, 
it is admitted, as it were, by hairbreadths. The ignition 
is therefore little at a time; and what is raised 

having to go^over tU whole hriifhi fire Acyowd, it is nece^ , 
savibf comumed. Nothing gets up the chimney that is 
pcrceptibl© to the eye. The apparatus, wo arc told, has 
the further advantage of economising fuel and attendance, 
while it sustains the steam equally with the common prac- 
tice of firing. The great beauty of the whole thing, how- 
ever, is, that the smoke is consumed. We have seldom 
seen any process of art more simple, and yet more inge- 
nious and beautiful. It is the first instance, we believe, of 
Juckes’s patent being applied in Scotland ; and the work- 
ing of the apparatus is well worth seeing. With a judicious 
application of such apparatus, we do not see why towns 
should any longer be tortured wdth murky clouds of smoke, 
db^uring the atmosphere, and damaging public healtli. 

: There, before our eyes, is a convincing proof that there 
nned be ho /smoke from furnaces. It is perhaps not going 
too ,s tliat henceforth, without detriment to 

am^ity, a irteam-enginc may l>e wrought in the most ele- 
gant, of our Wdtiaiee— anywhere the eyesight of otir 

most fa'^ldious arist^^ — Scotsman imvspap&ri^ [The 
above pai^raph was published upwards of a twelvemonth 
ago. It is etUl far hs the case of 


our printing-office is concerned. No smohe is emr seen to 
issue from the ^imneg, and, on a calculation as rigid as was 
attainable, the saving seems to he about one-twentieth iu 
the amount of fuel What difficulties and drawbacks there 
may be in respect of larger oonoeras we cannot say; hut, 
if the working of a ten-horse- power engine be at all a 
criterion, vre might safely assume that smoke is no longer 
an unavoidable nutsanco m connection with manufactories. 
—Ed. a E. y.] 

MADRID NEWSPAPERS. 

In form, size, price, and arrangement, they betray the 
prevailing weakness of Madrid, ww fanx air Parislen. The 
average price is about twelve reals a montli, about one 
penny sterling per diem. They are scarcely onc-fifth of 
the size of a London paper; ana the editors are obviously 
put to no trouble or expense in collecting authentic intelli- 
gence. It is therefore a grievous wrong to compare their 
cost invidiously with that of our journals, 'faking all things 
into consideration, the ‘Times’ is the cheapest article 
going — cheaper than your qinartcm loaf, even since the 
free- trade tariff. The bottom of each of these paiiers is 
I cut off from the rest, and called the ‘ folletin ’ (a manifest 
[ Gallicism), devoted to light literature, translations of Sue 
and the great Alexander of modem fiction. The pnlitic;jl 
articles apjicared to me to be as inferior to their French 
prototypes in vigour and spirit as to our ‘ Knglisli leaders ’ 
in knowledge and good sense. Fortunately for them, the 
iwlysyllabic and pleonastic gorgeousness of the Castilian ; 
idiom covers the poverty of me.ining, just as the manifold ! 
Castilian cloak covers a threadbare coat, or a too literal j 
sanH-eulottism. The grand topic of the day was llie U un- j 
gririan war, on wliich ground both parties joined battle, i 
and lied furiously. 'The Modertnloes w-ere not a whit 
lichind the rrogressist as in that, livery day the ‘ Tleraldo ’ j 
detailed grandiloquently the defeats of the rebels, and the ; 
‘ Clamor Publico * the triumphs of the patriots. To judge | 
from the articles to which they give insertion, ihcKe i 
journals must count largely on the ignoTance and credulity 
of their re.’iders. Tlio * Heraldo ’ was then publishing a ; 
series of verbose epistles from Italy, the writer of which ; 
illustrated the inarches and operations of the Spanish , 
forces by a profusion of passages, parallel or divergent, ; 
from the Latin classics, showing at every step his own 
consummate ignorance .and assurance. I remember in one 
letter he invoked our old friend Socrates in feigned rapture, ; 
.'IS ‘Mount Socrates, belovfed of Ovid and Prosperous i 
In the ‘ Clamor ’ I read another scries of letters, written i 
by a Spaniard from London, in which facts and inferences j 
wen; erpially false. The intelligent traveller gave a glow- 
ing description of Uegent’s Park, crowded every afternoon 
with the carriages of the nobility, each drawn by four : 
horses; of the Oi>era, wlicre brass buttons and npplanse 
were strictly forbidden; of the placards in the strt;cts, 
announcing that ‘the Rev. Wilkinson would repeat, for ' 
the fourth time, his favourite sermon on Justification by 
Faith,’ &c. Among his statistical facts he mentioned that 
,1500 persons had conimittcd suicido in ]!iOiidon alone j 
during the year 1IM8, and proceeded to account for it i 
after liis fasliion. In conclusion, he proved to his own i 
R.atisfaetion that ‘ tlie English arc far from being , so ad- ! 
vanced in iKilitical and social progress as — Nosotms ! ' I ' 
always thought ‘ La Patria ’ the calmest and most rational ' 
of all these prints, I had a good opportunity of forming ; 
a judgment, for nobody read it except myself,— C/ar/r*# 
Oaspac/io, i 

POETRY OP AP RICAN LANGUACES. j 

Among the Mongwees thunder is called * the sky’s gun j 
the morning ‘ the day’s child ; ’ and on^wlio has become j 
intoxic.ated is said to bo ‘ taken captive by rum.’ The 
Zulus call the twiliglit ‘ the eyelashes of tho sun ; ’ and 
they say of a man who has defrauded them, ‘ he has eaten 
mo up.’ The 'Missionary Advocate* tells of a native of 
Western Africa wdio visited America some years ngo, and 
when asked what hewouid call ioe, which he had never 
seen before, said, * Him be water fast asleep;^ and while 
riding in a railroad ear, when asked what name lie would 
give to the vehicle, replied, after some thought, ‘Him he 
one thimder mill.’— 'Cwbawofton Herald. 
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I CONFESSIONS OF AN ATTORNEY. 

I iJr.fiiDiis being the confiilential advisers, attorneys are 
! tlie ‘confessors* of modern England; and the revela- 
tions — delicate, serious, not unfreqnently involving 
life as M’ell as fortune and clmraeter — confided to 
tl)e purchased fidelity and professional honour of men 
whom romancers of all ages have stereotyped as the 
ghouls and vampires of civilised society, arc, it is im- 
possible to deny, as rarely divulged as tliose which 
the penitents of the Greek and Latin churches ini- 
I)art to their spiritual guides and helpers; and this 
possibly for the somewhat vulgar, but very suHicieiit 
reason, that ‘ a breach of confidence* would as cer- 
tainly involve the professional ruin of an attorney as 
the couirnisHion of a felony. An able but eccentric 
juriscoiiHult, Mr Jeremy Bcntham, w'as desirous that 
attorneys should be compelled to disclose on oath what- 
ever guilty secrets might be confided to tlicrn by their 
clients; the only rtbicction to which ingenious device 
for the conviction of rogues being, that if such a power 
existed, there would bo no secrets to disclose ; and, as a 
necessary consequence, that the injperfectly-informed 
I attt)rney would bo unalde to render his client the justice 
to wliicli every person, however criminal, i» clearly 
entitled— that of having his or her case pres<;iited before 
the court appointed to decide upon it in the best and 
most advantageous maimer possible. la^t it not lie 
forgiRten eitlicr that the attorney is the only real, prac- 
tit;al defender of the humble and needy against the 
illegal oppressions of the rich and powerful — the shrewd, 
indomitable agent who gives prosaic reality to the figu- 
rative eloquence of old Chancellor Fortescue, when he 
says ‘that the lightning may flash through, the thunder 
shako, the tempest beat, upon the English peasant’s hut, 
but the king of England, with all his army, cannot lift 
the latch to enter in.* The chancellor of course meant 
that in this country overbearing violence cannot defy, 
or jmt itself in the place of the law. This is quite true ; 
ami why? Chiefly because the attorney is ready, in 
all cases of pnwahle illegality, w'ith bis {lotent strip of 
parchment summoning the great man before ‘her {Sove- 
reign Lady the Queen,* there to answer for his acts ; 
and the richer the oflcnder, the more keen and eager 
Mr Attorney to prosecute the suit, however needy his 
own client ; for he is then sure of his costs, if he suc- 
ceed ! Again, I clioerfiilly admit the extretne vulgarity 
of the motive ; but its effect in iirotccting the legal 
rights of the humble is not, 1 conlond, lessened because 
the reward of exertion and success is counted out in 
good, lionest sovereigns, or notes of tlie Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England. 

Thus much by w'ay of conciliatory prologue to the 
narrative of a few incidents revealed in the attorney’s 
I privileged confessional; throughout which I have of 


course, in order to avoid any possible recognition of 
those events or incidents, changed the name of every 
perso.*! concerned. 

Our old city firm, then, which, I am happy to say, 
still flourishes under the able direction of our active 
successors, 1 will call — adopting the nomenclature ap- 
propriated to us by imaginative ladies and gentlemen 
who favour the w'orld with fancy pen-and-ink portrnita-, 
of the lawyer tribe — that of Flint and Sharp; Sharp 
being inyscdf, and b’lint tbe silver-haired old bachelor 
we buried a few weeks since in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

‘ Mr Andrews,’ said a clerk as he threw open the 
door of the inner office one afternoon. ‘Mr Jesse An- 
drcw.s.’ 

‘ Good-day, Mr Andrews,* was my prompt and civil 
greeting : * I have good news for you. Take a clia^|.*^^^^ 

The good-humoured, rather intelligent, and somewliat 
clouded countenance of the new-comer brightened up at 
these words. ‘News from my Cousin Archibald?* he 
asked as he seated himself. 

‘ Yes. He laments your late failure, and commiserates 
the changed position and prospects of your wife and I 
boy, little Archibald, lus godson. You he has not 
much compassion for, inasmuch as he attributes your 
misfortunes entirely to mismanageuieiit, and the w'ant 
of common prudence.’ 

‘Candid, certainly,’ grumbled out Mr Jesse Andrews; 

‘ but an odd sort of good nows ! ’ 

‘ His deeds are kinder than liis words. Ho will allow, 

till Archibald attains bis majority Let me see: how 

olil is that boy of yours now ? * 

‘ Ten. He was two years old when his godfather 
went to IiuUa.’ 

, * Well, then, you will receive two hundred pounds per 

annum, payable half-yearly, in advance, for the next ten 
years — tlnit is of course if your son lives — in order to 
enable you to bring him up, and educate him properly. 
After that period has ^elapsed, your cousii* intimates 
that he will place the young man advantageously; and 
1 do not doubt will do something for you, should you 
not by that time have conquered a fair position for 
yourself.* 

‘ Is that .all ?’ said Air Andrews. 

‘All! Why, wliat did you expect?* 

< Two or three thousand pounds to Set me afloat again. 

1 know of a safe speculation, that with, say thnki thou- 
sand pounds capital, would realise a handsome fortune 
ill no time.* 

Mr Jesse Andrews, I may observe, was one of that 
numerous class of persons who are always on the 
threshold of realising millions-^he only and constant 
obstacle being the want of a suftletent ‘ capital.* 

1 condoled with him upon his disappointment; but as 
words, however civil, avnil little in the way of ‘capital,* 
Mr Jesse ^drews, having first half- 
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yearly inatalment of the aiumity, made his exit in by 
no means a gracious or grateful frame of mind. 

I Two other half-yearly payments were duly paid 
him. When he handed me the receipt on the last occa- 
sion, he said, in a sort of oiT-hand, careless way, * 1 sup- 
pose, if Arciiy were to die, these payments would 
cease?’ 

‘ Perhaps not,* I replied unthinkingly. ‘ At all events, 
not, I should say, tiU you and your wife were in some 
way provided for. But your son is not ill?’ 1 added. 

‘ No, no ; not at present/ replied Andrews, colouring, 
and with a confusion of manner which surprised me not 
a little. It flashed across my mind that the boy was 
dead, and that Andrews, in order nut to risk the with- 
drawal or suspension of the annuity, had concealed the 
fact from us. 

‘Let me see,* t resumed, ‘we have your present 
I address — Norton Folgate, I think ? 

* Yes, certainly you have.* 

‘I shaU very likely call in a day or two to sec Mrs 
Andrews and your son.* 

I The man smiled in a reassured, half-sardonic manner. 

! ‘ Do,’ he answered. ‘ Archy is alive, and very well, 
thank Uodl’ 

This confidence dispelled the suspicion I liad moraen- 
“^'fcarily entertained, and five or six weeks passed away, 
during which Andrew^s and his aifUirs were almost as 
Entirely absent from my thouglits as if no such man 
existed. 

About the expiration of that time, Mr Jesse Andrews 
unexpectedly revisited the oilice, and as soon as 1 was 
disengaged, was ushered into niy private room. He w^as 
habited in the deepest mourning, and it naturally struck 
mo that either his wife or son was dead— an impres- 
however, which a closer examination of his coun- 
tenance did not confirm, knowing as I did how affec- 
tionate a husband and father he was, with all his faults 
and follies, reputed to be. He looked flurried, nervous, 
certainly but there was no grief, no sorrow in the 
restless, disturbed glances which he directed to tiic 
floor, the ceiling, the window, the fireplace, the chairs, 
the table — every wliere, in fact, except towards my face. 

‘What is the matter, Mr Andrews?’ I gravely iii- 
Ouired, seeing that he did not appear disposed to open 
tliG conversation. 

‘ A great calamity, sir— a great calamity,’ he hur- 
riedly and confusedly answered, his face still persist- 
ently averted from me — ‘has happened! Arcliy is 
dead!' 

‘Dead!* I exclaimed, considerably shocked. ‘God 
bless me I when did this happen ?’ 

‘Three weeks ago,* was the reply. ‘lie died of 
Cholera.* 

‘ Of cholera!* This occurred, I should state, in 1830. 

* Yes.: he was very assiduously attended throughout 
his ^uflbrings, which were protracted and severe, by 
the eminent Dr Tarkinson, a highly-respectable and 
skilled practitioner, as you doubtless, sir, are aw^are.* 

1 could |iot comprehend the man. This dry, uncon- 
cerned, business-sort of gabble was not the language of 
a suddenly-bereaved parent, and one, too, who had lost 
a considerable annuity by his son’s death. What could 
it mean ? I was in truth fairly puzzled. 

After a considerable interval of silence, which Mr 
Andrews, whose eyes continued to wander in every 
direction except that of mine, showed no inclination to 
break, I said— ‘It will be necessary for me to write! 
immediately to your cousin, Mr Archibald Andrews. 

> X trust* for your sake, the annuity will be continued; ! 
but of course, till I hear from him, tlie half-yearly pay- 

; : ^G^tainly, certainly : 1 naturally expected that would 
be tjte case,* said Andrews, still in the same quick, 
hufdbdtone. ‘Quite so,* . 

; v have nothing further to say, I suppose?* I 
dead pause, during which it was 
was labouring with something to 
wlMlie netTO to give utteri^c. 


‘ No — yes — that is, I wished to consult you upon a 
matter of business— oounected with — with a life-assur- 
ance office.’ 

* A life-assurance office?* 

‘ Yes.’ The man’s pale face flushed crimson, and his 
speech became more and more hurried as he went on. 

‘ Yes : fearing, Mr Sharp, that should Archy die, we 
might be left wifiiout resource, I resolved, after mature 
deliberation, to eflbct an insurance on his life for four 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘ Four thousand pounds !* 

‘ Yes. All necessary preliminaries were gone through. 
The medical gentleman— since dead of the cholera, by 
the way— examined the boy of course, and the insurance 
was legally effected for four thousand pounds, payable 
at his death.’ 

I did n«)t speak, a suspicion too horrible to be hinted 
at held me dumb. 

‘ Unfortunately,’ Andrews continued, * this insurance 
was only effected about a fortnight before poor Archy’s 
death, and tlie office refuses payment,, although, as I 
have told you, the lad was attended to the very hour of 
liis death by Dr Parkinson, a highly-respectable, most 
unexceptionable gentleman. Very much so indeed.’ 

‘ 1 quite agree in that,* I answered after a while. 
*Dr l*urkinson is a highly-respectable and eminent 
man. What reason,’ I added, ‘ do the company assign 
for non-pay n»ent?* 

‘ The very recent completion of the policy.* 

* Nonsense ! IIow can that fact, standiiig alonCf affei't 
your claim ? ’ 

‘ I do not know,’ Andrews replied ; and all this time I 
had not been able to look fairly in his face ; ‘ but they 
do refuse ; and I am anxious that your firm shouM take 
the matter in hand, and sue them for the amount.’ 

‘ 1 must first see Dr Parkinson,’ I answered, ‘ and 
convince myself that tliere is no legitimate reason lor 
repudiating the policy,’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ he repUod.. 

‘ 1 will write to you to-morrow,’ I said, rising to ter- 
minate the conference, ‘ after I havp seen Dr Parkijison, 
and state whetlier wo will or not take pnxseedings against 
the insurance company on your behalf.* 

lie thanked me, and hurried off. 

Dr Parkinson confirmed Mr Jesse Andrews in every 
particular, lie had attended the boy, a fine, light- 
haired lad of eleven or tw'elvc years of age, from not ■ 
long after his seizure till his death. He suflered dread- ! 
fully, and died unmistakably of Asiatic cholera, and of ■ 
nothing else ; of which same disease a servant and a I 
female lodger in the same house had died just pre- ! 
viously. ‘it is of course,’ Dr Parkinson remarkeil i!i 
conclusion, *as unfortunate for the company as it is 
strangely lucky for Andrews; but there is no valid 
reason for refusing payment.* 

Upon this representation we wrote the next day lo 
the assurance people, threatening proceedings on behalf 
of Mr Jesse Andrews. 

Early on the morrow one of the managing directers 
called on us, to state the reasons which induced tlie 
company to hesitate at recognising the plnintifl‘’s claim. 
In addition to the doubts suggested by the brief time 
which had elapsed from the date of the policy to the 
death of the child, there were several other slight cir- 
cumstances of corroborative suspicion. The chief of 
these was, that a neighbour had declared he heard the 
father indulging in obstreperous mirth in a room ad- 
joining that in which the corpse lay only about two 
hours after his son had expired. This unseemly, scan- 
dalous hilarity of her husband the wife appeared to 
faintly remonstrate against The directors had con- 
sequently resolved non obeiafUa Dr Parkinson's declara- 
tion, who might, they argued, liave been deceived, to 
have the body exhumed in order to a post-mortem exa- 
mination as to the true cause of death. If the parents 
Tplutitariiy agreed to this course, a judicial application 
I to enforce it would be unnecessary, and all doubts on 
j thejuattcr could be quietly set at rest 1 thought the 
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prdposnlf under the circumstances, reasonable, and called | 
on Mr and Mrs Andrews to obtain their concurrence. 
Mrs Andrews was, I found, absent in the country, but 
her husband was at home ; and he, on hearing the pro- 
posal, was, 1 thought, a good deal startled— anocked 
rather— a natural emotion perhaps. 

‘Who— who,* he said after a fc^ moments* silent 
reflection— ‘ who is to conduct this painful, revolting 
inquiry?’ 

* Dr Parkinson will be present, with Mr Hamphrey 
the surgeon, and Dr Curtis the newly-appointed physi- 
I cian to the assurance office, in place of Dr Morgan, who 
died, as j'^ou aro aware, a short time since of cholera.* 

‘ True. Ah, well, then,* he answered almost with 
alacrity, ‘ bo it as they wish. Dr Parkinson will see 
fair-play,* 

I The examination was effected, and the result was a 
I confirmation, beyond doubt or quibble, that death, as Dr 
I*arkinson had declared, liad been solely occasioned by 
cholera. The assurance company still l»eaitated ; but I 
as this conduct could now only be looked upon as per- 
verse obstinacy, we served them with a writ at once. 
Tliey gave in ; and the money was handed over to Mr 
Jesse Andrews, whose joy at his sudden riches did not, 

I was forced to admit, appear to be in the slightest 
degree damped by any feeling of sadness for the loss of 
an only child. 

We wrote to inform Mr Archibald Andrews of these 
occurrences, and to request further instructions with 
regard to the annuity hitherto paid to his cousin. A 
considerable time would necessarily elapse before an 
answer ct)uld be received, and in the meantime Mr 
Jesso Andrews plunged headlong into the speculation 
he had been long hankering to engage in, and w'us, he 
informed me a few weeks afterwards, on the royal road 
to n magnificent fortune. 

Clouds soon gathered over this brilliant prospec^t. 
The partner, whose persuasive tongue and brilliant 
imagination had induced Mr Andrews to join him w'ith 
his four thousand pounds, proved to ho an arrant cheat 
and swindler; and Mr Andrews’s application to us for 
legal liclp and redress was just too late to prevent the 
accomplished dealer in moonshine and delusion from 
Cinharking at LiverptH)! for America, with every penny 
of thej)artncrsliip funds in his pockets ! 

A invourable reply from Mr Arcliibald Andrews had 
now become a question of vital iinx)ortance to his cousin, ; 
who very impatiently awaited its arrival. It came at ! 
last. Mr Andrews had died rather sudilenly at Bombay j 
a short time before my letter arrived there, after exe- I 
cuting in tripliento a will, of which one of the copies ! 
was forwarded to me. By thfs instrument his property— 
about tliirty-flve thousand pounds, the greatest jmrtion 
of wliich had been remitted from time to time for 
investment in the British funds — was disposed of as 
follows: — Five thousand pounds to his Cousin Jesse 
Andrews, for the purpose of educating and maintaining 
Arcluhald Andrews, the testator’s godson, till he should 
liave attained the age of twenty-one, and the whole of 
the remaining thirty thousand pounds to be then paid 
over to Archibald, with accumulated interest. In the 
event, however, of the death of his godson, the entire 
property was devised to another more distant and 
wealthier cousiq, Mr Newton and his son Charles, on 
precisely similar conditions, with the exception that an 
annuity of seventy pounds, payable to Jesse Andrews 
and his wife during their lives, was charged upon it. 

Two letters were despatched the same evening — one to 
the fortunate cousin, Mr Newton, who lived within 
what was then known as the twopenny post delivery, 
and another to Mr Jesse Andrews, who had taken up 
his temporary abode in a cottage near St Alban’s, Hert- 
fordshire. These missives informed both gentlemen of 
the arrival of the Indian mail, and the, to them, impor- 
tant despatclies it contained. 

Mr Newton was early at the office on the following 
morning, and perused tne will with huge content. He 
was re^ly quite sorry, though, for poor Cousin Jesse: 


the loss of liis son was a sad stroke, much worse than 
this of a fortune, which he might have expected to 
follow as a matter of course. And tlie annuity, Mr 
Newton thoughtfully observed, was, after all, ho con- 
temptible provision for two persons, withont famU^^ 
and of modest requirements. 

A very different scene was enacted when, late in the 
evening, and just as I was about to leave the office, Mr 
Jesse Andrews rushed in, white as a sheet, haggard, and 
wild with p.a8sion. ‘ What devil’s fables are these you 
write me?’ he burst forth the instant he had gained the 
threshold pf the room. ‘How dare yon,’ lie went on 
almost shrieking with fury—* how dare you attempt to 
palm off these accursed lies on me? Arcliy rich— rich 

— and I But it is a lie! An infernal device got up 

to tortiii’o me — to drive me wild, distracted — mad/ 
The excited man literally foamed with rage, and so 
astonished was T, that it was a minute or two before I 
could speak or move. At l;ist I rose, closed the door, 
for ihe clerks in the outer office wore hearers and wit* 
nesses of this outbreak, and led the wav to an inner and 
more private apartment. ‘ Come with mo, Mr Andrews,’ 
I said, ' and let ns talk this matter calmly over.’ 

lie mechanically followed, threw himself into a chair, 
and listened with fren/Jed impatience to the reading of 
the will. 

‘ A curse is upon me,’ he shouted, jumping up as I 
concluded : ‘ the curse of God — a judgment upon the 
crime 1 hut the other day committed— a crime, as I 
thouglit — dolt, idiot that 1 was — so cunningly contrived, 
so cleverly executed ! Fool, villain, roadman that I 
have been ; for now, when fortune is tendered for my 
acceptance, I dare not put forth my hand to grasp it j 

fortune, too, not only for me, bat 43h God, it wiU 

kill us both, Martha as well as me, though 1 aloffiH0& 
to blame for this infernal chance ! ’ 

This outburst appeared to relieve him, and he sank 
back into his chair somewhat calmer. 1 could under- 
stand nothing of all that rhapsody, knowing as 1 did 
that his son Archibald had died from natural causes. 
‘ It is a severe blow,* I said in as soothing a tone as I 
could assume ; * a very great disappointment : still, you 
are secured from extreme poverty — from anything like 
absolute want’ 

‘ It is not that — it is not that !* ho broke in, though 
not quite so wildly as before, ‘ Look you, Mr Sharp, I 
will tell you all I Tliere may be some mode of extrica- 
tion from this terrible predicament, and 1 must have 
your advice professionally upon it.* 

‘ Go on ; 1 wdll advise you to the best of my ability.* 

* Hero it is, then : Archy, my son Arcliy, is alive 1— 
alive ! and well in health as cither you or 1!’ 

1 was thunderstruck. Here was indeed a revelation. 

‘Alive and well,’ continued Andrews. ‘Listen: 
when the cholera began to spread so rapidly, I be- 
thought me of insuring the hoy’s life in case of the 
worst b(‘falling, but not, as I hope for mercy, ^Sth the 
slightest thought of harming a hair of liis head. This 
was done. Very soon the terrific diseases approadied 
our neighbourhood, and my wife took Archy to a 
country lodging, returning herself the same evenihg. 
The next day our only servant was attacked, attd4iadi 
A few^ hours after that, our first-floor lodger, a wldoVr of 
the name of Mason, who had been with us but k i^ry 
short time, was attacked. She suftbred dr^Mly ; and 
her son, a boy about the age of Archy, and wlUi just 
his hair and complexion, took ill Slso. ^ The woptah was 
delirious with pain; and before effiiseUve aid 

could be obtained— she was seized in the in We of the 
night— she expired. Her son, who had been removed 
into another room, became iramdly ^rse, and we sent 
for Dr Parkinson: the poor ibllow/wsM also 
delirious with pain, and clung piteouily round my wimS 
neck, calling her mother, and implcmg her to relieve 
him. Dr Parkinson arrived^ and at first sight of the 
boy, said, “ Your son is^ m fear 

past recovery; but we will see what can be donA” t 
swear to |pu, Mr Bha^ thiit it^was not till this moment 
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th^ device ^hich has ruined us flashed across my brain. 
I cautioned my wife in a whisper not to undeceive the 
doctor, who prescribed the most active remedies, and 
was in the room when the lad died. You know the 
rest : and now, sir, tell me, can anything be dune— any 
device suggested to retrieve this miserable blunder, this 
terrible mistake 

^ This infamous crime, you should say, Mr Andrews,* 
I replied ; ‘ for the cuinmission of which you are liable to 
bp transported for life.* 

* Yes, crime ; no doubt that is the true word ! But 
must the innocent child siifler for his father’s oiTciu'e?* 

‘ That is the only ct)nsi deration that could induce 
me to wag a Anger in the business. Like many other 
clever rogues, you are caught in the trap you limed for 
others. Come to me to-morrow : I will think over the 
matter between this iuid then ; but at present I can say 
nothing. Stay,* 1 added, as his hand was on llie door ; 
‘ the identity of your son can be proved, I suppose, by 
better evidence tlian your own ? ’ 

* Certainly, ce^rtaiiily.* 

‘ That will do, then; I will see you in the morning.’ 

If it should cross the mind of any reader tiiat 1 ought 
to have given this self-confessed felon into custody. 1 
^ be g to remind him that for the reasons previously 
plated, ^ such a coarse on my part was out of the quos- 
I tion-— impossible ; and that had it iwt been impossible 
' I should do so, Mr Jesse Andrews w'ould not have in- 
trusted me with his criniinal secret. Tlie only question 
now therefore was, how, without .compromisitig this 
guilty client, the godfather’s legacy could be secured 
for the innocent son. 

A conference the next morning with Mr Flint resulted 
in our sending ior Mr Jesse Andrews, and advising him, 
flUNftTar of accidents or miscarriage in our plans, to 
betake himself to the kingdom of France for a short 
time. We had then no treaty of extradition with that 
country. As soon as 1 knew lie was safely out of the 
realm, I waited upon the insurance people. 

‘ The money ought not to have been received by 
Jesse Andrews, you say, Mr Sharp observed the 
managing gentleman, looking keenly in my face. 

‘ Frecisely. It ought not to have been received by 
him.' 

‘ And why not, Mr Sharp ? * 

* That is quite an unnecessary question, and one that 
you know I should not answer if 1 could. That which | 
chiefly concerns you is, that 1 am ready to return the 
four timusond pounds at once, here on the spot, and 
that delays are dangerous. If you refuse, why of course ! 
—■and 1 rose from my chair — I must take back the 
money.* 

* Stay— stay! I will just consult with one or two 
gentlemen, and be with you again almost immediately.* 

In about five minutes he returned. * Well, Mr ^iharp,* 
he said, ‘ we had, I suppose, better take the money— 
obtained, as you say, by mistake.’ 

* Not at iUl ; I: said nothing about mistake. I told 
you it ough^not to have been received by Andrews!’ 

‘ Well— well ; 1 understand. I must, I suppose, give 
you a receipt?* 

* Undoubtedly ; and, if you please, precisely in tliis 
form.’ 

I handed him a copy on a slip of paper. He ran it 
Oyer, smiled, traiiBcribed it on a stamp, signed it, and 
as I handed him a cheque for the amount, placed it in 
my Bauds. We niutually bowed, and I went my way. 

Notwithstanding Mr Newton's opposition, who w-as 
^atu^Uy furjOPus at the unexpected turn the aflair had 
;tak^b the identity of the boy — whom that gentleman 
persisted in asserting to l)e dead and buried — was clearly 
^tabhshra; aud Mr Archibald Andrews, on the day he 
of age, received possession of his fortune. The 
^Ur pounds had of course been repaid oiit of 

Jesse Aqdrows s legacy. That person has, so to speak, 
sieme: skulked thi^ough. life a mark for the covert scorn 
ofow per«<^4^uiimt^ with the very black transac- 
U6n doubtless d much better 


fate than be deserved ; and in strict, or poetical ju.<(tice, 
his punishment ought unquestionably to have been 
much greater — more apparent also, than it w'as, for 
example’s sake. But I am a man not of Action, but of 
fact, and consequently relate events, not as they jirc- 
clsely ought, but as they rfo, occasionally occur in 
lawyers* oflices, apd other unpoetical nooks and corners 
of this prosaic, matter-of-fact, working-day world. 

SHOPS, SHOPKEEI'ERS, SHOPMEN, AND 
SHOP MOllALlTY. 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

The shopman being the medium through whom nearly 
the whole of the retail commerce of the country is trans- 
acted, it should be considered as of immense importance 
to the public tlmt his integrity, truthfulness, and can- 
dour be unimpeached and unimpeachable. XIow far 
tliis is likely to be the case, may be judged from what 
has been already said. These qualities, in fact, are not 
precisely those in vogue, or at least those in most re- 
quest, among masters and employers. The grand ac- 
complishment, before which, all mural qualities sink 
into comparative insignificance, is the ability to sell ; 
this is tlie slue qua non. ‘ Has he talent?’ is the first 
inquiry of an employer, in reference to the character of 
an applicant; signifying by ‘talent* the faculty of 
pushing off goods upon unguarded customers. * ISucli 
a one,’ said a tradesman in answer to inquiry as to 
character, ‘ has excellent talent : he was tlie best sales- 
man I ever had; but, to be candid with you, 1 was 
obliged to part with him for cheating me, which he did 
perpetually.* * Never mind/ says the inquirer, * Til 
take him on ; I defy him to cheat me much, and a little 
1 don’t mind, if he suits my purpose.’ A shopkeeper 
has less fear of an engagement witli a character of a 
loose descrii>tion than any other employer woulil have, 
because, in accordance witli a rule wliich is almost uni- 
versal among them, the bond entered into between 
master and servant may be broken at a minute’s notice 
by either. It not unfrequcntly liappens that a slioi)- 
nian, failing to sell to a party dilficult to please, is or- 
dered to make out his account on the moment, and 
then disdiargcd. A compact liable to be thus sud- 
denly terminated is not of a nature to iiisur^ any- 
thing like a community of interest between the par- 
ties; and the master consequently finds that his own 
presence, or that of some deputy exercising a similar 
authority, is constantly requisite. Hence in largo dra- 
{)crs’ establishments originated the function of sliop- 
w'idlcer, which is generally filled by some one in the 
immediate confidence of the principal. His ostensible 
office is to conduct the several cuRtoincrs to the particu- 
lar .spot where what they are in search of is stored up, 
and see them promptly attended to ; but in addition to 
this, he exercises a careful vigilance upon the conduct of 
the several attendants, and reports, w lien necessary, upon 
their efficiency, negligence, or inaptitude. 

The saharies of shopmen vary of course with the 
amount of ‘talent’ tliey possess ; but there are a great 
number at the present day iu London who arc not 
remuneratctl by salary only. It is found to answer 
much better to allow them a per-centage upon the goods 
they sell, either in addition to, or in lieu of, a stated 
salary, than to pay them by salary alone. We were 
assured by a triuicsnuui, whose whole establishment 
consisted but of three shopmen besides himself, that he 
had put a clear tliousand pounds into Ins pocket in two 
years by substituting a per-centage upon all the monthly 
profits above a certain amount in lieu of a stated salary. 
There is not a doubt but that this mode of payment is 
the secret source of much of that bland politeness and 
unwearying patience which are nowhere displayed in 
such great perfection as in a retail shop. But polite- 
ness and attention are not the only qualities necessary 
to insure a sale ; to these nmst occasionally be added 
an eflrontery that cannot falter, and knows not Ijow to 
bluslL' Whatever virtues can possibly be attributed to 
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the goods for sale, the salesman must warrant them to 
tMJssess, and if he can contrive to persuade his customer 
that the palpable imperfections of his wares are but io 
many proofs of their superiority, so much the Abetter, 
It is amusing to observe the infinite resources of an old 
adept behind the counter ; together with inexhaustible 
patience and temper, be possesses a perennial fountain 
of small-talk, which be can turn on and off at pleasure. 
With those in a hurry he can use the briefest despatch ; 
with those who come to lounge as well as to buy, he can 
be as readily dawdling and dilatory. He knows by in- 
tuition whom he can persuade and whom he cannot, and 
is seldom seen to w'asto his address upon an imprac- 
ticable party. Lady Slug, who spends four hours and 
admlf in the choice of a dress, finds liim just as bland 
and devout at the termination of the bargain as he was 
at the beginning ; while Mrs Makethrift always makes 
up to him when she wants to purchase a piece of towel- 
ling, because by him she is sure to be quickly served. 
Such a man is a treasure to his employer, who may 
think himself fortunate if he can retain his services for 
any length of time — the best hands not being always 
proof against the oITct of a higher salary and superior 
advantages from an opposing cstablisliment. Why 
should they? 

The draper’s shopman, above all others, stands in 
need of a superlative stock of patience. There is a cer- 
tain order of the fair sex, with leisure on their hands, 
who, though they come to purchase, will buy nothing 
until they have seen everything, and who, rathei than 
take tlie precise article they want, will walk out of the i 
shop to enjoy a rummage elsewhere, if the salesman 
persist in recommending it before they have satisfied 
their curiosity. Perhaps they consider themselves en- 
titlcMl to overhaul the whole stock by virtue of the small 
outlay they intend to make ; if this be their fancied 
privilege, they certainly enjoy it to the fullest extctit, 
and reward the complaisance of the shopman by leaving 
him work for a good hour after the shop is closed. 

Wo would not of course luive it imagined that the 
trickiness to which we have alluded is characteristic of 
all shopmen. In some trades, the counter assistants arc 
a most rcsjMJCtahle class of young men 5 and such per- 
.sons, as is well known, have latterly taken a lead in 
the establishment and support of literary and other 
institutions, calculated to effect great public benefit. 
Where there is demoralisation, there also is oppression 
visible. There could not be bad employed witliout bad 
employers. Excessive length of the hours of labour, led, 
as might bo expected, to the worst results. Under the 
old system, before the early - closing movement had 
begun, shopmen generally suffered severe privations. 
From the bed to the counter, and from the counter 
to bed, was their brief hebdomadal history. The 
effects of such unbroken drudgery told miserably upon 
them in respect both to body and mind. The rate of 
mortality was higher among them than among classes 
much lower in the social scale ; and cases of loss of 
faculties, both bodily and mental, more than doubled 
those which occur in the average of the population. 
The improvement in this particular which lias been 
cflected of late, and which, it is to be hoped, has only 
coniinciiced, has given them some available leisure. If 
the use generally, made of it is not precisely what might 
be wished, it is not altogether thrown away. Though 
the majority as yet devote their new leisure to idle- 
ness and dissipation^though the casino, the billiard- 
room, and the half-play benches are nightly filled by 
the emancipated slaves of the counter — yet associations 
for mental improvement and mutual instruction have 
also more attendants and members ^and something, if 
but little, is being effected towards the increased mo* 
rality and integrity of the whole class. 

Much of the low state of trading morality, we repeat, 
is chargeable, in the first instance, on the public. The 
silly desire of getting bargains is at tlie foundation of 
almost every clieating practice. Buyers want not a 
. fair exchange for the price paid, but something more. 


Thus the transactions Of the market are a series of at- 
tempts to cheat on both sides. The seller sets himself 
up as a willing victim, while the biil^er avejfs that he 
does not want the goods which he has come to the mar- 
ket expressly to procure. All this is disgraceful, and 
shows the low tone of moral feeling in connection with 
matters cf commerce. It would bo sheer nonsense to 
lay this state of things at the doors of the shopkeeper 
and the trader. They are but w hat they are compelled 
to be, and wlmt the public have made them. It is the 
over-reaching spirit among buyers winch has creftted 
so many knaves among the sellers. The real delin- 
quent is tlie bargain-hunter: he ia a character the very 
reverse of that which the requirements of morality, 
and the precepts of religion, command men to be. So 
far from desiring to do unto others as he would that 
they should do unto him, the whole scope of his endea- 
vours, in all his transactions, is to effect the very con- 
trary; since to reap an advantage from the necessities 
of one’s neighbour, and to profit by his injury, are the 
very constituents of a bargain. The valence of this 
spirit among all ranks and classes should be regarded 
us a grievous anomaly, and may well excite disgust 
and reprehension when viewed in connection with the 
high estimation we are accustomed to claim for our 
commercial doings. There can he no mistake, however, 
as to its general predominance. It is a vice which 
wears so much the aspect of a virtue, as to be often 
mistaken for one ; and it is encouraged and fostered by 
multitudes under the idea that tliey arc only cherishing 
a commendable feeling in connection with prudence, 
economy, and good management. The universal spread 
of the bargaining spirit is so thoroughly recognised by 
all who have anything to sell, that the search 
trader in the present day, wlio is content to oflV*r^fng 
goods on fair terms only, a mere f/tiid pro quo, is almost 
a hopeless task. Hence the ‘enormous sacrifices,’ the 
sales ‘under prime cost,’ the ‘unprecedented prices,’ 
and a host of specious announcements of the sort, that 
force themselves on our attention at every turn — all so 
many appeals to a p.ission well known to be dominant 
in every breast. The tradesmen who exhibit these 
tempting offers really pay but a poor compliment to 
the general honesty. Tiu.y assume the aspect of willing 
and complacent victims to the universal propensity for 
over-reaching, and under this aspect they make their 
gains. It is liardly necessary to say that all these pla- 
carded protestations are but so many deceptions. It 
could not be otherwise, unless the sellers were the sole 
parties untainted with selfishness, and had at once the 
means and the will to exercise an indiscriminatirig 
generosity. Nobody believes this — yet everybody runs 
.after a bargain. 

Rut what is a bargain ? It may be fairly defined as 
a fraudulent exchange, by which somebody must suffbr ; 
for as no purchascablo article can be produced bqt by a 
certain expenditure of labour, or procured without its 
equivalent in value, it follows that if we purchase one 
at ail unfair value, we are either deceived in respect, to 
its quality, and so suffer ourselves, or w'C commit an 
injustice upon some person interested in its productibih 
and sale,, and thus occasion suffering to others^ The 
question of morality is intimately connected with every 
commercial transaction; and where only this connection 
is recognised is business carried on in accordance with 
its precepts. It is the unwillingness to acknowledge 
this connection that gives rise to a multitude of daily 
frauds. Counterfeit wares in every possi^q branch of 
manufacture, possessing little more thkn tile semblance 
of the things they represent, fill our shop^ and ware- 
houses. Things real are kept in the background, for 
the demands of the sensible few who are uninfected 
with the bargain fever. In the departments of art, 
literature, and science, it is the same. Rubbish for 
bargainers is the principal Btaple, while the genuine 
picture, the sterling book» the efiScient instrument, find 
but few admirers and purt^osers. The effect of all this 
upon our national j^ri^uotions is becoDiing in the 
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Uigmt degree serious. The Beats of oifir manuftusttttei 
hiare generated, and wares are d6w sent fpri& into 
i^rhqts of the world which our forefathers Would 
have rejected with scorn. Half-skilled artisans, and 
xnen lacking both honesty and knowledge of their craft, 
make fortunes by pandering to the appetite for great 
bargains^ while the honest and well-instructed trades- 
man goes to the wall, if he be not corrupted by the suc- 
cess A those whose example has taught him that it is 
more profitable to cheat and swindle his customers 
than to serve them faithfully. Good-natured, stupid 
public, we arc .really ashamed of thee ! 

Another phase of the bargain-hunting spirit may be 
allu^ to before concluding these random sketches. 
We refer to the growing practice of doing work by con- 
tract. As things go, it may be necessary to resort to 
contracts instead A ordinary accounts for work done ; 
but it is evident that, by this system, the contractor is 
tempted to execute his undertaking in a far from satis- 
factory manner. He may keep to the letter, and break 
the spirit of his ' contract. Houses, for example, built by 
contract are usually of an unsubstantial kind ; and he 
who gets a dwelling painted by contract, runs a serious 
risk of having it spoiled by the use of bad materials and 
the employment of unskilled hands. 

A literary friend, the possessor of a house somewhat 
needing repair, sent for a tradesman to examine it, and 
to give an estimate of the cost of carpenter’s w'ork, 
pap^iog, plumbing, and painting inside and out. An 
agreement was made, and a contract signed by both 
parties for a fair and rather liberal amount. Six weeks 
were allotted for the work ; and the owner, leaving his 
housekeeper in charge of the dwelling, removed with 
btt«&oi)ly to the seaside during the progress of the job. 
Returning at the time appointed, he found the w^ork 
done indeed, but in a style so completely different from 
what he had expected, and so unlike anything he had 
ever seen before, that suspicions of foul play at once 
arose in his mind. Resolving to be well satisfied of the 
truth before he paid tlie amount agreed upon, he called 
in a surveyor, who, after a few minutes’ examination, 
confirmed his suspicions of fraud, and undertook to in- 
vestigate the facts. It turned out, after a tedious and 
not very pleasant inquiry, that the original c mtractor, 
wdio was too busy to attend to his own business, had 
so/(rf the contract to another, who had sold it to a third 
penoi), who again had sold it to a fourth. Thus liaving 
passed through the hands of Huggins, Muggins, and 
Duggins, the work had at length to be accomplished in 
a tremendous hurry by Struggles, who w^as a miserable 
botcher at the best, and w'ho undertook to do it, and did 
it, at less than half price ! 

Worthy public ! we counsel thee to have a little more 
generosity and common-sense in thy dealings ; and so 
wilt thou do more to improve society than by sighing 
over popular errors and popular weaknesses. 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

TUB BAinE'-THB HAI.F-CASTK OlRr. — TUB HOOLY FBSTIVAl.— 
BMBROlDJSKJBli — BVUUBir sqiTALL — PAKSBB DINNER — 
DAY AT DUM-DUM. 

A/arc/r4<ft.--A gentle rain all night has made the air 
ddiciously cool, giving me uninterrupted sleep, which, 
after our many watchings, I fed very refreshing. The 
baby is quite revived by the change of temperature j he 
has cut four large teeth, and is, we hope, safe. Mr Black 
tdls me tha| my Baboo is gone, and his bribe with him, 
difficulty in getting him to 
back. * Who would know,' he said, * wlmt passed 
him and madam? — was not like Company's 
show his gratitude, which he persisted 
and at the same time due respect for 
* ^i^**?*’ he would only ask her to accept a 
ifijie.; which was not to be delivered till 

it U, sparkling on ray fing^ 
i* which Inrought me here. 

1 have taken the rupees! It is 


quite according to rule for the barristers’ wdves to 
receive these additional fees; they, and also the mer- 
chants’ wives, get quantities of beautiful things from 
the cltents. I believe, too, the military line are allowed 
to retain trifiing presents} but none of the civil servants 
can permit their ladies thus to compromise them, neither 
can the judges, iJor any other persons w'ho, from the 
nature of their offices, could be supposed accessible 
through such means. It is not a pleasant custom, be- 
longing certainly to a very backward stage in the 
progress of manners, and was formerly much abused: 
m.aiiy women, some of them of rank too, having gleaned 
right and left as their husbands travelled, frequently 
appropriating more than was intended for them, such as 
the silver bowls and salvers sent with fruit I But this 
w'as in the good old times. 

7/L — How constantly we prove that good really does 
spring out of everything! You know the half-caste 
girl who came out with me as my maid — a pretty, well- 
brought up young w'oman, who was really very useful 
to us ? After some passages you w'ill by this time have 
seen in my ship journal, you w'ill not be surprised to 
learn that I arrived in this house without my attendant. 
The foolish girl married the third njate, a lad little 
older than herself, and so, as slie thought, got settled ; 
but the ship is going to China, to try a little trading 
there before returning to Europe, and the tliird m.*itc 
don’t intend to take Mrs Freeman with him — indeed, 
perhaps he could not get leave — so here has been this 
half-deserted w'ife, crying like a disappointed child, to 
ask us what is to become of her. It certaijdy is a 
friendless situation to leave the poor young creature in. 
I thought of Helen’s sick baby, and of wdiat a treasure 
this good-natured little body would be in her nursery 
just now, so, with your activity — borrowed only for the 
moment, I fear— I w'cnt off at once in Caroline’s palkee, 
and settled the business. Helen caught at such relief; 
and Mrs i\'eonian, by no means grieved to show her 
husband she can do without him, has sent for her w^ard- 
rolie, and repairs this very evening to her new liome. 
Tliere wdll be a storm among the native ayahs, but they 
and Helen must bear it, as I have learned to bear tl»e 
swing of tile punkah, now in full operation over my 
head. At first the draught of air made me sneeze in- 
cessiuitly ; next I fancied it gave me cold, rheumatism, 
shiverings ; and I could not remember to i>lace weights 
upon all my papers or my work, to prevent tliein being 
blown away; so every now' and then they had to be 
hunted out of all the corners in the room. But 1 
manage better now, and on sitting down to any employ- 
ment, call out ‘ Punkah taun ’ with the best of them. 

Freeman and the baby, both the babies, getting 
on beautifully. She was used to cluldrcn, it seems, at 
home. Sad distress next door to us— the master of the 
house alarmingly ill. Several doctors there three times 
to-day. We must hear of his being either much better 
or nearly despaired of in the morning — disease of any 
kind making quick work of it here. If the tixni comes 
soon enough for the patient’s strength to have been but 
little tried, the recovery proceeds pretty much as at 
home, with some allowance for the cxlnaustion conse- 
quent upon the climate: acute attacks are soon over one 
way or the other. New'-comers are, therefore, always 
cautioned never to pass the slightest symptom of 
derangement. A little headache, a little sickness, a 
trifling pain, must never be disregarded. The wise 
consult their doctor on' tlic first appearance of illness, 
and are generally provided by him with a few simiilc 
remedies most likely to be required in ordinary cases, 
by timely applicj^ion to which, danger is frequently 
arrested. A greater degree of care is necessary in this 
climate with regard to exposure to sun, cold air, damp, 
or over-fatigue, than people are jiccustomed to think 
requisite at home. .Many— young men especially —are 
lamentably imprudent in these respects, and sufler 
accordingly for disobedience to the natural laws so 
|>lainly expressed to them, 

d’rA-— Freeman has discovered that poor baby owes 
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half hiB illness to hunger. A new ayah w'as wanted* and 
after some trouble, was procured, in the shape of a young 
black girl, thirteen years of age, whose purifications in 
the bathing>room were a curioua scene, hair not*being 
forgotten in the cleansing process. The new clothes 
siie was equipped with on emerging from the bath 
seemed to recioiicilo her to all her trlalB, including the 
parting from her own baby of a few weeks old. BeaUy 
children are no blessing to Indian parents. The diffi- 
culty^ of keeping theni in health during the short time 
that it is safe to have them here, the constant watch- 
fulness requisite over them to prevent evil either from 
neglect or improper treatment, and then the parting 
from them at such an engaging age, are all serious 
drawbacks to the pleasures of the nursery. And the 
parents never know the child again. They meet after 
this long separation almost as strangers, whatever care 
may have been taken to keep filial afiection alive in the 
young heart : few feelings, and no recollections, can be 
ill common. It is certainly the grief of Indian life, to a 
woman at anyrate, whose occupation is thus per force 
taken from her, and only painful anxiety, the yearning 
afTcctioii of a bereaved mother, left with her instead. 
Men, always busy witli high matters, think less of tins. 
They leave home all energy for their employments; 
they return home for rest and quiet enjoyment; hut 
the poor wife during the long Indian day — what remains 
for her ? Bhc has few* household cares, she is unable at 
some seasons for much exertion, exercise she can never 
take, her occujiations are all sedentary and monotonous, 
she has little to do beyond M’riting notes and visiting. 
Oh it is not a country to live in for a lifetime. Let us 
make ourselves happy while wc are forced to stay, and 
get out of it as quickly as possible! 

11 /A.— This is the beginning of the great Hindoo 
holiday wiiich they call the Ilooly. While we were at 
breakfa.st, the durwan and the surdah (the porter and 
the head-bearer) came in to ask leave to go out for the 
day. 'J'hey were followed by several of the other Hin- 
doos belonging to the household, all of them bedaul>ed 
with a red powder, like brick-dust, in a way to make 
one laugh. I had to recollect that to them this dis- 
figurement w'as a religious ceremony, though apparently 
not a very grave one, for they were all on the broad 
grin, perhaps from the prospect of a day of idleness, 
which is always followed by an evening of riot. Not 
content with plastering their faces, necks, and arms all 
over witli these holy patches, they dash tlie red powder 
upon their clothes, giving them at a little distance the 
appearance of being covered with blmid. They brought 
on little salvers presents to offer to each of us, such as a 
handful of almonds, or a few small raisins, -or any other 
common fruit. Upon each tray lay a packet of red 
powder, and upon one tray was a piece of money. We 
all accepted a taste of the fruit, the required leave was 
granted, and grand salaams followed. As this festival 
continues for three days, all the Hindoo servants in turn 
can spend one day in attending upon its ordinances, 
wliich do not appear to a common spectator to be of a 
VLiry sacred character. All I could see of them was 
great crowds of natives wandering about painted up 
perfect objects, principally occupied in throwing red 
du.st at one another. Towards the afternoon they be- 
gan to dance, mheh after the fashion of our chimney- 
sweepers upon May-day, to the music of a tom-tom ; a 
small kind of drum, producing much the same sounds 
as the dust-pan and shovel. My ayah, who is a Mus- 
seltnanie, tells me that these dances degenerate into the 
grossest indecency, and that the songs these people 
continue singing all night are of tho same disgusting 
kind; so much so, that the better sort of Hindoos are 
quite ashamed of them, and do not sufifer the females of 
their families to be present at the more scandalous 
representations, though they consider it a necessary 
duty to keep up these indecorous practices as part of 
a religion they have been taught to reverence. No 
respectable woman is, indeed, to be seen abroad during 
this saturnalia. The higher orders are in general 


always kept pretty dote at home, but the lower seem 
to be at full liberty to go where they like, except on 
such occasions as this, though they are seldom met 
with except in the morniug and evening, at the tanks 
or river side, filling their classically - shaped potd witli 
water. They pile th(;se three high, one over the other^ 
each addition smaller in size than the one below, on their 
heads, and holding themselves erect as beautiful bronze 
statues, away they move with a slow swinging gait, one 
arm bent for the hatid to press the side, the otlier raised 
to touch the lower water-pot, the long end of the saree 
falling from the w'rist of the raised hand nearly to the 
knee. Beyond fetching the water and cooking the food, 
the lower class of females a{)i>ear to have no business* 
They sometimes carry al»out a little brown baby, not in 
their arui.^, but on one hip, adopting then a sidling 
motion tliat has an odd efi'ect ; they are more frequently 
to be seen squatted on the ground among their crawling 
children, enjoying that chief of all native happiness — 
idleness. 

We had to give some rupees amon^ the servants in 
return fur their little ofierings— -not nnmy t a small sum 
goes R great way with these simple x)eople, whose wants 
arc few, and very cheaply satisfied. Yet to us Euro- 
peans a rupee is only worth two shillings, and these 
two shillirtgs don’t go very far in purchasing supplies 
of European goods. A rui)ee about ranks with a shil- 
ling, yet to the natives it is worth nearly an English 
labourer’s pound. Nothing has as yet astonished me 
so much as the low price of labour: it is difficult to 
bring to mind that it suffices for their wants, of which 
food, the plainest and cheapest, is the principal. We 
closed our gates to-day, having so few servants left 
with us; besides, we were busy writing home l(^<yra’; 
you will get a large packet of journal by this overland ; 
it goes as part of the efiects of a traveller among some 
drawings, &c. We took our drive as usual, no dancing 
interrupting us upon the Course ; and 1 have just dis- 
covered tliat I have been devoured by mosquitoes, I 
shall really set up a mosquito -house, a very simple 
affair a square frame of l)amboo covered with coarse 
muslin, high enough to hobl a person sitting, and large 
enough to contain one inmate, a chair, and table. It is 
while writing that one gets so devoured j and the irri- 
tation first, and the swelling next, are so unbearable, 
any plan of escape from such painful annoyance would 
rejoice sucli a victim as I am. 

J2M.— Hit upon a capital plan this morning to cheat 
the mosquitoes — sat in the bed instead of in the veranda. 
Had the l)ed, rolled up to the window which opens 
on the veranda, and the thermometer being at 74 de- 
grees, enjoyed a charming cool hour reading and writing 
within the gauze curtains. These comforts are always 
tucked carefully under the mattress all round when 
people retire to bed ; during the day they are lopped 
neatly up w ith a cord, and arc the only drapery in the 
room, (’urtains, or valences, would be sadly out pf 
place in a country swarming with insects. jDften while 
at dinner, more particularly of late, I have had the 
gauze or lace scarf ladies almost all tlirow oyer tlmiV 
shoulders so covered witli insects, that my kituiildgar 
has taken it off several times and shaken it. For this 
reason short sleeves arc seldom worn in this country, 
or tight thin long sleeves ; and the ankles are protected 
by mosquito boots, a very full muslin gaiter iii the shape 
of a balloon falling over the shoe. The punkah keeps 
all these creatures at a distance, luckily ; that is not the 
least of its advantages. 

After breakfast, we had a long interview with a 
chiconwaMer, a man who embroiders mtislin, Cary had 
got some new fashions, the shapes Of ivbioh she wished 
to have copied, and she liked to choose the patterns to 
lie worked on them herself. We had such a business 
to mark out the shapes upOn the muslin, and then to 
fit the patterns to the shapes ; tor the man either was, 
or pretended to bo, most tiresomek stupid; and then Ire 
lost near an hour beating down ms prices. We could 
have had a dress worked to Scotland or li^land tor the 
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8um he asked for a collar, and without any trouble in 
the world beyond giving the order for it. After reducing 
tlie price to a fraction of hia demand, so small by com- 
; parison, that I should have been ashamed of proposing 
it, I am pretty sure he got too much ; for the work, 
with muslin and all, would have cost less at home. 
Beople have to pay for what they buy here not the 
actual worth of tlieir purchase, but a proper sum for 
the position they occui)y and the salary they enjoy; 
which sum is to be fixed on by the seller according to 
his ideas of the buyer’s condition. It don’t do to get 
angry this hot weather, otherwise the chiconwahler 
might have heatd my opinion of his principles more 
sharply than might have pleased him. From one o’clock 
to four it is now beginning to be very oppressive ; and 
what is this heat to that wliich 1 hear is to cornel I 
find a gingham wrapper, particularly before it is washed, 
while there is a cool glaze upon it, the most easy un- 
dress for this weather ; and truly very little need be 
worn underneath it. 

U^/i.—Our nftet-dnor neighbour has relapsed. After 
going on pretty well for some days, he was taken seriously 
ill again yesterday evening. Doctors have been calling 
all day : a very bad indication of the state of his strength. 
He has not been exactly well for a twelvemonth, and was 
strongly advised to go home last year, but lie had not, 
he said, realised a sufficiency: his time of service had ex- 
pired; he was therefore entitled to the retiring pension; 
but he had been imprudent in his youth, was in debt 
when he married, and so has liad more to do than merely 
to make his fortune since he began to look after it. He 
has a large family, some at home, and young ones here, 
and should they lose him, their prospects will be oheer- 
Why don’t we teach youth to think as well as to 
scan Latin verses? There is not much illness here, con- 
sidering the size of the place ; wlien it does come, the 
quickness of its progress is startling. 

I5ih. — Si»ent the day with the wife of a brother bar- 
rister, to whom my aunt introduced us by letter; both 
husband and wife extremely agreeable. I carried my 
work there, and we sew'ed and read by turns, and then | 
played quiet games with the children— it is too hot to 
romp— had tiffin, and our hour or two of rest ; then called 
at chambers for our sahibs to take them their evening 
drive, neither of them having a horse just now; the 
captain’s beautiful Araba^ having proved too valuable to 
be reached by a poor lawyer’s purse. We all dined 
txigethcr, and Arthur and I returned home in a hired 
garey, rather a rickety concern. Wc have been attend- 
ing the evening lectures in the Cutliedral this Lent. 
They are excellent, and extremely popular; large con- 
gregations regularly. We always go to morning service 
on Sundays, though I do not set this dowoi; there being 
nothing further to remark after the first visit. 1 fouml 
it too exhausting to go a second time to the evening or 
rather the afternoon service; the position is cramped, 
and the attention is soon fatigued. I can’t go to the 
dinners and balls cither without suffering, so I very 
soon gave them up after the novelty was over. Our 
morning drives, too, are at an end till cooler weather 
comes again? and having no resource in the evenings 
but the Course and the house-top, the materials for 
journalising are becoming scanty. 

Our next-door neighbour died to-day at one 
o’chojk. We have known, since Edward’s last interview 
with one of the physicians, that the case was hopeless. 
We had seen little of him, but he w^as so loved by tViose 
we love, so generally respected, and bad been so amiable 
in liii slight intercourse with us, that we feel the cer- 
tainty of his loss to be very saddening. The poor 
i^idow aitd all those children ! 

' W funeral is over before sunrise this morn- 

grave receive the remains 
There is no time given for much prepara- 
W'lrhind or ceremony. The dead are soon buried 
duff sight, the mourners have as immediately 
their worldly afTairs. The 
vjKidat ^ filled up, the hand^ 


some house deserted, servants discharged, furniture 
sold, and the widow with her young children will em- 
bark on board the first homeward-bound Indiaman, to 
rejoin those already in England— rejoin them for a time 
only. Had the husband lived, sons and daughters, when 
educated, would have returned to India to tlieir parent.**, 
and settled ronnlii them ; but now the widow’s liope is 
to procure Eastern appointments for the sons of the 
dead fother, and her daughters must remain beside her, 
to share her inoderato means at liome, unless they art? 
taken from her by Indian friends as wives, or wives 
expectant— a cheerless future after so bright a past. 
One fortunate circumstance there is in her dull lot- 
comfort does not leave her. The civil fund provides suf- 
ficient for her own decent maintenance, and a respectable 
education for her children ; and wlicn, as in the present 
instance, a husband has turned prudent, and at lengtli 
saved regularly out of his handsome allowances, there 
are no pecuniary difficulties to add to grief. 

2O//1.— Mrs Freeman called to tell me, that having 
nursed Helen’s baby fairly well, she had consented to be 
bribed to take charge of the sickly nursery of her friend, 
the fine singer, upon whose distresses the fat chobdar 
intruded me so unceremoniously. I have some sort of 
fear of this scheme answering ; there seemed a sad want 
of method in that house, although I got such good 
advice thqre, and Mrs Freeman has little ways of her 
own whitdi would take a steady temper, and kind hut 
slightly-distant manner, to keep in due order. Yet she 
is an excellent creature. 

22rf.— Such a blast of wind at seven o’clock this 
morning ’.—a hot south wind, so strong .and so sudden, 
that there was no tii«ie to shut the windows. Tlie 
bearers Jfrw with unusual celerity to every Venetian 
upon that stormy side of the house. It was quite a sur- 
prise to find that they could move so quick. But tlicy 
were too late ; and the hubbub among the furniture was 
really curious — almost alarming. Now I see the rc'ason 
for the chairs and tables being made so heavy. Still, 
they might have castors; they would overturn none, the 
more readily, and we need not lie obliged to call a ser- 
vant every time w^e wisli one moved. The surdah was 
I extremely excited at the result of this strife between 
the w'ind and the bearers, and spoke in reproof louder 
than I ever heard him do before, or could have supponed 
possible in one so habitually gentle. 1 shall never laugh 
again at the immense machine which stands in our room 
for holding towuds— something like what we see in har- 
ness-rooms in the old country for putting saddles on. 
The light horses, or linen-airers we are used to, would 
have been broken to atoms at tlie first squall; ivhcrcas 
this ponderqus substitute lost its towels certainly, but 
being placed near the w'all, w^as saved itself — hardly even 
bending to the storm. This w'as a very awakening 
incident; and after we got all secure, wc sat down and 
laughed merrily. The most annoying part of the tem- 
pest was t he quantity of fine red sand brought in by the 
wind, which nearly suffocated us, and covered every- 
thing half an inch deep in a moment. 

2.5?/*.— Another death! A young and happy wife! 
A slight imprudence caused a premature coriflnemetjt, 
and this fatal end. She died before daybreak this 
morning on which I am writing, and will be buried this 
same evening, with her infant, at sundown, Where did 
we see that touching monument to a young mpther in 
like circumstances? Somewhere in France, I think. 
A tomb upening to the sound of a tTum|>et, blown by an 
angel— the mother with the infant in her arms, . half 
rising from it, and these words m^on the lid, * Lord, here 
I am, and the child that thou gayest meT A iittle 
affected, like many French sensibiUtfos, but at the same 
time touching. Surely we bring up oiir children very use- 
lessly— very badly. Any poor woman’s daughter would 
have known that the indiscretion committed by this 
young lady was dangerous. It seems to be the aim in 
our upper ranks to conceal from our daughters all the 
knowledge most peculiarly essential to their sex. The 
very 'purpose of their being, as guardians of tlie next 
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tycmeration, is never even hinted to them. Sohool-girls 
t!()me out here just as fit to be marrie<i as to be prime 
ministers — indeed I don’t doubt they would do the poli- 
tical part better than the domestic. They have 11 kind 
of chronological idea of historical events ; hut as to 
nursing the sick, managing a Itouseliold, calculating the 
worth of money, or bringing up a healthy family of chil- 
dren, they know just about as much of all this as they 
do of the Chinese language. Wise people say we are 
becoming more natural ns we are becoming more in- 
telligent, and that ainongst other reforms wo may hope 
for a reform i\\ female education. So much depends on 
it : the prosperity of the whole world I 

2QlL — Arthur and 1 dined to-day with a native — a 
Rarsec — a client ! — for we are doing great things in tlie 
law 1 It was just like a European dimier. Qjir Rnrsee 
friend w'as very ngreeablc in his broken English, and 
made a very hospitable host Jlo gave the party at his 
garden -house on the Circular Road. About sixteen 
guests. Glass, Worccstersliirc china, English plate, 
wines, dishes, which last wc owed to Mr Black’s (H)oks, 
who dressed the dinner in our own style. This Rarsee 
did not eat with us ; hut he sat at table, drank plenty 
of wine, and passtMl the bottle gallantly. It was a very 
pleasant evening both to ladies an<l gentlemen, for there 
was a pianoforte up in the drawing-'rooin, and Helen and 
the lady with the fine voice sang a great deal. 

27 tk . — This is to be a great lioliday. Cary and I are 
going to spend the day with lujr friend, the wife of the 
artillery officer at Duni-dum, wliere there is to be a great 
christening of a first-born son. The gentlemen are to 
join US at dinner, as business will detain them in the 
courts all the morning; Here comes the little carriage ! 

2Sth . — I jumped up atguu-firc yesterday, dressed after 
a fashion before six o’clock, found a hot cup of cottVe 
.and a crust of roll ready in Caroline’s dressing-room, 
and wc w^crc soon offi in a nice little pony-carriage from 
next door, which we were allowed to have a trial of, to 
s(‘e whether it would suit us to purchase. We went 
without HU a}'ah,.and with one kitmudgar between us, 
and our wardrobes in a basket imperial belonging to the 
carriage. It was a fine fresh morning, and we both 
much enjoyed our drive. We were too liumble to kick 
up much dust, and were therefore agreeably surprised 
to find ourselves so little incommoded by it. Exactly 
the same impressions were imide on me this time as 
struck me on my former drive on this road. The water- 
carriers, the market- goers, the women leading by the 
hand little boys and girls stark naked along the road, 
squalling like monkeys, and looking scarcely more 
human, or seated with them — squatted rather — near 
their huts, carefully picking their teeth, or iiaving their 
heads with their long matted hair carefully picked by 
another. There were the same crazy lumkerays stand- 
ing under the same miserable sheds, and here and there 
something like a small farni-steadiug, with the little 
cattle of the country, weary, thin, and meek, lying 
down on the dusty earth waiting for their iiisufficieiit 
provender. By and by we met large droves of these 
good-natured animals carrying loads of straw, so packed 
upon their backs, that only their heads remained visible, 
tlie rest of their bodies being eHisctually enveloped in 
this thatch -like load, wdiich wus raised so high in pent- 
house fashion, Riat the appearance was really like a 
walking house. The bundle of straw w^as tied together i 
in a well-drawn -up knot,' the sheaf was then divided 
just below the knot, and descending on both sides till 
it nearly reached the ground, completely covered the 
body of the aiiitnal. In a little bazaar which wc passed 
through about half way, a deal of lively traffic was 
going on in a small way, rendered amusing by the ani- 
mated gestures accompanying all such marketing. 

On arriving at our friend's bungalow, we were most 
kindly received. We bathed, dressed, and breakfasted, 
and by the help of many visitors, books, drawings, and 
a good tiffin, got through the long hot day. Just be- j 
fore the late dinner was the christening, which was i 
performed in the church of the artillery station, so { 


close at hand, that we all walked there. The sponsors 
preseifed their gifts, the health of the first-born was 
duly given, and the evening was passing merrily away, 
w'hen one of those sudden gusts of storm came on so 
terrifying to strangers. There was hardly time to close 
the windows, for w'e had to fly to all sides, the wind 
seeming quite to swnHip round the house. We were 
totally unprepared for this, as the air had rather felt 
cool after sunset, and there was none of that warning 
stillness presaging hurricane. On the contrary * just 
after the christening, and before the dinner, Arthur and 
I had strtdled on from the steps of the* portico into the 
compound, and from tlie compound into a field where 
human feet had w'orn a path, as 1 suppose is common 
to all countries, though wc on this occasion connected it 
60 entirely with home, for the scene altogether, so 
quietly rural, reniirulod us of Berkshire, and of our last 
visit to you, and it appeared more like England, more 
like home, tlian any we had yet seen in India. Cows 
were standing near to a tank drinking — I called it pond, 
to please imagin.ation better. Stooping down, we ob- 
served a small blue flower growing close to our feet, so 
like onr own wild veronica, it led us, this simple flower, 
leagues and leagucis away to where these fleld-flowers 
are no rarity; and usefully as w'cll as poetically ttpplie<l, 
it settled the question for us of the little carriage with 
the Arab ponies. We will he prudent, and deny our- 
selves this luxury yet a while. We sleep here to-night, 
in order to enjoy a cool drive hack in the early morning. 

— Very delightfully fresh is the morning air. 
The storm had incrcjised the coolness, and the rain had 
so improved the country, the scene was hardly to be 
recognised. The grass had positively grown since the 
shower fidl; it had sprung up green and vigorq^^ 
the one night as if by magic. There w'as new life over 
every object. Edward also made me reinark that since 
Cary and I had travelled this road before, sonie ten 
weeks ago, all the fields had been cleared. They were 
then under crop, and now the harvest is over. Tlie 
little carriage is a charming equipage; it brought us 
all four home so pleasantly ; but the value put upon it 
is high, as it is quite new, and very likely to take, so 
Cary even leaned Ibis morning to the prudent side. 
Tiiere will be plenty to he had, she allows, of all sorts 
and all prices at all seasons ; and then pointing to the 
buggy with the liood and the hole wliich had brought 
our gentiuineii out to Dum-dum to dinner yesterday, 
and was conveying our servants hack to Chowringhec 
tt)-day, she added that she remembered a pair, very 
great" people now, content to take their evening airings 
once in siicli a machine ns that ! She looked so mali- 
cious, 1 was asliamed of acknowledging that my private 
thoughts had been ns humble. 


UNIVERSAL CITATiIBEU OF COMMERCE. 

CoMMKKCK, like most other things, rises from small 
beginnings, and submits to numerous vicissitudes. Its 
principles and cliaracter arc only develd^ed in tUe 
progress of its work; and until nnwi become actually 
civilised, they do not recognise it as the great agent 
of civilisation. It assimilates itself througtioiit to the 
moral status of the people ; and is sordid, dishonest, 
liberal, or lofty, according to tlie time. When engrafted 
into the earlier political fabric, it is broken up into 
monopolies, and loaded with restrictions,: and these are 
only gradually and painfully removed by the atruggles 
of knowledge. 

Perhaps the true reason why cQmmjerce disengages 
itself so slowly from the various incubi fastened upon 
it by private blindness, selfishness, and covetousness, 
and by the same qualities under their collective title of 
national policy, is the want of intercoinmunion among 
the great mercantile body. Chainbers of commerce 
have sprung up in various cities at home and abroad; 
but, so far as we can understand, these corporate 
iKKlies do little to promote geheraH intercourse, while 
their functions cannot be said to ^ embrace oybets of 
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world-wido importance. What is wanted is sometbing 
indnitel}^ more cosmopolitan. According to |M6ent 
arrangements, each country has its own code ^com- 
mercial laws, although it is manifest that the principles 
of what is in reality a true science must he eTcrywherc 
the same. Why should this state of things remain ? In 
the general fusion of intellects that has now taken place, 
is tiut of the merchants alone to remain separate and 
distinct? Is it not possible to substitute a general for 
I so many particular codes ? And would not the very 
attempt to do so bo productive of immense advantage, 

I by bringing together in one centre the more enlightened 
and energetic of those spirits which direct the distri- 
bution throughout the world of the products of nature 
and industry? 

Our attention has been drawn to tlie subject by a 
brief printed memorial addressed to Prince Albert, and 
signed^ Leone Jjevi,’ the object of wliich is to propose — 
without any reasonings on the necessity— the establish- 
ment of * a national and international code of commerce 
among all civilised countries ;* and we are the rather 
disposed to bestow some noti(« upon the document, from 
the circumstance of Mr Levi originating the very happy 
idea of connecting the undertaking with the great In- 
dustrial Exhibition of next year. His notion is, that a 
merchant, a banker, and a jurist should be invited as a 
deputation from each country ; and tliat, with a view to 
the formation of a general code, they should take into 
consideration the existing laws on partnerships, factors, 
contracts, insurance, bills of exchange, shipping, bank- 
ruptcies, &e. throughout the world. The practicability 
of such a scheme he illustrates by the success of the 
congress held at Leipsig in 1848, when a general law of 
biti^df exchange for all Germany was agreed upon, 
which came into operation in the following year. TUI 
that, time, Alteubourg, Anhalt-Kothen, Austria, Baden, 
Bavaria, Bremen, Brunswick, Frankfort, Hamburg, 
Hanover, Hesse -Electorate, Hungary, Lubec, Nassau, 
Prussia, Saxony, Saxe -Coburg -Gotha, Saxe r AVeimar, 
Schwurzburg, and Wurtemberg, all had their distinct 
ordinan(!C3 on bills of exchange.* 

It seems to us that this idea is well worth working 
out, and we shall mention a few of the practical points 
in which a general assimilation would redound more or 
less to the advantage of commerce. In regard to bills 
of exchange just mentioned, the usance we suspect — or 
time tdlowed by local usage for paymeiit—requircs in 
some instances reconsideration. As an example, we 
may say that it has been customary in India to draw 
biUs on England at so many days’ ‘ sight ’ (that is, after 
presentation and acceptance) ; but the effect of the 
o'^rland route in our own day is to hasten the pre- 
sentation, and thus diuiiaisir the credit by several 
mouths. From this example, it will be seen that tlie 
usance must differ at different periods and in different 
places ; although much is to be done in reconciling it 
with the altered circumstances of the time. 

Another jUatter connected with bills of exchange is 
the days or grace— in some countries two, in others 
three, four, five, up to twelve. These days, so trouble- 
some, on account of their number differing in moat of 
the countries of Europe, have survived the purpose for 
which they were intended. At a time when accounts 
j were loosely kept, and money difficult of . collection, 

I some grace might have been very requisite to enable 
I W acceptor to provide the funds; but at present, the 
u**'® allowed is a mere addition to the usance of 
tne^bul. A merchant now does not enter his acceptance 
M at the end of so many months, and then take the 
adaitional tune to collect the rapiiey: it appears in his 
™ on the last of the days of gracse, and he 
provmM_ accoi^ingly. But if this empty form is kept 
u^ tnerd eaji oe no should not he so to 

the ^ame extent in all countries. 

Ott 'Goinmeroial law 
1 ^., Motttlty of the priuci|iiLes oa wbloli all 


This is comparatively a triffe ; but what is to be said 
of the fact, that in our boasted nineteenth century the 
nations of Europe arc not. agreed in their common 
every-day chronology — that in one country the month 
may be October, while in another it is November ? The 
maintenance by Russia of the Julian, while the rest of 
the Christian natfons adhere to the Gregorian Calendar, 
is a reproach to the civiiisation of the age, while it is a 
standing annoyance and impediment in the way of com- 
merce. Such a congress as we refer to would doubt- 
less employ its efforts in altogether abrogating the Old 
Style. How liumiliating it is to tlunk that religious 
jealousy should influence an important part of the world 
in a question like this— that the Christians of the East- 
ern church should be more willing to receive their 
calendar from a pagan than from a pope ! 

The assimilation of weights and measures would form 
an undertaking worthy of the highest intellects and 
energies of the age. But it would be a very diffKuilt 
one, as everybody must allow who is aware of the 
heartbreaking obstructions the attempt has encountered 
even in reference to our own country alone. There is 
no reason, however, if a simple and universally-appli- 
eable scheme of weights and measures were devised, 
why it should not be adopted by all commercial nations; 
and as in this ease we might have legitimate recourse 
to the instrumentality of governments, the time occu- 
pied in bringing about the change would not be so great 
as if it were necessary to go through the process of in- 
doctrinating the people. 

The same thing may be said of tlie various national 
currencies, in wiiich the universal adoption of tlie 
decimal principle mi^t perhaps be all that would be 
requisite in the first instance. 

l\)rt and harbour dues would present a subject of 
immense interest for the inquiries of such a congress. 

The postage question would of course be one of the 
most important discussed; and that of international 
pnrcelage would be redeemed from the almost entire 
neglect in wdiich it lies at present. On the latter sub- 
ject M'e may say that, under existing circumstances, a 
person in this country would find it fur easier to got a 
pfu-col conveyed to the antipodes tlian to Austria. 

But this is neither the place nor the time for entering 
into specialities : it is sufficient for the present to show 
that the proposed intercommunion is loudly demanded 
by the civilisation of the age. Neither should we think 
it either necessary or becoming to point out what fur- 
ther steps should be taken, after the first great meeting, 
to give permanence to the movement, Mr Levi suggests 
that, after the return of the delegates to their homes, 
prizes sliould be offered for works propounding the best 
plans for the assimilation of the law's of commerce : but 
in this w'e can by no means coincide. The practical 
merchants, to whose knowledge and experience we ](K>k ; 
I for direction, are not likely to embark in authorship 
I from pecuniary views ; and with all our respect for lite- 
rary men, we would by no means invoke thdr ingenuity 
on such cm occasion. All this, however, would be best 
arranged by the delegates themselves, who would- pro- 
bably establish an office in London as a central point 
for suggestions and reports to be received, and where 
these would be j>repared to be submitted in a conve- 
nient form to the next meeting. 

That some such movement will take place, and at no 
distant date, we have not the slightest doubt. All the 
tendencies of the age are in favour of the supposition, 
and the only wonder is, that it is not already in operation. 
But at no place or time could the first step be taken 
more advantageously or more gracefully than at the' 
approaching high festival of industry, il^gland is con- 
fessedly at the head of the commerce of the globe, and 
London is, in more senses than one, the metropolis of 
the world. But more than that, England is so far in 
advance in large and enlightened commercial views, as 
to make her takiim the le^ indispensable to the sucKtess 
of the jdan. No lyre or Carthage, no Venice or Genoa, 
grasping at trade as if it were a special posseseion, and 
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at the same time crushing under foot the industry and 
competition by which it exists, slxe has proclaimed to 
mankind, in her own practice, the true umvereal nature 
of commerce. She has appUed to a greater extend than 
any other nation, ancient dr modem, the lessons of 
history; and scorning the mean policy which restricts 
itself to mere temporary advantages, «hc has taken her 
])lacc in history as one of those great lights of civilisa- 
tion which fling their illumination like a pharos over 
tlic stream of time. The Exhibition itself is one of those 
liigh and generous projects which can only be conceived 
and executed by a great nation ; and it offers tlie surest 
guarantee both of the zeal and good faith with which 
tlie English people would enter into a scheme for 
establishing throughout the world a simple, impiirtial, 
a?i(l universal code of commercial laws. 


MRS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER j 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. | 

TUB GOOD MATCH. 

Miss Cy Farrell I have come to wish you joy, my dear 
Mrs Wright. We are all highly delighted at the news 
of the happy event about to take place in your family. 

Mrs Wright. Thank you, dear Miss O’Farrell. I 
really hope our niece lias chosen well. We sincerely 
believe she has every chance of happiness w'ith such a 
guide and companion through life as young Mr 

Miss O* Farrell Guide ! Oh, indeed w e can’t suppose 
that a young lady so well brought up as Miss Fanny, 
stands mucli in need of a guide. But Tin sure she should 
bci very contented with such a plfasant, lively gentleman 
as her intended. Of course there’ll be plenty to make 
tliom BO. You are uncommonly lucky, 1 must say, to get 
l)er off your hands so quick. She can’t be all out twenty, 
and raally it is not so easy to settle girls in these days. It 
must be a great weight off your mind. My sister Lalor 
would have no objections, 1 can tell you, to see a little 
daylight through her string of daughters, fine manag- 
ing girls, highly educated, equally at home in kitchen 
and parlour, two of them extraraely well-looking, will 
Ijavc pretty fortunes too. I am advising her to take 
them more about, and show them a bit, to try to get 
them off ; and she has every inclination, but it’s mighty 
difficult now to get the money from Mr Lalor, lie’s 
growing -very close. 

Mrs Wright. Why should she wish so much to ‘ get 
them ofl7’ — they are a very happy family. 

Miss (yFarrdl Yes, indeed, thank God ! tliere can be 
no better children. 

Mrs Wright. Tliey are mucU attached to one another; 
the girls all very young ; and husbands come soon enough, 
to my thinking, without our taking tlie trouble to look 
for them. 

Miss O' Farrell You’ve had a lucky chance that way, 
we must allow, with no care to spake of ; just sat quietly 
at home^ and the lover made his appearaiice in the right 
saison. Ijittle Miss Fanny too did her part in it right 
well ; well she knew what she was doing. The father’s 
income, as I’m credibly informed, not a penny less than 
three good thousand a year ; all fine county Meath laud ; 
ne’er a shilling of debt, and next to nothing of poor- 
rates. 

Mrs Wright. But Charles is not the eldest son. 

Mm (P Farrell. Mrs Wright 1 you don’t say so? Not 
the eldest son ! And such managers as you are ! What 
is he, then, at all ?— and wh.'it has he ?— and what will 
they live on ? 

Mrs WfigU. Love, youths health, quiet tastes, and 
industrious habits, with a profession which already in- 
sures them a fair income for beginners. 

Miss O' Farrell. Well, I suppose, being only a niece, 
you would be less particular about Miss Fanny’s choice 
than if she bad been your daughter, and she, having but 
little, couldn’t in course expect too much. But she's an 


uncommonly nice little girl, and I declare it’s a’most a 
pity t^marry her off this way in a hurry to any one 
that ^ncs to ask for her, though I don’t say a word 
against the young mau— not a word : his Connections are 
most respectable. 

Mrs Wnght. Ferliaps, had Mr Wright and I been the 
principal parties in the matter, we might have been a 
little more difficult to please — old heads requiring so 
much more than young heads think of; biit we did not 
think it just to interfere where tliere were no moral 
grounds of objection. When our nieces grew up, we 
laid down but one rule on this delicate subjeot^never 
to admit to intimacy any one of wlioae principles we 
were doubtful, and to leave tlio rest, not to chance, but 
to the feelings' of the individuals must concerned ; and 
this, I assure you, would have been the same had we 
had daugiiters of our own— -for our nieces have been os i 
daughters to us. They came to us young, and have ^ 
grown up among us quite as our own children. 

Miss O'Farrdl. And for settlements ? 

Mrs Wright. Oh, liis little fortune, aryi her little for- 
tune ; and he insures his life. 

M iss O'Farrcll And you are satisfied ? 

Mrs Wiight Perfectly. 

Miss O' Farrell. Well, to be sure! And we all expect- 
ing it was to be such a great match, knowing how you’d 
always set 3'uur face against those foolish love-marriages, 
half of tbeni mere fancies, tliat a little time would put 
out of young childish heads, and that certainly, as we 
know, just fill the country with decent beggars, pick- 
ing here and there all they can get out of good-natured 
relations. 

Mrs WriylU. I still entirely disapprove of those reck- 
less marriages where either extreme selfishness m ex- 
treme ctireiessncsB must blind the perpetrators to the 
lamentable {jonsequeneee of tlio mistuke they are com- 
mitting — for a mistake they will surely find it. In ojir 
case, however, you misapprehend the whole affair. 
Cluirles no ready-made fortune, but he possesses 
the means of making a fortune for himself; his cha- 
racter stands high; he has good abilities, good busi- 
ness connections, and he has made the start. The in- 
surance lie has cfflicted on his life, added to their few 
tliou sands, provides for any casualty; and they begin 
with a year’s income in hand, the marriage having been 
delayed’ till this has been saved by the economy of both 
parties ; for it is no sudden thought, no passing fancy, 
but a true attachment of some standing, on which 1 
believe the lifelong happiness of both to depend. 

Miss O' Farrell Some standing! So he’s waited! Well, 
you are i)eople out of the common w'ay, and have met 
your match, it seems, which is mighty lucky. It’s a 
wonder the young man was not ofl' of his bargain, with 
such delays and sensible foresecings. It’s a quare world 
growing ! 

Mrs Wright. If so, there must have been something 
wTong on one side or the other, and it would have been 
no loss, but rather an esciape : a little painful while the 
gossip lasted, still better in the end than»a marriage 
which would liavc proved unsuitable. 

Miss O'Farrell My sister I.alor always said there was 
no raisonablc understanding of your new notions, ^ipy 
dear Mrs Wright, and 1 begin to see she was in the 
rights of it. I'o us jdain people, a good uaatell is a 
match where tliere’s plenty of money, and a poor match 
is a inatcli where there’s little. It is eqjiiUy plain that 
Miss Fanny, poor dear, will have to wait for her good 
ihatch till this young gentleman's great abilities and 
great industry have made it so. For the present, they’ll 
live very pleasant on their expectations. 

Mrs Wright. Not exactly ; they Will have something 
a little more solid ; but they certainly wont be rich. 
However, they have no expepsiVe tastes, nor indeed 
would Charles have time to indulge in them. . 

Afwjs O' Farrell. Where is their house to be? 

Afrs M Over his chaml^ers of business. 

Mias O^FarreU. Why, |he never a dinner will they be 
able to give! 
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I don’t think they intend it: if you mean JIfiv Poor Honorial 

a contpuny entertainment, it would be quite out^ their Miss O' Farrell. Not at all; hut rich, and vise, and 
vay; but you may depend on it they will beyei^appy happy Ilonoria! What could she want? A full 
to give a dinner to you or any other old friend as kindly pursa— a full house— her housekeeping to attend to- 
interested in their welfare. company— and her carriage— and, after a while, her 

Mm 0*Farrel/. If all parents were to be as easy to children. She will never need to trouble herself much 
please, 1 must say there would be fewer couples left about him : he will have his own purshuitsl 


unpaired — a good dale — Honoria Lalor and a young 
neighbour of ours for one; but my sister Lalor never 


Afrs Wright. Most of which he has to alter. 

Miss 0* Farrell, Some of them certainly. But he’s a 


would give encouragement where no good was to come most good-natured cratur, and dotes alive on lier, and 
of it; so that affair was soon ended. Sure money has full and plenty to give her; and she’s a mighty 
never was more needed than in these days, swamped as sensible girl, who’ll find life easy, and make life easy, 
we are with such a say of difficulties on every hand of and take life easy ; and you’ll he one of the first to 


us; and you, a sensible woman, to think so little of it! 
Maybe now you will hardly be pleased to liear that 


acknowledge ns much this time next year. 

Mrs Wright, I truly hope so, and I even believe it 


there’s a great chance likely to turn up for Honoria iria}'^ be so. A girl brought up to consider matrimony 
Lalor after all, though as yet it’s a saycret? A very as a mere means of subsistence, will have no very deep 
elegant match offered, or as good as (iffered lier — feelings interested either in its ‘lights or shadows;' 
the family making all advances. A fine estate, with- neither will she be very sensitive on the failings of a 
out one farthing of debt— good house, furniture, plate, husband for whom she lias no affection. If she he for- 
everything suitable in all respects beyond w'hat my tiinate enough to carry the same indifference through 
niece is entitled to look for; yet w'ith these odd notions life, she may pass ‘ easily ’ on to the end of it — one of a 
you mightn’t think so well of it, all things considered. goodly company, too, for you have a large proportion 
Mrs Wi'ight. You must tell me something of the of the world on yo\ir side of the argument. Those 
owner of these desirable adjuncts. J neither under- much .above us in rank systematically pursue your plan 
value money, nor forget what can be done with it; and of settling sons and daughters — not always, however, 
you may bdievo me 1 shall be truly happy hear with results so satisfactory as we may hope will be the 
that your niece is to secure so agreeable an addition case with Ilonoria. 

to married happiness as a liandsome income with a ..„ 

deserving husband. Plie man and his attributes must T\fT'^R/'\\rP'vfPVT tivt 

come first with me. My nieces and 1, in sketching IMlIiOVLME^T IN CHRONOMLTLRS. 


our ‘model* husband, have always set out with g(H>ti Among the various difficulties which have stood in flic 
principles; our other rccpiisites were good temper, good w.ay of chronometricnl improvement, perliaps no defect 
nbil^jes, and good breeding; but w'e have never fully has occupied so much time as the imperfect compensa- 
agrecd as to the order of precedence jimong these es- for change of temperature, which has claimed tlic 
sential qualities, so that we have not yet arrived at, attention of some of the first mathematicians of the 


where I am afraid you begin — ^birth and fortune. 

Miss OFarreU, Unexceptionable. You don’t sup- 
pose I would have consented to negotiate Jictw-een a 


day, as well as those practically engaged in chronometer- 
making. The defect we allude to is this — that if chro- 


Lalor anda nobody? We have too many upstarts in nometers are adjusted for extremes of heat and cold, 
the country for one of an old Irish stock to countenance they will gain in the intermediate temperatures. This 
them, I assure you, and all tlio airs they give them- is caused by the balance-spring losing elasticity by an 
selves. No, indeed ; I spake for a very different kind increase of temperature at au accumulating rate over 
of connection. The young gentleman in question has the effect i)roduced by the ordinary compens.'ition. 
been perhaps a little wilJ, and no doubt l.is friends are j^jeby lias introduced mercury to overcome this 

? *“ "“"r • 

Honoria Tliey’ve a good right to loolc l.iglicr~for «> that its effect may vary exactly in tiie same proportion 
where tlierc’s money, they exi>cct connection ; and where *** the change of temperature alters the elasticity of the 
there’s connection, they look for tnonoy in general. He spring, or, in other words, which makes the law of the 
has promised to give up betting and horse-racing. He successive alterations of the momentum of inertia adapt 


there’s connection, they look for tnonoy in general. He spring, or, in other words, which makes the law of the 
has promised to give up betting and horse-racing. He successive alterations of the momentum of inertia adapt 
never W'jis much of a gambler otherwise, nor is no itself to the law of alteration of the elasticity of tin* 
spender; and for drinking, he was never led into that spring, whatever that law may be. Since the inve-ntion 
but when he’d nothing else to do. Honoria bus great submitted to the government in 1843, it has undcr- 


power over liim already, and will make it her busi- 
ness immediately to reform what littlc’a amiss. 

Mrs Wrii/hL Indeed, Miss O’Farrell, I cannot afh*ct 
to be pleased with the iimiTiage of a fine girl like your 


gone several trials by order of the Board of Admiralty 
with a view to test its principle. The chief points 
which required to he proved were, first, wlietlier the 


niece to am idle man of low habits, wliatever may he principle admitted of being adjusted to tlie irregular j 
ins fortune. loss of elasticity in the spring ; and secondly, if the ' 

Miss O'Farrdl There’s a dale of good jn the young effect produced by the mercury would be sufficient, i 
man, my dear Mrs Wright. He has a ffne temper, The fluidity of the agent used at once answered the : 
and looks well after the niain olianoej lie's just been firgt point, and it was therefore to the second that the ! 

[fi- 

commonly raisonable on the subject. Her mamma just f ^ ordinary defect be obviated, but : 

represented to her that this was a most desirable match, most of the trials it has even been reversed, so that j 
and that her papa never would give consent to the all doubt has been removed on the reraaining point. | 
young engineer; and she gave in at once, after reflect- The first trial commenced in January 1845, when two : 
igg. It would have been the greatest of pities to let chronometers were placed at the observatory, Green- i 

I would have given vich, under the direction of the astronomer-royal, and i 

mftfiagiflgf; ^nd knowing; and indeed proposed it; but J!'® on the north side of the building during ; 

hei^ e'er a one at all of all the girls coldest weeks of that severe winter, and also to ; 

■ ekoepi lR^ijia; kn<i so she showed her sense, and took temperatures varying from 85 degrees to 120 degrees I 
the Mfibe bf ^^iriend^^ who of course have only her Fahrenheit for the extreme heat* 'Iho astronomer- | 
* rpyid^s ‘ Report,* which was laid before the Admiralty I 
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ill May, contained an account of tho performance of! 
these chronometers, and also his opinion relative to the 
principle. The foUovriug extracts are from tliis Re- 
pi)rt ^ 

‘ 1 consider this invention (taking advantage very 
happily of tlie two distinguishing properties of mercury, 
its fluidity, and its great tberniiil en^ansion) as the 
most ingenious that I have ever seen, and the most 
perfectly adaptable to the wants of chronometers. I 
am not aware that it is liable to any special incon- 
venience. 

‘ I think it my duty to report as my opinion tliat Mr 
Loseby’s construction has successfully cfleeted its ob- 
ject ; and remarking the ingenuity of the method used, 
and the fertility of its principle, I state as iny opinion 
to the iioard of Admiralty that Mr Loseby is entitled 
to their lordships* general encourageineiit.’ 

Tile second trial with three other chronometers com- 
menced at the observatory in October; and as Mr 
Loseby w’as desirous to afford facility for rendering this 
trial more severe than any to which chronometers had 
ever been exposed at the observatory, he placed appa- 
ratus at the astrononicr-royars disjiosal for producing 
artificial cold, as there was nut any apparatus at the 
observatory for tliis purpose, in order that these chro- 
nometers might be subjected to much lower tempera- 
tures than occur in this climate. The astronomer- 
royal’s Report of this trial, which was sent to tlic 
observatory in February 1846, stated that the chro- 
nometers liad been exposed to temperatures ranging 
from 8 degrees to 1 7 degrees tor the extreme cold, and 
from 80 degrees to 124 degrees fur the extreme heat. 
They had also been subjected to all tlic intermediate 
temperatures, and in every instance the principle had 
proved eminently successful: the Report explained 
to the Admiralty that tho lower temperatures had 
been obtained in the apparatus to wliich we have 
alluded. 

'J'he third trial with four otlicr chronometers was 
nia<ie at the observatory in 1846, three of which were 
adjusted so that the ordinary defect might be slightly 
reversed the same us some in the former trials : a 
statement to this etlect was sent before the trial. The 
result lias in every iiKstaiiec borne out both the state- 
ment and the principle, tlie three chronometers tianiod 
having slightly tjuined in the extremes as compared 
with their performance in the intermediate tempera- 
tures. During 1847, three chronometers underwent a 
trial at the observatory, the performances of which 
were most satisfactory. Two of these have since been 
selected by the Admiralty for the arctic cxiKjdition 
which sailed in May, and from their perfect compensa- 
tion, it is expected they will be found very useful, as 
Dr Rue says in his report of the expedition under his 
command, which returned last year, that nearly two 
montlis before the temperature reached 0 degree Fah- 
renheit, the ehronoraeter employed became so irregular 
in rate, as to he useless for taking the longitude. 

We w'ill add a few explanatory lines on the method of 
trying chronometers olfered to the governinent fur pur- 
chase. These are placed in the Chronometer-Room of 
the Royal Observatory the first or second week in 
January, wdiere they remain until the middle of July, 
and each chronometer is daily compared with an astro- 
nomical clock, and its rate carefully noted. During the 
trial the temperature of the room is considerably varied, 
as the windows are thrown open for six or seven of the 
coldest weeks, and for about an eq[ual period the heat is 
raised to 80 or 90 degrees. This is elfectcd by fires, 
which are attended at intervals of two hours night and 
day. During tlie rest of the time, tlje chronometers 
remain in the ordinary temperatures. This consti- 
tutes tho usual trial; but sUch chronometers as are 
subjected to the extreme trial are placed in an iron 
tray over the stove, the mean temperature of which 
may ^ taken at 100 degrees. They are also exposed 
to greater cold by being placed outside a window on the 
north side of the building; but tlie severity of both the 


ordinary and extreme trial with regard to tho cold of j 
course varies in difibrent years with the severity of the j 
season.# i 


A LITERARY SOIREE AT MADAME RKOAMIER’S. 
Tiik memoirs of Chateaubriand arc, we presume, already 
in the hands of many of our readers ; that portion at 
least M'hich has as yet appeared in an English dress, 
and which details the earlier portion of his eventful 
life. Most of us perhaps have read with interest the 
history of his boyish years, spent within the gloomy 
chateau of ('onibourg, and have pictured to ourselves 
the timid group — eousistiiigof the poet, his mother, and 
his beloved sister Lueile- cowering around the cbiinney 
at one end of a vast and dimly-lighted apartment, while 
the silent master of the mansion, clad in a robe de 
chamhre and nightcap, paced up and down the chamber, 
and iii(|uired sternly each time that a wjiisper met his 
ear, ‘ What are you talking of there?’ We have sym- 
pathised in the struggles of tlte youthful and ardent 
boy whose sjurit longed fur freedom, while his whole 
being w’as tyrannised over in this saddening solitude. 
We have followed him thnmgh his college life?, his 
military campaigns, his adventures in America, his re- 
turn to Combourg after the Revolution — the family 
dispersed— the chateau sold — a stranger dwelling upon 
the hearth of his ancestors ! Then came the literary 
and political life of Chateaubriand ; and while reading 
the memoirs of the statesman and the i)oet, we also 
]K‘rused the history of the age. And what aiiigge! 
The Convention, tho Directory, the (Consulate, the Em- 
pire, tlie Restoration, tlie Hundred Days, the Revolu- 
tions of July and of February, comjwising the most 
important events, the most terrible dramas which have 
been beheld by modern society ; events and dramas of 
which he might truly have said, Qaoruni pars imgna fecit 
In the English translation of Chateaubriand’s memoirs, 
his career has been traceii urdil tlie period of Napoleon’s 
exile to the island of Elba in the year 1814 ; and while 
[icrusing this portion of the ‘Mcinoires d’Outre-Tornbe,' 
as well as the more recent parts publi.shed in the * Pressc,’ 
wc readily conceive wliy Ohuteuubriand so steadfastly 
refused to permit the publicat ion of his memoirs until 
after his death; for they contain a gallery of living 
portraits which arc sketched with too true a pencil, 
and depicted in too vivid colours, to be agreeable to 
those whose ftcklcness and hypocrisy form the back- 
ground of many a historic painting of the present cen- 
tury. Nor has he less skilfully portrayed the foibles 
than the faults of his own age ; and a great portion of 
his memoirs having been written in ]..oudon during his 
embassy in 1 822, the graceful and yet caustic sketches 
he gives in his later volumes of our own domestic and 
fashionable society will doubtless prove vejy piquant 
to the English reader. 

It is well known that during the closing years of 
Chateaubriand’s life iie wa.s obliged, from the necessity 
of his circumstances, to pledge liis memoirs to n liook- 
scller, as the only means he possessed of procuring 
subsistence; and yet, as has been already hinted, he 
resolutely refused to make any portion of them public 
during his lifetime, although very liber# offers were 
made in the event of his doing so. But that which 
the poet iknied to his own sclf-iudulgence, and to tho 
curiosity of the public, he willingly granted to friend- 
ship. 

Among the literary circles of Baris,, none has within 
the last few years been so celebrated as ihat which used 
to assemble at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, in the apartments 
of the celebrated Madame Recamier.* In tlie declining 
years of Chateaubriand’s life, this charming woman daily 

* For an account of this ice Jcruxnal, No. 30L New Sorim, 
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forgot her own 0 uffcrmg 9 t6 soothe the lonely hours of 
her friend ; und long after he had withdrawn froi^ the 
brilliant society of Paris, he wjis wont to flMs his 
evenings at Madame RiScamier’l, where it chosen circle 
occasionally met to enjoy the perusal of those memoirs 
wJiich were still a closed volume to the world. Many 
and urgent were the requests made for admittance to 
these soirees ; but the aged poet was alike unable and 
unwilling to encounter a crowd, so that tlio i>arty rarely 
consisted of more than a dozen or twenty people. Among 
them were to be found some of the most distinguished 
literary men atwl women of France, and a few foreigners, 
remarkable either for their talents or their diplomatic 
position in Paris, 

We have before us at this moment a print represent- 
ing the coterie gathered together, just as it was about 
two or three years ago, in the nalon of Madame Reca- 
mien At one side of the antique chimney is seated in 
her fmteml the aged hostess, clad in her usual costume 
of gray silk, with a small white crape bonnet. Sinqde 
and grave as is this toilet, there is an air of refinement 
about it, accorAing well witli the features of tiie weaver, 
who, even in her old .age, retained the same grac^oful, 
winning aspect by which she was characterised in 
youth. 

Opposite to her, and placed immediately beneath her 
favourite portrait of Corinna — the gift of her friend 
Madame de StaCl — reclines Chateaubriand, behind 
whose caay-chair may be observed liis faithful valet de 
diambre Louiset, by whom he has been supported into 
the room, and who watches over him with the zeal of a 
domestic and the devotion of a friend. 

Grouped around the lire are about a dozen persons, 
among whom are Messieurs Sairite Beuve, do Noailles, 
anif^de Lomfmie ; M. and Madame Auguste Thierry j 
and Mesdames de Grammont, de Galitzin, and Guy de 
Girardin. 

At a small table is seated M, le Normand (a nepliew 
of Madame Rocamier) with the manuscript of the 
‘ Memoiree d’ Outre -Tombe* open before him j and ho 
reads aloud (as wc are informed by one of the company) 

‘ in a grave and simple tone,’ From the same writer, 
an hahiiu4 of the Abbaye-aiix-Bois, we gather the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars : — 

This voice, which seemed to issue from beyond the 
tomb, was listened to in siletice. Now a))d then a re- 
pressed murmur of approbation — a look of pleasure or 
of surprise exchanged between some of the company — 
an occasional glance towards the aged poet, on whose 
noble countenance some sign of emotion was sought for 
at the more stirring epochs of his hi««tory — such were 
the only interruptions whi<;h occurred during the perusal 
of the memoirs. As for Chateaubriand himself, he sat 
perfectly still while there i>assed in review before him 
the joys and sorrows of his early life, and the glory and 
reverses of his later years. His aspect was grave and 
gentle. Around his ample forehead were scattered some 
few locks of white hair. His full, deep eye seemed to 
restrain ita natural ardour. Now and then an involun- 
tary sigh would betray the deep emotions of his breast. 
One might have taken him for the genius of the age 
passing its wlmle history in review. 

One evening, however, this impassibility of aspect 
was suddenly overcome by an ebullition of feeling very 
characteristic of one in whom patriotism was not 
merely a sei^gment but an absorbing passion. 

They wererreading doud that portion of his memoirs 
which gives an account of his residence at Ghent with 
Louis XV 111. in 1815. It was at that solemn moment 
j^lten. Napoleon was about to stake bis destiny against 
^he conibmed powers of Furope. OhAteaubriand, at that 
dime m tit partiOus of the Bourbon king, had gone 
tpw^ evening to enjoy a solitary ramble in the 
a mighty struggle was at hand 
of France and the allied hosts, and 
fili their way to the probable scope of 

r pondered over the chances in- 

tolvtid ill ^ nattife, lie listened with feverish 


anxiety for some sound portending that the action had 
begun. Nought, however, was to be heard save the 
bleating of flocks, the barking of a shepherd’s dog, or 
the preaking of a vragon. 

But suddenly there comes from afar a low, dull 
sound, like the rolling of distant thunder, lie bends 
his oar w^ith panful earnestness, and upon its strain- 
ing nerves come gradually a deeper and a fuller sound. 
Yes! it is the roar of cannon that he hoars— and lie 
knows that even now his countrymen arc engaged with 
their foes. Thereon ensues within his breast a more 
fearful struggle than the shock of warriors in the battle- 
field. For whom shall he invoke success ? For the 
monarchy which he serves, or for the Kmi)ire that 
he detests ?— for his master, or for his enemy ? The 
minister in exile wishes for the triumph of his king, 
but the Frenchman desires the triumph of France. 
The Freiichnmn prevails ; and the minister of Louis 
XVIII., raising his hands and eyes towards Heaven, 
prays that the arms of Napoleon may be crowned with 
success 1 

At this sublime confession the reader involuntarily 
pauses. He drops tlie manuscript on the table before 
him — a murmur of admiration is heard throughout 
the apartment, and on looking towards the illustrious 
old man, we perceive a tear rolling silently down his 
cheek, which he hastily tries to conceal with one liaiid, 
while the other is forcibly pressed against his heart, 
iis if he would fain repress its strong emotion. 

It was a scene not to be quickly effaced from tlic 
memory. 

‘I do not know what maybe the fate of my m^moires,* 
said Chateaubriand more than once ; ‘ but my soul will 
rest in peace If they prove only these two things : that 1 
have ever had a fervent love for Fran(;e and for liberty.’ 

‘ His spirit then,’ continues our author, ‘ may truly 
rest in peace j for it is impossible to read this life his- 
tory beyond the without feeling a convic- 

tion that w'hatever might have been his faults as a 
politician, or bis illusions us a poet, the ilame of 
patriotism ever burned brightly within tho breast of 
Chdtoaubriaiul. A sinile may occasionally bo excited 
by the naive vanity with which ho speaks of himself 
— a mode of language so utterly alien to Englisli 
habits and feelings, that it is scarcely understood, 
much less tolerated among us ; but one cannot forbear 
reverencing a man who, at the height of Napoleon’s 
pow’^er, <lared to brave hi« vengeance, by withdrawing 
from oflice on the murder of the Duke of Engliieti ; and 
who, at a later period of lus political life, prcsuined to 
advocate the liberty of the press, in opposition to tliose 
Bourbons to whom he was so devotedly attached, and 
whoso c;iusc he alone amongst his peers had the chi- 
valry to defend when they were finally driven from tho 
throne of France.’ 


BLIND SCULPTOR OF THE TYROL. 

I HAVE just come from a house at Innspruck in wliich 
I saw only one humble apartment ; its entire furniture 
consisting of a miserable bed, a broken harpsichord, and 
a bench, upon which were laid a few pieces of wood and 
some tools for carving. It is the dwelling of an old man 
named Kleinhaus, whom nature has visited with one of 
her most deplorable afflictions. 

At five years of age, Kloinhaus was attacked with 
smallppx, which affected bis eyes, rendering*'hitii com- 
pletely blind. Before having been deprived of sight, he 
had often played with those little wooden figures which 
are so skilfiilly carved by the inhabitants of the Tyrol, 
and had even attempted to handle a knife, and to form a 
statuette liimself. When tio longer p^mitted to behold 
the light, his thoughts unceasingly turned to those 
images he was wont to contemplate with so much plea- 
siu«, and which he would fain have iinitated. Then 
:lib"Vould take them between liis handsr f^^ 
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and try to console himself for not being able to see 
by measuring them with his finger, Feeling them again 
and again, and turning them over in every way, he 
was able, by degrees, to comprehend from the toucfi the 
exact proportions of the figure, anatomising (if i may 
use the expression) upon wood, marble, or bronze, the 
features of the face and tho different narts of the body, 
and thus to judge of the nicety of a work of art. 

When he had acquired this skill, he one day asked 
himself wliether he could not succeed in supplying the 
loss of sight by the keen sense of touch with which he 
was gifted ? His father and mother were both dea<i ; he 
found himself alone and destitute; and rather than beg, 
he resolved to make out, through Ids own exertions, 
a means of subsistence. Taking a piece of wood and a 
chisel, ho at length began to work. His first attempts 
v'cre very troublesome and very trifling. Frequently 
did the unconscious blind man destroy by one notch 
made too deep a piece of work to which he had already 
devoted long days of labour ! Such obstacles would 
Iiave discouraged any other, but his love of art induced 
him to persevere. After very many efforts, he at length 
succced(?d in using Ids chisel with n steady hand ; and 
so carefully would he examine each fold of the drapery, 
one after another, and the contour of each limb, that 
he saw as it were by means of his fingers the figure he 
intended to cop 3 ^ Thus he proceeded by degrees till 
he attainc<l to what seems an almost incredible perfec- 
tion ; for he is now able to engrave from memory the 
features of a face, and produce a perfect resemblance. 

In the museum at Innppru<rk I have seen a bust in 
wood of the Kmperor Ferdinand, which bears ns strong 
a likeness to him as the bust from which it was 
; fashioned, exciuitcd by a Venetian artist. 1 have also 
i .seen, at Ids owm house, the portrjiit of one of his rela- 
1 tives, which he succeeded in executing by passing his 
; hand repeatedly over the face of the individual. It is, 

1 tlmy say, a perfect resemblance. 

I Klciiihaus is now seventy years of age ; he is erect 

I jinii robust; his countenance expresses much kindness 
j and gentleness ; and he contrives to work every day as 
in his youth. During the course of his long career he 
has sculptured many hundred figures. He showed me 
in his w'orkshop a crucifix three feet iu height, in which 
he has placed a mechanism of liis own construction, 
that gradually moves the head of the image up and 

1 down, opens the eyes and lips, and closes them again 

1 by degrees. All this, however, has not served to enrich 
j the indefatigable Klciuhaus. His countrymen have not 
! known how to appreciate the laborious exertions of 

1 such a man, and they have not tried to improve his 

1 position. Hy and hy, perliaps, they will raise a 
j monument to his memory; but in the meantime lie 
lives alone in Ins humble apartment, supplying his 
wants from the produce of his sculpture. lJut lie is of 
a cheerful disposition : no vain desire agitates liLin : no 
ambition for honour or riches troubles the dreams of 
the blind artist: his mind is wliolly occupied with 
better thoughts. He commences his work in the morn- 
ing, and as it advances, his face bt^comes more and more 
animated, and his soul expands. 

I thought, while looking at him sculpturing a group 
of rcniarkahly gra(jeful figures, of the harmonious 
Heethoven, wlio was affected with deafness. Kleinhaus, 
however, has a consolation that Beethoven could not 
enjoy. ‘ I feel,’ said he, ‘ each work of art that is pre- 
sented to me, and each piece that I carve, even to the 
very minutest ^art, and 1 am as content with it as if 1 
had beheld it with my eyes.’ He has himself composed 
the music and the words of a hymn, in which he ex- 
presses with a touching resignatiou the emotions of a 
blind man. He sung it for me, accompanying himself 
on the harpsichord ; and I have tried to translate it, 
but could not well preserve the simple style of the 
original:— 

* Behold the misery of the poor bUnd man I He must go through 
the world to .seek his daily brea<i No pen can portiwy what tho 
blind man suffei's. 0 all-powerful God, havo pity on him I M'hon 

spring is come, and tho ray of the morning reflects itw>if f 
lighted eyes, the blind man alone cannot !*“' 

boams. No picture, no colour, smiles before his ^ 

!• to wn. 0 Md privation. Aliu J till, 

‘Yet will I praise tho Creator, although h© has mat 

I will worship him, nlthough darlcnem surrounds me, ^ blind : 

‘ A day infill come when 1 shall rejoice. My eyes will aji ^ 
opened, and then shall 1 bo able to oontomplato the eplenddtho 
the Most High. IIo is the Good Bhepherd. He watches over 'f, 
sightless shwp ; and when the thread of this life Is broken, he Wllr 
show them tho light of heaven.' 

When the noble artist had ended this hymn, I pressed 
his Hknd with deep emotion, gave him the moderate sum 
he asked for the only two remaining littlo figures he 
had, and I carried them away as a souvenir of one of 
the best-spent hours of my travels. 

IIIXT TO TMMPEllANCE SOCIETIES. 

Befertiiso to the inteinj)crato habits of the Srotch, Mr 
Robert Wilson, in his bitely-published T^oetiires on Social 
Kcrmotnicfi, makes tt^e following ohsorviitjpna : — * Wo Imvo 
acquired tho character of being the most drmikon nation 
ill Europe ; and as the charge lias been Kubstantiated by 
Tinerriiig slatistics, we must sulmnt to the reproach until 
wc mend our maimers. Iu my public addresses I have fre- 
quently adverted to this luul prc-emmencc which Scotland 
has attained among the nations, and only once did the 
lucntion of it elicit any mark of dissatisliiction : and on 
that occasion the dissent w.mh expn'ssed not in articulate 
language, but simply in a lond //n/wf of disapprobation, the 
clminpion for our national sobriety being so drunk that he 
could not speak ! To jvliat are we to asrrilic the prevalence 
of this detestable vice amongst m ^ Many eausos might 
bo plausibly assigned for it, and one of lliem is onr exo- 
cral)l<5 cookery, 'riie demon of dnnikcnncKS iiihiibi^ tho 
stomach. Erorn that “ vasty dcsep ” it calls for its appro- 
piiato offerings. lUit the demon may bo appewKcd by oilier 
iigciits tluin alcohol. A. w ell cooked, warm, nutritious meal, 
allays the craving quite ns effectually as a dram ; but 
cold, crude, indigestible viands, not only do not ail'ord 
the required sohitum t<» Die rchellious organ, hut they 
aggrav.*ite the evil, and add intensity to the inorhid avidity 
for fitiuiulniit.s. It is rennirked that /rertaiii classes arc 
paitieularly oTmoxious to druiikoimess — such as sailors, 
earners, coaehnion, and other wandering tiiho.s whose 
ventral insnrrcc lions are not jicriodically quelled by 
regular and comfortaltlo nicalH. Country doctors, for tho 
samo reason, not mifre<inently mfiiiifcNt a stronger pre- 
dilection for their cnqdoycrs’ bottles than their paticuta 
do for theirs. “ If the gods are not propitious,” says \’'irgil, 

“ wc must call u]) tho [lou’crs of hell and thus it is with 
the drunkards. In the ab.sencc of innocuous and benign 
apldianccs, the deleterious are had recourse to to exorcise 
tlic fiend that is ragiTtg within them. Tliese views are ex- 
plicable by the laws of iihysiology, but this is not the j.»l.ace 
for sncli disquisitions. One reason why the temperance 
movement has been arrested in this country is, that wdiilo 
one seusual gratificatiou was withdrawn, another wiw not 
provided. The intellectual cxcitcnicnts which w-erc oflered 
iia a substitute have not been found to iinswer the purpose. 
Our temperance eofiec-houscs are singularly deficient in 
gastronoiiiical attractions ; and the copious of 

coffee and chicory which arc there served up, with that 
nauseous accoinpaniineiit, buttered toast, are iiioro calcu- 
lated to create a craving for stimulants than allay it. The 
lower classes in Scotland arc as dclicieiit in knowledge of 
cookery as the natives of the Sandwich IsJandti ; and If 
our apostles of temperance would employ a few clever cdoka 
to go tlirough the country and teach tho wivea dud 
daughters of tlie working iiicn to dress iMklifc and vege- 
tables, and make soups, and cheap and potable fafinu- 
eeems messes, they would do more in one year to advance 
their cause, than in twenty by means of long-winded moral 
orations, graced with all the flow ers of oratory,’ 

The above, while well worth the attention of temperance 
societies, fails to explain the whole canao-of {Scotch iutem- 
jwrance, much of which we apprehend is due to a generally 
subdued state of feeling. Oppressed by dull social arrange- , 

the spirits can only, got up?hrongh tho^e0oaoy^^ 
stimulants. In short, clandeatine . dram- drinking is just i 
nature’s revenge against a system which has brought tho J 
nation into a Idnd of moral stupefaction. 
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ANJ> COUNTRY PEOPLE. 

on the oontiiicnt must have ol^crved 
Kvery cily populatibiift live much more apart 

that thoJ^fpQi^j tlio country population than with us; 
and town is like a distinct isiaud, or small nation^ 

each opown way of livings ideas, laws, and interests, and 
little or nothing in coranion wjth the country poj)u- 
arouiid it. The ancient niiinicipal govcrnnioiits of 
towns, with their exclusive privileges, their ineorjiora- 
is and towQ taxes on all articles brought to market, 
levied at the town- gates in a rough vexatious way, 
keep alive a spirit of hostility rather than of friendly ivj- 
tercourse between town and country. Some of tliese 
grievances exist where the traveller least expects to find 
them. In constitutional Franco, in constitutional llelgiinii, 
and even in the city of Frankfort, where a model constitu- 
tion of civil and i>olitic<il liberty was being maniifaettired 
by all the idiilosophy of (irerinaiiy in a constituent .as- 
sembly, the country-girl’s basket is opened at tlic town- 
gate to SCO if it contain any brt\‘id, clieese, beer, or other 
articles subject to town dues. The peasant’s cart, hnuled 
with hay or straw, is half unloaded, or is prol>ed with a 
long ro<l of irort by the city otllcial, to discover goods 
which ought to have paid town dues. The kind of do- 
mestic smuggling into and out of the continental cities 
which this system of town dues gives rise to, is of a very 
demoralising intiuenpe. These ri‘strict.ions ;ind town dues 
raise a spirit of antagonism, not of union, between the two 
po] mint! oris. Tlic towns and cities, in conseqnenee of tliis 
estrangement, have less iiilliumce on the civilis.'ition of the 
country, on the maiincra, ideas, and condition of the mass 
of the population, than with ns. Our town or city popu- 
lation form no mass so distinct in jirlvilegcH, intelligence, 
and interests, from the rest of the comnmnity, as the town 

{ loptiiations arc abroad. Tlie city on tin? contitit?iit sits 
ike a guard-ship riding at anchor on the ])lain, keiqiing up 
a kii^r of social existence of her own, shulting her gates 
at sun -set, and having privileges and exactiouH whiidi 
separate her from the main liody of the population. In 
Germany and France, the movements and agitations of 
1648 were entirely among the town iiopulations. 'fhe 
country population has not advanced cither towards good 
or evil with the progress of the cities. In .Hamburg, 
Berlin, Municli, Dresden, Frankfort, and otlier great cities, 
taste, liU'.ratiire, retincinent, wealth, or the pleasures ami 
enjoyments proper to wealtli, abound; but in the country, 
outside of these oases of civilisation, the i»coplr are in the 
same condition in which they have been for ages. The 
tow 7 i civilisation haa not acted n[ion them, as it has on 
the general population of England. The ]K‘ople of the con- 
tinent have more eolleo, sug.'ir, tobacco, and music, and more 
school and drill, than their forefathers; but not more civil 
liliorty or freedom of aidion, not iiionr independence of 
mind, nor a liighcr moral, rcligiou.s, and iutelieetual cha- 
racter. This isolation of the towns 4ias a very prejudicial 
effect both on the tow'n and country populations. It has 
kept the lattar almost stationary, wliile the former has 
been advancing out of all proportion. — Lainfs Noten of u 
Traveller, 

convicts’ provisions. 

By the conditions attached to the contracts for supplying 
provisions, &c. for the use of the convicts on board the hulks 
at Portsmof^th, wo perceive that tlie provisions are rc- 
rjuired to be of a much superior character to those which 
two-thirds of the population of these towns are able to 
pTocurc~thoy are, indeed, required to bo of the very best 
qualiticB it is possible for even a tradesman or a man of 
affluence to procure for himself. The beef must be * good 
ox or heifer, sound, sweet, and fresh (bull, cow, or stag 
will not be received), in fore and hind quarters alternately.’ 
Wo would ndi^keep convicts on unwhol(?some diet, but it 
does appear inconsiNtent that they should bo supplied with 
food far superior to that attainable by the great bulk of 
the industrious classes. We would shrink from urging any 
system of cruelty or even unkindness towards tills class of 
persons, but it siucly cannot be conducive to the suppression 
oif crime to give fiilf convict ed criminals an amount of comfort 
, and A ^joality and quantity of food utterly beyond the reach 
of tlili honj^t and hard-working man. A condition of the 
at all articles not coming up to perfection 
j and thus it has often happened that a me- 
a tradesman, has purchased and partaken 
considered too had for convicts, and 



which has been returned as such to the contractor. How 
harsh it must appear to the labourer in the dockyard to 
know that the convict felon who is lazily at work close by 
liim every day, partakes of a tjuality of food which he can- 
not gft ; and that, indeed, he and his family have to bo 
content with that wdiioh is considered too bad for a felon ! 
W'ith the superior comforts they enjoy, the relaxation of 
discipline, and tUqrlittlc authority their keepers are allowed 
to ])OS8ess over them, w<j cannot wonder at the riots and 
the horrible scenes tliat frequently occur on board the con- 
vict hulks in this harbour . — IJainpahtre ImfefmulniL | 'I'lie 
same thing might be said in reference to the provisions for 
hospitals and other charitable institutions, the best of 
everything being usually advertwed for.J 


THE BOY’S DREAM. 

Toisoiroii A narrow eaKimiont window 
I'hc HoloniTi inooubcHiDH crept 
Into a diainbcr quaint and old, 

'Whore childhood calmly Hlcpt. 

I’hey rest<!d on the ?v:iliiut press 
And the antique mirror bright. 

And tlirew aeross the oukeii iloor 
A line of (-old pale light. 

They bhowert .a boy of eight years old 
V^Nthiii the dark-gi-eeii bed ; 

A cliild of sturdy form and mind— 

Such as old Kngtond bred. 

Power rested on his infant brow. 

Pule in the ghostly ray ; 

A dormant sjtirit stoni and liigli— 

To duwii ill manhood's day. 

No ehoriib face of mirth asleep 
Was his ; no cliiUPlike sinilo 
Lingered upon tho lirni-set lip; 

No pleasant dreams begiiilo 
His haunted slumbers. XjO, he slaits I 
Does the moon’s clear cold beams 
Mar his repose, or are his thoujj'hts 
Troubled by evil ilreams ? 

Look how ho proudly rises up, 

And lifts Ins tiny hand 

As though he giasiied a warrior’s swoid 

Or baton of eoniniand. 

No mortal eye save his can seo 
A giant form of gloom, 

Vvliieli, robed in ghostly majesty, 

St.'tiids in tliu quiet room, 

And oilbrs to his infant grasji 
Tlie shadow of a crown — 

I'Jien with a laugh of mocking suoi ii 
(liuts the rich bauble dow'ii. 

No one save he can hear tho voice 
That murmurs, ‘ U is tliine ! 

Thou eniwnJess lord of future years-- 
p'oe to the throne and shrine ! * 

* Thou slialt bo first in England’s realm, 

Ami by my power shalt reign 

■When meteors lead tlie liimi astray, 

Anri truth is sought in vain. 

] am thy genius, Oliver, 

■WJiothor for good or ill ; 

Lord of fair England shalt thou he- 
ller Jaw thine iron will.’ 

Tho deep voice creased ; a cloud obseured 

Tlui moon ; n shallow deep 

Lingered, thou pasKod— the form was gom , 

Axid Cromwell woke fivin slei p. 

It was a dreurn— only a dream, 

And such we idle rafo I 

Yet ofttimes in the solemn highU 

Wa hea;; tho voice of Fate. 

Tho soul unveils her secrets dark 
That shun our waking eye, 

Aiid sliowH this latent seed from svhence 
Springs forth our destiny. 

* Tho wish is father to the thought* 

That frames those visions wild*— 

Tho ambition of the fuLui'o man 
Had whispered to the child 1 

Laitiia Jbw'ry. 
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SIMPLICITY. 

‘ La himplicili^ eat eharnianto, et il n’y a ri«n fie f.i tlU'icile.* 

NfvrriiN'O uiorc <iiliii!ult thfin siinjilU'ity ! What is tlicre 
(iijlif.ult ahout it? Have? we not iiu'roly to lot ourst^lvo-s 

aloMo to divest our minds aod niaunors of the sophis- 

tioations of art, and remain pore and simple as we eanie 
from the liands of nature? The * ehiinning' siniplieity ’ 
of tlie Kreiuth reforre«l to in the epi{?raph must be an 
afTUduiion of ffiahion; for it is monstrous to suppose 
that siniplieity slionld he a snbjec’t of study, pursued 
MetMU’dinf? to rule, and aciiuired with lubonr and diHi- 
eulty. Simplieity implies the absciiice of labour, and 
the very act of striving destroys it. The saying quoted, 
tborefore— so popular on the other side of the Channel-- 
is a pieee of mere rreneliness, and bespeaks the fantas- 
tie clmraeter of the national refinenumt. 

Jiut when w(} come to e.Kaniino this common criticism, 
a diflhuilty besets us at tljo outset. If simplicity be- 
longs to what is called nature, then the farther back we 
trace it in society, the more evident it will appear; till, 
on arriving at the savage state, avo shall find it in 
original ])erfectioii, But is this CfUisistent witli the fact? 
Pliicea European, with his plain quiet dress, beside an 
American Indian, fluttering with feathers, adorned with 
scalps, painted in all the colours of the rainbow, and tell 
us which of these two is the (diild of nature. Compare, 
in like manner, tlie customs and ceremonies of the tivo 
.specimens of liunianity, and eay Avliich is the more 
simple? Pacts, to confess the truth, arc so far against 
us; cNperiencc appears to be oppos.'jtl to theory: sim- 
plicity is Jtttf an instinct. If we proceed farther in the 
inquiry, Ave find that the contrast is not so great in this 
respect between American Indians, or other savages, 
and Europeans of an earlier age than the present. The 
elaborate magnifiecnce of the feudal times, for instance, 
apiiroaclies more nearly than ours the ‘ state of nature •/ 
and the ornaments w hich then glittered upon the per- 
sons of the women competed in point of number with 
those of our dusky sisters in tlie earliest dny.s of society. 
Tlic chief difference was, that the jewels of the former 
<lid not weigh d(^vn so terribly tlia cartilage of the 
ears and nose ; bnt as for tlie comparative richness or 
poverty of the materials and workmanehip, that Avas an 
adventitious circumstance Avith A^diiuli real refinement 
had notliing to do; bits of coloured glass or polished 
bone AA'erc to the one precisely what barbaric pearl and 
gold were to the other. 

The manners of the niidijle ages exhibited the same 
rapjmehement. The courtiers of a negro prince of 
the present day creep ahemt him 6 m their knees | and 
the ceremony of feudal homage Avas at one time per- 
formed in France by the inferior, with a 'saddle on 
his back', presenting himself ou nlbfours before his 


lord, and inviting him to mount. The farther back 
Avo go, the more extravagance we find in everything. 
Among ourselves, Avhen two friends meet after a long 
.separation, they shake hands vi armly, anj} the sentiment 
of the occasion is exliibited only in their eyes and in a 
few kind words. Tills the New Zealanders nsgard as 
no better than a meeting of dogs. For themselves, they 
not onB^ emhracc and rub noses wvtli cinpresscmcut.^ but 
to .signify tbo dfqitli of tlieir feelings, they then sit down 
opposite to each otlier, and drawing their nuits over 
their licads, T)erforin a hearty cry. Jt would thus seem, 
if Ave are to reason upon f.iots, that Avhen wo trace 
backwards from the present day tlic history of aociety, 
the farther wc proceed avc boc'omc the more entangled 
in .sophistications and artificialities. 

Jl iCy d rien, </<;• at dijjicilc ! — Nothing 80 difllcult as 
simplicity ! Well, we must aihnit the proposition in so ^ 
far as regards society in tlie aggregate. The world has 
striven hard for llioiisands of years to gi.'t rid of its 
extravagances, and sloAvly and painfully it has so far 
aecomplisliod its aim. But the epigraph does not speak 
on the subject comparatively : it refers only to the pre- 
sent state of society, and a.sscrts that among ourselves 
simplieity must he studied to be acquired. Surely this 
rcquire.s examination --- although we are not so much 
iiudined to smile at the Freiichne.ss of the notion .'is we 
wcfre at the outset. If the world has attained, in the 
process of civilisation, to a certain degree of simplicity, 
are we not born to it?— do we not take to it natp rally ? 
— or do men individually go through the same course 
as society in the aggregate, rising in one lifetime from 
the depths of savagism to the highest pinnacle of the 
refinement of tlm age? This idea seems odd at first 
siglit; and yet if avc throw a glance upon the constitu- 
tion of the eommunity avc li\x' in, we may chance to 
see CA'ery variety of idmriieter Avhic.h has distinguished 
the social liistory of m;mkind, Tlie terrific cruelty, the 
debasing superstition, the iuconipreheiisible iiiflioranee of 
savage life— all are illustrated before our eyes ; while in 
other portiou.s of the imi.'ss we find goodness as well as 
grace — knowledge, humanity, delicacy, ^and politeness ; 
thc.se two extremes heing bound together so intimatfely 
by common eliaractoristics allied in some measure to 
both, that the w Ixolo is seen to form one clu||n of human 
nature. 

The ignorant are sought to be instructed, and the de- 
praved to be reformed ; and in attaining to knowledge 
and virtue, it is only reasonable to suppose th.<it they 
acquire some portion of the external grgees of civilisa- 
tion, of AA'hich tlie most remarkable and the most cha- 
raeteristic is simplicity. But do hot suppose that w'e 
allude in a special manner to the rise from the rudeness 
of a low status in life to the |x>lifcepei9s of a higher i there 
arc illustrations of the various aUgies of social progress v 
ill ail conditions, and we have met Avith vulgar peopl0 : 
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^ heniBnllvei Vn^mt we wish, to eay 

j^T ^ heHitate to admit the truth of the 

LiWt Birnplicity is a distinguishii));: charae- 
^yKiement, not of rudeness, and that it is 
attained only througli a severe cultiva- 

• 

vulgar people, can afford it, they are always 
dressed, their tables are overloaded, they are eum- 
Ls in their hospitality ; they are, in short, as extra- 
int in their manners as their prototypes in the 
or stages of society. They are fond of gaudy 
colours, or anything else that will distinguish tlieiii in 
the class to which they belong; and they ape the 
haughtiness of a half* civilised medioiVHl baron, wdio 
looked with eomplaoency upon the saddle ou his de* 
I)end0nt*s bacik, while he hiuiself kissed the foot of liis 
feudal lord. We have said that lords are sometimes 
vulgar, but, generally siieaking, they are less so tliaii 
other men. !NK)body lias much pretension who is sure 
of his own position. During .a pleasure-trip the other 
day on the Clyde, we tried to enter into conversation 
with a lady and gentiernaii, apparently a married couple, 
who were adiniring the scenery from the deck of the 
steamer; but it would not do. We had presented no 
introduction. An intercliange of ideas with a stranger 
was out of the question; and with a cold monosyllable, 
an4 a colder look, they turned awaj^. Tln3y were very 
grand;. and if we did not shrink into ourselves, we 
at least applied elsewhere for consolation. Another 
lad)^. and gentleman, likewise a married pair, w'ere 
m(»re accessible. They gave and accepted informa- 
tion; they exchanged social and kindly looks with their 
interlocutor ; and they tlnis [jassed an agrct able half- , 
hour — agreeable to him, and likewise to themselves, 
in consequence of their good-humour and simplicity. 
The former couple, wo learned afterwards, belonged 
to the mercantile class, and were not distinguished 
in it by wealtl: or eminence of any kind : the latter 
were a peer of the realm and his lady, bearing a 
name well known in the great public questions of the 
day. 

Simplicity is charming, and it is n thousand pities 
that it is so difficult. It is difllcult on account of its 
complication, and because it is a thing that cannot be 
bought. A vulgar woman may obtain a dress of the 
most exquisite simplicity from the viudLstc^ but the mo- 
ment she puts it on, it loses its (diaracter. The air of 
simplicity, the iiianner, the motion, all are wanting ; and 
it requires an experienced feminine eye to discern that 
she w'ears a gown of the highest fashion. The wearer 
must belong to the dress as well as the dress to the 
wearer. ♦ 

Simplicity, as the result of tlie highest refinement, 
implies the total absence of pretence ; and it is thus in 
a i^rtttin degree identified with truth as well as with 
taste. It is in absolute antagonism with impostiiro; 
and for this reason, when we see men making extrava- 
gant efforts to seem what they are not, we may conclude 
Umt they are still behind in social advancement. Sim- 
plicity, having no pretence, has no false pride, no noise, 
.rlio bustle, no struggle. It ‘ uses all things ^reotly.* Its 
iiinietude has a character of presence of mind. It is 
affable, conciliatory, condescending. In its social habits 
It has risen above the extravagarices of savage naturei — 
sneh fti yvtemperate drinking, manual jokes, and 
In feinale dress, with the aid of 
invests the common. with an elegant 
' R is to this article, dress, 

^^^^ppi 0 v 0 each 'worapid^ and we would point to 


the dress of high-bred women of the present day, as a 
remarkable illustration of the refined simplicity which 
characterises an advanced stago of eivilisation. L. li. 

t* 

NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 

/' 

TRAVELLING— lN(?n>ENTS— -SCHOOLS. 

Railway time-tables in Holland geoeraily humiliate 
with a request to the travelling j)ublic to be at the 
stations a quarter of an hour before the time of depar- 
ture of the trains; an arrangement unpalntable to those 
who value their minutes, or are deficient in patience. 
If you walk io the starting-place, you can of courst; 
please yourself in this particular; but if you take the 
omnibus, you will find the notiee obeyed to the letter. 
The waiting is, however, more endurable for drnlc 
klnssc^ 4)r third-ola.s8 passengers, than at slations in this 
country, for it frequently intppens that the second funi 
thirtl class waiting -rooms are; one and the samt*, or 
sometinies the first and •?eC()Md. 'I'he humbler classi’S 
of the conimnnity arc not niade to feel so scMjsibly 
that they are without the pale as in England, where 
too often the acjcominodation providc^d for them ceases 
to be such in consequence of the oppressive limitations 
which attend it. The Dutch railways are well mfiuaged 
— the second-(;la8a carriages are painted white inside, 

I whiidi gives them a clean, cheerful appearance; ami not 
t being diviilcd into o«>mpjirtments,a broad leathern strap 
is made to forn) the back of all the scats except thost' 
at the ends. The <loor8 are set back, wlih'li leaves : 
ret*e.ss on the outside, convenient for the guard in his 
visitations from one vcliiclc to another, tbougli it diriii- 
nishes the interior space. The thinj-cluss carriages 
are all covered witli a roof, and instead of being enclosed 
at the sides, with only one or two small square holes for 
outlook, arc proviebai with leathern curtains, wliich may 
he b»opcd up or let down at pleasure. Sucli carriagt s 
as these, it need scarcely be said, are far prefcrahlt:; 
to the open roofless tubs with wliiidi Englisii railway 
<lipector8 afflict their passengers, flattering themselves 
that such niggardliness fattens their revenue. The 
iKJSt third-class carriages I have ever travelled in in ; 
England are those on the line from Manchester to 
Preston; they are far preferable to the second-class i 
of the Great Western or North Western, on wlut:h : 
routes all but first-class passengers arc * done for ’ in 
a style that would do honour to Sally ];5ra.ss. In 
Holland, too, the ticki-ts are (.'ollected while the train i 
is rolling ; immediately after starting, the guard enters ' 
each carriage, and colletrts the tiijkcts from those who 
alight at the first stopping- place; then for tlie next; 
and 80 on ; a tirne-saviiig arrangement worthy of general ; 
iiiiitatioM, and one which a traveller scarcely expects ^ 
to liml in vigour among the slow-moving Dutchmen, j 
1 could not lielp figuring to myself the astonishment i 
wdiieli tlu; Snelhcid (Velocity), so was our locomotive 1 
named, must have excited in its first course over this i 
fiat region, wdiere six miles an hour had long been the j 
established pace. j 

On leaving the train at Delft, I went to the Academy | 
of Engineers, to present one of my letters to Mr Simons, ! 
ins{)ecteur-advistMir to the government The class- I 
examinations were going on, and would not be over 
for two hours ; 1 occupied the interval in visiting the 
Prinssenhof, the scene of William l.*s assassination, and 
his tomb in the Nieiiwe Keerk. The town itself is quiet 
enough to suit the most silence - loving Quaker: it 
reminded me of one or two of our old cathedral towns, 
where the sight of four persons in the street at once 
causes somewhat of a sensation. The canals are as de- 
serted as the footways ; the only boat which I saw in mo- 
tion was the scavenger’s ; two men poled it slowly along, 
receiving as they went oii either side the refuse brought 
from the houses by the servants. Here and there a 
woman, stooping from the brink, was washing coarse 
linen in the water, or, dipping bucketsful of we stag- 
nant fluid, by means of k hand-engine and vigorous 
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purapin^y, waslied tlie front of the house with the tiny 
jet. Two boys siit with their legs dangling over the 
edge of the olmnnel, one holding ft rod and li^e, and 
lazily waUiliing a float that moved about two iiitihes 
in ten mionte*, while the other, who had filled one of 
his sabots M'ith water, was eontcMiipIating the struggle® 
of an utdiappy minnow gasping in the impromptu bath. 
It almost seemed that the slioi>8, with their annouiiee- 
rnents of wares to still, were a make-believe : who could 
want to buy anything in so dreamy a town? and yet 
Delft et)ntains nearly i20,(f(H) inhabitants. 

At tlio time appointwl 1 returned to the academy, 
and was lavourod by Mr Simons with letters, ami an 
I order 10 view the drainage-works of the Haarlujimier 
; ; Meer at any time that suited me. This was a great 
! ' eonvenioiifc, as the regulatirm is to admit visitors but 
, ; day id the week; and thus provided, I started on 
; ; font for the Hague. 

Tliis walk gave rne u e'ejr view of many ])iitch 
! peoiiliarities. The straigh ';k- paved road on tne 
; tf>p of the dike, wdiioli at > n: time forms a bank 

' to The canal, flowing at on< i ' a barrier to the 

ditrlies and drains wbicli « t, .. -m, the other, besides 
' fjfl’onliog space for a double i of trees, stretching so 
i t ir away, that at last tisey sectn to taper down to 
I dwarfs, .and close the passage. Every ditcli W'as full to 
! the brim, and being coated wdth a gemerous crop of 
( I tluckweed, was s<aireoly to be distinguished from land 
i fit a little distance. With rare exceidiona the grass : 
' in tlufse well- watered moadows was (ioarae-and ragged- \ 
looking, very inferior to the soft and smooth pasture.s of 
; Etjghuid. Notwithstanding their diligent drainage, the 
I Dutch will liave to apply a more etilcicnt system if the 
; same condition is to be reached ; and a main step to- 
• w'ards this will be to keep the ditcdies not rnon? than 
j half full, and establish a current along them. Field- 
1 g.'iles are paintwl white, not unfreqiitaitly ‘picked out’ 
j witli green ; barns are pjiinted, feiiees are painted, 
i and y()n are foreed to think of the national proverb, 

I ‘Paint costs nothing.’ The uniformity of sucli a land- 
i sffipe is broken by the numerous windmills. These are 
I liuge, toMur-like stnudurcs, often more than a hundred 
! feet high; the end of the central post in which the sails 
I meet i.s generally ornamented with a handsome gilt 
i star in relief, the siuices Ixdween the rays painted 
\ bright green or scarlet. In many instances the lower 
j portion of the edifice serves as dwelling-house for tlie 
j luilli T find his family, who are manifestly proud of their 
; stately habitation. Then, too, tlie villas with their 
i trim g.ardens and /wv^-houses; hut all this has been .so 
I often desiuibed as to be familiar to most reader.s. 

An easy w'alk of less than two hours brought me to 
: 1 the Hague, dust within tlie toAvn-gate stands a stuccoed 
j; terrata.*, the Pose de Guinea, and imnuMiiat.cly in front 
j ! of it, acros.s the road, stagnates a foul and filthy ditcli, 
i ; of Stygian blackness and most offensive odour: hoAv the 
il peopie endure or survive the inhalation is a mystery. 

; : One would imagine the royal town should be better 
j ] cared for. 1 

j i I like to wander about a strange city; to inspect its 
j I hack slums as well as the goodly streets. In some 
j ! parts of the Hague the population is much crowded, 

! j and the signs of, dense packing show themselves as 
i I everywhere else. Swarms of children grubbing in the 
I dirt, or clattering to and fro in their wooden shoes; 

I women squatting in loquacious groups; petty retailers 
I lounging at their doors ; clothes thrust from an upper 
window to dry on a pole: in-door life, in fact, migrated 
to the street Yet it must be confessed that the horrid 
squalor so visible in many English towns is scarcely to 
he seen here. 

After looking at the outside of three or four hotels, I 
chose the Lion d’Or. On entering ft waiter stepped 
forward to take my knapsack, and show me to a room. 
Hardly had he closed the door, and left me to myself, 
when he opened it again, and thrusting his head In, said 
in his imperfect French, * Mynheer, on fera musique in’s 
Bosch CO Bolr.* When tlie bell rang for dinner another 


waiter met me at the foot of the stairs, and communi- 
cated the same piece of information: evidently music 
in the park was not an every-day occurrence. Among 
other dishes served at the table was one of boiled peas’- 
cods dressed with butter. 1 had eaten of the same kind 
at Kotterdam, and found it very palatable; its frequent 
appearance at tables-d’hoto doiihtiesfl show s it to he a 
favourite dish. More than once I found the skin still 
adhering to the cod — a sufllcient proof that other sorts 
as well as the skinless pea are eaten ; and perhaps if 
people in England could he prevailed on to try this 
disli, they would find it an acceptable variety in their 
vegetable diet. 

Shortly after dinner 1 strolled out to the Bosch : this 
fine park deserves all that has been said in it.s favour, 
with its forest-like pliiiitations, dim green alleys, and 
sinuous lakes, bordered by meandering p;iths and bosky 
groves. Here and there, in soinocool and pleasant rei;es.s, 
3 'ou come upon a ‘ pavilion,* wdth broad veranda and 
spacious saloon, and .h large patch of^tho foreground 
occupiLMi by regiments of tables and chairs, where you 
may smoko, ami ilrink, and play dominoes to } onr lve.art’H 
content. At times a beggar thrusts out a hand as you 
pass his position, generally taken Up on a t^tc dc jmd,, 
and importunes you for alma with persevering zeal until 
you are out of hearing, or drop a coin : and if tired, there 
are iiumeroiis seats on wliich you may rest. At seven 
o’clock, aa had been intimated, the military band began 
to pI.aA^ and for two hours a succession of pieces was 
given with great taste and spirit. For some time pre- 
viously the town had been sending out its population, 
and now there was a mixture of all classes {iromenading 
round a circular lake, or through a sweep under tUe tall 
trees. There were W'ell dre.s8ed ladies atuL gentlemen, 
clerks, artisans — scarcely a male witliout a cigar or pipe 
in his mouth — nurses and housemaids with clean aprons 
and wiiitc caps, and a sprinkling of soldiers in dark. blue 
uniforms and jaunty c.aps, many ofipthem prestMiting a 
fine military appearamje. At tlie last notes of the con- 
cluding piece the crowd drew off in detachments, some 
back to the tow n, others to a farther stroll in the w'ood, 
and a multitude to the pavilions. Then the salotms 
were lighted up, the* ends of eigars and pipes twinkled 
in the twilight, and fuller rose the vaporous columns 
from the smokers’ lips, intermingled w'irli the steam of 
tea :ind eoflTuo ; while corks were drawn with a spasmodic 
cluck, followed by the clink of glasses and the merry 
tj/on,~fftou as the wine leajied forth : all appeared to 
enjoy themselves, and no one was uproarious. As t 
sauntered slowdy hither and thither, tlu> remark of Sir 
William 'rernple, ambassador to the Hague in 1668, 
seemed still applicable. Speaking of the upper classes, 
he says — ‘ They strive to imitate the French in their 
mien, their clothes, their way of talk, of eating, of gal- 
lantry ; and are, in my oynnion, something w'orse than 
they would he, by affecting to be better than they need; 
m.'iking .sometimes but ill copies; whereJi-s they might 
he gowl originals, by refining or improving tfle customs 
and virtues proper to tbeir own country and climate. 
They are otherwise an honest, well-natured, friendly 
and gentlemanly sort of men.’ 

On my going next morning to the museum at the 
Maurits Huis, the doorkeeper refused to admit me 
without a carte (Tmtref!. Knowing that the building 
was open to the public, and already provided for out of 
the taxes, 1 declined to pay a fee, and for the time with- 
drew, and went to the royal (ialaee, which stands quite 
unpretendingly at one aide of the High Street. A 
servant, who could sjieak only Dutch, conducted me 
through the rooms, which contain nothing especially 
remarkable, excepting a huge vase, some full-length 
poftraits of members of the royal family, a large paint- 
ing representing the assassination of WilltaMi I., and 
another the death of De Ruyter : the charge made for 
the visit, which occupied not more than ten hiinutes, 
was a guilder. I afterwards presented one of my tetters 
to M. Holtrop, keeper' of the Royal Library, and met 
with a most cordial reception, the more gratifying, as 1 
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had neither rank nor fames whercwitli to substantiate 
my claim- Ho at once showed me tlse treeisures of the 
library under his care, and the museum of coins and 
jrerna/aouie of which are unique; and then accompanied 
me to tiie palace of tlie late M'licre I saw the fine 
collection of paintings, drawings, and sculpture whicli 
have since been soht by auction to pay his majesty’s 
debts. The * Colombine* of Leonardo da Vinci is said 
to be worth 50,000 guilders — a handsome sum if it 
can bo obtained (it fetched 40,000 at the sale) ; and 
if the other paintings sell equally well, the monarch’s 
creditors will have little cause to complain. How nmcli 
better it would be were kings to avoid intjurring debts ! 
Among the drawings are thovse wdiieh belonged to ISir 
Thomas Lawrence ; perhaps tlicy will now come back 
to this country, from whicli, as some peojde sa.v, it was 
a disgrace ever to let them go. One of the luarbles 
struck me as particularly beautiful : it is tlie work of a 
[ Duteli sculptor, Van dor wlu) executed it at Rome 
I in 1847. It represents Kve in a sitting posture, with 
i one arm raised, the serpent near her holiling an apple 
; in its immth ; but she has not yet yielded to the tcnip- 
' tation, has known no pain or sorrow, and sits there the 
i very peifection of loveliness, innocence, and joy per- 
I sonified. Aiiotlier statue, by a Fleinisli artist, would 
not have disgraced an Athenian sculptor, so truly does 
i it exhibit the ina.sculjne beauty of indexible character. 

I One might well be proud of such a collection, which 
I Bufflciently refutes the popular notion, that the Iloi- 
I landers are <leficicnt in taste and appreciation of the 
I fine arts. 

We wont next to the Mauri ts Huis, whore no oppo- 
sition., was imw olicred to my entrance. M. Holtrop 
assured me tliat my former exclusion was not regular, 
and called tfie attention of one of the principals to the 
: abuse. The curiosities here arc really such, but are 
i overcrowded, and not so ivell iirranged as they might be. 

: The model of a Dufcch house nnidti for Peter the Great 
i is more truly u w’ork of art than is coinnionly supposed. 

! It represents accurately a genflcinMii’.s dwelling of the 
i p(»ri<Kl, and wuis constPiictcd by first-rate artificers, 
j The diminutive services of crockery and china were 
' made especially for the occasion; as also the littie piles 
of towels, sheets, and oMier Iiouselmld linen, w’hich w ere 
w'ovcn, and not cut from a wide pieci^ ; the baok.s in the 
library, too, and the Bible on the stand, are real printed 
volmnes— not duininies. Few persons w'ho see this 
example of a .Dutcli incii/ige of bygtme days will regret 
tlnvt the czar died ludore it ivas finished. After this 
we proceeded to the Ministry of the Interior, where, by 
the good offices of my conductor, a letter was obtained 
for me from the minister to the director of tlic pauper 
colonies, wJiicli I purposed subsequently to visit. 

Visitors arc, freely adnutted to the chambers of the 
States-General at the Hague. Tlie Tweede Kaiuer, or 
House of Commons, is a room with white walls, ranges 
of seats and tables covered witli green baize, a green 
canopy ovir the Speaker’s chair, and galleries all round 
foe strangers. The tables were covered with books and 
papers; most of the members were reading or writing; 
no one sat with his baton; and all paid attention to 
business. I heard throe short speeches on the Naviga- 
tion Laws, whiidi it was propo.sed to modify in accord- 
ance with enlightened principles of commercial policy. 
As each gcivilcman spoke, most of the menihers rose 
from their scats and grouped themselves on tlie floor in 
front of him, shifting their position as the debate made 
the tour of the benches. Since then, the proposed 
changes have been passed into a law. 

■ As a matter of course, no one goes to the Hague 
without visiting Scheveuing. A pleasant W'alk of three 
oiiles alp{^ an avenue formed by a continuous grove or 
belt of ttees brings you to this fishing- village, where 
the liimps hang from chains in the centre of the street— 
whene fpuip or five shell-shops remind you of Margate — 
whew yott ttiay soraetiine »ee, as I did, eighty fishing- 
Bchuyts on the shore at once discharging their cargoes 
—fisherrtieu wading through the breakers with laden 


baskets, the finny contents of wdiich are handled and 
criticised by a hundred clamorous fishwomen— and 
where two boxes, w'ith a slit in the lid, and Gcdenkt den 
Armeii on their front, lead you, as you approach the 
sands, to think of the poor. It is really well worth while 
to walk to Schevening. 

One of tlie aniloyances to which travellers are liable 
is that of commissionaires, or guide?, who, whenever a 
stranger sliovv.s himself in the streota of a foreign town, 
dog his steps w'ith pertinacious offers of servhie. TliivS 
infliction awaited me on my return from Schevening: 
a man came up, offering to show me this and show me 
that; and ncitlicr threats nor intreatics availed to make 
him leave me to myself. Thus he followed me tlie 
whole length of the Voorhout; at last, weary of his 
inip^rtnuity, T thought of trying a bribe, and gave him j 
a fju.arter-floTin to go about his business. No sooner j 
had he received it, tlian he said, ‘Ah, mynheer, 1 can’t j 
go away iioiv till I have done something to earn this.’ ; 

‘ Well, then,* I replied, ‘ do you know where to find j 
an Annen school ? ’ j 

‘ Jii, Tuynheer, ja : I’ll take you to the one w'herc I j 
was tauglit.’ i 

I was rather ]iIcaRcd at this disposition on liis part | 
to revisit the scene of his youtljliil studies. A walk 
of ten minutes brought us to a school at the end of 
the Denncn Weg, wliere, in reply to my request for 
adinittiuice. Mynheer van Brenk, a benevolent-looking 
old man in morning-gown and slippers, came forward, 
and inviting me in with many assurances that my visit 
aiforded him pleasure, hal the way throiigli )»is h(»ii8(? i 
to the school. The latter is a long building, divided into j 
three square apartments by partitions fitted with slid- j 
ing glazed doors. iCai;h room contains four sets of j 
de.'^ks and fornos, plac.ed so us to leave a passage all i 
round close to the walls, and at right angles across the | 
centre; and eac.lj room w'a.s occupied by boys and girls — ; 

two sets of desks appropriated to one sex, and two to 
the other. Tlic whole number of scholars was 776 — 
being, of the most advanced or first-class, 210; sccond- 
clas.5, :J00; third-class, 20G ; and there are seven teachers 
besides the master, all of wliom were originally pupils 
in the .school. The youngest sctiolurs enter at six years 
of ago: at the time of my visit, some forty or fifty of 
these juveniles were acquiring the rudiments of arith- 
metic from an abacus, or Russian frame, as the Dutch 
term it, manipulated by a teacher ; another group 
wore w'riling on slates; the combining of consonants 
and vow'cla into inono.syllables tasked the abilities of 
a third ; while the most numerous party sat in front 
of a large black-board, absorbed in the initiative pro- 
cess, witli which even the profoundest philosopher must 
commence, of calling capital letters by their right 
naine.'s, or rather giving them their true sounds. For 
the ab-surd practice of saying scj dcy &c. is not 
followed by Dutcli schoolmasters; they very properly 
enunciate the power of the letter only, hence b\ 
s\ d\ n\ m\ kii. as they would be sounded by ti 
Frenchman. Orthography is a most formidable task 
ill English sidiool.^, oliiefly from the discrepancy be- 
tween sound and sense: for instance, a child is called to 
spell the word cat ; he hesitates, on which the teacher 
sjiys sc a <c, and the bewildered learner is told tlnit 
these sounds convey the word in (jfUestion. Let any 
one repeat to himself the powers k" a i\ and he will 
soon perceive tliat spelling may bo divested of half its 
difficulties. To come back to the school: 1 observed 
that two consonants similar in power were placed to- 
gether on the board, d and 7i, and the teacher exercised 
the wits of his youthful class by pointing from one to 
the other until they knew how to di-stinguish between 
d’ and n\ Then at a word from the head-master every 
pair of little hands was laid fiat on the desk, and the 
266 tiny voices struck up several simple melodies; aiid 
if cheerful looks are a true index, hot a child present 
fouod school irksome. 

I"" next passed to the second -class room, where of 
course the exercises of the first were at a more ad- 
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yanmi stage j and then to the last. Here were writing 
in books, geography, the higher rules of arithmetic, 
comprising the sum of a plain and useful education. 
Any one who has reetdved letters from different parts 
of Holland, must have observed the great similarity 
in the style of handwriting by different iMirsons ; this 
.‘irises from the system on which th^ are taught rest- 
ing on three principles, comprising all the forms of 
Written letters. Hence it is that Dutch handwriting 
is generally so very sloping, and ao similar in character 
aimmg all classes. 

The geograpliy lesson was given hy the head-teacher : 
he stationed himself hy the black-board, and asked who 
could put in Friesland. A dozen liands were held up, 
and one of the boys rising from his seat, traced the 
outline of this province with a ]>iece of chalk; another 
marked Gronningen ; anotlier Drenthe. Overyssel, and 
so forth, until an outline map of the Netherlands was 
completed. Then witli a few words stating tlie source, 
course, and outfall of rivers, such lads as w'cre capable 
traced these particulars, as M'ell as sites of the chief 
towns, and islands off tlie coast. I, was permitted to 
put a few questions, the result of which v as an im- 
pression that, although tlie children were very exfiert 
in ti)e geography of tlunr native land, they were but 
slightly so ill that of foreign eountries. 

After this, lialf-past eleven having arrived, prcp.ara- 
tiohs were made for the singing lesson. Heading and 
writing-books were colleided; the boy or girl at the 
; head of. the form laid tlie hooks in a \iile, as they were 
: handed up in turn fr<un those below, and in this way 
they were put aside, ready for orderly distribution in 
the afternoon or next day. hkicli pair of hands, as in 
the youngest school, was laid on the desk, and then the 
i heiid-te:u;her, extending one hand with open fingers, to 
i represent the stave-linos of imisie, pointed with a short. 

ruler to each liiw! or space through all the scales of the 
j gamut. Tlie preirision with which the children sang 
tlm notes was remarkable, changing rapidly from higli 
to low. After this preliminary, at my request the na- 
tional anthem, * Necrlands lUoed,’ was gnng in four 
j parts; tlieii the old ‘ Volksljed ^ of the time of Whllern 1., 

■ I ii rngged and stirring measure, wliicli reminded me 
1 1 of Luther’s hymn ‘ Ihn feste Burg,’ &c. On listening 
' i to the hearty tones of so many voices, their entire 
j 1 aecord, and ready pause or repetition, 1 was no longer 

■ I .'it a loss to account for tlie miglity hurst of sound that 
1 1 echoffd through the lofty aislc.s of St Laurent’s Church 
I Jit Rotterdam. A moment’s silence succeeilcd the 

singing; the teacher, joining his hands, pronounced 
devoutly a short prayer, and the morning school 
was over. 

I expected a sudden rush and clatter of feet; but in 
]»liice of this, one girl of ench form rose and distributed 
boimctB, while the boys did the .same with caps. Then, 
lit the master’s bidding, ‘ Catlmlics first,’ a number of 
boys and girls left the room without disturbance, fol- 
lowed hy the other fiinvis in succession, all in perfect 
order and quiet. Frecedonc.e wuis given to the Catho- 
! lies, as they had to go immediately to church for the 
noonday service. The same quiet characterises the 
w’hole of the proceedings; there is none of that deafen- 
ing din so prevalent in English schools, as though noise 
were essential to knowledge; not a voice is heard 
except that of the teacher and any pupil who may be 
reciting. 

Children are received into this school at the age of 
six, and remain until twelve; 100 names an; now on 
the books for admission. J?arents arc not allowed to 
remove them on caprice j , and whenever a child is ab- 
sent, another is immediately sent to inquire tlie cause. 
Sickness is the only excuse admitted. Wilful absence 
of fifty times in six months is punished by irrevocable 
exclusion ; but such a case, as' the master reports, does 
not luippen above once in four years. The hours of 
attendance are from eight to twelve in the forenoon; 
and from two to four in the afternoon ; besides two 
hours, from six to eight iu the evening, also gratui- 1 


tously, for siich pupils as, liaving completed their term, 
and go!ie out to work, W'ish to perfect themselves still 
more in their studies. The Wednesday afternoon is 
occupied hy the upper class in singing, when the scho* 
Isistic arrangement is somewhat departed from, ami tlie 
children sit in groups, according to the quality of their 
voices. 

There are seven of snc.h Armen or Poor Schools at 
the Hague, in which fiOOO eliildren receive gratuitous 
instruction, 'rius uumber comprises an eighth of the 
population of the town; and one eannot hut be hopeful 
of so munerous a handjtTiiined up to devout and orderly 
habits, and acipiainted with the subsUntiul elements of 
a sound education. Mynheer van lirenk has wmrthily 
filled his post during thirty-three years. 1 could not 
help speaking of the satisfiietion lie must feel in looking 
hack on so long and so useful a career. He replied that 
his profession had always interested and engaged hia 
.sympathies as M'eil as his ahilitit;s. For my part, my 
two liours’ visit had alfonled me almost uiirningled 
gnitificiation ; the alloy was in the t^intrast w'ith the 
.state of cdiication in Fnglarid, and lier millions iiiiahle 
to read or wnitc. When I was about to depart, the 
worthy schoolma.stcr gave me a sheet of paper, ami 
begged me to leave him a memor.'indum of my visit ; 
ami as I afterwards took leave of him, with a cordial 
hand-jiressnrc on both side.s, he said, ‘ Farewcdl, myn- 
heer; I hope Foon to hear that your puiasante patrie 
will have enough of sidiools as good, or better than 
thii* — a sentimmit in wliich I most cheerfully unite. 


MRS WKIGirr’S CONVEIISATJGNS WITH HER 
IR IS 1 1 ACt iU A INTAN C E. « 

1: AMI LV jsi isi- om’UN i:.s. 

11 "riylf. Come here, little hoy ; why are you ! 
running away ? And what are you doing here? Don’t 
you know nobody is allowed to come through the young : 
plantations ? | 

Aoy. Sure an^ I wasn’t, miss ! only jist crassiu’ the l 
coriKir. j 

Mrst IVrfyfif; Do you call tliis the corner ? It is the ; 
very middle of the young wood. Be.sidcs, it is ju.sfc a.s j 
wrong to cross tlie corner as to he where you now are, * 
Where wtfre yon going? 

JJo!/, Nowhere at all, miss — only jist; divartin’ ineself. j 

A/rx Wriy/ff. That answer wont do for me. You j 
know pmfectly well it is not a true one. 1 ask you ' 
.again, where were yon going? 

JfVf/. [*Su/H/y.] Why, thin, I suppose I iva-s fakin’ 
the short coot to tlui Widow Donovan’.s for a penn’orth 
o* backy for my granny that she sint mo for; an’ I’ll 
never d(^ so no mori-. 

A/rs Wnr/fi/. This is not the way to the; Widow Dono- 
vau’.s : she lives quite in the opposite direction. What 
did 3'ou throw down there hLvliind the rock wlien I 
called to j'ou to sto[) ? 

JJtft/. Tiiniw down ! sorra hap’orth. WhUt ’nd 1 have 
to throw' down ? 

AD’S iVr/<//ti. Wt.‘ sliall see. Come hack with me to 
the turn of the hank. Here is what you threw down.— . 
a large bundle of green boughs cut from the spruce- 
firs ! 

/Jo//. [CVyfmj.'j It wasn’t luy fault. I s/mtlrf get them, 
she toulil me, and sint me for thim ; an* sure w e 
thought yeraelf wasn’t in it — but 1*11 niver do so no 
more. 

AJrs Who is your grandmother? What is j 

your name? 

Uoi/. [ Very f/uid’///.] Paddy Toole, miss—aii’ got no 
father. 

A/rs Wriy/it. AVhat Paddy Toole? T know of no 
Paddy Toole hereabouts, nor’VYidow Toole.cithcr, 

AV/y. At the crass there above. 

A/r.v Wriff/if. There is no cabin near the cross-roads 
that 1 remember, if you mean them. 

Not a know 1 know thin. 
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Airs Wmhi. VVti shall firtd out. Tiok up that bundle 
of bou^rhs, jind follow me. Conally» who is this boy? 

CoTifiUt/. 'I’he greatest young blackguaird in the coun- 
thry. Ho you want a half a day agin in the turf-houso, 
you young thief you, where I looked you up last 
Wednesday was only a week for helpin' yerself so quite 
an* easy to the master’s turf? 

Mrst Wriffht, What's his name, Conally? 

ConiiUy. Mat Cogau'a his name, and as big a rogue 
as his father before him, and that’s jio trifliu’ cdiaracter 
to give the chap. Sure he had to lave the counthry for 
shecp'Stnlin’. Them all’s a bad set 

Mrs Wright. Well, Mat, since I now know who jmu 
are, we will walk on together to your grandmother’s 
cabin, and I will apeak to her about you. We must try 
and get something better for you to «lo than you seem 
to liave been taught hitherto. Mrs Cogan, I have 
brought you home your little grandson, whom 1 caught 
in the young plantation on the hill with all these green 
boughs, just cut or broken ofl’ the trees. 

MrH Cogan. You young villain you ! Is this a vruy 
ye are when ye’re mitchin*? In his honour’s shrub- 
beries, Vdu dirty vagahone ? Wait till I come at you ! 

Mrs Wright. Pray, Mrs Cogan, moderate your anger. 
IiO(»k at yoiir own tire there, and tell me what you are 
burning? 

Mrs (togrm. Whins, my lady jewel; God iver bless 
ye I Whins that I litHve to gather to light my little 
in re these hard timt*.s on the poor, to bile my little pat 
for the supper for them childer that’s left wid me, an' 
don’t btdoiig to me, an’ I strooglin’ to rare thiin dacentj 
th)d help me! 

Airs Wright. This is not whin : this is a branch of 
fir. you send this boy out to steal ; you aeold him 
only before me for fetching home wdiat he w'ent out on 
purpose for, and you e,all this rearing him decently : 
you are rearing l\im io disgrai'.e and misery. 

jlfrs Cogan. An’ sure it's the trutli ye’r(; spakin’, my 
lady uvourneen ; for it’s all sorrow' that’s fell on me, 
that’s heart-broke an’ nmssacrayed among thim. There 
wfiB bis father : 1 had but the two sons, an’ this w'as 
the oldest, an’ a« fine an’ agrceble a boy as iver a mother 
rared. An' all goiii' on reglar, an' labourin', an’ helpin’, 
an’ ihc quite plased, un’ the father as well, look up 
and cousarted wid a girl — I don't know what ^she was 
indeed, but a great dancer at the patterns, an’ a tay- 
tlrinker, an’ a company-keeper, an’ a fine wholesome- 
lookin’ girl as you’d wish to see — an’ tlie ind of it was. 
they got married, an' we shut the door upon thim in 
course; and so. my dear, they wint from bad to worse; 
an’ she made off wid herself; and rny poor boy, he had 
to lave the counthry, and niver tuk the child wdd thim, 
but left him, if ye plase, wdd me — the young thief o’ the 
warld, to Ixi breakin' his honour’s fine trees thi-s way, 
an’ I u'most bruke strivin’ to kape the bit in him, the 
vagsbone ! 

A/rA‘ llVtyii!. The poor I)oy is hardly likely to do 
better than his father, the way you are bringing him 
up— neither* at work nor at school, taught to deceive, 
and to steal, and to tell falsehoods to Jiide his ill prac- 
tices. You had another son, why does not he look after 
thin unfortunate child? 

Mrs Cogan. Oil, thin, if that wasn’t the take in ! Ye 
wouldn’t btdieve it, my lady dear, tlie rogues an’ robbers 
that we fell in wdd. An' we gain' to marry our Ned to 
a girl in all honesty, promisin' the hit o’ ground, and 
the few shilling’ we had, knowin' the brother 'ud niver 
come back to clainj it, an’ in coorse it should fall to 
Ned> An’ the dacent man that had this fine daughter, 
he niade the grandest of promises, an’ offered her, an' 
hapes of money, ati* cattle, an' what not, att' couldn’t 
make enough of Ned on account of what he expicted 
; . wid him, fhe little spot of ground ye see. Well, we 
war all agreohlo; an* Ned an’ the father Was quite inti rely 
plased, an’ wint up the both o’ thim to the girl an’ her 
father and wd6 all mighty plcBsant, an’ the best of good 
things purvidcd, an' a inigbty decent pumc ; an’ ♦ Will 
ye cqnp/ says he, says the girl’s lather, ‘an’ see the 

cows milked this pleasant evoiiin*, Mr Cogan?’ says he. 

* There’s one on irn,’ says he, quite off-hand like, 'as 
gives her ten quarts at a mail, or all as one, most times.' 
Now it was jist this, and nothin* else, that tuk my hus- 
band up, you'll understand— jist to see for his own self 
all what was in it, 'cause there’s no trustin’ to repoorts, 
an’ they in coorse/makin’ the most of thirselves, an’ no 
harm. So he gave consint, an’ they wint out across the 
bawn ; and, my dear, there was sitch a sight of cows I 
more nor six or siven, all in the vales, an’ the fine hay 
lyin’ afore tliim, an’ the girl’s milkin', an* sure enough 
there was the ten quarts from the black cow, an’ no 
mistake. So yc see my poor Mat was quite in delight, 
an* was intirely agreeable, an’ had tlie weddin* an* all 
passed over, an’ we wor a'inost broke iiiakin’ up the 
little handful of money for sitch a grand match for Ned’s 
part of the bargain. Well, they war inarrit, an’ there 
was an ind. An’ says my husband one fine mornin’, 

‘ Nelly,’ says he, ‘ I’ll up,’ says he, * an’ give a look at 
Ned in li).s grand houlding, and see tliirn fine cows of 
his agin,’ for they lived, Ned and his new wife, wid the 
girl’s father, in bis posae.i.sion8. An’ so my poor hus- 
band MMiit up an’ found tlie place, and ail mighty civil, 
an’ bail their tay, .an* the best of good trntement ; and 
thin says my husband, jokin’ an' fiinnin’ — he was so 
satisfied, vo see — ‘ Now for the ten-quart cow ! ’ An' there 
she w'as aitin' her hay, an’ she was all there was: the divil 
another beast was in it, cow nor calf, nor four-feet of 
one snort nor another owneded the jdace, barrin’ a pig! 
All the rest was borrit — begged and horrit from tlie 
neighbours round— to make a show an’ a deception, an’ 
incline u.s for the match ! Oh musha. nuislia, my lady 
jewel, but they wor all robbers togetlier, an’ made my 
poor Ned as bad as thirsiilves, they did : may the Lord 
reward thim, as he will, plasc goodness, an* Inus, for it 
didn’t thrive wid thim, nor couldn’t, an’ they’re nil 
a’inost scattered now, an’ my poor boy along wid thim I : 

Airs Wright, You had your son, you know, as you j 
reared him : you set him a bad example, and you can’t 1 
be surpri.sed that he followed it; and us for his wife’s i 
people, they seem to have been very much like your- ! 
selves. Still, as you kept your land, and must liavc I 
liad some stock upon it, I don’t understand how you i 
! come to he so misevably poor as I this day find you. | 

Airs Cogan. Stop till I tell ye; yo didn’t hear the i 
half. 'Twas but a wishy little piece of ground we 
owned, an’ there was little use in us strivin’ for to make 
out the rint from it, for it wasn’t in it. We nuyther 
ate it, nor drank it, nor vrare it; an' man alive couldn’t 
do more than wc did in regar^, of management, an’ 
tillin’, an’ conacre, an’ jobbin’ bustes, an’ one thing or 
another, an’ all no use ; for the bare livin’ was all wo 
could make out of it, lot alone pay rint. So we casts 
our eyes round, and there was a boy owned a fine 
meadow that inclined for to go aff wid himself to Ame- 
riky, where his people had wdnt before him the most 
of thim, an' had a field besides, or n couple of thim, an* 
w^e considered he might be purvailed on to sell bis 
interest chape. 

Airs Wright. But how could you buy it, so much as 
you had spent, and so little as you had ruadei owing to 
the poverty of the old holding ? 

Mrs Cogan. Saved it, my jewel ! managed, an* made, 
an’ stroogied, an* wanted, an' contrived, an* 8(;raped it 
together, an’ had it hid tliere above in the tutcli waitin’ 
the boy’s f;onvaniance. Two ten-pound notes they were, 
ns nieself had saved from better times. Well, you see, 
the gale cam’ round, an’ my husband must face the agint 
whether or no, an’ he owin' him five half years, an* the 
rint three pounds, an’ the back half-year. Lady Wright, 
my jewel, the land couldn’t pay it ; we was a’most broke 
strivin’ to make it, an' had but the bare two pounds 
towards it, an’ we, after sellin’ a cow in the fair, an', as 
bad-luck would have it, where should we put the differ 
but up in the tatdi too ; an' dresses himself, ah’ shaves, 
an' takes the big-coat, an’ his stick, an* puts up his 
hand,^iin' outs the two notes, an* away he goes. All 
the tinints was in it. An’ says tlic agint whin he sees 
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my Mat, mighty stiff-like, lookin’ in his books, an* 
spakin* sliort enough, ‘0>gan,' says he, ‘you owe six 
hHlf-years.* * I do not, an* plase yer honour,’ says my 
husband quiet an’ civil, as was becorain*. ‘I o#o five 
lialf-years, an’ the back half-year.* ‘ M akin’ six, sir,’ 
says the agint, quite stern-like; for this was the new 
agint, a mighty stiff kin* o* man, that didn’t know the 
people’s ways, an’ to the letter — ‘makin’ six, sir,* says 
he; ‘an’ I’ll expiot you to pay it.* Well, my husband 
got all in a tremble, the Unfortunate creature, an* laid 
down the hat on the ground, opened liis big-coat, set 
by the stick, an’ in to the waistcoat pocket, an’ out wi’ 
the two notes. ‘ Here’s my ifll,’ says he, ‘ an’ harrl set 
to make it’ — which was true for yo, as God he knows — 
‘art’ the divil a penny more,* says he, ‘have I to give 
ye, an’ ‘ Stop,’ says the agint, very r(^ady ; ‘ hand 

over the cash. Very well,’ says he, inspectin’ : ‘ all riglit 
— all as it should be. I’ll give you a receij't in full,* says 
the agint, quite civil, ‘an’ your change, (!)ogaii,* says 
ho; ‘an’ remiiriherl no more back half-years.’ It w^as 
the two ten-pound notes, my lady jewel, the unfortunate 
man had took down out of the tatcli, an’ w’e war ruined 
intiroly — clane done for; and my poor husband niver 
liehl the head up after. Oh, rnusha, imisha! wasn’t he 
the pers(*cutedest [CricsJ] 

Mrtt WrujhL Mrs (>ogiin, you are telling me most 
shocking stories. I could not have believed in such 
unprincipled doings. One is worse than the other. 

Mrs Cognn. It is, my lady, an’ the worse to come yit. 
My own daughter, the only girl I had, an* she denied 
inithin* that ever 1 knowed site tuk a fancy to, an’ 
many a thing, unbeknown to the father, aoulded, an’ 
she given the money for her divarsions, breakin’ my 
lieart to plase her, aiv had a match ready, twenty acres 
of ground the boy had, no less, that her father an’ I 
intended ftir her, an* she tuk a notion, an* departed one 
fine mornin’, made her disappearance, an* no more 
word about it 

Mrs Wright, AVhat! did she go off by herself alone? 

Mrs Cogan. Hedad an’ she did not, by no means, hut 
tuk the little servin’-boy in her hand an’ iny old llaniiel 
petticoat, the vagabone. 

Mrs Wright, Kan away with the serving-rnan T sup- 
pose you mean ? Who was lie? What was he like? 

Mrs Cogan. The height of the iiuniberella, my lady 
— tlie dickous an inch more ! An* for aitiii* I he’d bate 
the world. 

Mrs Wright. Well, it’s lucky she didn’t take the new 
flannel petticoat at anyrate! 

Mrs Cogan. Faix, jpn’ slie knew Vietter. Sure, hadn’t 

I all my little savings quilted into the back o’ the ould 
one, under the belt, in the gathers! Never a know 1 
know what was in it: all I’d made by my own endea- 
vourin’ ever since we war married. Ihit she knows, 
an’ the Liverpool people knows; for ’twas there they 
wint, and tuk a lodgin’, an* ate it, an’ drank it, an’ w'ore 
it, an* off to Ameriky wid the rest of it ! 

port of London few of us know anything about: our 
minds never attempt to grasp the idea ; and the ships, 
the quays, the docks, the wagons, the warehouses, the 
counting-houses, are jumbled together in our iniagiiia- 
tion in a vast, formless, indefinite, and withal vulgar 
whole, to which vre give the name of City. 

Some there be, however, whose curiosity is aroused 
by the misty and mighty subject ; who endeavour to 
comprehend it, and who, comprehending it, or sup- 
posing that they do so, takij the trouble of indoctrinating 
such of their neighbours as may choose to listen. Of 
these pi‘rs()i)8 is Mr Thomas Howell, who conceived the 
idea of bringing the subject within grasp, by ascertain- 
ing, so far as rnigiit be possible, what was the ai'.t.iial 
business done in the port of London in a single dag. 
With this view he provided liimself with tlie official 
papers issued by the customhouse last year; and select- 
ing (we presume) the most cTiiwded day% which was the 
17th of .September, he made himself master of its win- 
terits. Tills liocument he usefl as the text of a lecture 
delivered before a siihurban society — the C./ia))ham Athe- 
n:uum ; and we have now sat down to repnaiuce, for the 
benefit of a wider audience, some of his leading facts.* 

On the single day referred to, I'il ships, navigated 
by 1.387 seamen, and with a registered tonnage of 
2P,fi99 tons, arrived in the port of London. Of these 
onl 3 f fift(g>n were foreign vessels ; the riist belonged to 
this country. T he}- came frorii the east, west, north, 
and south; ami to trace their course, we should have 
to go round the entire gtobi\ Beginning at the north, 
they were from Archangel and St I’etersburg ; from 
the Prussian ports, and from those of llamhiirg, Hol- 
land, France, the Channel Islands, Portugal, Giliraltar; 
from five of the Mciliterraiican cniporia ; from to west 
and south c.oast of Africa ; from the Indian presidencies 
and the Straits of Malacca; from Canton and Siianghae 
in China; from Manilla in the eastern Archipelago; 
from Adelaide and Port Philip in Australia; from the 
coasts of South America, and nine of the English, 
Spanish, and Danish West India islands; from New 
York and Boston; and from Halifax, Quebec, and New- 
foundland. 

It may he conceived that the cargoes of these ships | 
formed a very miscellaneous assemblage of tlie treasures j 
of (tommcrce. Among the more necessary articles were 1 
some 320,000 ewts. of sugar: not a very extraordinary j 
quantity, since 7.000,000 cwts. were imported in the : 
a»ur.sc of the year — an aggregate wliicli paid nearly 
L.4, 000,000 sterling to the revenue. There were 1C, 000 
chests of tea ; an inconsidcrahle portion of the .53,000,000 
lbs. imported during the year in eighty or ninety ships, 
and paying about L.,5,. 500,000 of duty. ’I’here were 
7400 packages of cofi’ee, out of 63,000,000 lbs. for the 
ytiar, presenting to the chancellor of the exchequer 
L,(i40,000. Besides the more important articles, tliere 
were many of less moment — such as ri<‘e, cocoa, tapioca ; 
upwards of 3000 sheep and other animals, 8000 packages 
of butter, .50,000 cheeses, and 900,000 eggs. The year’s 
supply of the last, drawn chiefly from Franftj, numbered 
nearly 98,000,000, and paid L.36,700 duty. 

Among artiides of another description may be men- 
tioned 4458 bales of w^ool ; the inqiortationa for the year 
being about 75,000,000 lbs., added to 100,000,000 lbs. 
of homo growth. Eiephants* teeth, hides, hams, tallow, 
wood and timber of all kinds, copper ore, zinc, cork, 
cod-liver oil, and Peruvian bark, are a few of the other 
articles in this department. Among the more curious 
importations are 1250 tons of granite from Guernsey, 
1000 bundles of whisks from Trieste, bones of animals 
collected from the plains of South America, their hoofs 
from Australia, and heaps of rags feom Austria, Italy, 
Hungary, and Germany. 

Some of the .articles of luxury are silk, wine, rum, 
gin, spices, anchovies, turtle, and pine-apples ; together 

A BAY IN THE I‘OKT OF LONDON. 

At a time when ITolboni was a rural village, and two 
or three country-houses occupied the space which is 
now the Strand, Queen Elizabeth was so much concerned 
at the magnitude of London, that she issued a pro- 
clamation against further building, affirming that if the 
metropolis grew any larger, there would be no possibility 
of providing foml at reasonable prices for so vast a mul- 
titude of inhabitants. We smile at this crotchet of the 
‘ fair virgin throned by the west; ’ and yet it is less sur- 
prising than the apathy ♦Sth which we of the present 
day witness the perfect facility with which the wants 
are supplied of a couple of milltons of human beings 
congregated in a single capital. We have a vague notion 
that the articles of necessity, condort, and luxury we 
see in such abundance around us are not all of home 
production; and we even connectj somehow or other, 
this supply with the ‘forest of masts’ rising the 

Thames and its docks. But the actual business of tlie 

* A pay's Bnsiaem in the Port of London ; a Lccturo I>elivered 
at a Muetiug of tliu Clapham Athenwum, April 29, issa. By Thomas 
Howell, Esq. London: Simpkin. 1350. 
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with stfitujiry marble and alabaster fif^urea and orna- 
ments, Tobacoo Bhoiild have a sentence of its own, 
ainee tlio yearly importation was 43.000,000 lbs.; the 
ruined and ill-used people of England spending upon the 
filthy indulgence between L.4, 000,000 and L.5.0()0,000 of 
i good money. Another item that may l»e worth men- 
tioning ifl iil9 packages of treasure, consisting of Spanish 
dollars or doubloons, Sycee silver from China, and 
rupees from Hindoostan. 

So much for the arrivals; hut the warehousing of 
goods previously arrived forma an important part of the 
business of the day. We need not go into particulars, 
liowever, on this subject, since the articles are pretty 
nearly the same as tliose already cnunjcrated— with the 
I addition of fifty marble mortars, and J07.0 slabs of tin. 

; Blit the goods wnwarehoused, or, tichnioally speaking, 
j ‘ taken for consumption,* give a good idea of the omnivo- 
I rons appetite of Lrindon, , Whale fins and sperm-oil from 
! the fisheries — corahs, or silk handkerchiefs, indigo, 

■ camphor, shellac, lac dye, saltpetre, hemp, and jute, from 
j India—qnicksilyer from Spain — isinglass and bristles 
! from Russia — Iceland moss, honey, and kechca, from 
! Hamburg— becs’-wax from the coast of Africa, manna 
from I'iilermo, macaroni from Naples, sugar-candy from 
Holland, lemon-oil from Messina, 81,000 lbs. weight of 
currants from the Ionian islands, and .'iTGO bars of iron 
from Sweden — such are some of the articles tlqit on this 
day were carrie<i away in hundreds of groaning wagons, 
to disappear in the ever-craving maw of the Tnctropolis. 

This will not appear surprising if we recollect our 
own individual requirements. Wc ransack the world 
for tlie materials of a meal, and of the fiiriuture of our 
houses. ‘ If 1 take the apparel of any gentleman 
presept,’ Rays tlie lecturer, ‘ 1 find that his coat is made 
of tlie wool of Saxony or Hungary, that be is using the 
flax of Russia, Ireland, or Flanders, the cotton of Ame- 
rica, the kid-akins of Italy, the hides of tlie Cape, tlio 
silk of Indi.a, the horns oi’ South America, the iron of 
StatfordsUire, and the ivory of Ceylon— all these arc in 
daily use; while he may wear upon his finger a ring 
made from the gold of Brazil, ornamented with a pearl 
from Ceylon, or a diamond from riorneo. Upon the 
conclusion of my lecture, lie will protect himself from 
cold by a wrapper made from the wool of Ca.s1i mere; 
for hi.s hat he is indebted to the heaver of Hudson’s Bay ; 
and should it unfortunately rain, he will unfold an 
umbrella in which the silk of Italy .and China, after it 
has bc'iMi dyed liy the logwood of daiuaica, is expanded 
upon whalebone from the Arctic Reas, supported upon 
a cane from the island of Java — the cane lias a ferrule 
made from the copper of Soutli America, and a handle 
composed of horn from Calcutta, inlaid with mother- 
o’-pearl froin Singapore or Manilla. The costume of 
the fairer sex would prove still more various; for in 
iKMition to many of the articles I liave enumerated, 
tliere are the furs of America, or the featliers of Africa, 
tlie rich silks of India, China, or France, the shawls of 
C islnnere or Baris, and the ribbons of St Etienne; and 
all tliese fatfrics or materials are witnesses to the ira- 
povtmiee of commerce, and forcibly remind us of the 
obligations we pwe to our fellow-creatures in all parts of 
our globe,’ 

We have now run cursorily over a few of the articles 
brought into London to afford a day’s business to its 
port; but this is giving only one side of the subject; it 
is consideting the city only ns a recipient of the trea- 
sures of commerce, whereas it is equally active as a 
distributor of them to the rest of the world. Only a 
portion of the good things we have mentioned are con- 
sumed within the kingdom, wliile the rest arc reshipped 
and despatched to other countries. England is the 
greatest purchaser on tlie face of the earth ; but she is 
so because she is the greatest carrier. * I’he timber 
and deals,’ says Mr Howell, * reoeiveii from the Baltic 
and Amerlea, are shipped to Adelaide and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Rico, indigo, silks (particularly the 
Coraht before alluded to), drugs, tea and sugar, from 
India and China, are shipped to Riga, Koningsberg, 


! Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Calais, Boulogne, and 
I Patras, for’ consumption on the continent of Europe ; 
and, what is somewhat singular, is tlie exportation, 
principally to France, of very large quantities of raw 
silk. We also ship freely to Germany our sheeps’ 
wool from Australia, and the finer and more silky 
Mohair wool wliidi is imported from Turkov* To Bar- 
hadoes there is a shipment of guano received from Peru. 
Hides from South America are forwarded to Antwerp 
and Copenhagen. Spanish ' and Portuguese wd nos are 
shipped to many places — Bombay, Calcutta, Ceylon, 
Petersburg, and others; while brandy and rum are 
still more widely circuljifcd. There is an exportation 
of glass beads, the manufacture of Venice, to the Cape 
of Good Hope, for the use of the Hottentot or the 
Caflre,. who is dignified by the adornment; wdiile the 
Moors of Mogadore have ordered fifty cwt. of ginger 
from Calcutta. To R(»tterdam, on this day, w’e sent 
Peruvian bark from the western coast of South Ame- 
rica, and gum-arabic from Bombay. Skins from the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay and the hunting-grounds of 
Oregon find cusbmiers in France, who also take off a 
portion of our surplus tobacco. Cochineal from Mexico 
and Guatemala is shipped largely to Smyrna, Peters- 
burg, L'‘ghorn, and other continental ports, for the pur- j 
pose of dyeing w'oollen and silken fabrics the gayest of I 
all colours — scarlet.’ To these must be added tlie most I 
important of the whole of our exportations — namely, 
our own manufactureB ; and to give an idea of tlie 
whereabouts of this outward traliic on the single day 
in question, it would be necessary to jiass once more 
round the entire coast-line of the globe. 

All these luunes and figures are taken from the lec- 
ture; but very many more are left behind, with many 
facts and anecdotes respecting foreign productions, ami 
many rcficctions arising out of the subject, making nj), | 
in the whole, a very desirable pamphlet for reference 
and i!i.*5truction. But, nevertheless, the title is a mis- ; 1 
nomcr: it is not a day’s business in tlie port of London, | 
or much more than half a day’s business, the author i 
having entirely f(»rgotten the share the metropolis has j 
in tlio great coasting trade. This trade is carried on 
between the various ]>ort3 of England anti Walc.s, Scot- ! 
land and Ireland ; and employs every year about ir>(),00() j 
vessels, of 11,000,000 or 12,000,000 tons, going con- j 
stantly to ami fro. The revenue of the city is in great j 
part made np from the dues paid by coasting vessels, j 
amounting in the article of coal alone to I*. 1 50,000 or j 
L. 160,000. Of this article London takes nearly 3,000,000 j 
tons in the year, imported in neajjjy 10.000 siii[>s. | 

The tokens of tliis business, mighty as it is, are ■ 
hardly visible beyond the spot where it is carried on. j 
It is but a stone ]>lunged into a lake, the ci rides it ; 
gives rise to growing fainter as they reoe<le, till they | 
are altogether lost in the smooth and slumberous ex- j 
pause. Tlie roar of w^agons, which deafens us in the | 
immediate thoroughfares from the river, sinks gra- I 
dually as the vehicles separate and disperse, and is j 
entirely lost when tliey disappear one knows not how ! 
or whither. The shops give no hint of the increase of 
wealth; the people live, as usual, surroumled by the 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of the entire globe ; 
the great pulse of the metropolis throbs steadily on, 
unaffeided by the fever of its port. 

The merchants, in the meantime, sit quietly in their 
counting-houses, reading and writing their letters, and 
directing the commerce of the world without uttering 
a word. TJie clerks, each in his own department, ply 
their monotonous task, inscidbing from hour to hour, 
from day to day, the historyiDf civilisation in unintelli- 
gible books. Tile masters of the wealth now arriving 
and departing have never seen it with their eyes ; and 
if the owners of the ships that bear it to and Vrom the 
four quarters of the globe have at any time curiosity 
enough to visit them, they pass through the exhibi- 
tion like strangers, gassing with unintelligent eyes on 
wonders which it is not their business to bimprehcnd. 

But the treasure with whicli these multitudinous pro- 
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duKtions are bouffht and sold? The chink of moriej U 
never heard except in small sums required for the 
wages of the working-men. Little bits of paper con- 
taining promises and acknowledgments are thesrepro- 
Bcntatives of value, and in wholesale, transactions gold 
and silver are never seen. In this way the merchant 
i calmly commits some enormous sum^o the hands of. a 
i boy, to proceed to its destination by channels and 
I agencies he knows nothing about. 

But this preternatural stillness is only superficial. 
^ Tiic hopes, the fears, the joys, the agonies, that attend 
j single day’s business in the port of London are inde- 
I *scribable ; and the circles of this central agitation extend 
; to thousands of hearts throughout the country with 
! which it has no obvious connection. The excitement, 
I however, is ff)r the most part wholesome. It stirs up 
; the languid tlioiights; it sends them abroad on the 
i world ; it establishes a connection between the various 
! families of the human race. It is felt likewise in the 
j industry of the nation even in its sniallc-st and remotest 
I items, for there is not an occupation in the British 
i i.slHiids that, is not in some way or otlicr, directly or 
, iiniirc(;tl 3 ', affected f>y the commerce of the capital. The 
same influence is felt abroad, and is not confined to the 
. co:ist-line of the four continents, but extends far into 
j their interior. Men wlio know not the name of ICng- 
I hind work her w’ork and receive her wages; and all 
soils, all clitiiates, all races, combine to furnish a day’s 
j business for the port of London. 


I THE OLD GRAY HOUSE. 

I In the north of h’rHUCo, near the Belgian frontier, is 
! situated a small obscure town. It is surrounded by 
i high fortifications, wliich seem ready to crush the mean 
> bouses in the centre. Enclosed, so to speak, in a net- 
' work of walls, tlie poor little town has never sent a 
I suburb to wander on the smooth green turf outside ; 
but as the pojmlation increased, new streirts sprang up 
within tlic bouinbiry, crowding the already narrow 
space, and giving to the whole tlic aspect of some huge 
prison. 

The climate of the north of France during half the 
year is usually damp and glooni.v. I sloill never fiirget 
tile sensation of sadness which 1 felt w'lieii obliged by 
circumstances to leave the gay sunny south, and take 
up my abode for a while in the town 1 liave desc.ribcd. 
Every day I walked out; and in order to reach the 
nearest gate, I had to pass through a narrow lane, so 
very steep, that steps were cut across it in order tu 
render the ascent l«ra diflicult. Traversing this dis- 
agreeable alley, it happened one day that my eyes 
rested on a mean-looking, gray-coloured houi^e, which 
stood detached from the others. Seldom, indeed, could 
a ray of sunshine light up its small green-paned win- 
dows. and penetrate, the interior of its gloomy apart- 
ments. During the winter the frozen snow on the steps 
nmde it so dangerous to pass through the iiaiTow alley, 
that its slippery pavement seemed quite deserted. 1 do 
not, remember to have met a single person there in the 
course of my daily walk ; and niy eye used to rest with 
jcompassion on the silent gray liouse. * I hope,* thought 
I, * that its inhabitants are old — it would be fearful to 
be young tliere!* Spring came; and in the narrow lane 
the ice changed into moisture ; then the damp gradu- 
ally dried up, and a few blade%pf grass began to appear 
bcncjith the rampart wall. Even in this gloomy pas- 
sage there were tokens of awakening life, but the gray 
house remained silent and sad as liefore. Tassing by it, 
as usual, In the beginqin^ of June, 1 remarked, placed 
on the window-rsill of the open casement, a glass con- 
taining a bunch of violets. * Ah,’ thought J, * there is 
a .sou/ here I ’ 

To love flowers, one must either be young, or have 
preserved the memories of youth. The enjoyment of 
their perfume implies something ideal mid refined ; and 
nmong the poor a struggle between the necessities of 
the body and the, instincts of the soul. I looked at the 
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violets w'ith a feeling of sadness, thinking that they 
probably formed tlie single solace of some weary life. 
The next day 1 returned. Even in that gloomy place 
the sweet rejoicing face of summer had appeared, and 
dissipated the chill silence of the air. Birds were 
twittering, insects humming, anfl one of the windows 
in t'iie old gray house was w'ide open. 

Seated near it was a woman w’orking busily with her 
needle. It ivouhl be difficult to tell her age, for the 
pallor and sadness of her countenance might have been 
caused as much by sorrow as by years, and her chwk 
was shadowed by a profusion of rich dark hair. She 
was tliin, and her fingers were long and white. She 
wore a simple brown dress, a black apron, and white 
collar ; and 1 remarked the sweet though fading bunch 
of violets carefully placed witiiin the folds of licr kerchief. 
Her eyes met mine, and she gently inclined her head. 

I then saw more distinctly that she had just reached 
the limit which sepanatrs youth from inatiire age. She 
had suffered, but probably without a struggle, without 
a murmur — perhaps without a tear. Her countenance 
w.as calm and resigned, but it was the Stillness of death. 

1 faniued she was like a drooping flower, which, without 
being broken, bends noiselessly towards the earth. 

Every day I saw her in the same place, and without 
speaking, wc exchanged a salutation. On Sundays I 
missed her, and concluded that she walked into tlic 
country, for eacli Monday a fresh bunch of violets aj)- 
peared in the window. I conjectured that she was poor, 
w'orking at embroidery for her support ; and I dis- 
covered that she was not alone in the bouse, for one day 
a somewhat impatient voiye called ‘Ursula!’ and she 
rose hastily. The tone was not that of a master, neillier 
did she obey the summons after the nnimier of^a ser- 
vant, but with an e.xpresidon of heartfelt readiness; yet 
the voice breathed no affcistion ; and 1 thought that 
, Ursula perchance was not loved by those with whom 
she lived. 

Time passed on, amd niir silent intiinaey increased. 
At leiigtti each day 1 gathered some fresh llowers, and j 
placed them on the wimlow-sill. Ursula blushcil, and ' 
took them with a gentle, grateful .smile. Clustering in j 
her girdle, and arrangctl within her room, they brought ! 
summer to the old gray hou.se. It happened one even- j 
ing that as 1 was returning Ihrough the all/^y a sudden | 
storm of ruin came on. Ursula ilarted towards tlic door, I 
caught my hand as 1 was passing, ami drew me into the | 
narrow pas.sage wdiich led to lier room. Then the poor ; 
girl clasped both my hands in hers, and murmured • 
softly, * Thanks!’ It was tlic first time I had hear<l her ; 
voice, and I entered her apartmeiit. It was a large, low j 
room, with a rcil-tiled floor, furnished with straw-cliuirs ! 
ranged along the walLs. Bring lighted by only one ; 
small window, it felt d.'imp and gloomy. IJrsula wois I] 
right to slSit herself close by the casement to seek a little j i 
light and air. 1 understood the reason of her paleness | ! 
— it was not that she had lost the frcsliness of youth, ; 
but that she had never possessed it Slic was bleached ; 
like a flower that has blossomed in the shade. 

In the farthest corner of tlie room, seated on arm- 
chairs, were two persons, an old man and woman. The 
latter was knitting without looking at her work— -she 
was blind. The man was unemployed ; he gazed 
vacantly at his (U)mpanion without a ray of intelligence 
in his face ; it w'as evident that he had overpassed the 
ordinary limit of human life, iitid that now his body 
alone existed. Sometimes in extreme old age the mind, 
as though irritated by its long captivit}^ tries to escape 
from its prison, and in its efibrts, breaks the harmonious 
chord that links them togetlier. It chafes against the 
shattered walls ; it has not taken flight, but it feels itself 
no longer in a place of rest. 

These, then, were the inhabitants of the silent gray 
house — a blind old woman, an inibecile old man, and a 
young girl faded before her time by the sadness and 
gloom that surrounded her ! Her life had been a blank ; 
each year had borne away some portion of her youth, 
her beauty, and her hope, and left her notliing but 
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•iletioe and oblivion. I often returned to Tisit UrtuU^ 

. and one day, while I sat next her in the window, she 
told me the simple story of her life. 

WHS boFn,Vaaid she, * in this house, and I have never 
quitted it; but my parents are not natives of this coun- 
try— they came here strangers, without either friends 
or relatives. When they married, they were already 
advanced in life ; for I cannot remember them ever being 
young. My mother became blind, and this misfortune 

1 rendered her melancholy and austere; so that our house 

1 was enveloped in gloom. I was never permitted to sing, 
j or play, or make the slightest noise ; very rarely did I 

I receive a caress. Yet rny parents loved me; they never 
; told me that they did; but I judged their hearts by my 
own, and i felt that I loved them. My days were not 

always as solitary us they are now ; I had a sister’ 

Her eyes filled with tears, but they did not overflow ; 
they were wont to remain hidden in the depths of her 
heart. After a few moments, she continued — ‘ 1 had an 
elder sister : like our mother, she was grave and silent, 
but towards me she was tender and affectifumte. We 
loved each other dearly, and shared between us tlie 
cares which our parents required. We never enjoyed 
the pleasure of rambling together througli the fields, 
for one always remained at home ; but whichever of us 
went out, brought flowers to the other, and talked to 
her of the sun, and the trees, and the fresh air. In the 
evenings we worked together by the light of a lamp ; 
we could not converse much, for uur parents used to 
slumber by our side j but whenever we looked up, we 
could see a loving smile on each other^s face ; and we 
went to repose in the same room, never lying down 
without saying Good-night! 1 hope, dear sister, you 
will well!” Was it not a trial to part? Yet 1 

do not murmur ; Martha is hap))y in heaven. I know 
not if it was the want of air and exercise, or the dull 
monotony of her life, which caused the commencement 
of Martha’s illness, but 1 saw her gradually languish 
and fade. 1 alone was disquieted by it; my niotlier 
did not see her, and she never complained. With 
much difficulty I at Icngtli prevailed on my sititer to 
Mbti a physician. Alas ! iiotliiiig could be done : she 
lingered for a time, and then die<l. The everiog be- 
fore her death, as 1 was seated by her bed, she clasped 
my hand between lier trembling ones: “Adieu! ray 
poor Ursula!” she said : “take courage, and watch w^ell 
over our father and mother. They love us, Ursula; 
they love us, although they do not often say so. Take 
care of your health for their sake ; you cannot die 
before them. Adieu! sisti^r: don’t weep fur me too 
much, but pray to our heavenly Fatlier. We shall 
meet again, Ursula!” Three days afterwards, Martha 
was borne away in her coffin, and I remained alone 
with my parents. When ray mother first hi|j|Lrd of my 
Bister’s death, she uttered a loud cry, sprang up, took 
a few hasty steps across the room, and then fell on the 
ground. 1 raised her up, and led her back to her arm- 
chair. Since then she has not wept, but she is more 
silent than^before, save that her lips move in secret 
prayer. I have little more to teJL My father became 
completely imbecile, and at the same time we lost nearly 
the whole of our little property. I have succeeded in 
concealing this loss fnmi my parents; making money 
for their support by selling my embroidery. 1 have no 
one to speak to since my sister’s death ; I love books, 
but 1 have no time for reading— I must work. It is 
only on Sunday that I breathe the fresh air; and I do 
not walk far, as 1 am alone. Some years since, when 

1 was very young, I used to dream while I sat in this 
Window. I petipled the solitude with a thousand visions 
which brightened the dark hours. Now a sort of 

V numbness has fallen on my thoughts— I dream no more. 
Wliile I was young, I used to hope for some change 
in iny destiny ; now I am twenty-nine years old, and 
spiTOW has chastened my spirit : I no longer hope or 
teiur; Ip tMs place I shall finish my lonely days. Do 
ncM:;. I have found resignation without a 

1 -.ctmApIglTO .times when my heart revolted- at'- 

living without being loved, but 1 thought of Martha’s 
gentle words, “We shall meet again> sister!” and I 
found peace. Now 1 often prayr-^l seldom weep. And 
you, madam— are you happy?*, 

1 did not answer this question of Ursula’s. Speaking 
to her of happiness Would be like talking of an ungrateful 
friend to one whom he has deserteti.' 

Some months afterwards, on a fine autumn morning, 
as 1 w'ns preparing to go to Ursula, I received a visit 
from a young officer who had lately joined the garrison, 

Ue was the sou of an old friend of my husband’s, and 
we both felt a lively interest in his welfare. Seeing 
me prepared for a walk, ho offered his arm, and we 
proceeded towards the dwelling of Ursula. 1 chanced ; 
to 8f>eak of her ; and as the young officer, whom I shall j 
call Maurice d’Rrval, seemed to take an interest in her 1 
story, I related it to him as we walked slowly along. ; 
When we reached the old gray house he looked at ; 
her with pity aiui respect, saluted her, and withdrew. ; 
Ursula, startled at the presence of a stranger, blushed : 
slightly. At that moment she looked alinnst beautiful, j 

1 know not what vague ideas crossed my brain, but 1 j 
looked at her, and tlieii, without speaking, I drew the 
rich bands of her hair into a more becoming form, I j 
took a narrow black velvet collar oft' my own neck, and ; 
passed it round hers, and 1 arranged a few brilliant ^ 
flowers in her girdle. Ursula smiled without under- j 
standing why I did so: her smile always pained me — j 
there is nothing more sad than the smile of the Un- ! 
ha|)py. They seem to smile for others, not for tliem- ' 
selves. Many days passed without my seeing Maurice 
d’Erval, and many more before chance led us together 
near the old gray house. 

It was on our return from a country excursion with 
a large gay party. On entering the town, we all dis- 
persed in different directions : 1 took the arm of Maurice, 
and led him towards Ursula’s abode. It was oue of 
those soft, calm autnmt) evenings, when the still trees 
are coloured by the rays of the setting sun, and every- 
thing breathes repose. It is a time when the soul is 
softened, when we l>ecome better, when feel ready to 

w'oep without the bitterness of sorrow. Ursula, as usual, 
w^as seated in the window, A slanting ray of simshino 
falling on her head lent an unwonted lustre to her dark 
hair: her eyes brightened when she saw me, and she 
smiled her own sad smile. Her sombre dress showed to ! 
advantage her slender, gr«c.efully-ber»ding figure, and a | 
hunch of violets, her favourite flower, was fastened in ; 
lier bosom. There was something in the whole iipiK^ar- ; 
anee of Ursula which suited harmoniously the calm, sad ; 
beauty of the evening, and my cotiTpariion felt it. As we 1 
approached, he fixed his eyes on the poor girl, who, timid ’ 
as a child of fifteen, hung dawn her head, and blushed ; 
deeply. Maurice stopped exchanged a few words with | 
us l^th, and tt:eii took his leave. But from that time i 
he constantly passed through the narrow alley, and ! 
paused each time for a moment to salute Ursula. One 
day, accompanied by me, he entered her house. 

There are hearts in this world so iina<u!U8tomed to 
hope, that they cannot comprehend happiness when it 
comes to them. Envelof)ed iu her sadness, which, like 
a thick veil, hid from her sight all external things, 
Ursula neither saw nor understood. She remained 
under the eyes of Maurice as under mine— dejected and 
resigned. As to tiie young man, 1 could not clearly 
make out what was poising in his mind. U wa#F not 
love for Ursula, at least so I thought^ but it was that 
tender x>ity which is nearly allied to it The romantic 
soul of Maurice pleased itself iu the atmosphere of sad- 
ness which surrounded Ursula- Gradually they began 
to converse ; and in ‘sympathising with each other bn the 
misery of life, they experienced that happinest whose 
existence they denied. Months passed on ; the pleasant 
spring came back again ; and one evening, while walk- 
ing with a large party, Maurice d’Brval drew me aside, 
and after some indifferent remarks, said, * Does not 
the most exalted happiness consist in making otltcrs 
share it with you? Is there not great aweetiieBs in 
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imparting joy to one vho would otherwise pass a life of 
tcHrs?’ I looked at him anxiously without speaking, 
* Yes,’ said he, Vdear friend, go ask Ursula if slie will 
marry me I’ a 

An exolamation of joy was my reply, and 1 hurried 
towards the gray house. 1 found Ursula, as usual, 
seated at her work. Solitude, silence, and the absence of 
all excitement, had lulled her. spirit into a sort of drow- 
siness. Stie did not suiTer ; she even smiled languidly 
when 1 appeared, but this was the only sign of anima- 
tion she displayed. I feared not giving a sudden shock 
to this poor paralysed soul, or stirring it into a violent 
tumult of happiness: 1 wanted to sec if the mental 
vigour was extinct, or merely dormant. I placed iny 
chair next hers, I took both her hands in mine, aiul 
fixing my eyes on hers, I said — ‘Ursula, Maurice d’Erval 
has desired me to ask you if you will be his wife !’ 

The girl was struck as if with a thunderbolt; her 
i eyes beamed through tiic tears that filled them, and 
her blood, rushing through the veins, mantled richly 
! beneath her skin. Her ctiest heaved, her heart beat 
almost audibly, and lier hands grasped mine wdth a 
convulsive pressure. Ursula liad only slumbered, and 
now tlie voice of love awakened lier. She loved sud- 
denly : hitherto she might perchance have loved uu- 
i wittingly, but uow the veil was rent, and she knew that 
i she loved. 

j After a few moments, she passed her hand across her 
! forehead, and said in a low voice, ‘ No : it is not pos- 
sible 1 ’ 

1 simply repeated the same phrase — ‘ Maurhse d’Erval 
asks you if you will be his wife’ — in order to accustoift 
her to the sound of the words, which, like the notes 
of a harmonious chord, formed for her, poor thing, a 
sweet, unwonted melody. 

* His wifel’ repeated she with etistasy — ‘his wifcl* 
And running towards her mother, she cried, ‘ Mutlier, 
do you hear it? He asks me to l)e his wife I’ 

* Daughter,’ replied the (fid blind woman, ‘ my beloved 
daughter, 1 knew that, sooner or later, God would 
recorn jKjnse 3 'our virtues.* , 

‘My God!’ cried Ursula, ‘what hast thou done 
forme this day ? tiis wifel — beloved daughter V And 
she fell on her knees with clasped hands, and her face 
covered with tears. At that iiioineiit footsteps were 
heard in the passage. ‘ It is he I’ cried Ursula. ‘ He 
brings life ! ’ 1 hastened away, and left Ursula glowing 

with tearful happiness to receive Maurice d’Eivai 
alone. 

From that day Ursula was changed. Sim grew 
young and beautiful under tlie magic influence of joy, 
yet her happiness partook in some measure of her 
former character : it was calm, silent, and reserved ; so 
that Maurice, who had first loved a pale, sad woman 
seati'd in the shade, was not obliged to chungo tbe 
colouring of the picture, ultiiough Ursula was now 
happy. They passed long evenings together in the low 
dull room, lighted only by the moonbeams, conversing 
and musing together. 

Ursula loved with simplicity. She said to Maun(%, 
‘I love you — I am happy — and I thank you for it I’ 
The old gray house was the only scene of these inter- 
views. Ursula worked with unabated diligence, and 
never left her parents. But the walls of that narrow 
dwelling no lunger confined her soul: it had risen to 
freedom, and taken its flight.. The sweet magic of hope 
brightens not only the future, hut the present, and 
through tbe medium of Us all-powerful prism changes 
the colouring of all things. The old iiouse w^as as 
mean -looking and gloomy as ever, but one feeling, 
enshrined in the heart of a woman, changed it to a 
palace. Dreams of hope, although you fieet and vanish 
like golden clouds in tlie sky, yet come, come to us ever! 
Those who have never known, you, are a thousand 
times poorer than those who live to regret you t 

Thus there passed a happy time for Ursula. But a 
day came when Maurice, entering her room in haste, 
said, ^ Dearest, we most hasten our marriage } the regi- 


ment is about to be moved to another garrison, and we 
must be ready to set out.’ 

‘ Are we going far, Maurice? ’ 

'Does it frighten my Ursula to think of seeing 
distant countries ? There are many lauds more beau- 
tiful than this.’ 

* Oil no, Maurice, not for myself, but for my parents : 
they are too old to bear a long journey.* Maurice looked 
at his betrothed without speaking. Although he well 
knew that, in order to share his wandering destiny, 
Ursula must leave her parents, yet he had never re- 
flected serioiisly on tlie subject. He had foreseen her 
grief, hut confiding in her atrection, he hail thought 
that his devoted love would soothe every sorrow 
of which he was not himself the cause. It was now 
necessary to come to an explanation; and sad at the 
inevitable pain wliich he was about to inflict on his 
betrothed, Maurice took her hand, made her sit down 
in her accustomed pliict?, and said gently — ‘ Dearest, it 
would be impossible for your father and motlier to 
accompany us in our wandering life. Until now, my 
Ursula, we liave led a loving, dreamy file, without en- 
tering sohorly into our future plans, 1 have no fortune 
but my sword ; ami now, at the cmumencement of iny 
career, my income is so small, that we shall have to 
submit together to many )>rivatioiis. 1 reckon on your 
courage; but you alone must follow me. The presences 
of your purents would only serve to entail misery on 
them, and hopeless poverty on us.’ 

‘ Leave my father and my morher I ’ cried Ursula. 

‘Leave them, with their little property, in this house; 
confide them to careful hands ; and follow the fortunes 
of your husband.’ 

‘ Ijeave my father and my mother ! ’ repeated Ijpsula. 

‘ Hut do you know that the pittance they possess would 
never suificc for their support — timt without their 
knowledge, I work to increase it — and that, during many 
years, 1 have temled them alone ? ’ 

* My poor Ursula 1’ replied Maurice, * we must submit 
to what is inevitable. Hitherto you have concealed 
from them tlie loss of tlteir little fortune ; tell it to 
them now, as it cannot be lielped. Try to regulate ! 
tlieir expenditure of the little which remains, for, alas! | 
we shall have nothing to give them.’ 

‘Go away, and leave them here I Impossible I I 
tell you 1 must work for them.’ 

‘Ursula, my Ursula I’ said Maurice, X)res8ing both 
her hands in his, ‘do not allow yourself, I conjure you, 
to be carried away by tlu; first impulse of your gene- 
rous heart. Ucflect for a moment: we do not refuse to 
give, but we have it not. Even living alone, we shall 
have to endure many privations.’ 

* I cannot leave them,’ said Ursula, looking mournfully 
at the twofold people slumbering in their arm-chairs. 

‘Do yoti not love me, Ursula?’ The poor girl only 
replied by a torrent of tears. 

Maurice remained long witli her, pouring forth pro- 
testations of love, and repeating explanations of their 
actual position. Bhe listened w'ithout replying; and at 
length he took his leave. Left alone, Ursula leant her 
head on licr hand, and remained witlmut moving tor 
many liours. Alas! the tardy gloom of happiness which 
brigiitened her life for a moment was passing away : 
the blessed dream was fied never to return I Bilence, 
oblivion, darkness, regained possession of that heart 
whence love had chased them. During the ^ng niid- 
night hours who can tell what passed in the poor girl’s 
mind? God knew : she never spoke (tf it 

When day dawned, she shuddered, closed the win- 
dow, which had remained open during tlie niglit, and, 
trembling from the chill which seised both mind and 
body, she took paper and a pen^ and wrote— ‘ Fare- 
well, Maurice! 1 remain with my father and my" 
mother ; they have need of me* To abandon them in 
their old age would be to cause their death: they have 
only me in the world. My sister, on her deathbed, 
confided toem to we« saying, “ We shall meet again, 
Ursulal ” If I neglected xay dutiesj I sliould never see 





her more. 1 haye loved you wellr^l shall love you | 
siliiiriiyB. Vou have been very khid| but I know now | 
that we are too poor to marry. Farewell !— How hard I 
to wTite that word! Farewell, dear friend — I knew | 
that happfinoss was not for me, Ursula/ 

1 went to the old gray house, and so did Maurice ; 
but rH our. representations were useless-^’she would not 
leave her parents. ‘I must w'ork for them!' she said. 
In vain 1 spoke to her of MauriaVs love, and, with a 
sort of cruelty, reminded her of, her waning youth, and 
the improbability of her meeting anotlier Imsband. She 
listened, while her teare dropped on the delicate work 
at which she laboured without intermission, and then 
in a low voice she murmured, * They would die: I must 
work for them ! * Shu begged us not to tell her mother 
what had pfissed. Those i^ur whom she had sacribeed 
herself remained ignorant of her devotion. Some slight 
reason was assigned for the breaking oir of the mar- 
riage, and Ursula resumed her place and her employ- 
ment near the window, pule, dejected, and bowled down 
as before. 

Maurice d’K;*val possessed one of those prudent, 
deliberating minds which never allow themselves to 
be carried away by feeling or by impulse. His love 
had a limit : he prayed and intreated for a time, but 
at length he grew weary, aiid desisted. 

It happened one day, while Ursula was seated in 
her. window, that she he.'ird a distant sound of military 
music, and the measured trampling of many feet It 
was the regiment departing. 'J'remblingly she listened 
to the air, which sounded as a knell in her ears; and 
when the last faint notes died away in the distance, 
she let her work fall on her lap, and covered her Aice 
with her hands. A few tears trickled between her 
fingdfs, but she speedily wiped them away, and resumed 
her work .• she resumed it for the rest of her life. On 
the evening of tliis day of separation — this day when 
the sacridee was consummated — Ursula, after having 
bestowed lier usual care on lior parents, seated herself 
at the foot of her mother’s bud, and, bending towards 
her with a look whose tearful tenderness the blind old 
woman could not know, the poor deserted one took her 
hand, and murmured softly, * Mother ! you love me ; 
do you not ? Is not my presence a coiiifoi t to you ? 
Would you not grieve to part with me, my mother? * ! 

The old woniHii turned her face to the wall, and said i 
in a t^retful tone, * Nonsense, Ursula. I’m tired; let me | 
go to sleep r The word of tenderness which she had I 
sought as her only recompense was not uttered; the 
mother fell asleep without pressing lier daughter’s 
liand ; and the poor girl, fulling on her knees, poured 
out her sorrows in prayer to One who couhi both hear 
and heal them. 

From that time Ursula became more pale, more 
silent, ^ more cast down than ever. The lust sharp 
sorrow bore away all traces of her youth and beauty. 
‘All is ended I’ .she used to say ; and all, save duty, was 
ended for her on earth. No tidings came of Man rice 
d’Krval. Vrsula had pleased his imagination, like some 
graceful melancholy picture, but time effaced its colour- 
ing from his menioryi and he forgot. How many things 
arc forgotten in this life 1 IIow rarely do the absent 
mourn each other long! 

^One year after these events, Ursula’s mother began 
visibly to decline, yet without suffering from any posi- 
I tivo malady. Her daughter watched and prayed by 
^ her bed,., and received her last benediction. ‘Once 
I morb she is with thee, Martha 1 * sighed Ursula: ‘be it 
Miiue to watch over her in heaven/ She knelt down, 
and prayed by thn side of the solitary old mgn. She 
^di^essed him in mourning without his being conscious 
. the second day he turned towards the 

' arm-chair next his own, mid cried, * M^: wife ! * 

w and tried to divert liis attefl- 

:;h;|^^^^^&fepeated, *My w'ifel’ while the tears rolled 
' when his supper was , 

: fixing his eyes bn 

I said, * My wife ! * ' 


Ursula, tried every expedient that love and sorrow 
oould suggest; but in vain. The old m.in continued 
watching the place which his wife was w ont to occupy ; 
and i^jfiisirtg food, be would look, at Ursula, and with 
clas{)ed hands, in the querulous tone of a child implor- 
ing some forbidden indulgence, repent, ‘ My wife!’ In 
a month afterwards he died, Ilis last movement w'as 
to raise his clasped hands, look up to Heaven, and cry 
‘My wife!’ as though he saw her waiting to receive 
him. Wlien the last coffin was borne away from the 
old gray house, Ursula murmured softly, * Aly God ! 
couldst thou not have spared them to me a little 
longer?’ She was left alone; and many years have 
passed since then. 

I left the dark old town and Ursula to travel into 
distant lands. By degrees she ceased to write to me, 
and after many vain efforts to induce her to continue 
the cori*e8]:>ondcnce, I gratlually lost all trace of h(?r. 1 
sometimes ask myself, ‘ What lias been her fate ? Is 
she dead?’ Alas! the poor girl was ever unfortunate : 
I fear she still lives ! 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. | 

October, j 

SKPTKMBKn is notoriously a dull montli in London— j 
that is, as far as trade and social doings arc concerned ; i 
but the one ju.st past was, as. everybody said, the dullest : 
they had ever known. For once, * everybody ’ was not ; 
mistaken: we might all have run away to keep lioliday, i 
for there was no business to require serious attention ! 
i^ere. Solitary clerks left in chambers to tell clients : 
who ‘ happen to call ’ that Mr Chargewell whs not at ! 
home, had a dreary time of it, for nobody did call; and i 
their only resource was to try to laugh at * Punch/ and | 
study ‘ Coke upon Littleton.’ Philosophers, too, not 
less than politicians, took flight ; those who were >vork- ’ 
ing out a subject in the CQuntry contented themsedves 
with running up now and tHlm for half a day to consult 
authorities, and straightway they went back again. On 
such occasions they were full of inquiries — * Wiuit’s ; 
Faraday doing?’ * J.s Hersehel busy ?’ ‘Anything new ^ 
at the Academic?' &c. &c. ; ami so, as the live Dodo 
has not yet arrived a.s a present from the monnreli of 
Madagascar, 1 may as well take up the lii^e of tl»e 
philusupliers, and gossip a little about the doings of the 
Academic. 

A valuable* memoir’ has been laid before that learned 
body by M. Froberville, ‘ On the Negro Rjices of Eastern , 
Africa South of the Equator/ The author, after pre- 
mising that the moral elevation of negro populations is 
one of the distinctive traits of the nineteenth century, 
endeavours to show that tlu)3e persons who incline to ■ 
doubt of the capability of blacks for such an uplifting : 
are in error ; and that science may here render a liigli 
service to public morals if it can be proved that the , 
negro, even when most inferior, remains always within 
the limits devolved exclusively on man ; and if, on the i 
other hand, it can be shown that he approaches, in some 
of his branches, to the typical character of the Ciiuca- , 
siaii race. For the successful accomplishment of this ; 
ejid ethnology and anthropology are both called^ into i 
.iction, and if the Acad^rnie’s opinion be worth any- | 
thing, the autlior makes out his case satisfactorily. j 

M. Froberville has taken plaster-casts of sixty heads ! 
which he has examined, and these being now deposited ' 
in the Museum at Paris, other savans have an oppor- 
tunity of testing his conclusions. The cormnittee 
appointed to consider his memoir agree' with him. 
The specimens which he has observ^ are from the 
regions extending from the equator to about Dclagoa 
Bay, as exemplified in the Africans living at Mauritius 
and tlie Isle of France, where the researches were car- 
ried on : these M. Froberville designates as Ostro-neyroes, 
He establishes one group resembling the Guinea races, 
which lie contiguous to the Ostro-negroes ou. the west; 
aaeCond, i^luted to tlte Bechuana Cuffres on the south; 
and a third, similar to the natives of Atistralia, or 
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Ouennia, ns tlie French nantO' the antipndnl tegiona. 
The fact in the latter case is positive, although the 
geograph i(*al separatiou between the two races renders 
it difficult of explanation. Here ethnology ■will*liave 
to step in and try to find the relationships by affinity 
of language. Perhaps M. Dulanrier’s recently -pub- 
lished treatise ‘ On the Oceanic 'R)ngue8 (Langtics 
OcHaniemes) considered Ethnographically and Phiiolo- 
gically,’ may prove of service in initiating this inquiry ; 
as also Mr Appleyard’s * Kafir Language.* 

Besides these groups, M. Froberville has discovered a 
fourth, with the nose aquiline, lips not too thick, and 
face not prognathous, which he calls nictU^srmitic, From 
the concordance which he finds between their notions 
of cosmogony and the statements of Scripture, and more 
especially from certain traces of manners which seem to 
partake of the customs of the Syro- Chaldean peoples, 
and the multiplied evidences of t))e worship of Moloch 
yet existing among them, he concludes that these African 
metis -Semitic people are derived from a cross of the 
Plncniciana with the primitive negroes of t!ie country. 
TliCsSe are the chief points as yet brought out : the 

1 more tiiey are studied, tlie more, in M. Froberville*8 
opinion, will the unity of the origin of the human race 
arise out of tliem with, scientific proof. The reporting 
committee describe the facts as of the liigbest antbro- 
pologiciil interest, and tboir discoverer is to bo encou- 
raged to continue his researches. 

M. Gaaparin replied to Magendie’a comments on his 
conimunication about ‘ Alimentary Kegimen,* that fub- 
j stances are not alimentary solely by virtue of the azote 
they contain. Hay liolds as much azote as bread doe* 
and yet it will not nourish men, though it will nourish 
tlie herbivorous quadrupeds. He explains that animals 
die from eating none but higlily-azoliscd fimd, because 
their supply of hydrogen and carbon is then insufficient 
to maintain the pulmonary combustion. In turn. M. (las- 
parin is informed by a M. Cliarpcntier, wlio writes from 
Belgium, that liia conclusions respecting tlio miners* diet 
are not quite correct. And yet another — M. d’Alibadie, 
whose name has been heard much of late in controversy 
on the sources of the Nile — while he does not dispute 
all that M. Gasparin advances t<uiching tlie nutritive 
properties of cottce, shows, nevertheless, that the Wa- 
habis, who drink no cofieq, are not less robust or 
(capable of endurance than tlieir neighbours. The j 
Mussulmans of Abyssinia, he says, drink coffee seve- j 
ral times a day, aitd yet are less able to bear fasting 
than the Christians, and he gives an instance : — * In 
disastrous retreats across cuinitries without provisions, 
the Mintsulmans were alwAys less active than the 
Christians. The latter would (?on8ider it a renuncia* 
tion of their faith to drink coffee, yet they follow the 
army on foot loaded with heavy weapons, and at 
need during three days, with no other ballast— 1 was 
going h) say nutriment — than a little earth diluted 
with water. These soldiers are on active duty through 
Lent, their sole aliment during that time being a third 
of a litre of undressed Hour daily, mingled with water, 
baked mostly under ashes, and eaten without leaven. 
This flour is less nutritive than that of wlieat, and this 
single repast takes place towards sunset, after a day of 
fatigue and absolute fast.’ 

M. o’Abbadie itat^also, that although the custom of 
eating raw liesh precis in Abyssinia, yet the natives 
themselves admit that this food is less nutritive than 
cooked or drieil meat ; and that * meat dried in the sun 
repairs a man’s strength more effectually than raw flesh, 
but less than a nutriment composed of flour.’ These are 
remarkable facts, and perhaps the discussion of them 
may load us to some useful economical principles. 

Matteucci, whom 1 have more than once mentioned, 
has been appomted dlreOtur of electrio telegraphs in 
.Sardinia ; the proceedings of the Academie contain a 
dispute between him and Bpisolieymond ou facts of 
electro^physiolofi^^ in v^hich the latter denies the Italian 
philosopher’s claim to merit. Arttgo ckmtiuued bis 

photometry up to methoir ; and is now com- 

pleting liis unfinished labours by the aid of younger 
savans whose sight is not so imperfect as Ms, ond^will 
ere long lay them before his confrere^. M. d’Qrhigny 
gives the result of ten years* study— * Zoological Ke- 
searches on the Successive Course of AnimaUsatloh on 
the Surface of the Globe, from the most Ancient 2^!ot 
gical Times to the Present Epoch.’ He takes the 24,000 
known species of fossils, and groups all the, orders fVoth 
their primitive minimum to their maximum development. 

M. Legrand h.is a memoir * On the Distinction to be 
Established between Scrofulous and Tuberculous Affec- 
tions.* Those which are ‘ necessarily incurable* are the 
scrofulous in appearjince, but tuberculous in reality. 
Then M. Mariage proposes a * New Method of Keeping 
Books by Double Entry and a * System of Numeration, 
having for Base the Number Eight.' He contends that the 
Chinese lines named koua, which have been so variously 
interpreted, are in reality the symbol of numeration by 
octaves. A commission has been afipointcd to examine 
into the merits of his reseandies. And — talking of the 
Chinese — M. Paravey finds that in andent times there 
were relations between China and Egy^, and says that 
the new facts confirm what he advanced some thirty 
years ago on the affinity between the constellations of 
the two conntrios. There — who will s^y the Academie 
has been idle? 1 have not told you half. Were 1 to 
enter upon the abstruser subjects, they wmuld be very 
hard for your readers, and, what is more, very hard for 

The age of wonders is not past : for while astrono. 
mers are talking about two or three new planets, * such 
little ones;’ of a sprinkling of comets, of falling-stars, 
and detonations in the atmosphere in serene weather, 
the government of Portugal has woke up, or^orne 
members of it, which is the same thing, and determined 
t«> revive and increase the capabilities of tlie astronomi- 
cal observatory at Lisbon. Some observatories confine 
their far-apyings to double stars and other very remote 
mysteries ; some to lunar meridians ; others are comet- 
catchers ; and tiic Portuguese establishment is to bo 
especially devoted ‘to the study of zenithal stars’— a 
branch of astronomy for w hich it is well situated. An 
efficieut supply of adtiitional instruments is to be pro- 
vi<3ed ; and the proposed series of magnetic and meteo- 
rological observations wdll augment the existing data, 
and fill up a blank that has too long existed at the 
extreme south of Europe. 

There is a scheme afoot in Paris for a ‘ learned So- 
cieties’ He view'.* La Patrie invites the sodalities of the 
civilised world to send in reports of their doings for 
publication in its feuilleton under the supervision of an 
able editor. The jniper i.s thus to become * a bond of 
intelligence and of sympathy between all the societies, 
artistic, literary, scientific, and industrial, which consti- 
tute the glory and assure the fortune of civilised peoides.’ 

We may doubt if we like. 

There are a few Yankee notions from over the water 
to the west which may bear a little showing up on this 
side. One enterjirising inventor has taken #ut a patent 
for trouser-straps ; a setjond, for improved shoe-pegs j a 
Jthird, for a venetian-blind, which, by means of a inov? 
able slip held at one side by springs, admits of heitig 
used in rail w'ay cars and other places generally CQnai« 
dcred inappropriate ; a fourth, for coffins, * .oorrpir{mndr 
ing nearly to the liuinan form a flftlii, * ftnr 
shirts a sixth, for ‘ sausage- StufferS;’ a tevenm; a Mir 
Monughen, for * a method of recording the ayeaskiid nays 
in legislative assom blies.’ This operation to be effected 
by two w ires leading from each member’s desk to the 
desk of the clerk of the house, wher6 :ihey< terminate in 
a lever, which, by its action, impresses a mark oh a list 
of the house, written or printed, placed ready to receive 
it, The opei^tion may be repeated as often as required 
wiBiout additional trouble^ by p^pariug a number of 
lists beforehand. A of course 

know when frequent divisions and pro- 
vide accordingly | .m would have only to 

touch the Wadt op as eonscienco or | 
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^oniMerations impelled, and etraightway. the affirmn- 
^Ivea 6t negatim are infixed i and then, inetead of 
conn ting nosesi or listening to * ayes* and ^ nave,* the. 


Jonathan must have some time-saving process: but 
just imagine our 658 embodiments of the national ivilU 
with double that number of wires under their control I 
Wottldu*t legislation come to a pretty pass ? And then, 
as you know, it is only prime ministers and privy-coun- 
eUlors who are at present privileged to pull wires. 

An eighth * independent citizen,’ in siiecifying his 
invention, says that it ‘‘consists in so adjusting an 
instrument as' to insure certainty in the operation of 
extracting teeth, and of preventing pain.’ A ninth has 
fk t machine for cutting away bogs,’ by 'arranging in 
i a proper firamework a set of horizontal steel knives, 
which are drawn along the stii^ace of the ground, and 
cut or shove off" what are termed bogs from marshy 
places, thus leaving a clear surface.’ A tenth proposes 
an 'improvement in machinery for post-marking letters,’ 
with the declaration, ‘ by the use of my machine, many 
thousand letteri* may be stamped in a very short periud 
of time, In comparison to what would be consumed were 
the usual process of accomplishing the same resorted 
tOi’ An eleven^i claims ' the mode of making curry- 
combs, by so constructing their body and teeth out of 
one solid sheet or piece of metal, by so cutting and 
bending the said sheet or piece of metal, that, without 
any material waste, and without the combining and 
riveting or fastening togetlier separate and detached 
portions of the structure, 1 do make a complete body 
and teeth for the comb.’ A twelfth (and his partner) 
make ' paper veneers,* and inform the public that 'the 
natui^ of our invention consists in taking the impres- 
sion of all kinds of W'ood upon paper, which, by means 
of glue, or any other adhesive substance, can bi) placed 
upon all kinds of woodwork,’ to be afterwards 'finished 
by the use of varnish.’ A thirteenth is emphatic on 
bis ' locomotive baby-tender*,’ a fourteenth on his * im- 
provement in shaving brushes,’ set forth as ' the intro- 
duction of the soap by means of the screw and tube, 
through the handle into the brush, by which it may be 
fully impregnated j and also the combination in one of 
the latic and brush, thereby saving time and trouble; 
for jt is only necessary to wet the brush, and while the 
lather is making on the face the beard is s(Jtened.’ 
Asides these, there is a sprinkling of ' gold-washers ;’ 
and though last, not least, n lady, Mary A. Woodward 
of Palmyra, has patented an ' iniprovement in fan roek- 
ing-chairs;’ and 'clainis as new the combining with a 
rocking-chair a curtain suspended upon a frame alllxed 
. to the back whereby transatlantic maids and matrons 
may fan themselves, and cool the air while taking their 
favourite see-saw recreation. Truly nothing is too great 
or too small for American genius 1 It reminds one of 
the elephant’s trunk, eoiideseending to the minute while 
capable of the tremendous. 

Now fur a word or two about books, and then to close. 
Herr A. A. I^rthold of Qottingen has published a quarto 
'On the Presence of Progs in the Human Body;’ .a 
curious physiological subject. Another German, I)% 
Groddeek, has put fortH a volume — ‘ On the Democratic 
Malady, a New Sj^ciea of Mania ’-^in which he endea- 
vours to show that the Jate coovulsions are to be re- 
garded as an epidemic mania similar in its nature to 
those which have afiected populations iu former times, 
and of which we haye historic^ record. It deprives its 
V ^ of reason, and leaves them with a fixed idea; 
;atid ibr the removal of this the doctor recommends 
reforms’ and 'positive amelioratidns,’ with a 
inculcation xd* moriidity and religion. If 
f & cholera, as he says, does hot abate by 

the forde of right, the vtorld 
to' right of ' force. ' Is. 'the 'doctor. 

'Sam Weller says, '* poking fun?'* ■. 
I a tragedy entitled, ^ Andrew 
: Tytoleie to throw oflT 

depict^: 


in dramatic poetry. We follow the mountain popula- 
tion in their glowipg hope after the Archduke Jolm’s 
promise of succour to their abandonment by Austria, 
and tliie fearful vengeance of the French. Hofer stands 
prominently out as the hero, restraining or soothing 
his impulsive eountrymen, until his betrayal into the 
hands of General Leftibvre, and execution within the 
fortifications of Mantua. D’Aubigne, too, is again in 
the field with ‘ Trois Sidcles de Luttes en Ecosse, on 
Deux Bois et Deux Boyaumes ’ (‘ Three Centuries of 
Conflict in Scotland, or Two Kings and Two King- 
doms’) — wherein he records certain old and new facts 
concerning church history in your northern laud. 


SINGULAR MESALLIANCE. 

WiixiAM Stcroeon was a young roan of unexception- 
able character and of handsome personal exterior, but 
of the humblest origin, and totally destitute of tlie 
commonest rudiments of education. His parents re- 
sided in the county of Wicklow, on the property, we 
conje(!ture, of the Marquis of Buckingham, now pos- 
sessed by his collateral descendants, the Earls Fitz- 
william. This is a surmise, but, admitting its truth, 
the fact will readily be accounted for of the youth in 
question having been sent to London, and engaged as 
servant in the family of Lord liockingham — Charles, the 
second marquis, whose memory Burke has sp ably 
panegyrised, and wliose upright and patriotic conduct 

f f a statesman was fully equalled by his virtues in 
rivate life. • 

Here was William appointed as personal footman to 
the Lady Harriet Wentworth, youngest sister of tlie j 
marquis, over whose large and splendid establishment j 
she at this period (1764) presided as mistress. Tiic i 
lady was just twenty-six, plain in person, but clever j 
and amiable. j 

The growing interest which after a short time she 
bc;gan to evince for her new and handsome attendant, i 
was of course set down to motives purely benevolent, I 
and therefore praiseworthy. She had him taught to | 
read and write, and was herself at pains with his educa- : 
tion. That a warmer feeling influenced her conduct no 
one ever dreamed, or that a woman of superior rank | 
and intellect, in daily association with the highly-born 
and highly-favoured of tlie land, the sister of one of 
the most celebrated statesmen of the day, ami with : 
every opportunity afforded her of forming a suitable | 
connection, could possibly contemplate so extraordinary | 
a mesalliance as that of a union with her own footman 1 ; 

Such, however, proved to be the case ; and for nine I 
days this singular affair was the talk and wonder of the I 
fashionable world of I^iondon. In the midst of her in- | 
fatuation, this lady evinced a degree of (salculating | 
prudence and discretion doubtless commendable, but { 
certainly not a little surprising, for she entailed her 
fortune with the utmost circumspection. An annuity of 
L.100 was settled on the young man, and this sum was 
to be continued to him even in the event, which she 
cautiously anticipated, of a mutual separation. On her 
children, if there should be any, she entailed the whole 
of her fortune ; while, in the event of the marriage- being 
unfruitful, it was to revert to W own family. This 
deed the lady vested out of her own power by placing 
it in the keeping of the celebrated Lord Mansfleld— < 
her uncle by marriage'-^whom at the same time she 
nomhiated trustee. It was drawn up by her own hand, 
aiid, as his lordship— a good jud^ in such matters— 
remarked, as binding as any lawyer could make it. 

Just previous to Lady Harriet becoming the wife of 
Sturgeon, a suspiciQU was excited for the first time 
Among hit felloW-servants. Soihe trifling act of fami- 
liarity towards the lady, pardonable fW>m one of her 
own rank, but ixhpertinest, and altogether absurd in 
a 4^mestiG, chanced to be detected, and being duly 
reported to the housekeeper of Lord Rockingham, that 
P^n oGNasidered heteeli aoi fully jastified in seeking 
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amongst tho young man’fl property for confirmation of 
their suspicions. This was soon afforded in the shape 
of a letter whieh William had commenced writing to 
his pHrents in Ireland. It dwelt on the kindness t)f his 
lady, their intended union, and the ho[ie that this event, 
so great for him, might afford the means of Itenefiting 
his father and mother. • 

As may be conjectured, an express was at once sent 
off to Lord Rockingham, vrho at tlie time was visiting 
his estate in Yorkshire; but fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately, we hardly know which, it arrived too late. 
Before the marquis had reached London, the marriage 
had taken place. On pretence of going to view a col- 
lection of paintings which she wished to inspect iHiforc 
the hour for admitting strangers to the exhibition, Lady 
Harriet had left home unusually early, her liveried 
menial, as usual, in attendance. They had nearly reached 
the church, when the young man discovered that in 
his agitation he had forgotten the ring. He hurried 
home to procure it, and there being questioned as to his 
speedy return, he evaded the inquiry by remarking that 
his lady had neglected to bring the catalogue of the 
pictures. 

After the ceremony, the newly-married couple went 
to Ireland, Lady Harriet*' wisely dropping her title for 
that of Mrs Sturgeon, by which humbler name she was 
ever afterwards known.' William, who seems to have 
been a dutiful and exemplary son, often wont to visit 
his parents, and was enabled, through his own compa- 
rative Abundance, to administer in many ways, to liheir 
j comfort. Still, he was very reluctant to introduce them 
to his high-born bride, fearing to shock her with th4 
poverty of the parental r<x)f and the homely ignorance 
of those who had given him birth. She, however, was 
not to be deterred : so, finding the unwillingness of her 
husband continue, the lady, aifailing herself of a tem- 
porary absence on his part, drove to the humble dwell- 
ing of the parents, who, it may well be suftposod, were 
enraptured at the visit, and thought they could not do 
enough for her who had made the fortune of their son. 

Our story goes on to say that WilliHUi Sturgeon, 
arriving unexpectedly, was most agreeably surprised, 
as well as gratified, by the scene which awaited him. 
It was indeed creditable to all parties, hut especially so 
to the high-lH)rn wife, who, however improperly she 
may kave acted in the first instance in descending from 
her proper sphere, evinced a right feeling, seldom met 
with, in not appearing ashamed of those with whom 
she had voluntarily chosen to connect herself. 

But however kindly -disposed towards the humble and 
grateful relatives of her husband, it may easily be 
imagined that Ireland was no agreeable residence for 
the sister of Lord lloekiugbam, who was then in the 
zenith of power and prosperity, and whose name was 
well known throughout the empire. A residence abroad 
was therefore wisely determined upon, and thither the 
pair procjeeded. In one of the continental towns Mrs 
Sturgeon and her husband lived in quiet privacy for 
many years. The conduct of the latter was perfectly 
unexceptionable ; while that of his lady having even- 
tually gained for her the forgiveness of the noble family 
to which she was allied, her son by Sturgeon was edu- 
cated and bnmght forward by them. 

Of the father tliere U little more to relate. Having 
survived his wife, he^eturned to his native land, and 
once more resumed the humble occupation of the farm 
and unambitious imrsuits of lowly rural life. Within 
the lest twenty-five years he was yet living, having 
been seen by a friend of the writer. He was then a 
hale, venerable old man, of stately presence, and with 
the remains of much persoiial beaut^ Of the carious 
particulars of his younger days few were aware. He 
seldom alluded to them; dtid such occurreifoes Usually 
cause but a brief sensation in the busy circles of fashion, 
when the individuals themselves retire from the gay 
■world. : 

Of the son of this singularly-matched couple it may 
not be uninteresting to say a few words ere we conulude 

our article. This youth possessed mental and personal 
advantages of no common order ; while, as before stated, 
the noble relatives of his mother afit>rded him the tienefit 
of a good education. He wa8j,Wrly destliied for the 
army; and some years after, while quartered in the 
south of Ireland, was thrown into the society of a yOuhg 
lady, at that time the object of much interest and sym- 
pathy among the immediate circle of ]icr.i>er 80 iial fTieiids / 
and admirers. This was the daughter of the celebrated i 
Irish barrister, John Philpott Curran ; ii lady whom the 
poet Moore, in the spirit of ardent patriotism, has 
immortalised in his beautiful lines beginning, * She is 
far from the land.’ Wo find her also the heroine of 
that affecHngly-told tale, ‘ 'I'he Broken Heart,* in the 
‘Sketch-Book* of Washington Irving; whoso poetic 
imagination invests her with charms, personal and 
mental, to which Miss Curran had no pretensions. 

WlKjn first met by Major Sturgeon, she was still the 
victim of an all-absorbing passion for the brave but 
ill-fated Robert Emmett, whose misguided enthusiasm 
in the cause of )us country had recently brought him 
to an ignominious death. In hopeless^nguish site yet 
clung to the memory of him for whose sake filial ties 
had beem broken, and she herself had become an outcast 
from tlie paternal roof, supported only by the charity 
of friends. 

Her sad history interested and gained for her the 
affections of Major Sturgeon, who, much against tlie 
wishes of his relations, pesrsisted, in a spirit of romantic 
ardour, in his suit, though for a considerable time with- 
out success. A sense of gratitude, however, aided by 
the conviction of her painfully -dej>endent state, induced 
Miss Curran after a while to relent. She married, 
giving to her lover at the same time the hot yerj^^atis- 
factory assurance that her affections could never be his. 

As a wife, we have reason to .believe her conduct was 
irreproachable; but she did not long survive the union; 
while her gallant husband, who, had he lived, would 
probably have risen to the summit of his profession, was 
doomed to perish in the service of his country, having 
been shortly after killed in one of our peninsular w'ars. 

KNGLISH ANJ> SCOTCH. 

Unless whisky-drinking he a virtue north of the Tweed, 
it is difficult to make out the assumption of superior mo- 
rality for the people of Scotland. If the traveller oonipnro 
the indications of civilisation in the middle and lower 
classes of the English and Scotch, lie will find lumself 
obliged to confess that there is a deficiency north of the 
Tweed, espeeiiiily among tho female half of the oominunity, 
on whom eiviliMitiori mainly depends, in those Binalier 
usages, habits, and ways of living, which add to the com- 
fort and wellbeing of common civilised life. There is a ‘ ! 
shittishnesM about thc> woriuinktnd and all tlie women’s 
work in a .Scotch dwelling of the lower or even of tho 
middle-class family— a dirty contentedness of husband and 
wife with any discomfort or nuisance of us© and wont — 
wliich stands remarkalily in coiitr.Hst with the order, regu- 
larity, tidiness, and cleaning, dusting, and scouring protwn- 
sities of the housewives of the same classes iii^iriy KngliisH 
town or village.- The Scotch people of the middle apd 
lower classes may have more and better school instrqotjdp, 
tro more religious, and more intellectual in their : 

more frugal and prudent, except in the use of spirHubu^ 
liquors ; but tlio English of the same classes live In A ihore 
civilised way, are of more refined and civilised' VtabltS,'ar6 
better brought up, although worse educated.' . .^leir 
nets towards each other, their habits of regard fbr biherH, 
and tlieir self-respect, and the regularity, and spirit 

of order in their households wbioU prpeeeA^^f^ 
respect, are more cultivated* The EpglMh fm 
clauses arc brought up hr thdr little brit^i teu^^^ to 

keep a cleaner and more cbeeifal itonse, bnd a more regu- 
lar housekeeyiing, on earnings lie vmaU as the means of the 
same class of labourers and tradeemeh in Bootland. The 
table and tablecloth, the plate, knd knife and fork, are laid 
out with decent regularity and eleanliuess, even in the 
poorest dwelling of the wming-fhati, shdiiid ii 6nly be to" 
grace a dinner of bread knd . What a routing, and 

driving, and bawlhig, and all the morning, in a? < :■ 

* sma* Sootoh fimotOy that Imt one bsre-leggea sei^i:; ; < 
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rant IftAsie/ before things are got into any decent order! 
iti Jkgiand, in a small tjadesmaii’s or working-man’s family* 
yoii wonder how tlio housework of the female — the sweeiV 
ingf cleaning, bod-making, cooking, and such work— U done 
so quietly and so nicely, With only tlie wife's pair of hands. 
All is in order, as if tfle fairy folk had been helping all night 
with the scouring and tubbing. Sociai Stale of 
Europe, 

TO Affix postage stamps. 

The following nohico has been issued from the Post- 
Oftico: — ‘ Wet the cover of the letter with a sponge 
moderately, but not too slightly. Press the stamp down 
carefully with a dry blotting paper, continue the pressure 
until the stamp appears to be firmly attached. As a 
highly -glazed surface is inifavonrablo to adhesion, the 
more glossy the surface of the cover, the more carefully 
should the label he attixed.’ 

TIIHE GBEATMESS. 

It is easy in the world to Jive alter tlie world's opinion : 
it is easy in solitude to live after our own. But the great 
man is ho who, in the luidat of tho crowd, keeps witli 
potfcct sweetne^ the independence of his character. — 
Emerson, 


THE OLD TREE’S FALL. 

Anp so rann’H nithloss hanr] ut last 
Hath Inid tUco low, old tree ; 

ITnmimlful of thy glory past,, 

When thou wert wavhip; frtm; 

W^hen in thy grecMi and lesify pride, 

Thy broad young anus were Htietching wide, 
And M'eined to sing with glee. 

As Hiiinnjcr winds willt fitful ywoll 
Amid thy leafage rose and fell. 

Jiow many a winter's wind has niouncd 
Around thy hninehes strong, 

Whoso wildly- tossing arms loud groanc'l 
Iteiieath its stpriny song ! 

ITow many li sultry s»in has seen 
Thy glittering robe of vernal green. 

And ghtnoed thy leaves snnurig ! 

But winter’s cold and Huninu'r’s glow 
Thy stalwart arms no more shall know ! 

Here in the days that long are dead 
Thy prownce graced the wild, 

Whoii round u living landscaix) spread 
in boauty nn<tetiled : 

Lord of the Kolitnde wuri thou, 

And Hiinheanis o'er thy stately brow 
In lonely lustre smiled ; 

And morn aro.«te and evening fell 
To hail tko king of wood and dell. 

And mom arose and evening fell, 

Ami still the time went on, 

When, In, as thy old trunk could tell, 

A hundred years are gone ! 

Attd cottage homes and hearths are seen, 

And roiiml Ihcc here the villago grecu 
In mellow sunlight shone ; 

And children ’ncafch thy pleasant hbude 
Through nnuiy u summer noontide played. 

Oh tlifin to aged men and boys 
Thy hoary arms were deiur; 

And well ■rcmemljerod wore tho joys 
m Thny all liad tasted here ; 

And, those who roamed u}Jon the eea 
iHUIloved the ancient village tree. 

And musffd from year to year 
Oil itU the jCy, that there would roign, 

Whcji they should homowiwd turn again. 

Old Time* in his nclehtlcss flight, 

Oistnrhed thy pajm rojwsm, 

And where tlie village green was bright 
A busy town arose : 

To love thee men no longei’ recked, 

But sterner days of cold neglect 
Thy hlackenetl bonghs dlsciose'; , 

And birds no luor6^flmid them eung, 

, As when thy leaves were green and yuiing. 

Then thy broad arms drtKfped tacwbward fAst 

. I Boneath thl^ darker tinw^^ 

. 'And; mun forgot their vh'tuo pa^ 

And turiiod to guUt and cfriiMej 

arQHQ 

; woei, V 

of m thy prime ; 

'lil'^tlhsft^theehere ■to 'meet deeay:- 


‘When all of good l« past, Old Tree ! 

'Tie meet that thou shouldst die ; 

I seo tho strong limbs torn from thco 
Without a ivissing s%h. 

' No more the village green is brigh t, 

But (luUt and (luin have sin'cail their night 
W'lujre now thy h'mnches lie ; 

And scarce a pang my breast can swell 
To hear the bruud axo strike thy knoll. 

'Tis done ! A hoary giant dead— 

A giinrdiun spirit passed— 

Around the severed arms lio spread 
In desolation vast. 

Keep back the tear— it must not fall— 

We would not now its strength recall 
To glory overcast : 

, Revered, boJovi’il, held dear of yore, 

Alas, wc ne’er shall see thee mure ! 
ToMfttTAY, 1049. P 


GOTHLAND AS A FIELD OF EMIGRATION. 

With reference to notices on this subject in the numbers of the 
Journal for March 9th and June 22d, and to a number of private 
letters oddrossed to us on tho some subject, it is proper to state tliat 
seven individuals who were inclined to become settlers, and who 
went to make jiersonal inspection of tho lands offered fur sale, have 
returned with an unfavourable opii^jon. Their Ktatement is, that 
four-fifths of the lands arc merely peat- bogs, *of which tliomunds 
of acres exist in the United Kingdom of Oreut Britain and Ireland, | 
pjissessing physical advantages of a kind suiwrior t(> those bogs in ; 
Gothland, and therefore more favourable for making pecuniary ' 
investments, and fiOBRossing, besidea, social advantages iinim*a- j 
surahiy beyond what aro to be fdund at present in uny^iinrt of 
Sweden.’ 

♦This, though involving what is obviously matter of mere opinion, 
will probably bo suilUMont to warn any other persons from taking i 
tho trouble of visiting Gntlihind, until equally weighty tusUmoiiy | 
of hn opposite nature can be adduced. -We have iti the meaiitinie ; 
dibchaigedonr duty in makVi'K the opinion of the seven visitors j 
known, and allowing it to have its weight against that of tlio ' 
individuals on whoso information our former statcMiients were 
founded. It is to bo regrt*ttcd that even the trouble of a personal 
examination of tho island should have boon incurred without ony 
good result ; but it must bo remembered that the very fact of our 
recommending only this being done, shows that the possibility of a 
disapjwintmeTit was to he contemplated. At tho same time, wo 
must observe that wc did not call attention to this island without 
good aiitbtwity. We mainly acted in compliance witli tluj exprch.j 
duRiro of IT. B. M. consul nt Ktookhoim, who, having visited Iho 
island, and wteu what he believed excelloiit soil vix/vd hltu k 
Imm" is his expression), thought that tho enterprise of eirccling 
jigricullurnl improvements there waeono wortliy of the more ener- 
getic spirits among our countrymen. Mr Lalng, who is usually 
far from being partial to Bweden, spoke in high tennsof this island, 
and particularly of its climate. To n similar puri^rt was the report 
of Mr George [not Henry, as formerly stated] Stephens, an Kngli>li 
land-valuer. Wo acted upon these recomraondations alone ; for 
though we had some conversation with a member of the land com- 
pany at Stockholm, ivo w'cro neither nslcod, nor should we have 
coiibcntod, to go Olio step upon his imlhority. It is fartlior to he 
rcrimrkcd that wc puhlislicd, in the second instance, tho report 
of an East Lothian fanner, who, after a x>ersonal examlnarion, 
adopted extremely moderate views of the hinds ofil-red for sale— 
deseribing them nwuly in the same terms as tlie sjjvbn subsequent 
visitors., though still exprossing a favourabio opinion of the general 
prospect which they held out. This gentleniah afterwards accepted 
an agency or stewardship on the eonipatiy's lands, and went to 
settle in Gothland. The sovon experimental visitors, having been 
in (tossessioxi of his reixirt a month befom Betting out, and being 
fully aware of his subsequent acct>pta|||g bf^the ngcncy, maybe 
said to have been In circumstances to Jtidkb for thoiuselves whether 
itrvas still worth while to take a look of the Island ; and wo do 
not see that any blame can justly I'cst with us, who aimed only at 
furntsihing them with infu^mathm, and had been equally ready to 
public moderate views of the island as dthem of h niorefavourable 
..obaraotor.’ 

It is to be hoped that iwme gentleinani enabled byhii position 
to tako view of |pbe lajqds offered to tottlurH in Goth- 

|«Ad, will at toast endeavotm different men have 

happened to see the tounU7 imder sttcto vai^ous lights. 

Ptildished by W, A ft. Oh A smaiis, High Streets Edinburgh. Also 
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‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

Tin-: class of men who write, and that otlicr great class 
w’ho read systematically, and take an interest in literary 
matters, form in our day a large section of the com- 
munity. It was for the benefit of this part of the public 
that a small periodical work was act on foot about a 
twelvemonth ago, under the title of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
It is intended primarily as a medium through Which 
literary men may call ‘for information on particular 
subjects, and through wliich others may communicate 
their answers ; also as a field on which debatable 
points in literary history, etymology, the origin of cus- 
toms, &c. may be discussed. It is easy to see how, 
with such a plan efficiently carried out, the result may 
he pleasant and profitable to a class beyond the bounds 
of the strictly literary and stiidious. And such is 
actually the case. The work, having been conducted 
with unflagging spirit, and, we are happy to add, un- 
failing good taste, has already secured itself a respect- 
able place in public estimation. We will not undertake 
to say that it has added much to the higher depart- 
ments of human knowledge, or settled any (piestion 
materially affecting the interests of mankind. Rut 
while it has treated of matters pertaining to knowledge, 
and which it is well to have elucidated, it has, we be- 
i lieve, furnished a great fund of innocent entertainment. 
Few will deny that to he successful within these limits 
is to deserve well of the republic. 

We shall give an example of the prosecution of a 
curious and not unimportant inquiry through the me- 
dium of this work. E. V. asks for references to books 
w'here he can get information respecting the early his- 
tory of the Arabic numerals and their introduction into 
Europe. lie alludes to a recent article in the * Archae- 
ological Journal,’ which states that their earliest oc- 
currence on any building in England is the date 144.5 
on the tower of Heathiield Cliurch, Sussex, and he asks 
for other early examples. In due time various corre- 
spondents give abundant references to the rcipiircd 
books. One, T. S. D., mentions that there is an in- 
scription on the church of St Brelade in Jersey which 
appears like the date I jl l l, but its modern look excites 
a suspicion that it is not coeval with the building. 
This by and by brings out C. W*. (x. with the statement, 
tliat he remembered a fine old oak bedstead at a farm- 
house in the north of England with what appeared the 
date nil ; but it turned out to be in reality 1551, the 
two central figures being only lines slightly waved, as 
was the fashion of that time. The date on St Brelade’s 
Church might be of that character. We can confirm 
the liability to mistakes of this natiire from many ex- 
amples in Scotland. We have been repeatedly told that 
such and such buildings bore > date in Arabic numerals 
from the twelfth century, when it turned out that the 


second figure was a 5 instead of a 1. Possibly, however, 
this docs not explain tlie case of St Brelade’s, for there 
is a well-known inscription on an antique carving in the 
mined palace of Dunfermline, usually set down as 1 1 00, 
though under great doubts as to its meshing and origin. 
On lately going to review this inscription, in the expec- 
tation of finding the second figure a wavy 5, wg were 
disappointed: it is undoubtedly the number 1100, the 
two ciphers being in the form of diamonds; wherefore 
we conclude that the inscription must be explained 
on some other principle. We may mention that the 
earliest date in Edinburgh, expressed in Arabic nu- 
merals, is 1557; the earliest in St Andrews is 1521, 
over the harbour gate of the abbey wall; while the 
earliest we have ever seen in Scotland is 1504, de- 
tected by us beneath the royal arms ou one if the 
buttresses of Melrose Abbey. Various writers subse- 
quently gave their views in the pages of the ‘Notes and 
Queries* as to the origin of Die Arabic numerals. The 
leading fact on the subject is, that they came through 
the Arabs from the Hindoos, who are believed to have 
derived them from the Chinese. The word cipher — the 
name of the thing which constitutes the virtue of this 
kind of notation — is Arabic: it has been diffused ail 
over Europe. 

A correspondent, who signs liimself ‘ Brown Rappee/ 
calls attention to the confusion which now attends the 
use of the word Kaqnire, and tlie utter extinction of the 
term Gentkmany ns additions of honour to names. 
* Originally they had their respective meiining.s as much 
as Duke, Knight, Yeoman, or Hind.’ ‘ It would be an 
interesting occupation,’ he adds, ‘ to trace the changes 
of meaning which these words have undergone, and tlie 
circumstances which gave rise to the successive appli- 
cations of them.’ Let us suggest that he who under- 
takes tliis task should extend the inquiry to other 
terms of courtesy or honour, as Mr, Mrs, and Mis^ 
We may remark that Scotland has always^in its old 
days had a different set of sucii terms from England. 
A Scottish landed gentleman at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was the Laird or the Gui^mtan of 
his estate. The keeper of the Old Tolbooth or prison 
of Edinburgh was the Gudeman of the Tolbooth. A 
clergyman was ‘ Mr,’ very often witli the use of his 
Christian name alone : thus the Reverend David Dick- 
son was ‘ Mr David.’ But the term was applied to no 
person of the rank of a farmer or tradesman. Even till 
the present day, it is not customary in the country to 
use more than the bare name with regard to such per- 
sons, while in the large towns ‘Mr’ and even *Esq,’ 
have become prevalent. On the whole, the tendency 
in past ages in Scotland was to depress persons not 
possessing oflicial rank or landed wealth. For example, 
an advocate in thereign of Ghatles II. spoke of his clerk 
as his servant. Jficm;, an ‘advocate’s clerk’ is a gentle- 
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I man of education, who may, if he chooses, practise as a 
solicitor. 

I A gratifying class of researches in the * Notes and 
Queries ’ are those which hunt out the sources of 
expressions whicli, taking their origin with some parti- 
cular author, have in the course of time become house- 
hold words. Some gentleman expresses a desire to 
know where tlie sentence 


* Welcome the ooming. speed the parting guest * 

was first used ; and very quickly another informs him 
that it is from Pope (* Imitations of Horace,* book ii. 
sat. ii.)— 

' For I. who hold sage ITomcr’H rule the beat, 

Welcome tho coming, spi^d the going guest.* 

IJe cannot tell, however, where ‘ sage Horner’s rule ’ is 
to be found. Another correspondent speedily supplies 
what is wanting, by pointing to this distich in ‘Pope’s 
Homer*B Odyssey * (book xv., lines 83 and 84) — 

* True friendship's laws are by this rule expressed. 
Welcome the coming, siteed tho parting guest.* 

Few lines are more familiar than — 

‘ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.' 

The line is in Nat Lee’s play of ‘ Alexander tho Great,* 
but runs somewhat difiercntly from what is generally 
supposed — 

‘ When Greeks Join Greeks, then M'as the tug of war.’ 

Another common expression is, tliat hell is paved with 
good intentions ; but here it appears from an accurately- 
informed correspondent that the original expression 
was, * The roud io hell is paved w'ith gowl inteiitioiis }’ 
a vast improvement on the force of the proverb. 

THbre is a well-known disticli, which nine out of ten 
well-informed people will still found attributing to 
Hudibras — 

* For ho that fights, and runs away. 

May live t<i fight Huothcr day.’ 

In the year 1784, a wager took place at Bootle’s regarding 
it, when twenty to one was betted on tlie assertion that 
it apj)eara in Butler’s inimitable satire. Dodslcy, who 
WHS referred to on that occasion as arbitrr^tor, said, 
‘Every fool knows the lines are in Hudibras.* George 
Selw'yn, who was present, said to Dodslcy, * Pray, sir, 
will you be good enough, then, to inform an old fool, 
Who is at the same time your wise w^orship’s very 
humble servant, in what canto they are to be found ? ’ 
The bibliopole was next day obliged to confess that the 
lines were not in Hudibras, and that a man may be 
ignorant of their origin without being absolutely a fool. 
The fact is, the only lines in Hudibras approaching 
these in sense are the following : — 

‘For those who fly may fight again, 

Which he cun never do that's slain.* 

Hook iil, can, SU. 


But the lines actually occur in a small volume of miscel- 
mneous poems, entitled * Musarum Delicias’ by Sir John 
MenniS aifti Dr James Smith, published in iC.'ifi. The 
idea, however, expressed in nearly tlu? same terms, was 
given forth to the English public upwards of a century 
liefore in a volume of A'potheynm, translated from the 
Latin of Erasmus, and essentially a compilation of the 
t^matkable sayings of the ancient Greek philosophers — 


‘ That same man that renneth awaie, 

Male again fight, an other daio.' 

Thus we are finally thrown back for the origin of the 
expression into the times of remote antiquity; but it 
does not clearly appear whether we owe it to Demos- 
t^eiKts, or Plutarch, or some other author, 

• God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.' We all 
remember this beautiful expression in * Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey.* Whence comes it? asks a corres- 
immediately tells that he 
jbas.il it seems marked as a qubiation. 

■ ' InteUigeiice that it is a French* 

ntoveg J PPMBPbaud s DicUoaary—.* £ hrebis tondim 



Dieu mesure le vent.* Presently M. steps forth to inform 
ill that he fifids ‘ & trebis pr^s tondue Dieu lay mesure 
le vent* in G rater’s work of French proverbs, 1611. 
And ,soon after comes Siwel, mentioning a still earlier 
collection of the same nature containing tiie apothegm. 
Would it not, by tho way, mark a more correct appre- 
ciation of Divine, benevolence to point to the fact that 
wool grows in a proportion to the severity of the climate 
in which the animals arc placed ? 

Before dismissing this section of tho ‘ Notes and 
Queries,* it may be curious to some to be informed tlmt 
the oldest trace of the phrase, Voof populi, tm: Dei (The 
voice of the people i.s tl»e voice of God), is in a sermon 
preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Edward III., who, it will be 
remeiiihered, came to the throne after the nation had 
pulled down his father Edward II. This would have 
been an apf>ropriate origin for a saying which has often 
been a sanction to error; but it is the opinion of Mr G. 
Cornewall Lewis (* Essay on the Influence of Authority 
in Matters of Opinion’) that it is ‘ the echo of some of 
the sentences in the classical writers which attribute a 
divine or prt)plictic character to common fame orrunujiir.* 

* He falls into Si;ylla, seeking to avoid Chary bdis* (/«- 
cidii in Scylltm^ cupiens evilare Ckarybdim) is not, us is 
generally thought, from an ancient classic, but from 
a poem styled ‘ Alexaiidreis,* written in tlie thirteenth 
century" by Gimlticr do Lille. It relates to the fate of 
Darius, who, flying from Alexander, fell into the hands 
of Bessiis. 

Another valuable section of the work consists of 
inve.stigations regarding the origin of notable words. 
For example, Neivs, One correspondent starts the sub- 
ject by telling us that the word is not derived, as many 
suppose, from nm^ but from a practice which obtained 
in newspapers of an early date, of prefixing to the title 
the letters expressive of the cardinal points, thus; 

N 

E W 

S 

meaning that their intelligence was derived from nil 
I parts of the globe. Wonderful to tell, this proposition 
was allowed to rest unchallenged for two montlis, when 
at length A. E. B. of I^eeds professed his adherence to 
the derivation fn;m newy and as one conclusive fact ! 
against the irtitial theory, mentioned that the speUing ; 
w.Hs originally newes. He cited ‘ Newes from Sc(jtland, I 
irpjl,* ami might have added that this was before the i 
days of newspapers. Injinediately on the back of this I 
correspondent comes Mr Barnuel Hickson, professing his | 
belief that the word was borrowed directly from the ■ 
German, being in fact Das Nem in the genitive case, 
*tbe German phrase Was yiebCs Nems J giving the 
exact sense of our “What is the news?”* Noise he 
thought to be from the same origin. Here was evi- 
dently a grand bone of contention thrown down. C. H. 
lost no time in starting forth with the alh^gation that 
neucs in the German phrase is not the genitive at all, 
but the nominative neuter, and with arguments to 
prove that vi£^os is simply a noun of plur^ form and 
plural meaning formed from the adjective, on the same 
principle as rtc/iss, Mr Hickson replies with 
a rcassertion of his theory, alleging that goods and 
riches are not formed as plural nounjs from adjectives, 
but have been transferred bodily as*nouns from other 
languages. At the same time C. B. expresses surprise 
at his theory, seeing a perfect analogy in the words 
simllowB, blacks (for mourning), and greens ; a list to 
which A. E. B. adds shorts, tights, blacks (for negroes), 
whites (for white people), and odds. The latter gentle- 
man cites an early instance of the use of the word in a 
letter of the cardinal of York from Rome in 1513, 
announcing the battle of the Spurs to Henry YHI. : he 
says— ‘ After that thies Newes ware dyyulgate in the 
Citiehere.’ Mr Hickson i^ill kept up the fight. The 
words cited were sletng words, which could not be 
idlowed in court. He continued to maihtnin that there 
tp no such process in pure I^Uih as the forming of a 
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naiin out of an adjective by the addition of «. The 
ingenuity displayed by this gentlen)ari was worthy of a 
better cause. Strange to say, the controversy was pro- 
tracted through several more numbers. It seems strange 
that with the corresponding French word nouveiles 
before us, there should ever have been a question about 
the origin of news. To this day ohl-fashioned people 
ill Scotland will say, * Any novells to-day ?’ or, * Give us 
your mmells^ meaning news. The instances — blacks 
(for mourning), greens, goods, and riches, &c. — show 
tliat it is a natural process in the laiipage to express 
a plurality of (iertain articles by adding an s to the 
adjective. In Scotland, the a is also added to render 
a noun into an adjective. 'Hius Beattie cites the Alier- 
deetiA' Alnianack. The adjective Scots fur Scottish is 
another noted example. 

The word blackguard is traced to the scullery-hoys of 
great houses in former times, including those who car- 
ried coals to the chambcr-Urcs, To this smutty regi- 
ment, who attended the progresses, and rode in the 
carts with the pots and kettles, the people in derision 
gave the name of black guards. Tlie word occurs in 
lliidibras — 

‘ Tliou art some p.nltry blMfilcgiiurd Hpvlto 
CondcinrKxl to dnidi^ery in the ni^ht; 

Thoii bast no work to do in tli' 

Nor Iisillpeimy to dro]) in sliocs.’ 

A correspondent, O. W., asked how or whence is the 
term tureem derived? and when was it introduced? 

‘ At tho top there wuh tripe in a swinging turcon.’ 

G u I. r>s M I T n ’& Haunch of VenUon* 

C. answered, that properly there is no such word ; it 
is a corruption of the Frencdi ierrive.^ an earthen vessel 
j in which soup is served. He at the same time asked 
if the word swinging, since it meant large, should not 
have heKiii spelt swingeing. Two numbers had not elapsed 
before Seleueus intimated that he had alwaya looked 
on the word as meaning simply swinging, for he had 
seen old-fashioned silver tureens wdiich hung on pivots 
attuched to the handles. Soon after an anonymous cor- 
respondent expresses his surprise that Seleueus could 
think of Kitty, who was evidently the same with Beau 
Tibh's wife, having a silver tureen. No, it was swinge- 
ing in the sense of huge or great. Here the matter at 
length rested. We may mention that there is a similar 
derivation from the French peculiar to Scotland in ashetf 
a dat oval dish for holding meat at table. In the ‘Notes 
and Queries* for June 15th, there is a quotation from 
Bishop Cliristopherson's Exhortation against liebela, 
‘ They count peace to be cause of ydelness, and that it 
inaketh men hodipekes and cowardcs.* Wliat, says a 
querist, is the meaning of kodipekes ? Is it hypocrites ? 
As we have not yet seen an aiiswer, we may say that 
it means misers. It occurs iu a poem of William 
Dunbar — 

‘ Jiud-pyhiSf hurdoTB, and gardcraria.’ 

The ‘ Notes and Queries* have been the means of eli- 
citing some curious information regarding old customs. 
Some one having asked how it came to pass that a 
judge, at a bloodless assize, received a present of a pair 
of w hite gloves, it turned out that presents of gloves 
were once common as one of the courtesies of society. 
Some extracts we^e given from the manuscript diary of 
Anne, Countess gf Pembroke, under date 1675, showing 
that her ladyship was accustomed to give her friends 
presents of gloves, sometimes of small sums of money 
also, on their visiting her: thus^ — * 10th January, there 
dined here with my folks my cousin Thomas Sandford's 
wife, of Askham, and her second son ; so, after dinner, 
I had them into my chamber, and kissed her, and took 
him by tlje hand, and I gave her a pair of buckskin gloves^ 
and him 5s., and then they went away.* The sole relic 
of this custom in Scotland is to hand roiind gloves on a 
salver at funerals, which is still occasiotially practised, 
though it is vwy seldom w© see any one accept a pair ; 
whenoe it may be surmised th©t the custom will not 
loiig survive. In answer to a ^uery, it was pretty 


clearly ascertained that swords continued to be worn 
by gentlemen in public till towards tlie dose of the 
last century. ‘ Sheridan's duel at Bath was a rencontre, 
he and his adversary, Matthews, both wearing swords. 
1 remember my father's swords hung up in his dfcsring- 
room, and his telling me that ho had worn a sword, 
even in thq streets, so late as about 1779 or 1780. In a 
set of characteristic sketches of eminent persons about 
the year 1782, several wear swords; and one or two 
members of the House of Commons, evidently repre- 
sented in the attitude of speaking, have swords? I have 
seen a picture of the Mall in ,St James's Park, of about 
that date, in which all the men have swords. I susi»eot 
that they began to go out of common use about 1770, 
and were nearly left off in ordinary life in 1780, but 
were still occasionally worn, both in public and private, 
till the French Revolution, when they totally werit out, 
except in court dress.’ It is pretty certain that um- 
brellHS were not worn in England in the middle of the 
last century, for General Wolfe, writing from Paris in 
17,52, spieaks of them as prevalent there, and wonders 
that they are not used in his own couirtry, ‘ where there 
are such frequent showers.* Thereafter they were in- 
troduced, Mr Jonas llitnway the traveller being the 
first man in Ijondon to ivear one. [A physician of the 
name of Spens was the first to wear one in Edinburgh, 
and a Dr Jamieson in Glasgow.] It is strange, how- 
ever, that this was a revival, for Gay, in his poem of 
‘ 'Privia, or the Art of Walking tho Streets of London, 
1712/ speaks of the article — 

• OorKl lioiiHOwivcs all the winter's ra!i?e dospiso, 

1 Hrftiiiducl by the ridiiij!: hofHl's dlHfOiiwi ; 

Gr iiriderneatli th’ wnbrdUi's oily Khadu, 

Safu thruuttU tlio wot uu ciliikiiii; pattoua troad.* % 

The poet mentions it, however, as peculiar to the 
humbler ranks. An umbrella is mentioned as a utensil 
in the description of Tradeseant’s Museum, 1656; but 
this might be a foreign example. It fully appears that, 
as what their name imports— a shade from the sun- 
umbrellas are of ancient date in Eastern countries ; but 
as a protcfition from showers in temperate climates, it is 
comparatively a modern article. It is not unworthy of 
notice, that when first introduced into England, the 
umbrella was a ponderous article of oifed silk, mounted 
on canes. We are old enough to remember a eoniplete 
revolution in their construction early in this century, 
previous to which time the artirfe had a ring where the 
nozzle now is, while the opposite extremity was pointed 
somewhat like a walking-stick. A lady carried her 
umbrella with her finger inserted in tlie ring, and the 
other end occasionally resting on the ground. A great 
deal of curious infonimtion is gathered on the subject of 
smoking. Tlie use of tobacco dates, as we all know, 
from about the close of the sixteenth century ; but it 
doe.s not apiiear to have then been a novelty in the elder 
hemisphere. Pipes for smoking are found, in ancient 
tombs ifi various countries^ leading to the conclusion 
that some other substance must have been|pt one time 
ill use for the same purjiose as tobacco. We may add 
that Highland antiquaries speak of mulls for something 
similar to snuff as of far older date in tlic north than 
the introiiuction of the Virginian weed by Raleigh/ It 
is strange, however, that there is a perfect Bilence in 
ancient literature, and the writings of mediiBVal tra- 
vellers, as to either smoking or snuffing. 

B. G. J. put a query in April regarding the antiquity 
of the song, ‘A frog he would a- wooing go, heigh ho, 
says Rowley.* It was quickly answered by R. S. S., to 
the effect that he did not think it above thirty or thirty- 
five years old, when it was introduced by Liston as an 
altered version of a very old nursery song— 

* A frog ho would a-w6oing ride, ' 

With sword and buckler by Ills Side.' 

We could have told Mr R. R. S, that we can remember 
the song in great vogue ionfewhat more tlian thirty-five 
years ago, and could tell a tale th^eanent. And on such 
a gossipping occasion, perhaps we may as well tell tlie tale. 
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At tVie time we speak of, we were attendinjy a classical 
academy in the New Town of Edinburgh. A set of the 
iidyB there, headed by a clever idle wag amongst them, 

' were in the habit of sitting in a corner, and singing this 
song, under protection of the noise usually going on. 
One day, something having occulted to arrest attention 
ami hush the usual murmur, but which the songsters 
were too busy to observe, the master was astonished to 
hear the full chorus of * With a rowley powley, gammon 
and spinach; and heigh ! says Anthony Rowley !’ pro- 
ceeding- from a spot almost close beside his desk. To 
our latest hour , we shall not forget the look of the 
worthy liian at this revelatiou of the private dehsse- 
merits of some of his favourite pupils. He good- 
liumpuredly fixed on them the name of tlie Uowley- 
I*owley Men ; and it so came about, in tlie course of 
years, that they formed themselves into the Kowley- 
Powley Club, and on one occasion invited, and very 
handsomely entertained, their kind-hearted master. To 
return to the question — Chetaniensis showed that the 
burthen of this, ditty is at least as old as 1809, as it 
occurs in an Oxford Imllad, on the installation of Lord 
OrenviUe as chancellor in that year. Another corres- 
pondent said, ‘ As generally inclined to the belief that 
everything is older than anybody knows of, I am rather 
startled by Rimktj Foiohy not being as old as myself. I 
remember seeing mentioned somewhere, without any 
reference to this chorus, that rowley powley is a name 
for a plump fowl, of which both “gammon and spinach ” 
are posthumous connections. I cannot help thinking I 
that this may be a clue to some prior occurrence of the 
I chorus, with or without the song.’ Here the matter 
remains in the * Notes and Queries.’ We must profess 
our ov n belief that the chorus alone is modern. A song 
conveying the same narration is of very old date in the 
Scottish nursery, as well as in Irelami, but with diffe- 
rent choruses; and 80 long ago as 1581, there was | 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, as a ballad, * A moste strange 
weddinge of the frogge and the mowse.* 

A long series of communications makes it clear that 
‘ by hook and by crook’ is an old forest phrase, implying 
the iTistruments allowable among the i)ea8autry in tlie 
gathering of decayed w ood, ‘ J ourney man ’ is not derived, 
as has been supposed, from thecu.stom amongst German 
artisans of travelling for. improvement in their crafts, 
but from the French signifying a day-man — it 

being long ago customary to pay all free working- people 
daily. In North Essex old labourers still speak of a 
* journey at plough.* The transformation of Mary into 
Polly is traced through a natural affinity between tlie 
liquids and I Mary becomes Molly, as Sarah Sally, 
Dorothy Dolly, &c. It is not so easy to trace the affinity 
between tiie initials M andP; but the case is not sin- 
gular — as Meg into Peg, Matty into Patty. A stranger 
transformation is thus noted ; — * Two centuries ago furs 
were so rare, and therefore so highly valued, that the 
wearing them was restrained, by several sumptuary 
laws, io kings and princes. Sable, in those days called 
votr, was tfil! subject of countless regulations. Renault’s 
tale of * Cinderella ’ originally marked the dignity con- 
ferred on her by the fairy by her wearing a slipper of 
tJoir -a privilege tlien confined to the highest rank of 
princesses. An error of the press, now become in- 
veterate, changed mlr into and the slipper of 

sable was suddenly converted into a glass slipper.’ 

We are somewhat amused to find corres|»ondent8 of 
the ‘Notes and Queries’ puzzled about the phrase 
Dundee, Is it strictly applicable to Graham, 
Viwnnt of Dundee, who was ti handeome man, and 
Sir Walter Scott celebrates iii a song as * Bonnie 
■ Dundee?’ We can answer that Sir Walter was the 
to apply the term to Graham, and that it was 
; originally applied' to the town. There is a weU-kriown 
air, caltra ^ Jfenny Dundee,’ which Gay appropriated for 
;hia ?Baggari Opera;’ it exists in a somewhat simpler 


Diamonds has been attributed to the fket (assumed as 
such), that the Duke of Cumberland wrote upon that 
card his sanguinary order at the battle of Otilloden ; but 
it is here shown that the idea must be older, as in a 
caricature of the Pretender in 1745, the Nine of Diamonds 
M seen on the ground with an evident allusion to Scot- 
land. We have hteard the same story told of the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe, hut with equally little credibility, Tlie 
mere fact of an order for a partial butchery of Scotch 
people being written on a card, though fully proved, | 
would obviously furnish a most inadequate reason for j 
calling that card the Curse of Scotland. An intelligent 
correspondent of the ‘Notes and Queries* says, ‘An- 
other cause assigned is, that the nine lozenges with j 
which the saltire is charged in the armorial bearings of 
the Earl of Stair, are so arranged as to resemble the j 
Nine of Diamonds it being implied that the card got j 
the name with reference to the active part taken by 
that earl in promoting the Union, which was at first so 
unpopular in Scotland. We again think the reference 
to a particular event inadmissible ; but we can readily 
imagine that the Jacobites, a century and a-half ago, 
view'ing the predominant influence of this great Whig 
family, might come to call the Nine of Diamonds the 
Curse of Scotland, with reference to the fatal effects of 
the policy which the Dalrymples represented. 

We must now take leave of our pleasant contempo- 
rary, and in doing so, cannot but express, as members 
of the republic of letters, our grateful sense of his useful 
and meritorious labours, and our best wishes for his 
prosperity, and, what is as desirable to periodicals as to 
men — long life. 

SMEE ON INSTINCT AND REASON. 

In No. 282 of the .Journal will be found a notice of 
Mr Smee’s theory or notions on wliat ho calls Elcctro- 
binlogy‘i he has lately published another w*ork, the full 
title of wliieh is given below, ♦ in compliance, as he 
says, ‘ with the suggestions of several scientific friends, 
who strongly recommended me to demonstrate the 
bearings of electro -biology on the various matters 
which are comprised within the range of electro-bio- 
logical research.* 

The author sets out by assuming that a man cannot 
well pass through life without becoming aware of the 
fact, that he is not a quadruped, a vegetable, or a stenm- 
niachine. He finds himself possessed of powers which 
the other objects in question can neither appreciate 
nor approach. He can go round the Vorld in ships, 
traverse it on railways, float above it in balloons, and 
do a multiplicity of other things, wise and foolislr, 
which are never attempted by quadrupeds, plants, or 
steam-engines. Neither is he content to go on for 
ever plodding the same weary monotonous round ; he 
must have a change. He cannot put up with the same 
kind of dwelling-houBe through interminable genera- 
tions, as bees, wasps, and beavers can. There is a 
go-abead principle in him which most have play and 
development : and yet he is so closely approach^ by 
many of what are called the inferior animals in a 
variety of his proceedings, that. some philosophers have 
declared it to be difficult and impossible to determine 
where reason begins and instinct ends. ^ 

This is the problem wliich Mr fjmee attempts to 
solve: life, as he affirms, manifests itself according to 
the imiure of the being through which it is exhibited. 

As a rule, all the cabbagea in one and the same field 
wifi grow in a precisely ainiilair manner; but as the 
author observes, ‘ two dogs under differerit circum- 
stances would act very differently, according to the 
education which they had respectively received from 
thsir master. The staghound, in chase a|^r a stag, 
shows hares to cross bis path without notice, whilst the 
liarrier would follow the hare to Mek its destructioiL* 

\ .^Sfc-Instinct and ReaRokt ; deduced' from By 

Alfred Sn]ee, F.Il.B« Lbndim: Heevoa^ Cb. lOW. 
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The effects of education, however, in dogs and other 
animals may be overcome by accidental cauaes-— as 
hunger. We are therefore to cohs^er life as alt(]|;ether 
dependent on organization, not as distinct from it, as 
assumed by some metaphysiciaiis : hence mind becomes 
a phase of life. , 

The second chapter gives us coifi pari sons ‘on the 
organs of sensation in man and animals.* Hr Smee 
considers that the sight of dogs is inferior to that of 
birds, and cites several examples in proof. He denies 
what is popularly believed — that moles have eyes ; and 
says, ‘ these black tubercles have no optical contrivance, 
and a distinguislied physiologist has shown that the 
little tubercle is not supplied by the optic nerve. In 
consequence of this creature having no eyeballs, there 
are no sockets in the skull to receive the eyeballs.* 
Connection of the eye with the brain is indispensable 
to sight, and the author believes from his experiments 
‘that it is sufficiently demonstrated that the liglit, 
falling upon the nerve, determines a voltaic current 
which passes through the nerves to the brain. From 
this fact we might make an artificial eye, if wc did but 
take the labour to aggregate a number of tubes com> 
municating with photovoltaic circuits. As far as n 
single fibre is concerned, 1 have not the slightest diffi- 
culty in imitatiTig the arrangement: but these fibres 
must be enormously magnified to suit the capacity of 
my fingers to manufacture them. Having one nervous 
element, it is but a repetition to make an eye; and 
apart from the mere trouble of manipulation, which 
belongs to this as well as to every other process, there 
is no reason why a view of St PauVs in London should 
not btj carried to Edinburgh througli tubes like the 
nerves which carry the impression to the brain.’ Could 
this operation be realised, what an important adjunct 
it would be to the electric telegraph ! We should like to 
see Mr Since set about it. 

The tliird chapter treats of ‘ Pleasure and Pain.* All 
sensations are here divided into two classes — painful 
and pleasurable; the latter have a decided predomi- 
nance, ns all those which arc not positively painful 
may he set down as belonging to the other class. The 
uses of pain are pointed out, its action as a sjifcguard 
ill giving warning of derangement of the vital functions: 
some diseases are much more fatal than they would 
be, from the fact, that no pain attends their origin and 
earlier stages of progress. * The consideration of plea- 
sure and pain,* as Mr Smee wTites, * enforces upon our 
minds conclusions of the most important character. 
It shows that God has ordained that liis creatures should 
alone suffer pain for their ow'ii benefit and protection, 
and that every other act of their lives should tend to 
a pleasurable existence. If man follows out the same 
principle, he will perform the duties so specially en- 
forced by Christianity — lie will be kind and merciful 
to all organic creatures ; he will do unto all men as he 
would they should do unto him ; and he will, in all re- 
spects, do everything that will alleviate pain, and tend 
to the liappiitess and welfare of his fellow'-creatures.’ 

*rhe fourth chapiter is ‘ On Memory.’ It demonstrates 
the necessity for this faculty, in order to form judgment. 
Illustrations are given of its presence in different classes 
of animals ; li^tl elephant, which liad run w’ild for ten 
years, was one day suddenly and unexpectedly reclaimed 
by the voice of his kteeper, who uttered his old word of 
command in a tone which the animal had not forgotten. 
It is also exhibited by toads, tortoises, and insects. 

* When a wasp’s iiest is destiroyed, there are generally 
some stragglers, which perhaps are feiistiiig in a grocer’s 
window. These do not return till the next nioniing, 
and they seem much astoiiished at the demolition of 
their ab(>de. On several occasions 1 have,’ says the 
author, ‘destroyed a neat very late at night. I have 
very carefully dug out the nest, ai:d hufiit it— rusing, 
during the whole process, so much of the sulphur, salt- 
petre, and charcoal, as utterly to destroy the whole 
brood. After filling up the hole, I watohed the next 
, morning to see how many stragglers were from home,' 


and generally some half-dozen would visit the spot. 
These stragglers would exhibit the greatest perplexity, 
and would alight exactly where the hole existed before 
my operations were conducted. They would then crawl 
about rapidly for a few minutes, take a short fly roiind, 
and reconnoitre, then settle upon precisely the saipe 
place. Some of these unfortunates would continue^ to 
search in vain for the hole for several days, after which 
I have generally lost sight of them altogether.* 

Mr Smeo puts forward an opinion that memory can 
be imitated ; * for if I pass u voltaic current through a 
solution, and so alter it that it ever afterwards shows 
that phenomenon, I have obtained the same effect which 
is produced in the brain by memory.* Memory, how- 
ever, depends on organization ; it is proportionate to the 
intensity of impression, resolves itself into action, and 
is not a mere process of registration. 'It involves a 
new tendency to act, while registration is n passive 
result; ami we thus find that registration may exist 
without memory, although memory cannot act without 
registration.' * 

The fifth chapter is ‘On Reason:* discussing the 
subject from the sort of blind reasoning movements on 
the part of vegetables to the most striking instances of 
the fa(!ulty which occur in animals. Mr Smee had lent 
a book to a friend who kept a parrot, and one day, on 
entering the room wlierc the bird was kept, he observed 
' that she liad torn the cover of ilie book to pieces. I 
was first inclined,’ he pursues, ‘ to be very angry ; but 
on ringing the bell, tlie servants stated that they be- 
lieved J.\)ll had been shut up, and that she liad opened 
the spring, as lately she had found out the way to let 
herself out whenever slie pleased. We agreed that this 
process must he stopped, and therefore it was detc^nined 
to place a padlock upon the cage, which opened by 
pressing upon the spring. Tiie next day she again was 
found outside tite cage, with the padlock at the bottom, 
althougi) she had been duly fastened up. She was 
again put back in her cage, and the door padlockod ; 
but she walked deliberately down, took liold of the pad- 
lock, opened it, and walked in trinmpli out of the cage, 
wirh the padlock in her beak. When I saw the pro- 
ceeding, I was .so delighted with the feat, that I thought 
it more than compensated for tlio injury dune to my 
book.’ 

Another instance is given in which birds are the 
subjects. Mr Smee once lielped a friend to deal doom 
on a plague of sparrows. ‘ Upon consultation, wc deter- 
mined to poison tlicm by prussic acid, and for that pur- 
pose we placed food in the accustomed place, taking 
care to drive away other birds. The sparrows came in 
tlieir a(;custoiiicd formidable numbers ; but the curious 
fact w'hich I liave now to notitic is, that when a fresh 
sparrow came and found a dead bird, it looked alarmed 
at the fate of its companion. Its attentive observation 
was very remarkable ; and after looking earnestly for a 
minute or two, it llcw away without touclungthe deadly 
food ; and for this reason we were compelled to remove 
the birds as fast as killed, the number of w^iich, aa fur 
as 1 can rememiser, amounted to near a humlred.’ 

Then we have an example of determination hetweteh 
two lines of action by an inanimate object. Cotton*;! 
weighing machine ‘ is destined to separate light sbve- 
reigns from those which are heavy — the light pnet htelpg 
throw'!) into one till, the heavy ones into Hint opposite. 
So perfect is this contrivance, that the mtechatiiteih will 
weigh accurately sovereigns to the Imndredthteif a gtain ; 
and of course more rapidly and more Correctly than 
could be possibly effected by the ordinal y process. 
When IWessorde la Rive saw the machine tet work, 
he said that it was the perfcctipnpf tneehaiiics ; and truly 
it is a most wonderful sight to wdfness the series of 
these machines at work in the Bahk of England, When 
the sovereign is light, the scate^beain rises, and the coin 
is thrown by a contrivance into One till, made to rcceite 
it: if the sovereign is heiyjr, the beam descjehds, Aii4 
the coin is throiyn iii to an Opposite box. By tliis tne-i 
^ qhanism a selection it ifnade between the heavy and 
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lighter coin. The niHehine decides between these two 
states, and in that way its action is anslogoas to judg‘d 
ment in tlie animal kingdom* 

* Man, however, when he solves problems by his 
brain, has not to decide simply between two things : his 
determination is fornied upon all the knowledge he pos- 
sesses. If we compare the judgment exhibited by the 
weighing-machines with the judgment exercised by a 
medical man in the exercise of bis profession, what a 
remarkable contrast do the two states present! The 
medical maii*s opinion is based upon a vast variety of 
circumstances, all of which have their bearing upon 
the solution of the case, whilst the action of the ma- 
chine is regulated simply by the circumstance of the 
rise dr fall of the beam.’ With respect to the examples 
put forward as proofs of intelligence in the brute crea- 
tion, Mr Smee says that to that extent man has no 
superiority over them : this consists in something else, 
and is to be sought for in other manifestations. 

Tliese are signalised in chapter six, ‘ On the Opera- 
tions of man superior to those of animals,’ in which a 
multifarious catalogue of facts in art, science, and pViilo- 
Bophy is set forth, comprising arithmetic, geometry, 
geography, magnetism, &c. which quadrupeds certainly 
never meddle with, to prove the author*8 proposition ; 
and chapter seven gives an eqtially voluminous collection 
of instinctive processes on the part of animals. Prom 
this We pass to chapter eight, * On Intuitions.’ Man, 
observes Mr Sm(?e, knows from his very organization 
that he is immortal ; that there is a God ; that virtue 
and vice exist ; besides which certain intuitions come by 
means of the reasoning pr(3ce8s. Next, (‘hapter nine, 

* On Words and Language,’ discusses a highly important 
cause of man’s supremacy ; his means of communicating 
and preserving knowledge, wisdom, and cx{>ericnce; 
and from the instances and arguments of chapter ten, 

‘ On the Works of Man, as compared with the Works 
of Nature,’ the author observes that man’s capfutity to 
deduce these laws results /entirely from the Creator 
having bestowed on him a higher organization. More- 
over, we find that, when we compare tlic works of man 
with the work.s of nature, man acts apparently upon 
the same laws as those by which the Creatin' has con- 
structed the universe. Nevertheless, although man is 
apparently equal to the Creator in this respect, yet we 
are compelled to admit that God made the laws, made 
man and all other created beings obedient to these Jaws, 
and formed the brain of the human being in such a 
manner that he could understand and act upon the 
laws.’ 

Chapter eleven approaches the ‘Theory of Instinct 
and lieason:* all the phenomena exhibited by animals 
may be reproduced by artiUdal means: a process re- 
presented by, what Mr Smee calls the ‘Combination 
Battery,’ wnuid. be the simple volition of animals. *By 
an htQuence produced iu the process of growth, it is 
certain that the idea of a nest may be implanted in the 
bird, of a qornb in the wasp or bee, of a web in the 
spider, and upon this supposition we h^ve a complete 
explanation of instinctive operations. With respect, 
however, to man, we observe that he must have a 
structure by which he expresses a variety of ideas by 
one idea, or, id other words, deduces a general law.’ 

. In the four remaii^dg chapters, * On Reason and 
Paith,’ ‘ Perverted Reason,’ * Various Families of Men,* 
and • Natural Classification of Animals,’ Mr Smee goes 
over the ground before assumed by him in the work to 
which we referred at tlie outset of this article. Sixty- 
\etght principles are laid down as attaching to tfie 
human mind, and proved by the theory of electro- 
hiolpgy. Having already noticeif these, we shall not 
now discuss them further, but proceed to quote the 
ahl^or's Cpncluditig paragraph. ‘ It would W he bb- 
serv^ * an interesting matter of science to be 0iiable4: 
^ refto egcu variety to some peculiar form or confor- 
but in this matter we have hot| at 
the Sufficient facts accurately noticed to 

astiaPw%aterM^ a man may have, by 


conformation^ structures adapted for particular purposes, 
which he tnay never have had an opportunity of ex- 
ercising. On this account the mere examination of 
the conformation can never altogether show us the real 
faculties which a man pCssesses ; although it is equally 
true, that withou/; structure or conformation a man 
cannot possibly exercise these faculties. . . . - ^ Wo have 
found that the mental faculties arise from thp organiza- 
I tion of the nervous system, and that by this mechanism 
We derive ideas from the external world, induce from 
these ideas general laws, or deduce from general laws 
their application to each particular instance. The ex- 
ercise of the mental faculties is called Reason, which 
exists more or less throughout the entire animal crea- 
tion. By virtue of possessing the faculties of reason, 
the actions of animated beings are regulated by all the 
former ideas which they have at any time received. 
But, superadded to reasbn, we have found ideas exist- 
ing which have not been derived fay the ordinary pro- 
cess of reasoning, but which have been implanted in 
the animal, and which are hence called Instinctive. In 
consequence of the possession of instinctive ideas, ani- 
mated beings, without experience, and without having 
been taught, are enabled to perform works as perfect 
as those of nature. We have found both reason and 
instinct to be manifested in various degrees by every 
animal, including man himself, although man stands 
prominently forward as the masterpiece of creation. 
To preserve this position, our continual attention should 
be concentrated ; for when man yields to mere sensual 
gratification, he is lowered to the grade of the brute 
beast. When he yields his judgment to mental stimuli, 
he partakes rather of the lunatic than of the intel- 
lectusl being; but when, by proper exercise, man brings 
each faculty of the brain into operation, and preserves 
a due balance of the whole, then indeed he is entitled to 
the appellation of the “ Lord and Master of Creation.” ’ 
Such is a summary of Mr Siuee’s book, which ap- 
pears to have been prepared with much industry and 
research, although not without blemishes. These arc 
the incidental passages in which the authdr obtrudes 
himself, and matters quite irrelevant to the question, | 
on the reader’s attention. 


THE VOLCANO-OIRL. 

It is an axiom among travellers, that the Bay of Naples 
is the most beautiful place in the whole world. Every 
one who beholds it repeats the same statement with 
unvarying uniformity; and if any quaint person were 
to make a contrary assertion, he would not be argued 
with, but laughed dowm. 1 dislike paradoxes, and there- 
fore shall subscribe to the general opinion, although 
1 never saw a scene so dismid as when I first entered 
the bay. Dismal, but grand! We had left Ci vita 
Vectdiia the day ^fore, steaming through a restless, 
nasty sea, in the midst of as filthy a fog as ever defiled 
the surface of the Mediterranean durigg the merry 
month of May. Sometimes we Could see nothing but 
the dirty-l(K)king short waves ; but now and then a dim 
streak of Roman territory, or two or three ghost-like 
islands, rewarded the efforts of our winking eyes. 'I’he 
night was boisterous, if not tempestuous; but when 
morning came the wind had abated, though without' 
driving away the mist, and the sea tolled still iri a 
turbulent and uncivil way. 

The Maria Chnslina was undoubtedly the worst 
steamer it has ever been tny lot to Voyage in. There 
seemed to be not a w'elLhurig piece in her whole com- 
position; so that, in addition to thO usual sea-sounds, 
there was a perpetual slamming of doors and creaking 
of timbers. The villanous little craft appeared to be 
in constant hesitation whether it ironid go tb pieces or 
not ; and I believe has since taj^n ihat freak into its 
,h^d* The captain, as seamanlike a fellow as ev^ 
crossed my eyes, ke^ up our coniidenoe, however, even 
in the most ugly mozneiitii; although it bodd not be 
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denied that our expedition niras something like a ylsit 
to the northern seas in a Margate boat 
We cratrled on at the rate of some three or four knots 
an hour, until, after passing San Stefano, we began to 
distinguish dimly the base of Iscliia; for the summit i^as 
plunged in a mass Of black clouds. Then a doubtful out- 
line of rocks struggled through the i/kpour to the left ; 
and at length we got into the pais, guessed at the form 
of the promontory, obtained a vague glimpse of Procida, 
and fairly entered tlie famous hay. All the elements of 
its beauty showed faintly tiirough a moving vapour 
that thickened aloft into driving clouds. Capri looked 
like a cone of dark mist lingering to the south : ti»e 
island we had passed dimmed away in our rear. Bays and 
creeks innumerable ran in, to the left, between a strange 
mixture of rocks and vegetation. This was all we could 
see at flrat; but the lower half of Vesuvius soon showed 
itself; and presently the curtain of mist was drawn 
hastily aside, just to give us a glimpse, as it were, of 
tlie giant peak, faintly pencilled against the leaden sky, 
into w'hich its wreath of smoke faded away, and of the 
reaper of Gastel a Mare, and the craggy promontory of 
Sorrento. Then all was covered again ; and a thin 
driving shower filled the air. Not a single gleam of 
sunshine gilded the scene ; but I once distinguished the 
orb, * shorn of its beams,’ poised over the depths of the 
bay. 

First impressions are everything. Whenever I try to 
recall tlie all-famous site, it always begins by presenting 
itself under this aspect — not without its grandeur, it is 
true — but far inferior to the bright and sunny scenes 1 
witnessed when, proceeding farther under more favour- 
able auspices, I made acquaintance witii tlio coasts of 
Calabria, and the immortal Straits of Messina. With a 
little patience, however, 1 can figure to myself the Bay 
of Naples in all the loveliness which it afterwards dis- 
played ; and when the operation is complete, the con- 
trast becomes interesting. 

I shall say nothing about the castles of St Elmo and 
Del Ovo ; nor of the useless fuss about granting pratique i 
nor of an attempt made to entrap us into smuggling by 
a wortiiy who had some silks to land; nor of the annoy- 
ances of the customhouse. It is not my intention to 
take the bread out of the nipuths of the tourists. These 
are their legitimate topics. 1 have to relate a little 
incident which does not happen to every one who visits 
Naples ; and I cannot therefore be accused of trespass- 
ing upon anybody’s ground. What I say about scenery 
and manners must merely be considercjd as a setting 
to the diamond. I am willing to concede superiority in 
this respect to any one who may claim it. 

W'c lodged in the Hotel de la Belle Venise, situated 
half-way up a steep street — name not mentioned in my 
journal — leading from the lower end of the Strada 
Toledo. We were bent on travelling cheaply, and did 
not think four carlinee a day tixj dear for a room. This 
hint is not intended as information to any who may 
follow in our footsteps ; but it illustrates our character 
and position, and explains why in the course of our 
wanderings we were always meeting with strange ad- 
ventures. A man may travel from Dan to Beersheba 
in first-class carriages of railways, coupes of diligences, 
saloons of steamon ; he may put up at the best ht)tels, 
and hire the clOverest guides, and he will see nothing, 
learn nothing, feel nothing, but what has been seen, 
learned, and felt by his predecessors. But we defy 
even the shyest Englishman to untiertake the tour of 
Europe on economical principles, unless be be positively 
determined to keep his eyes and heart as close shut 
as his pocket without bringing back something to 
remember, to the end of his days--*something to make 
his eyes iprow dim w'hen he meditates on it, his li{>s 
tremUe when he speaks of it, his hand falter when he 
writes of it. Eor in this system of travelling he is 
|;)rced, while in a mood of mind highly susceptible of 
ibpressions, mto all sorts of eharacters 

ana incidents; and if he hal a spark of nature in him, 
iimust be sthick out 


We dined the first evening at the Trattoria dell’ 
Errole, and took an ice at the CaflfS di EuroiJa. But our 
beads were in a disagreeable whirl, and we enjoyed 
nothing. We missed the creaking and the groaning of 
the Maria Christina; for which the rumbling of a few 
carriages, and the , buzz of voices on the pit»menade, 
seemed— such is the force habit — an irisigOiftcant 
conipensation. Lines of well-lit shops, crowds of well- 
dressed people, balconies filled with ladies, colonnades of 
churches, and fa<;ades of palaces, danced dimly before 
our eyes, instead of the accustomed cordages, the naked 
masts, the smutty sail, the breast-high bulwarks, and 
that horrid squat funnel, with its cascade of black 
smoke tinged, as it rolled fortli, with a dull red glow. 
When I retired to rest, X caught myself holding on to 
the bed us I prepare*! to get into it ; and I dreamed of 
nothing all night but of trampling of feet overhead, | 
whistling of wind through riggiFig. shifting of the 
anchor-chain, and all sorts of abornitiable noises. These 
physical reminiscences, however, disappeared next day, 
and I w^as prepared to enjoy Naples. ^ 

I did enjoy it ; and I hope all my readers may live to 
enjoy it too. I know this is wishing a tremendously long 
life to some of them ; but sneb a wish will offend no- 
body. During one of my strolls— this time I was alone 
—1 came to the foot of that vast flight of steps shaded 
by trees which leads up towards the castle of St Elmo. 

It was just past mid-day; and 1 suppose everybody was 
beginning the siesta; for not a single living soul could 
1 see ill any direction. I sat down on one of the steps, 
under the shadow of a huge elm, and looked upwards 
towards the sky along the broken avenue of trees that 
led aloft. Tlujrc whs something singularly beautiful to 
me in tlie scene. The trees here and there i^t, and 
bmldled their heads together, and threw down a thick 
black shadow : beyond was a bright patch of sunshine ; 
and then some thinly -sprinkled branches bent across, 
and fluttered their green and gold leaves between me 
and the patch of blue sky that glanced at the top, 
seeming to be the only destination of this lofty stair- 
case. 

I was gazing upwards, as if in expecftation, but in 
reality admiring this curious effect, when a small dark 
form intercepted my view of tlio sky. I had almost 
imagined myself at the foot of Jacob’s ladder; but the 
spell was at once broken, and I, was about to rise and 
go away, when the singular motions of the person who 
had disturbed me drew my attention. It was evidently 
a girl, with naked feet, but neat garments : her head 
was laden with flowers ; and she skipped dow’n with all 
the liglitness *>f the gazelle for some space ; then came 
to a halt, possibly on seeing a stranger ; then continued 
her progress — now showing brightly in the sun, now 
dimly in the shade, until she came, and after a sidedong 
glance at me, sat down on the opposite end of the same 
step, where there was no protection from the heat. I 
now noticed that she carried a basket in her band, 
from which she produced a variety of objects, evidently 
manufactured from lava. These she arranged by her. 
side, and examined with care, every now and tVen 
casting an impatient look towards me. There VfW a 
wildness iii her eye and a quaintness in her yrbole 
demeanour that pleased me, especially as her features 
were almost without a fault. So I remained wlier^ I 
was, studying her movements ; and the idea suddenly 
struck me that I was occupying her place, and 

that shyness prevented her from coming hearer^ So I 
rose and went n little higher iip, wheni ikhe at once 
crossed over, 1 thought, with a gratefhl Sinlle. A little 
while afterwards she called to me, and diked if I Would 
buy some of her curiosities. 

There was evidently ho sordid motive in this j for 
when 1 came near, she made ho allasion to a bargahi, 
but said I had chosen a place where there was hot 
sufficient shade. I asked a feW questions aboiit 
lava, but got only vaguo dniwers. What conversati^ 
passed was a random kind Of talk about the dififerenOb 
of Italy- and foreigh cbuhtriei. It was evident that iti 
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the girl’s eyes ‘Napoli W which she pronounced witli 
magnificent emphasia-^was the only place in tlie world 
worth admiring. She had seen no other. The people, 
however, were bad— very bad. I thought, upon this 
observation, that something like a story was coming ; 
but the throat and face of the girl only darkened with a 
rush of blood, and she grew utterly silent. Suddenly 
she arranged her lava hastily in her basket, started up, 
leaving a piece which I had been holding in my hand, 
and had not paid for, and ran away down the street. I 
naturally ran after her to pay for what 1 had bought ; 
but she turned round with Hushed eheek and Hashing 
eyes; and whilst 1 was indulging in the hope of being 
able to explain my intentions, I felt a blow on my breast 
from a stone launched with no weak hand ; and before 
I had time to recover from my surprise, the girl iiad 
disappeared. 

A curious termination to an interview which I had 
begun to persuade myself had something of a ro- 
mantic character ! I rubbed my thorax, tried to 
laugh at the little slut’s vivacity, but could not get 
rid of the uneas)^ annoyance peculiar to misunderstood 
people. Perhaps 1 had been taken for a robber — 
perhaps something I had said in luy broken Italian 
had been thought insulting. I grew quite morose; 
thought of nothing else all the ufeernoon ; was set 
down AS an ill-tempered fellow at dinner; and on 
retiring to Itod. could not help perpetnully stating this 
question — ‘ Wliy should that pretty girl, towards whom 
my heart had expanded, have left me in so abrupt a 
manner ; and on my endeavouring to restore her pro- 
perty, have made a target of me?’ All night, as I slept, 

1 felt as if a hot coal vrerc lying on my breast ; and the 
place, yadeed, was black and blue in the morning. 

An excursion had been proposed to Vesuvius ; and we 
started at threse in the afternoon — myself, four Ameri- 
cans, with Mr Jenkins and his wife — all crowded into 
what, I believe, is called a oorricolo. The sea, along the 
brink of which we went, was still stormy, and the waves 
washed with a slushing noise up into the very street. 
The drive was beautiful to Portici, the Mdiite houses and 
vine-wreathed porticoes of which I noticed with plea- 
sure. At Portici, after some wrangling in tlie house of 
the ghide, we M'ere transferred to horses and donkeys ; 
and 0 )^ we went, Hrst up a hot lane between stone-walls, 
then along a Hne paved road. The party was merry, 
and not unpicturesque, but out of character with the 
scene. Not one of us was subdued by the tranquil 
beauty of the little landscapes, tlie bright green nooks 
that opened here and tliore. Our temperaments were 
still too northern. We were not yet soothed down by 
the sunny sky and balmy air of Italy ; and got stared 
at in consequence with contemptuous curiosity by the 
languid peasants in the Helds. 

At length a zig-zag road commenced, and up wc 
went, turning round ever and anon to view the expand- 
ing bay, softened down into apparent calm by distance. 
Green gullies and ravines of lava began now to be 
intermingle# ; but tranquil observation was soon inter- 
rupted by tremendous gusts of wind that came roaring 
down the sides of tlie mountain, and enveloped us in 
whirlwinds of dust, sometimes mingled with pebbles, at 
every turn of the road. It was liard work to get on ; 
and we were glad enough to reach the Hermitage and 
Observatory, w here we tossed off a glass of Zachr^ma 
Christi to restore us. 

The rest of the road was along a narrow ridge lead- 
ing to the foot of the great black cone. On either side 
#ere gullies of green, and beyond great red Helds 
of lava, It was not remarkably safe ridjing, and by iio 
means commodious. Sometimes one’s nose touched 
; neck; Bometitnes the back of one’s 

head was V^isked by the tail. It was a sort of rock- 
ingf^hprse motion. But w’C arrived safe at the dismount- 
liig-place ; and, I must confess, looked rather dismayed 
.at the. desperately steep cone up which we were botind 
to soriMfiblfe , But in travelling, ‘ on, on,’ is the Mrordf 
so bn we up through the triturated 

and , block lava, as if Fame, or something else equally 
valuable, had been at the summit. Mrs Jenkins was in 
an open palanquin, borne by eight men, who grunted, 
Btaggb!‘ed, crawled up or slided back, shouted, laughed, 
and belal^ured one another with their climbin^^poles, 
w'hilst the undaunted lady sat as coolly as in her draw- 
ing-room at home; making observations on the scenery, 
which we could scarcely hear, and were too breathless 
to answer. 

In about an hour we neared the summit, and got 
under a vast canopy of sulphurous smoke, which, blown 
by the furious wind, rolled grim and black over the ser- 
rated edge, stretched its im|)cnetrable mass betwixt us 
and tlio sky, and then swooped dow'n towards the bay, 
and dispersed in a vast mist. Most parts of tlie plain, 
too, were covered with a low ground-fog. It was a grand 
sight as wc paused and looked back before the last 
effort. The whole sweep of the bay was visible from 
Sorrento to Baia, together with the islands, scattered 
like giant sentinels at the mouth ; but all looked strange 
and fantastic through the sulphurous vapour. The sun 
w'as setting in a bath of blood and gold, just behind a 
straight lino of ebony clouds with a sharp rim, like a 
w'.all of black marble. The white houses on the slopes 
of Castel a Mare were already looking ghastly in the 
twilight. 

Our temples throbbed with fatigue ; but the guide 
cried * Forward,’ and we soon came to the most dis- 
agreeable part of the business. The smoke was forced 
by the wind in a kind of cascade some fifty yards down 
the declivity, and as soon as wo got into it an awful 
sense of suffocation came on. The guide swore, and 
some of us talked of retreating. But the majority 
were for persevering ; and, panting and coughing, 
wc dashed upwards, reached tho^ summit, got into 
the midst of a fearful torrent of black smoke, like that 
which is vomited by a steamer’s funnel, and staggered 
giddily about seeking which way to go. At this mo- 
ment a slight form glanced towards us, said a few 
words to the guide, and presently we were running to 
the left along black and dizzy precipices, until suddenly 
M*c emerged from the volcanic vapour, and were in full 
view at the same time of the plain and the sea, and of 
all the wonders of Vesuvius^ 

The girl whose aequaimance I had made in so 
strange a manner had come to the assistance of the 
guide, and told him what direction to take in order 
soonest to escape from the smoke. I spoke to her ; but : 
although she recognised me 1 think, she did not, or | 
would not, remember our former interview. The idea i 
suggested itself that she was touched in her intellect, 
so 1 made no farther allusion to the subject. It was 
evident the guide knew her, and had confidence in her, 
He asked her advice about the path which it Would be 
advisable to follow ; and obeyed her directions impli- 
citly. ‘ Who is that ? ’ I whispered. ‘ It is Ghita, the 
Yolcano-girl,’ he replied in English, before repea^ng the 
Italian name, which might be translated, the VDaughter 
of the Yulcano.’ 1 had no time for further inquiries. ; 
We were once more in motion, and had enough to do i 
to keep our footing on the rough lava in the teeth of as j 
furious a blast as ever 1 remember encountering. It j 
would have been dangerous to stand even near a pre- 
cipice. 

It was a marvellous scene that vast black valley with 
its lake of fire at bottom — its cone of fire on one' hand. 
The discharges were constant, and had something ap- 
palling in their sound. W^ were almost too much excited 
for olMervation. Now we looked at the cone of green 
and gold that sank and rose^ fadedf and brightened, 
smoked or Hamed ; then at the seetliigg lake ; then at the 
strong mountains of lava ; then at Uie burning fissures 
^at yawned around. There were yet some remnants of 
day— a gloomy twilight at leasi revealed the jaggi^ rim 
of tlie valley. )>own we weftt-^dowiii^ down to'& 
edge of tlie boiling caidFon of melM lava, that i^l#^ 
its, huge waves towards the black shore, waves whose 
foMuci and spray were fire and ffasie l An eruption evi- 
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dently was preparing'; and soon indeed took place. W© 
missed the sight ; but what we now saw was grand enough. 
A troop of heavy blauk clouds was hurrying athwart the 
sky, showing the stars ever and anon between **111(6 a 
swarm of golden bees.^ The wind roared and bellowed 
among the Iaya>gullies, while the cone discharged its 
blocks of burning lava, or its showers of red sparks, 
witli a boom like that of a park of artillery. 

A thousand travtillers may witness and describe the 
scene, but it can never be hackneyed or vulgar. The 
volcano -girl, evidently familiar with every changing 
aspect, crept to my side, as I stood apart wrapt in silent 
admiration and wonder, and I caught her examining the 
expression of my face as it was revealed by the dismal 
glare of the burning lake. * E bellUsima ! ’ she whis- 
pered in a husky voice, pressing close to niy side, and 
trembling like a leaf, not with present fear, but mani- 
festly in memory of sonic dreadful event. We were 
friends from that moment, and she constituted herself 
my especial guide, running before me to choose the 
surest paths, giving me her delicate little hand, and 
sliowing, in fact, all possible w’illingness to make up our 
little quarrel, if she retained any remembrance of it 

We returned towards the cone, and approached within 
dangerous proximity to it The volcano- girl often 
pullcii my arm to induce me to keep back ; but when | 
slie saw 1 was determined to look down into the horrid I 
flaming gulf of fire that yawned near the cone, she fol- 
lowed me, murmuring a low fiensive song. On reaching 
the edge, which was uncertain and trembling, 1 iialted | 
and gassed ; and while the guide and my companions 
shouted to me to come back, enjoyed a moment of fear- | 
fill joy. I was standing on the brink of a vast chasm 
of fire, in which no flame was, but only a dreadful glow, 
tlifit thickened by distance into substance. The wind 
sliriekcd around, the volcano roared above, the tremen- 
dous cloud of black smoke swayed and wavered as it 
rolled, beaten down by the wind to the outer edge of 
tlie crater, like a vast snake, or, when the blast for a 
moment ceased, towered aloft like an evil genius, and 
dispersed amid tiie clouds. 

‘ Come back ! come back ! ’ cried Ghita, as the smoky 
]iilc of cinders trembled beneath us, and we both, panic- 
.stricken, rushed to a surer footing, while the point we 
liad occupied slided into the gulf of fire I I never sliall 
forget that moment. The very memory of it makes my 
hair stand on end, and a cold perspiration burst out 
over my whole body. The girl clasped my hand con- 
vulsively as we ran, and when we stood again on the 
hot solid lava, uttered a low * Dio grazia ! ’ All this was 
unlike folly, and, together with our companionship in 
danger, heightened the interest! felt in my wild-look- 
ing, beautiful guide. 

We all returned towards the edge of the crater, and 
collected in a lava-cave to light torches for onr journey 
back. Here we met two or tliree men armed with guns, 
who pre^fessed to be guards, aud might have been 
brigands. One of them spoke rather roughly to the 
volcano-girl, who took refuge by my side, and would not 
quit it We started again by the light of great flaring 
torches, and soon began tlie descent down a dusty 
decline. It was a strange, rapid piece of work. The 
whole party ran, rushed, tumbled, slided, rolled down 
in one confused .crowd, the torches glaring, flakes of 
burning pitch scattering here and there, the palanquin 
bobbing up and dovrn, the mountain sloping up to the 
cloiids behind, and down into darkness before. We 
descended this time into the old crater— a great plain of 
dust and pumice-stone. * All was gloomy around; but 
the lights of Naples and Portiui could be distinguished 
in the distance/ > 

Our horses and donkeys were waiting for us where 
wc had left them; and we rode rapidly back vi& the 
liermitfige, but over the plain of lava, instead of by the 
zig-zag road, towards I’Ottici. Ghita ran all the way by 
njy side, but rarely spoke, except to; tell me when we 
approached a steep decliVity* I should have felt jealous 
had slie attended to any 0ne else ; but was quite angry 


at hearing her jestingly spoken of as * ray conquest.* 
A single vulgar remark sometimes throws cold water 
on the most delicate sentiment. 

At Portici she left us. The guides were paid, and 
everybody forgot tlie volcano-girl who had been of such 
signal service to us. I looked for her, and saw her 
standing in the courtyard with the back of her little 
hand to her mouth in a pensive attitude. ‘ Ghita,* said I, 
approaching, ‘I must give you something* — she started 
slightly — * that you may buy a remembranco with it of 
our visit to the volcano.* In such a form, the present — 
I did not write the amount down among my disburse- 
ments — was accepted frankly and fr(!el3’. The poor girl 
was evidently in a state of great emotion : a few kind 
words from me had struck upon a chord ever ready to 
vibrate ; the truth is, she sobbed, and could not answer. 
Hat when the tongue falters,, and the lip trembles in 
the south, there is an eloquent substitute for language. 
She took my hand, and kissed it fervently, and a shower 
of warm tear-drops fell upon it. ‘ Ghita,* I imirmured, 
trying to be Arm, but bending over her with the ten- 
derest affection— I cannot help it ; I liave an instinctive 
love for the sorrowful — ‘ Ghita, you an; unhappy ? Can 
I do anything for you ?* ‘ No/ was her answer, as she 
again pressed my hand, and, gliding away, disappeared 
like a shadow in the street. 

We were at Naples an hour after midnight; hut I 
found it impossible to sleep. 1 could think of nothing 
save the story of the volcano-girl ; for the substance of 
her story was evident — the material details alone were 
wanting. I afterwards learned the whole truth. A 
volume might be filled with them : a lino will be sufSi- 
ciont. She had been betrothed to a young man, a guide, 
who had perished during a visit to the volcano : Hie had 
gone mad in consequence — of a gentle, harmless madness 
in general ; but as a few brutal people insulted her, she 
was sometimes suspicious of strangers. She gained her 
living by selling ornaments of pulished lava, or by guid- 
ing travellers. This was all ; but it was enough. T have 
kept a place in niy memory for Ghita, whose acquaint- 
ance I cultivated on other occasions. I saw her once 
among the ruins of Pompeii, where she greeted me with 
a friendly nod, but without referring at all to our pre- 
vious meetings — I mean in w'ords ; for at parting^ she 
gave me a handful of wild-flowers, and then ran away 
without waiting for a recompense. 


A S K E T C II. 

The town, or rather, as the Erankforters themselves 
never fail to call it, the Free Town of Frankfort, was 
unusually gay. Animated and crowded with lounging 
travellers the streets always are; but now there seemed 
an unusual number, and generally not walking singly, 
but in small groups, as if some bond of union held them 
together, and as though one and the same aim had 
brought them to the same spot And then, too, one 

saw a great number of they were like Englishmen, 

and yet there was a difference. These were Americans ; 
and among them, as well as those whose country in 
C}iesar*s time was not considered quite worthless, since 
it produced an oyster, were not a few whose trim dress 
and staid sobriety of demeanour marked at once the 
respectable sect to which they belonged. And look at 
yonder dark flgure with countenance so calm and imper- 
turbable! Whence cometh he? In his band he holds 
a long instrument, which some may deem a weapon; 
and round his left arm is a bandi ^seemingly a biidge of 
authority. IIow black and long the hair that falls 
without a wave down upon his slmulders ! He is from 
the far, far West. Perhaps hi^ home has been where 
the Rocky Mountains fling their huge shadow as the 
sun disappears behind them, while their |)ealcs flame 
like meteors in the sky. What leads /nm hither ?~why 
leaves ho his hunting-grounds to come to this European 






city ?— from the plain that quakes l^eath the quick 
tramp of the buffalo to where the f^ntle footfall of the 
pleasure-seeker is mingled with the measured tread of 
well-disciplined European soldiery? 

What a glorious day 1 How bright the sky— and the 
atmosphere how dear and transparent I Even the fine 
taper points of the lightning conductors, with which 
every house is furnished, are distinctly visible from afar. 
How that golden cross shines above the house-tops, 
looking more like a sign from heaven than a thing of 
bronze placed there by a mechanic's liands ! The edifice 
over which it rises was once a church, but is so no longer. 
Let Us enter there. It is already well filled with people ; 
in the body of the building are men only, among whom we 
seem to recognise some we met yesterday in little groups 
about the streets ; while around the edifice beneath the 
gallery, supported by tlie massive columns, ladies have 
taken their places. Before us is a raised tribune, over 
which are hanging three fiags, each with three stripes, 
black, red, and gold. Still higher is a female figure, 
with golden hair, like a true daughter of the north ; a 
sword, too, is in her Itand, but it rests in repose. 
And on .each side, within a wreath of laurel, is a 
German rhyme, to the efiect that, even as this green 
garland is interwoven, so may all the people of Ger- 
many be entwined in bonds of amity. For you must 
know that here, beneath this very roof, not long ago 
did sit the deputies from city, and town, and university 
— from borough and village, from every part of Ger- 
many, Here, elate with hope, and promising themselves 
great things, with fond ex{iectations of the realising of 
long-cherished wishes, good, and wise, and well-inten- 
tioned men met together to talk of plans for their coun- 
try’s weal. But though calm hearts were here, there 
were men, too, whose thoughts w ere of violence ; and but 
feW’, if any, possessed that plain, practical ability which, 
when something is to be done, is of more a\'ail than 
great stores of learning. And so nothing was done. 
But the space within these walls, where till then words 
of prayer, and exhortation, and praise had been heard, 
became an arena for fierce contention ; and maddening 
words that led to blood resounded there amid the hoarse 
roar of popular applause. You have read of the wild 
scenes of revolutionary France, and how orators were 
cheered on by their party, till, with swimming brain and 
in a frenzy of excitement, they uttered fearful threats and 
terrible denunciations ; and how the calm and resolute 
were hooted, and their words drowned in the mad screams 
and execrations of a rabble audience. And so it was 
here— beneath this very dome over which the bright 
cross we saw just now was gleaming. How different is 
the present assembly ! For what are they waiting ? 

The bell has been rung, and silence instantly obtained. 
We are now told the meaning of this assembling of 
men from many lands. They come here to propose 
^ace to the nations — ^to propose that war shall hence- 
forth be no more. It is a Peace Congiess at which we 
are present; and on this errand these men have been 
brought together from the remote parts of the earth. 
We w not argue on^the practicability of thus estab- 
lishing universal peace : so strange are the revolutions 
yhioh time brings about, that even this too may 
Up^« was something that interested us 

moie at than the dim and uncertain restilt 

even -ff ever - attsdnable-^^ 

; difference in the mddU' ^. 
thoi|Pit and manner of utterance of the speakers/ai^ 

seinbled from different oountries, with one object and 
in one cause. Meetings are too common now-a-days to 
offer much of novelty; but we seldom see one like this, 
where many men in their own peculiar language give 
utterance to their peculiar thoughts. And it is for this 
reason— and this 'reason only— that we have brought 
you hither. 

The first speaker is a Scotsman — ^so at least we 
should judge by his accent. Why, that one man’s face 
is worth all the speeches we may hear to-day, so indi- 
cative is it of kindly feeling, light-heartedness, and 
hearty good-fellowship. How sunny the smile on his 
face as he utters his conviction that men were not made 
to fight, seeing that their fingers are not adapted for j 
tearing, nor their teeth for fastening on each other! ! 
There is good-humour in his argument, and good-feeling 
too ; and if his reasoning be not incontrovertible in the 
cause of universal peace, we still like war the less if it 
be only because it is repugnant to him with whom, on 
any point whatever, we should be sorry to he at vari- 
ance. His language is plain and unstudied, and Ids 
meaning clear as the bright eye that animates his rosy 
countenance. No German could ever speak so ; neither 
is there method enough in the arrangement to please 
the German mind. How could he touch on such a 
topic without abstract principles and philosophic rules ? 
But let us listen to the German, and then compare the 
two. 

With thoughtful mien, with slow and rather heavy 
step, he approaclies the tribune. There is none of tlie 
ease that was so prepossessing in the first speaker, for 
the German would as soon think of putting, aside his 
gravity as of putting off his coat in public. Besides, he 
has to speak before an assembly ; and the professor is 
perhaps thinking of the Forum, and of the dignity of 
the toga, and of the pride of ancient Rome, lie looks 
very grave, for he doubtless has well weighed the diffi- 
culties to be encountered; and instead of jumping to 
the conclusion, has wrestled with the obstacles one by 
one, and forced bis way through by dint of argument. 
The toil is over, but it is still present to his mind. 
This man is not one to make proselytes or gain ad- 
herents ; for both would be deterred by a sense of the j 
difficulties to be encountered, and by the fear that ! 
they might not prove so manful in the attack as he. j 
You feel at once — ^though, mind you, he has liardly ! 
spoken yet — that it is a serious affair you are about, and j 
that if you follow in his steps you will have enough to j 
do. He is not one to make light of a difficult matter, | 
and trusting somewhat to fortune, call gaily for you to 
come on. He tells you beforehand it is difilcult ; but 
then he will also tell you hbw difliciilties may be sub- 
dued, and indeed mwi be so if his calculations be correct. 

But now he is speaking, or rather he is reading his 
speech. Do you understand his meaning? Not always, 

1 think ; for it is the deduction of abstruse reasoning, 
and one would need to read the same twice over to com- 
prehend it well. Besides, the sentences are long and 
intricate V tifere is an entanglement which you cannot 
well unravel; and many a relative pronoun, too, tvhich 
puzzles you, as you are not quite certain to which mem- 
ber of the sentence it relates. It is too involved to be 
clear. But perchance the speakers thoughts are not 
quite definite either: hence that vagueness which leaves 
you at the end where yon trere when he began. He 
does not point oat the road yon are fo travel for the 
accomplishment of yoiit purpose, hut he glvCs you 
theories which are to be your ghid^ You do not 
advance; yon axe not carried ^rwairdi with or 
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« against your will* but keeping the one point in vieW« 
instead of approaching ioi»>arSt it, you move roum It 
always at the satbe distance. Alas I alas I it w%s this 
very fault which before, iii these Same walls, led to 
' nothing. . Here, in the Peace Congress of the Nations, 
I understood how Germany, like the^irgins who slept, 
entered not to the fbast when at last the bridefi^oom 
came for whose arrival they had so long been watching. 

If you ate tired of listening to the speaker, then look 
at that man sitting on the right of the president, atid 
leaning back in his chair quite at his ease ; his right 
elbow on the table, and his head resting on his 
hand. His thin dark hair is combed over his forehead 
on the fight, his eyebrows are drawn somewhat 
together, and he seonis not to be merely looking at, but 
Bcrutinisifig, those before him. Ilis mouth is ftrmh/ 
closed, by which 1 mean that the lips do not merely 
gently touch each other, but that they do so with a 
pressure. Such a mouth is always indicative of steady 
resolve. As ho sits there, moving only his eyes, 
but not turning his head, there is, inetbinks, a rather 
dark expression about the brow. Perhaps I may 
be wrong; yet strangely enough, that countenance 
recalls one I have elsewhere seen, over which, and 
with good reason, an expression of gloom was spread. 
Now look yourself, and tell me is there not in that head 
a strange resemblance to one well known to you? 
Hoes it not remind you of Napoleon? For ray part I 
thought at once of that picture w'here he is sitting after 
a defeat with knitted brow and eyes gazing fixedly 
before him. It is said that ho whom you arc looking 
at, and who at this distance looks so like the Kmperor, 
is related to him ; and I daresay he is not disiiicUucd 
to assist tlie resemblance as much as is in his power. 

'riie president reads the name of Emile Girard in as 
being next on the list of those who have announced 
their intention to speak ; and he whom we have been 
observing rises and mounts tTie tribune. He moves 
wdth a quick step ; he makes haste to obey the 
summons. He seems quite at homo in his present 
place, and as if he were accustomed to be often where 
he is. There is nothing like hesitation in his manner, 
although he does pause for a moment or two, and looks 
around before he begins to speak. Why he does so I 
do not know; perhaps it is only his usual manner; 
perhaps, however, it may be done for effect. He holds 
in his hand a small piece of paper, on vrhich some 
notes are written ; but once having begun to speak, he 
is in no want of ideas: thoughts, and words to express 
them, come crowding on ; and the short-hand writers 
yonder will have enough to do to follow him. His 
utterance is rapid ; and now and then having said 
something terse and to the point, he comes to a dead 
stop. He has pronounced words that strike you, and 
he knows they do so ; he knew they would before be 
uttered them, and he is giving you time to let you 
feel their effect, and, if you like, to applaud. His 
countenance does not grow animated by speaking ; his 
brow is knit the same as before; and there is still 
something dark about the eyes and the upper part of the 
face as he looks straight before him. Action, that diffi- 
cult part of the orator’s art, he has yet to learn. He 
moves his right hand up and down at regular intervals, 
and then again if takes held of tlie tribune in company 
with the ieft. There is something very commonplace 
in this monotony of action, corresponding as it does 
in noway whatever with the matter of his discourse. 
But how well-turned are his phrases, how elegant 
his dictioh ! It is true he often says something that 
would not mean much if translated iuto English; 
although, as he pdts it in the elegant language of 
France, it dees arrest youf Attention. His sentences 
, are mostly short; and it Is in these short ones that 
there is most point. He utters them abruptly, and at 
the same time with much Vision; and as if those 
Words Were to settle the question at once. * science 
ddtruit la poli%ue,^ he will tell you; dt, *11 y a une 
nouveile poUti^tie diahi le monde— e*est la science.* 


This is not said as a theory, hut Uttered as a law. It is 
pronounced like a comniRDdment, and as Such you are 
to receive it. To the applause which greets him he 
seems accustomed, and waits quietly each time till the 
noise has subsided before he again ^gins to speak. He 
intends that each word shall be heard, and till all is 
quiet, that ('.annot be. A phrase of usual length, fol- 
lowed by one of but five or six words, spoken quickly, 
but with the firmest intonation, and the discourse is at 
an end. He quits the tribune as quickly as he entered 
it, and taking his scat, is again an imperturbable spec- 
tator as before. 

What a thunder of applause now resounds through 
the building as yonder speaker is about to ascend the 
tribune! That is Cokleri. There is notliing in his 
person that could lead you to believe he would battle 
still when resolution appeared to be vain ; nothing that 
might incline you to notice him in a crowd of men. 
But let him speak, and you at once acknowledgp the 
man to be *a power* — a power thiit dictates, and must 
be treated with Tike a neighbouring state. He is below 
the middle height, and of spare habit; one of those 
men, in short, wiio Sallust tells us are to he feared in 
a state. Every syllable ho utters is as distinct as the 
organs of speech can make it. He s]>eak8 rather slowly 
at first, and at times somewhat hesitatingly ; but this 
is not because he docs not know what to say, but because 
he is thinking how he shall express his meaning with 
the very utmost amount of power. He does not seek 
fine w’ords, but strong ones. And strength there is in 
what he says, and in his manner of saying it. His 
sentences are short, like the Roman sword ; but they 
are forged ftir close warfare and a hard struggle. He 
leans ftwward as he speaks; and with his riglit arm, as 
he dashes it downwards, seems to beat his arguments 
into his hearers’ minds. Right or wrong, his whole 
heart is in tlie cause. Of that there can be no doubt, 
lie speaks from conviction; artd with an earnestness 
and intensity such as one rarely hears. There is nothing 
elegant in his language; it is clothed with no ornament, 
but, like the naked limbs of the gladiator, it trusts 
entirely to its unaided strength. All he proposes is 
intelligible; all his reasoning is plain and clear. He 
knows nothing of theory, but deals solely with facts. Ho 
liiirls into the arena before you-~at your very feet, as 
it were — some fact, some massive fai^t; and he tells 
you to get rid of it — to move it thence if you can. That 
is his mode of arguing. Thcro is such energy in his 
manner, sucli life and energy in his words, that you 
now understand the power of the Corn-Law li^eague. 

Such speaking is new here. It takes every one by 
surprise ; but after a wliile you hear from time to time 
exclamations in various languages, all expressive of 
wonderment at the boldness of his thoughts, and the 
inanner in which they are imparted to you. But he 
cares only for convincing his audience, and cares not 
for its applause. He is full of his plan, and does not 
like delay; hence he is impatient of the ‘Jwavos’ ihd 
the shouts; and he can hardly wait till the storhi 
approbation has subsided. But as he retires to hii 
place, it does not die away so soon, and all give expres- 
sion to their feelings in one long round of appluuse. 

As in the plays of the French dramatist! thei^ is 
more attention to the rules of art than in our own, so 
is it in the speeches we have heard to-day. In style 
and in arrangement the French were certainly the 
best: they were the most finished of all. Victor Hugo 
was to have been there, and it would have been inte- 
resting to hear the author of laOolonne* speak on 
the benefits of universal peace. But, as he stated in 
his letter, 'his physicians had coiufemned him to repose’ 
—an expression, by the by, which it wrbuld never have 
entered the head of an Englishman or a German to 
make use of. Cobden*$ words fell from his lips with 
all the force of a sledge-^hauimer. There was truly 
nothing in his oratory, hut Ml he said had weight and 
substance, or rather had weight because it was com- 
posed of real tangible stuff. 
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Tliat peace Coufcreaa afforded much matter fur 
-thought, independeutly of the eapecial object for which 
it waa held: one could here study to advantage the 
distinctive featuree of the differtmt nationalitiee. 

MEGJHAjflCS’ INSTITUTES-PENNY BANKS. 

Thb various fnechanics’ institutes in Yorkshire, as 
ihay be generally known, are united for purposes of 
mutual vantage; and for common information, issue 
an annual report of their condition and prospects. The 
report of these bodies for 1850 makes us acquainted 
with a few facte which may not be uninteresting to our 
readers. The union comprehends 109 institutes, with 
an aggregate of 18,516 members, and possessing in their 
iibrgrieis 82,917 volumes. Some institutes have joined 
the union since last year ; but some others have ceased 
to exist ; and on the whole it appears that the increase 
of members has been very slight : ‘ this is further con- 
firmed by the fact, that the total income of 58 institu- 
tions has even in a small degree diminished.’ A diffi- 
culty in obtaining good and popular lecturers partly 
accounts for this indifferent success j and, by way of 
remedy, a salaried lecturer is engaged to visit the 
various institutes, and maintain an interest in their 
proceedings. It is acknowledged, however, that acti- 
vity in the local secretaries is of such paramount im- 
portance, that without such aid no institution can 
nourish. In other words, no concern can succeed unless 
it is watched over and guided by one anxious and 
unselfish mind. The general dead ness in the operations 
of mechanics’ institutes may be ascribed not less to a 
decay of novelty, than to the want of tliis kind of 
energ}^' A secretary requires to stimulate the flagging 
men>bers by actual aggression. After the first bvirst of 
popularity, members fall away — something else attracts 
their attention. Before reaching this climax, the secre- 
tary needs to rouse them by a personal call. Circulars 
and advertisements will not answer. A direct and ver- 
bal appeal is desirable. It is said to be a good plan to 
Send about a deputation to talk to the inhabitants, and 
collect subscriptions, and enlist new members. ‘In by 
far the majority of instances,’ says the report, ‘where 
the subscriptions are regularly applied for by the 
secretary or other officer, these institutions are most 
prosperous. In places of large population, we believe 
the entire time of one individual might be profitably 
employed in this labour. It is as essential that some 
one should call for subscriptions as that a tradesman 
phouM call for his accounts, or a collector for the rates, 
and for analogous reason-s. In numberless instances 
individuals do not belong to these institutions from no 
disinclination or insensibility to their advantages, but 
simply because the matter is not brought prominently 
before them. The calling of a collector has not only 
the advantage of insuring much greater regularity in 
the payment of aubscriptions, but, if a person of ordi- 
nary intelligence, be w'ill be able to give information 
respecting the institution, and frequently to remove 
doubts and pi^judices inimical to its success. In the 
Leeds institution, the most flourishing in Yorkshire, 
and almost in the kingdom, upwards of 1000 of the 
subscriptions (out of 1800) were received at the houses 
of the Bubscriters.* 

Some of the Yorkshire iuititutes are said to show a 
^ndeney to rely on the support of the wealthy, and to 
; c^plabi if that support is withheld. The report before 
; ;jiB Very properly condemns this parasitical plan, which 
is obser yable chiefly in sm^l towns. In these places 
; often seems to be an ihabUity to : take any step 

: amelioration without consulting the small 

’ ; v^tcKjirghy of the neighbourhood, and procuring sub- 

tiierp. We cordially 
of spirit. Let every 

; improvement or recreation,, 

■■ ■ ■ to be specially banefl^d': 


; - ^ be not so ’ supporiedi it 

be undesirable. At all events, 


even if useful in its tdms, it is important, for its own 
sake, tp place the subsistence of the institution on a 
more secure footing than that of casual charity. When 
wc consider the enormous sums that are spent annually 
on things absolutely vicious, it seems strange that the 
working and humbler classes generally should not be 
able to maintain 6n a firmer footing libraries, reading- 
rooms, and other institutions in most ample abundance. 
Never emerging beyond the ideas of present gratifica- 
tion, millions of individuals thoughtlessly dissipate 
pence, sixpences, shillings, and even pounds, on the 
paltriest objects. Any one who could strike out a plan 
for arresting this recldessness of expenditure, would be 
the greatest man of his time. Savings’ hanks have done 
much to encourage economical habits ; but, as usually 
conducted, these institutions do not reach low enough, 
and are repulsive from the formalities that surround 
their operation. It appears to us that in roost of the 
populous streets in every large town, and also in every 
village, there ought to be a place of secure deposit for 
every coin that the poorest individual can spare from 
ordinary and exigent demands. These plaices should 
be o])cn daily at all reasonable hours, and the nionuy 
should be received on terms' the most simple and con- 
venient. Mr Scott’s Penny Bank approaclies in cha- 
racter to what we mean ; and so does the Preliminary 
Savings* Bank of Mr W. Sikes of Huddersfield. Of the 
scheme of this last-mentioned institution the following 
account is given in Mr Sikes’s own words in the report 
to wiiich we have drawn attention : — 

‘ I venture to suggest a method hitherto untried — 
namely, that the humbler members of each mechanics’ 
institution should be encouraged to ** transact a little 
business ” with a Preliminary Savings’ Bank within the 
institution, for which purpose some of the leading mem- 
bers might form a small “ Savings’-Bank Committee,” 
attending an evening weekly to receive their trifling 
deposits'— ‘their threepences, their sixpences, and per- 
haps their shillings — giving each party a small Imok; 
and so soon as liis sum reached, say Xj.2, 2s., pay- 
ing it over to the Government Savings’ Bank of the 
town, in the person’s name, and giving to him or her 
the new pass-book. This to be repeated until another 
guinea be accumulated, to be again transferred, and 
so on — no interest being allowed until paid over to the 
Government Savings’ iknk.^ The little book-keeping 
requisite would be very simple, and from always being 
paid over when it reached L.l, Is. or L.2, 2 b., the liabi- 
lity incurred would be very limited. A list of the 
balances (with the ledger folio corresponding with the 
pass-book, and signed by the treasurer) to be suspended 
in the room each haJf'peary thus enabling each depositor 
to see that hk monei/ was safe.* 

In referring to tins scheme of establishing auxiliary 
sayings’ banks, tlie report before us goes on to say, that 
* exceptional cases may exist wliere the additifui of such 
a bank might interfere with the efficient discharge of 
the other duties of an institution. Where this is likely 
to be the case, it is the clear duty of the committee to 
attend to the original objects of the institution, rather 
than to any new object } but we are of opinion that, 
wherever such a plan could be properly carried out, it 
must largely tend to increase the moral influence and 
social importance of these institutions.^ In niany places 
no savings’ bank exists nearer than the next market- 
town: the savings’^ bank is open at an hour not con- 
venient to the working-classes ; besides which, although 
these useful establishments will take sums as low as 
one shilling, there is an air of pretension about tliem 
which rather repels the lowest class of contributors. In 
all these respects the mechanics’ institute would possess 
a decided advantage. Institutions are likdy to derive 
ait accession of members where such a Savings’ depart- 
ment should be. efficiently carried out^ because those 
who went merely to deposit their twopence or three- 
pence, would become: aware of the other advantages 
dffered to them. Moreover, it has beeii a matter of 
ft^quent and deep iregret to the sincere friends of the 
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working-classes, that the associationa for mutual benefiti 
such as Odd-fellowship, friendly societies, sick and fuoe- j 
ral clubs, Ac. are held in the public-house. . The custom | 
has proved a heavy deduction from the advantaglli, atid 
in many eases quite counterbalanced them. But in the 
addition of the savings* bank to the mechanics’ institute* 
we recognise a great practical step towards remedying 
the evil. It will tend to free the benefit societies of the 
working-classes from much that is useless, foolish, and 
even positively injurious, because it will bring to these 
objects something at least of that moral conduct and 
intelligence which generally prevails in the management 
of the mechanics’ institute. We are therefore glad to 
learn that the plan of Mr Sikes has already been adopted 
in conjunction with the institutions at Wottley, Mel- 
tham, and Keighley, at which latter place it is found to 
succeed admirably. At Hunmanby a Provident Society 
has been formed, to include the benefits of friendly 
societies and life-assurance. It is also in cont(.^mplation 
to establish preliminary savings’ banks at the Dogley- 
Lane, Kirkstall, and other institutions. 

We have only one word to say : it is to offer our best 
wishes for the success of these well-devised plans for 
economising means which are at present squandered in 
a manner worse than useless. 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

KKKTIVAI. OK THR MOH ARUM — rilOMCUA— ANOI.O-1 Nl>| AN OOOO- 
KRKI.INO— KXTUAORDTNARY II Al LSTONKS—VISIT TO A NATIVK 
«JKN VI.KMAN— AN AMATJCUH I'bAV. 

April i2ff. — This evening was spent at the house of a 
wealtliy Arab merchant, a hadjee, or pilgrim, who lias 
been to Mecca. We were invited to see the commence- 
ment of the celebration of the Mob arum, a great Mo- 
hammedan festival. We were rather a large party, 
several of our intimate acquaintances going with us, 
at the house of one of whom we had dined, the better 
to prepare ourselves for the coming fatigue. The aga 
received us with great courtesy at the foot of his stair- 
case, although he had rather a frightened air. There 
w'iis certainly nothing prepossessing in his appearance. 
He is doing penance at this niomcnt for his sins — the 
sins of the w'hole year — and is accordingly dressed in' 
the deepest mpurnitig; that is, totally without ornament. 
He has both to fast and to pray, and is spending, as 
part of his humiliation, a great deni of money in getting 
up this commemoration of the death of the son-in-law 
of the prophet. He scarcely spoke, looked sad, and 
went about in his dark tunic and white turban and 
trousers, sprinkling everybody plentifully with rose- 
water out of a silver bottle with a long neck. 

All the rooms on the principal floor were thrown open. 
We were shown at once into the largest, the centre 
one, very handsome, with a raised veranda at one end, 
covered in, to which w'e ascended by steps, and from 
which we overlooke<Lthis immense apartment, crowded 
with worshippers, all seated upon the floor, and all 
men. The, priests aloiie stood. They were in a knot 
all together, at the upper end of the long hall opposite 
to our gallery. The occupation of the crowd on the 
floor was incessant, and consisted of beating the breast, 
with a good thump too, aoconipanicd by the eternal cry 
of * Hussicn Hassan ! Hussien Hassan !’ There were 
about a hundred priests, all dressed in dark robes for 
mourning, with the breast and amis bare ; flne-looking 
men, mostly of Arab or Persian descent, no deeper 
complexioned than the Spaniard. The expression of 
their small piercing eye was' fierce and cunning, *and 
their foreheads were narrow; but the mouth, with the 
well- trimmed beard and miistachoes, redeemed in some 
degree the unpleasing character of the countenance. 
In the centre of the group stood the two priests more 
particularly officiating, who gave out a sort of recitative, 
taken up by the rest in chorus, every now and then the 
awful name of ‘ Hussien* recurring, when all bodies 
were bent, and heads were bowed, and breasts were 
thumped most earnestly; the congregation on the floor 
answering to the sacred cry, while renewing the vigour 


of the blows they continued to inflict on themselves 
unsparingly. | 

This general assemblage seemed to be coippoted of 
persons of all degrees, who did not, however, sit in 
separate classes. The principle of the soul’s equality 
was fully carried out, even in this prejudiced country ; 
for the richly -dressed devotee squatted beside his * 
poorer brother, and all were alike attentive to the cere- 
monies at the rousing moments, tlioiigh the degree 
of enthusiasm exhibited in their performance was suf- 
ficiently varied, and some of them were more busily 
engaged in watching the movements of our European 
party during the pauses of excitement than was quite , 
decorous on such an occasion. We were, during the 
height of their outrageous enthusiasm, quietly engaged 
in drinking coffee, served to us in china cups with gold 
spoons. VVe were fanned by attendants behind us, 
who swayed to and fro large hand-punkahs fastened to 
long sticks. A respectable -looking head- servant, a' 
Hindoo, who seemed deputed to do the honours, spoke 
English well emmgli to explain most of the proceedings : ' 
he also let me into the history of the festival, which you 
shall have all in good time ; but at present 1 must hnrry 
you of!', as the Hindoo hurried us, to another part of the 
I aga’s splendid house, where from another veranda, or 
I perhaps another part of the same long gallery, we looked 
down upon a much larger room— a court, in fact, covered 
in for the time, and much more grandly illuminated 
than the first. 

It was soon filled, and I think by the same crowd 
we had been watching, for at the instant we rose to 
move, the priests dashed in among the seated worship- 
pers, as if by preconcerted signal, and, ceasing their 
blow'S and cries, proceeded to disperse the congregation 
inucli like other marshallers of other mobs. I could 
hardly believe 1 w'as not dreaming when I looked down 
upon this second chamber, forty feet in height, and 
otherwise of proportionate dimensions, swarming with 
another wdiite-robcd (Towd, all gazing in admiration 
at the lights, the mirrors, the decorations, and a foun- 
tain which, playing in the midst, threw the water up. > 
tq the very top of the lofty roof. Short time was 
given them to wonder. On a sudden the discordant 
scream of the band of priests was heard, and like 
a torrent the wdiole troop came on shouting tlieir i 
‘Hussien Hassan!’ Having for(‘ed an entrance, and 
secured to themselves ample space, they recommenced 
their gesticulations. What we had seen before was 
nothing compared to the maniac fury that now pos- 
sessed them. They shrieked, sprang about, threw their : 
arms aloft, and struck upon their breasts with a force j 
which resounded awfhlly, for tliey managed to keep ] 
time, and all, the many hundred pair of hands fell ou j 
the bared chests together. It was really a frightful 
scene, and was to last, we heard, all night. But we 
soon tired, it was so monotonous ; so, to make an end, we: 
proceeded to a small chamber fitted iip to represent a 
shrine, into which we could only look throuffh a screen, 
where w^e saw several of the w'orshippers xneeliug in 
silent adoration. The solemn aga, who had been ill 
this time screaming and thumping himself aibohgr tbc 
priests, varying his occupation by occasionally iprinkling 
them with Vose-water, now appeared to attend the 
door, his bottle still in hand. We again received a por* 
tion of its fragrant contents, and the ro^-water Of ihe 
East is very fragrant ; then, with coutteb^ speeches 
and many salaams, he took leave, pfesentlng each of us 
with a small bottle of attar at parting. We $d not 
reach home till midnight, compietely tired, but too 
much excited by this extraordinary scene to feel at all 
sleepy. ^ ■ 

3rf. — On talking over the strange ceremonies of last 
nighty with the help of the inforinatjon given by the 
Hindoo, 1 find that the MohatOtii commemorates the 
murder of Hussien, and that>^ last nine 

days. On the thi%e devote^ to bO^^aiU^^^ tlie deiE|i|f,; 
the magnificence of the display is extraordinary. Illu* 
minations seem to be v^hat the Orientals most tidmire' ^ 
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in the way of decoration. They can never over- 
light ; and they heighten the effect of the ni^merous 
lamps they delight in by having some of them co> 
loured, and by placing mirrors behind them or near 
them. Shawls, pieces of silk, and kinkob, were also 
hung about on the walla and doorways at the aga's 
slmOf but not with any sort of design, neither were the 
lamps arranged regularly, nor even handsome in theni- 
selvea-— mere cups of cocoa*tiut oil; a pure enough light, 
but always io me disagreeable. The Hindoos are /cry 
fond of pictures to dress up their houses with; the 
merest daubs satisfy them, provided the frames be 
gaudy; but these are inadmissible in the dwelling of a 
Mussulman. Our penitent was to keep open house all 
the nine days for priests and people. Many of the 
priests he will have to pay, to induce them to make 
noise enough : it is even said that the apparent wor- 
shippers are some of them hired to swell the crowd 
to admiring eyes — Hindoos and others accepting the 
part, all in the way of trade. The whole afliiir is very 
odious, and, in not a few instances, ends fatally. Tiic 

a le ait up n'ght after night in a stiite so nearly 
Bring upon madness, that some actually become 
deranged, and others die in consequence of broken rest 
and the rioting and excesses into which these orgies 
degenerate. The season, too, is against them, the fes- 
tival taking place at the time the cholera generally 
rages, tvhen a frame thus worn out is predisposed to 
disease. The women in some degree join in these 
ceremonies, but in the privacy of their own apartments, 
and I hear that they occasionally look on as we did 
at the devotional exercises of the men. The whole 
concludes by the shrine or tarbcxit, which is richer or 
plaincg, according to the means of the individuals who 
construct it, being carried in suitable procession to the 
river, into which it is thrown, there to perish with all 
its finery, when the immense assemblage disperses — and 
80 ends the Moharnm. 

6/A.— Got rather a fright to-day. Three gentlemen 
attacked with cholera at Spence’s Hotel, one of them 
very seriously. Some people laugh at the dread all new- 
comers express of cholera — death in its most terrific! 
ahape. Old residents become so used to sudden removals, 
hasty burials on the day of decease, and sales on the 
morrow of all the property of the departed, that either 
their sensibilities become blunted, or their pliiloscjphical 
indifference to the changes of life increased to stoicism. I 
It is asserted, indeed, that deaths are not in greater | 
proportion to disease here than elsewhere, but that | 
lingering illnesses are almost unknown. The complaints 
most common are of quick operation ; and when once 
the strength is prostrated, it is a difficulty bordering 
on the impoBBible to get it up again without a change 
of climate. 

6/A.— Another of those large dinners to forty people, 
given in honour of a member of the law Commission 
who is going home. In a few days an entertainment, 
or rather A series of entertainments, will take place, 
as a propep reception to his successor, just arrived, for 
all opportunities seem to be seized on for collecting 
people to these great feasts. The new commissioner U 
a friend of Artnur’s family ; he therefore took me to 
see^his wife without waiting for the ceremony of her 
calling first, as is usual here ; and I am very glad indeed 
we went, for we found them very uncomfortable at 
Spence’s Hotel, frightened to death about the cholera, 
utterly ignorant of all Indian habits, and without one 
acquaintance in this strange coiiiitry. In short, they 
were quite astray. The commissioner told us he had 
found this fine appointment waiting for him upon his 
table one fine day, much to his astonishment ; and he 
hud onl^ a week or two given him to prepare for his 
.'.TOyage.': 

7/iA»r^Gaty went with me immediately after breakfast 
to call im the , forlorn strangers. She w^s most kih^ 
wel 0 Ofn$d:$ ,and in five minutes all were as old friends 
It^her. At hqme it would have taken us years to 
get fo weU acqdalnted^ for we are seldom thus thrown 


upon each other for help in that far-away land. There 
is nothing more remarkable than the ease of Indian 
intercourse. If any one person can be of use to another, 
the a’^jt of kindness is tendered at once, without any 
fear of its being considered officious. It is as freely 
accepted, and causes no undue idea of gratitude : it 
seems to be merely the interchange of the good-feeling 
which it would be most happy for the world w'ere it 
universal. No one unaccustomed to the glow of such 
truly Christian manners can fully comprehend the happy 
effect produced by them. It is as if all were really Of 
one family, and felt themselves entitled to receive, be- 
cause equally ready to bestow, attention, in tiie perfect 
simplicity of a kit)d heart. 

6/A. — Thunder and lightning this afternoon, accom- 
panied by a shower of hail — the hailstones of such a 
size as I would not have credited had 1 not seen them. 
They fell thick and fast, so as quite to darken the air, 
and were as big as bantam’s eggs. 1 could not liclp 
running out upon the veranda to catch the thick of such 
a storm. It w-as very grand. 7'he thunder is more 
I smart than I ever lieard it elsewhere : louder — nearer — 

I a shorter clap; the lightning so vivid, and the flnshes 
! so continuous, that nature appeared thoroughly dis- 
turbed — quite a battle of the elements, without a pause 
in the awful strife. An ordinary thunderstorm in our 
own climate produces a solemn feeling; but here, where 
the weather so seldom changes front the glaring sun- 
shine of a sky without a cloud, the first few minutes of 
a thunderstorm in the tropics create a scMisation of 
dread, not unmixed with rapture. 7'he poor natives, 
who believe there is some virtue in the hailstones, run 
out to catch them, and many accidents happen from 
their thus putting themselves into the way of danger. 
At dinner wc were all full of this sudden outbreak. 
Short as was the time it had lasted, it had done much 
damage. The lightning had struck some trees, and 
even injured some persons; but there 'had been no 
fatal accident, all the houses liaving conductors. The 
wind had done more mischief: huts are down, shrubs 
uprooted, branches of hue trees swept off, and all tlio 
ground strewed with fruit, none of it rijw yet. A lady 
took the circumference of a hailstone with her ribbon- 
measure ; it reached to the half-yard — enough to break 
a head ! The diameter of another was four inches ar)d 
a-lmlf. Of course they melted very rapidly ; but tlicy 
were must likely somewhat reduced in size before they 
fell to earth, and certainly before they were measurctl. 
It was observed that all tliese large stones fell at first, 
within the first few minutes, and they decreased in size, 
till towards the end they were no bigger than walnuts. 

9/A.— A delightful cool day after the refreshing storm 
of yesterday ; so, as a cloudy sky permitted an earlier 
evening drive, we varied the scene by goirig about four 
miles along the road to Barrackpoor. The first three 
miles the road is the same that leads to Dwarkanauth 
Tagore’s country-house ; then, instead of taking the turn, 
we went on straiglit, through the long wide avenue, 
bordered by stately trees, which continues for a dozen 
miles, to the gates of the governor’s country-house, all, 
like almost every other public work, the creation of the 
Marquis Wellesley. It is a striking feature in this fiat 
country, this fine avenue of trees ; but I fancied 1 should 
have wearied of a much longer driye in it. It was 
something like the interminable greensward in the fairy 
tale, over which the discontented lady was doomed to 
wander for a thousand years, and which always gave 
me a headache to think of in my childhood. 

11 /A. — Dwarkanauth Tagote te going to Europe. 
Having lost caste already by eating with infidels, ho 
fills up the measure of his sins by visiting their coun- 
try. Before departing, he wished to entertain all his 
English friends at his country-house. Such ^of us as 
were able were to pass the , whole day with him, and to 
he joined afterwards at dinner by those more fully occu- 
pied. Cary and 1 wete received at the door by a cousin, 
• oMKsh loved and truited by the bead of tlie house, and 
really an excellent ^rson, but not looking h» host, as, 
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instead of the turban, so becoming to Eastern features, 
this gentloinan wore only his own hair, not very well 
dressed either. I never remarked this style adopted 
before except by the lowest coolies, who cannotla^prd 
themselves a head>covering.’ It is a very good house.: 
a large entrance-hall, dining-room, and billiard-room on 
the ground-lloor, besides priv^ate apartments not open 
to us. and a wide staircase leading up to the suite of 
public rooms, where we found already a small company 
assembled. Beautiful Indian screens divided the several 
chambers; the verandas were filled with flowers; and 
amongst the furniture, besides the usual tables, chairs, 
sofas, and consoles, there was a grand pianoforte by 
Broad wood, a seraphine, and a barrel-organ, a large 
one, made at Paris, also a real ottonmn, covered with 
kinkob, green, and gold. A good many pictures were 
hung upon the walls, some of them said to be valuable, 
brought from Italy in former days ; but they were too 
dirty for mo to be able to discover their merits. There 
were three handsome drawing-rooms and a sort of state 
bedroom, fitted up in our own style, the only difference 
being the immense size of the bed, and the want of cur- 
I tains and carpets. The third drawing-room had books 
I in it, all tlie standard English works, and large port- 
] folios full of good prints. Really it is a curious house 
I to belong to a native. 

At nine o’clock we were summoned to breakfast, 

: when Dwaricanaiitli appeared himself to do the honours 
I with his usual urbanity. He apologised for his plain ' 
I dress, saying he was in mourning for his mother. He { 
I w^ore a tunic of dark purple with loose open sleeves, so 1 
1 that his bare arms were visible when he moved them. ! 
! He had on him neither shawls nor jewels, white trou- 
sers, and his green velvet cap and tassel ; hut on his 
I very neat feet he had silk stockings and English shoes 
! M'ell polished — a most extraordinary innovation on the 
I habits of his countrymen, who never put on a stocking, 

I and whose slippers have no heels. The breakfast was 
j exactly like one we should have given ourselves. The 
! only novelty to me was the hookah, which the proper 
servants brought in afterwards; but our host was so busy 
talking, and so hnp})y recounting his adventures up the 
country, whither he had been sent by his doctor for 
Ills health, that he sent it away^ Tlie morning pas.sed 
very jjleasantly. The recent storms had so cooled the 
air, and the clouds hung so thickly over us, that we 
were enabled to leave all the Venetians open, and so 
enjoyed the unusual pleasure of looking out upon green 
trees— no small delight to those who have been impri-^ 
soned for weeks in darkened rooms. We had billiards 
too, and chess, work, prints, books, and some excellent 
music- quartettes by amateurs, and singing. One of the 
ladies had brought her baby, which, indeed, it would 
not have been convenient for her to part from, and 
which amused us while it kept awake, as much as the 
• hookahs and cigars did the few gentlemen wc had mus- 
tered 80 early in the day. When the infant wearied, 
it was put to sleep in the large bed in the state bed- 
room, where, with its little pillow for its head, and its 
frilled yodry to lie on, and its two little bolsters at its 
sides, it looked like some one from Lilliput sleeping 
in Brobdignag. At two o’clock we met for tiffin, and 
after tiffin all retired to rest in anyway that suited us. 
At five o’clock we set out to walk about the grounds. 
They are prettily laid out, and are extensive ; many 
fine trees in them, and a piece of water, where we found 
a boat. The earth that had been taken out to form a 
tank had been raised into a mound, which, low as it 
was, made an agreeable variety in this level land. We 
rowed to some lovely water-lilies — lotus, I must call 
them here — and they are larger much than any of the 
species we know. A single root throws its flowering 
branches oyer almost any given space, spreafling itself 
BO closely over the surtape of the water as nearly to 
conceal it altogether. The flowers are double, and very 
beautiful in the day* but th{y close up at night After 
wandering for some time in a sort of grove, we re- 
turned towards the house, and seated ourselves round 
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a fountain, the play of which freshened the air delight- 
fully: it was covered in, and ornamented with fine 
curious shells from China, and plots of floWers lay all 
around it, making me tliink of the gardens described in. 
the Arabian tales. After a reasonable delay here, we 
retired to dress for dinner, when we were joined by the 
gentlemen from Calcutta, native and European; and 
after a very handsome and happy entertainment, we 
all drove merrily home by moonlight. 

12<A.— Dwarkanauth Tagore must be a very remark- 
able man to have so educated himself, so thrown off the 
pnqudices of caste, and to have so fearlessly avowed 
his enlightenment, acted on his improved views, with- 
out more entirely shocking his countrymen. The fact 
appears to be, that, lacking the courage to show it, the 
better classes of natives feel with him that they have 
hitherto lived in ignorance and in error. Tliose of his 
ow'ii friends whom we irn^t at his house are well-bred, 
courteous, talented, agreeable in conversation, and in 
no respect, so far as strangers can judge, interior to 
other provincial gentlemen of fairer complexion. When 
they have read our works, which must follow tlieir 
fuller acquaintance with our language, their natural 
intelligence will lead them gradually on to a much 
higher state of existence than they have at present 
any notion of. Some of them are shy of European i 
ladies ; not that they do not appreciate the good effects ' 
of our mixed society, but they are unused to the appear- | 
ance of women in company, and for that reason are 
uncertain how to comport thcMnselves. Our host of 
yesterday hud none of these misgivings. He has lived 
a good deal witli the European partners of his house. 
Naturally shrewd, with good-feelir)g, good sense, and 
some humour, he has easily assimilated hin^elf to 
manners congenial to his superior nature ; aim with 
too much tact to offend, and too much dignity to affect 
more than he really feels, he takes his proper place 
among us. We spent a really enjoyable day with him, 
and one that opened my eyes to the capabilities of the 
Hindoo character. 

20 //i. — Another charity affair. A house to be made 
for the play ; a comedy got up by the officers of some 
king’s regiment at their own expense, the proceeds to 
go to the famine fund. We have been writing chits till 
I am sick of the sight of paper. Cary’s ayah wants to 
go to see the gentlemen act, considering them probably 
of her acquaintance, from having seen most of them here 
ill her master’s house. The head-servant has the same | 
wi.sh ; there is quite a little agitation upon the subject, | 
and ever so much fun about the Celtic costume, for the I 
play is to be ‘ Hob Roy,’ There are kilts enough in the 
regiment ; but then the mosquitoes ! 

23rf. — The Portuguese ayah went to the play. She 
was extremely fine, for we helped to dress her. She 
wore a silk petticoat, abundantly flounced ; a white mus- 
lin Spenser, trimmed with lace, and open in the frpnt, to 
show a coral necklace; coral earrings, and comb in her 
hair ; and neither shoes nor stockings. She put her feet 
into a pair of old slippers, however, just as alic went offi 
She really looked well, she was so happy. She went 
with some companions of her own, disdaining aiiy part* 
nership with the khansomaun. The theatre iS: very 
pretty, and the play was well got up, and well acted ; 
and Mr Owen’s counting-house allusions were fully 
appreciated by the Parsee section of the avdiencA who 
all seemed to be thoroughly amused with lus difficulties 
— BO Arthur told me; for I was too wise to yenture 
myself into such a heated atmosphere, thpt^gh indeed he 
said the ventilation was so well managed, that he found 
it a great deal cooler than any of the large dinner 
parties, even when punkahs were going. Ayah was 
much excited ; we could hardly get her to bed, and her 
description of all she bad seqn was truly diverting. 
Though 1 lost the play* ^He ga^o me a bit of a farce, { 
^hich.quite made up i 

24<A.— Helen’s poor Utl|e baby so ill again that they 
have sent it down the riw With Mrs Preeman, who hUi 
i tired of her charge at the other house. She has faints 
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whirfi would require to be overcome by respect for n 
superior order of mistress; and here, where a mere 
schdobffirl is so early placed in authority, the young 
wife and mother, Ubt yet skilled In controlling hetself, 
is little capable of managing others, particularly a quick, 
Active; clever servant, fonder of ruling than of obeying. 
The fawiiing obsequiousness of the ayahs suits these 
girlish heads of households better than a little blunt 
advice offered by an inferior, however honestly given. 
So Mrs Freeman dismissed her unsuitable mistress just 
in time to take charge of little Edward down to the 
Sandheads. A partner of Mr Black's, too, is very ill ; 
we call him the Long Fartner always, he is so very tall, 
and now, poor man, so very thin. He has gone with 
his wife in the same steamer as the child, which is 
a comfortable arrangement fbr all parties. He has 
remained, everybody says, a season too long in India. 
He has been ailing for a year or two, only just regaining 
suMcient strength in the cold season to carry him 
uneasily through the hot. That never seems to answer: 
off at once, when seriously attacked, appears to be the 
only assurance o." safety. 


RISK OT A JlIVKNILE DELINQUENT. 

Bom in a cold garret or dark cellar, alike remarkable 
for the careful exclusion of liglit and a,ir, his early <lays 
receive scantily of a mother's fostering care. In a few 
short weeks ho is carried out into tlic streets, with some 
slender filthy covering of rags, exposed to tlie cold and 
damp blast of our shifting temperature, that his shrill 
cry of agony may the better wring the pittance from the 
passer-by — a cry, it has been moi'e than once established, 
made the more agonising by the applientiou of human 
agenojif At night, when the absence of warmth and com- 
fort, so essential to its normal state, compels its cry of com- 
plaint, quietness is soiiietimos secured by administering 
the same foul draught which is ]>reying on the vitals of 
both body and mind of the wretched parent. Thus are 
combined, in one unhappy union, the most powerful ingre- 
dients which can' poison the cup of human enjoyment, and 
engendering the seeds of moral and jdiysical debility in 
this child of misfortune. Ho soon as the little urchin eau 
lisp the cry of * pair w'ean,’ or its tiny limbs (sarry its 
•tinted body, it is throwm out of its dirty dcii into tlic 
streets, to beset the doors of the more blessed, or inter- 
rupt the passengers on the busy thoroughfartjs with imi)or- 
tunate apr)eal 8 for charity in a tone of whining from which 
he never afterwards can divest himself. If he icturns to 
his cellarage without the expected amount of prey, .a 
sound beating, interspersed with curses, may be his wel- 
come. He never hears of a (lod except as a name of im- 
precation. Ho seldom lias heard of Heaven, but often of 
Its opposite, as the place to vvliieh every outbreak of 
parental ire summarily consigns him. A Bible he never 
saw in the house ; and though it were x>ut into his hands, 
he could not spell its simplest text. The Sabbath he 
knows only as a day when the shops are shut, and all busi- 
ness arrested except that of the whisky-shop. The church- 
bells are rung, and he observes a portion of people better 
dressed than on other days; but in his sphere it is a day 
noted only one of greater idleness and sensuality than 
other days. For continual absence from church and school 
his parents have ever the ready excuse of want of suitable 
clothing. Perchance some kind Samaritan seeks t o remove 
the real or fancied obstacle, and speedily the gift adonis 
the stall of the old clothes-man, and the little boy revels in 
his hereditary rags. Some zealous Sabbath-school teacher, 
fearless of the nith and fever, plunges into the sink of 
inkjuity, and seizing the little immortal as a waif on the 
•ocial stream, hears him to his school, A few Sabbath 
liig^lits he sits listless and restless, but the lessons of an hour 
arb ebuntcracted by the precqit and practice of a week, 
Atibndanee becomes irksome and occasional, and all sorts 
of lyin^ apologies are told for absence and tasks unlearned. 
The misappropriation of some book— very jirobably the 
: vpliime uf life'-'tiie gift of the generous teaciier, bars re- 
tuilii knd he answers no longer to Iiis name, though he 
mgy be^t tbo door to disturb others in the enjoyment of 
that Wfaldh. he has been taught to despise. He falls l>ack 
to liis former biunts and habits, and ‘ no man earoth for 
his soul.* What oou be expected from such a chUdhood— 
';‘frdmv|.uoh, a spring-day of life? I)o men 


gather figs off thistles As we sow we reap. There is 
truth 08 well as poetry in the saying, ‘ Tlie boy is fother 
of the man.*— (/uf^entVe D^-inqueney^ by a County Alayidnile^ 


LINES FOR MUSIC. 
Twgis in the Riad season 
When roses are sweet, 

I led to the forest 
Thy slow, timid feet. 

Than those roses blushed deeper 
Thy forehead of snow ; 

Low murmured the waters, 

Thy voice was more low ; 

Yet heard X each accent, 

Each faint whispcretl tone 
That bade me then hall thee 
My chosen— my own. 

The blackbird was trilling 
His blithe oainl nigh, 

When 'neath the lime blossoms 
Thus mot thou and T. 

Time passed— wo wore parted ; 

Uiit o'er the sea foam, 

In grief or in gladness 
My lieart journeyed home. 

In sleep 1 beheld thee, 

And waking, my thought 
Still dwelt on thedreamings 
Tliut dear vision brought. 

And ever I pondered 

With doubt's weary pain— 

Oh, loved atul long severed. 
When meet we again ? 

The bird, hIihII it warblo 
Its blithe carol nigh, 

Ami ’neath the lime blossoms 
Yet meet thou and 1 ? 

'Tis o'er— the long absence— 

And leaveth no sign, 

Tliine eyes are upon me, 

Thino hand is in mine. 

Again laiigheth summer 
Her roses among, 

Again flows the river 
In music along. 

Again those soft accents 
h'nll Mweet on mine ear, 

.As tlicy toll me the tale 
My heart yearneth to hear. 
Tlic blackbird is trilling 
liis blithe carol nigh. 

As ’neath the lime bloNsoniB 
Tims meet thou and 1 ! 
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GLEANING. 

* Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten slieaf,* that 
season has now passed away wliich, from the earliest 
times, has been recorded as one of jubilee and joy. The 
fruition of the year, the gathering and garnering up of 
tile ])erfected produce of the earth, of the requisite sus- 
tenance for the coming winter — the harvest home — has 
been as a focus round which have revolved, in annual 
qpstom, tho most jciyous social charities of life. The 
agricultural year has several r<3currir«g seasons of rural 
mirth—as the May-day dance, the sheep-shearing merri- 
ment, the hay-harvest festival; but the. one pnr excel- 
lence is that which celebrates the period of harvest, 
when the earth yields to the busy reaper the stores 
wliicli she has been fostering in her bosom—thc fruits, 
the corn, the vegetables— t lie perfected fruition of the 
fatness of the earth iind the dews of heaven. 

* Now is tho time for mirth, 

Nor chock or tonyue he (lunibo ; 

For the flowrie earth, 

The golden pomp iu come.* 

Nature, indeed, has put on regal attire, whether in the 
orchards with their blushing burthens, or in the English 
i vineyards; the hop-flelds with tln.dr graceful wreaths 
and pendent clusters, or in the .hill slopes and in the 
fertile valleys, covered with theit * golden pomp * of 
waving corn — 

* being rich arniyod 

In garment all of gold down to the ground.* 

It is no wonder that the reaping and housing of so 
important and valuable a production as corn should in 
all times have been considered meet cause for especial 
rejoicing. In our own country and climate this would 
be heightened by the circumstance that the summer 
was at a close. True, there was still much work. The 
.soil had yet, ere Christmas, to be ploughed, and the grain 
dropped for a future harvest ; but this was merely dry 
necessary labour ; there could be no more fruition until 
a winter bad been passed through — a cold, bleak, dark 
season^ oftering no faeilitiei for friendly reunions in 
open air ami sunshine. It has been truly called * the 
greatest rural holiday in England, because it concludes 
at once the niOst laborious and most lucrative of the 
farmer’s employments, and unites repose and profit.’ 
Therefore the ‘bringing summer home' in every respect j 
invited to social merrinieuti 

Harvesting is by no means play- work r it it very 
hard, very exhausting toil. ^ have myself seen strong, 
robust men fainting with heat and exhaustion. Eood 
and ale of a more generous quality 

UMd are distributed, almost ad libitum^ tq the tourers ; 
and an abundant substantiaUupper, at which thb master 

presides, crowns the completion of the work.* llorridc’s 
description of the harvest fe.ist usual in his time would 
form a pretty accurate carte now — 

* Well, on, bravo boy.«i, to your 10111*9 hearth, 

Cilittoring with lire, wljpro, for your mirth, 

Vo Hhall 800 first tho hirgo ami choefo 

Foundatiun t>f your foawt — ^fat boefe ; 

AVith ujjpor htorien, mutton, voaio. 

And baooii, which niakcH full the inealo, 

W'ith Bcverall dinhes .standing by— 

As, liore a cii.-itiird, tlioro a pic, 

And hero nil tempting fruiueritie. 

And for to make tho inerrio chcore, 

.If Kmirkiiig wine bo wanting here, 

Theru'tt that which drowns all care— stout bocre.’ 

Some of our readers may be puzzled to kno\> what 
‘ frnmeutie’ is, though it was once a very common articlo 
of food, and probably still is so in the west of England, 
for during the autumn it is us commonly sold in Bristol 
market as butter or vegetables. 1 once tasted it in A 
northern county, and found it to consist of the fresh, 
new% tender wheat boiled in milk, spiced and sweetened. 

Iii'ornierly there were some ceremonies attendant on 
the bringing borne of the liock-cart--that is, the cart 
containing the sheaves of corn, which now/ire chiefly 
if not altogether discontinued. Tho horses used to be 
garlanded, the sheaves were wreathed with wild flowers, 
and the labourers, bearing a few ears of corn in their 
hands, or conspicuously attached to their dress, gccom- 
panitMl the cart in formal procession. It was in some 
places usual to have an effigy of the goddess Ceres in 
front of tlie cart, wdiich would seem to intimate that this 
custom WHS derived from the pagan commemoration in 
honour of that goddess, when 

‘ All the hinds bend low at Ceros’ Hhrjip ; 

Mix honey sweet, foe her, with milk and mellow wino.- 
Tliricc leud the victim the new fruits around, 

And Cores call, and choral hymns resound.' ■% 

But I leave these ijrcliminary remarks to refer ttioire 
particularly to a benevolent custom practised, from 
remote antiquity, sanctioned, if not expressly ordsiued, 
in the Bible, ami followed in many parts of 
even to this day— I mean, the suffering the gad 

destitute to gather a little harvest of their ^ 

In that beautiful law which disdains iiqt to ndtlce * a 
bird’s uest’ which shall ‘ chance to be qh tho grm^^^ 
and which forbids to ‘ muzzle the when lie trbadeth 
out the corn,* it is thus written ;^ 

‘ When ye reap the harvest of y<mr laadt thoii shalt 
not make clean riddance of the^OWts of thy field when 
thou reapest* neither shalt thoii any glcaniiig of 

tby harvest: thou shalt lei^ve poor and 

to the stranger. ■ ■ vv. 

>!> It Is ^scHrcely neoeMary'iO'v^ark that sucli'CUAt^s ; 

every whoro obeerVed with the BttineJibsraUty of indtt)s«oee.*-'Eo.J: 
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* When thou cuttest down thine harveat in thy .field, 
and hast forgot a aheaf in the field, thou ahalt hot go 
again to fetch it I it shall be for the. stranger, fgr the 
fatherless, and for the widow; that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee.* The history of Ruth gives us a beau- 
tiful iUustratioa of the custom a century and a •half 
later, . 

Though still in full vogue in some parts of England, 
the practice of gleaning was probably more generally 
diffused formerly than it is now. In many places, and 
more especially in those neighbourhoods where the spread 
of manufactures has trenched on the limits of agricul- 
ture, it may have gone gradually and unknowingly, as 
it were, into desuetude ; in others, where the poor, from 
habit, consider the privilege as a right, masters com- 
pound the matter by a donation, or a privilege of some 
other kind. Tiiis they have found it to their own 
advantage to do, as their jiroperty is often accidentally, 
sometimes maliciously, injured, besides the impossibility 
of satisfying the gleaners generally as to the quantity 
left for them; while the invidious comparisons made 
if a field happen to be better cleared than usual, often 
bear hardly and unjustly on the unconscious proprietor. 
Yet, if the field be not left tolerably clean, the owner is 
mulcted of his just property. Some farmers, therefore, 
glean their own fields, t^iving a suitable consideration 
instead, whereby the gleaners are decidedly gainers in 
time and wearing apparel (which 1 have often seen 
torn and tattered almost to the knees after three or 
four days’ work among the stubble), and as fretpiently 
are gainers in manners and morals too.* For a gleaning- 
fleld is not that Arcadian scene of innocence and purity 
which the poets paint. It is very probable that gleaning 
was more common in England in the time of Thomson 
than it is now, but it is also probable that the poet 
knew little about it from actual observation. The fol- 
lowing is his picture : — 

‘ Soon o-s the tnornlng tremljlea o’er tlio ulty, 

And, unpercoivod, unfolds tlio spreading day, 

Before the ripened field the reapers ^tand, 

In fair away; eaoli by the lass he loves, 

To boar the rougher part, and mitigate, 

. By nameless gentle ofhocs, her toil. 

At one© tljey stoop and swell the lusty sheavof 
Wiifle through their cheerful liand the rural talk, 

The rural scandal, an<l the rural Jest, 

Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 

And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shoclc^i ; 

And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 
* His f^ted eye, feels his lieart heave with joy. 

The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 

Spike after spike, their scanty liarvest pick. 

]ie not too narrow, husbandmen ! but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 

The liberal handful. Think, oh grateful think ! 

How good the God of harvest is to you, 

Who abnndanco o’er your flowing fields, 

WhUD those ui^ppy partners of your kind 
Widp hover roXd you, like the fowls of heaven. 

And ask their ' humble dole.' 

Of the betwity of the above passage as a poetical pic- 
ture there can be no question, and it might be more 
true to reality when first published, one hundred and 
twenty years ago, than it is now. It seems almost a 
pity to dismember such an elegant structure. 

. The gleaners do not usually follow the reapers. They 
are generally excluded until the sheaves arc entirely 
carried away. A particular hour is appointed — ^weli 
known in the neighbourhood hy that magical process 
by wiich news spread— and a single sheaf is in the 
meantime left, to 8ign|fy that the field is still under 
taboo. When the hour comes, this last sheaf is carried 
and the whole of the gleaners, secured fair-play by 
rush simultaneously in. By a tacit 
UgreoiK^ the masters, the hour is never earlier 

6'clock in the morning. Before this plan 
hearty women and strong childreu 

,'. r; — — .h x . j 

tn Scotland Ibo ftequeUt use bf IhS ; 
naA oithB veapteg-hook has noeegsitated the introduc- 
a gleaiiUig machine, lUls 


would be in a field by three or. four o’clock, and clear 
it before the aged and sickly could leave their beds. 
This dli^poses of the poet’s supposition that the gleaners j 
assemble with the reapers— 

* Boon as the momUig trembles o’er the sky.’ 

That it was noVeven in the earliest times, and when 
the divine laws on the subject were perhaps most strin- 
gently felt from having been but recently promulgated * 
—that it was not then the custom for the gleaners to 
attend the reapers— that is, to follow in their track— 
we learn from the Book of Ruth. 

* She went, and came, and gleaned iu tho field after 
the reapers. 

‘ And Boaz commanded his young men, saying, Let 
her glean even among the sheaves, and reproach her 
not : And let fall also some of the handfuls of purpose 
for her, and leave them, that she may glean them, and 
rebuke her not. So she gleaned in the field until even, 
and beat out that she had gleaned : and it was about an 
ephah of barley.’ 

I Thus it appears it was then considered a mark of 
favour or preference to permit a person to glean amongst 
tlie sheaves. It is so to this day. I have seen a score 
of women clustered together, vehemently irate, and 
talking very fast, because a gentleman with whom 1 
was acquainted had given a favourite old servant and a 
pet pensioner permission to enter his field before tl]^ 
sheaves were removed. Very shortly after eight the 
next morning 1 counted upwards of a hundred gleaners 
iu the same field. If they each gleaned nafiiuicut to 
repay thorn for their time and trouble, it is easy to cal- 
culate the golden harvest tlieir privilege of early entry 
gave to tha two favoured ones on the preceding day. 

I was told, however, that this delay of entry was not 
made a rule until enforced by absolute necessity ; for so 
eager were the gleaners, and so excited did they become 
in the contest, that not only were the reapers impeded 
in their w ork, but portions of the tied-up sheaves were 
perpetually pilfered. 

Unpoetical, but true! 

But it i« M?i-true, however poetical, that these brawny 
sons of summer — tlie reapers — stand 

— — * each by the lass he loves, 

• To bear the rougher part, and odtlgate, 
lly nameless gentle oflicos, her toiL’ 

And as for the female gleaners, they are obliged to 
forego this interesting support, for no youth, nor nian 
of uny age, capable of field-labour, is permitted to glean. 
The fields are entirely abandoned to women, girls, vert/ 
young boys, or decrepit meu, 

A gleaning-field in fine M'eather is certainly a pic- 
turesque sight. According to size, and other circum- 
stances, there will be from twenty to one hundred and 
twenty gleaners ; women, old, young, and middle-aged ; 
old men (not niany) ; children of all shapes, sorts, and 
sizes, iu costumes of every variety of make and colour ; 
babies, placed sometimes iii baskets or whiskets, some- 
times in bundles (apparently) at the sunny side of tlie 
field, or too often consigiied to the charge of juvenile 
nurses scarcely bigger than themselves, who loiter about 
the lanes, or in the field, ^s it may or may not be near 
home. • 

* It is all a very pretty sight, though ^rhaps only 
externslly so. Jealousies, contests, and disputatious in 
the field are of perpetual recurrence) and too frequently 
end in blows. On entering a field, each person genc- 
raUy takes a ridge, or perhaps two join and agree to 
sltare the gathering at the end. It is a point of honour 
not to trespass oii another's ridge; yet if there be 
honour among thieves, It is not always among gleaners. 
People do trespass sometimes on each Other’s ridges, and 
high words are the coaaeqtpuce. Moreover, people do 
purloin the little heaps wluSi from time to time are laid 
down os inconvenient tq carry whUe g^^^^^ The | 

a Kecently by couipartsoU : Say a hundred aiid forty years pro- I 
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losera naturally seek to reclaim their property— remon< 
strate, argue, flght for it. 

Then all this time the cottages are deprived tof their 
matrons ; and the little children wlio are too young to 
glean, are, as the phrase goes, ‘ at a loose end.’ Then 
the village school is closed : not a« child will show its 
face there ‘at the gleaning}’ nor would the school- 
mistrc.<(s either, though she herself does not glean. My 
first experience of the practical utility of tins custom 
was the reappearance of my village scholars when the 
five or six weeks of gleaning had elapsed, with tattered 
skirts and scratched and disfigured arms — lessons, I 
need hanlly add, all forgotten. 

Gleaning is severe discipline for the hand and arm ; 
old experienced practitioners are usually provided with 
a strong glove. 

It is very strange that the women there, wliile com- 
])lainiiig of this custom — of the wear and tear of clothes, 
of the waste of time, of the necessary discomfort of 
their cottages, and of the excessive fatigue— do yet 
pursue it with the utmost eagerness. It is a kind of 
1 Mania. They find fault before the time, at the time, 
and after the time, and yet all the humbler cottagers 
(with exceptions of course) go to the * gleaning.* * 1 
think gleaning is generally looked to — bringing as it does 
a sum of money so quickly accumulated — as a resource 
for rent, which is usually paid about this time, and which 
the poor people have i>robably not had resolution, even 
if they had means, to save up by degrees. 

The reaping, mowing, and housing of the white con 
— that is, barley, oats, wheat — occupy from a month to 
six weeks, and the gleaning of course averages the 
same. A good, fair, average gleaner can glean about 
three bushels of wheat, and a child of thirteen years of 
age nearly two bushels. This year they have been paid 
about 4s. a bushel for gleanM wheat, the harvest 
weather having been most favourable, and the corn 
consequently dry. Therefore, when four or five of a 
liousehold combine tbeir gleanings, the produce must 
be considerable. 

If a gleaner picks up a bushel of barley, for which 
this year 2s, 9d, is paid, it is reckoned pretty good work. 
So tliat we may calculate the extent of the favour done 
to llutli in allowing her to glean among the sheaves, 
and scattering ears for her, for she gleaned an cphali of 
barley in one day — a quantity reckoned, I believe, about 
equivalent to our bushel. 

Oats and beaus are not gleaned : the latter the far> 
mer leaves for his pigs to pick up ; but the bean-stalks 
are carefully gathered by the poor for fuel. 


NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 

LEYDKN— (3L13IPSE OF IN-nOOR LIFE— PAUPER POPULA- 
TION-SINGING SCHOOL. 

At six in the evening of my third day at the Hague, I 
again betook myself to the road, and started for Leyden. 
Tlie highway traverses the park, and once more I en- 
joyed the welcome shade under the cool leafy avenues 
of the Bosch. Beyond were still the same signs of 
thrift and industrious cultivation, but with a more rural 
appearance than on the other side of the town. The 
ruut6 was the pleasanter from its frequent windings : a 
straiglK line has few charms for a pedestrian. There 
was the same brick paving, the same green ditcli on 
either side, with here and there a fringe of trees, and to 
the right and left comfortable, homely-looking farm- 
houses, with great dismay of white paint about them ; 
and groups of cattle, such as Cuyp has made us familiar 
with, ruminating in the fields. Wherever you look, the 

* A town‘8-porson not familiar with these rural habits wouhl ho 
svir[Jii»e4 on possintr tbroajfh a village to see oveiy sunny door- 
stop, every airy window-sill, ohd every safe opigne of Vantage, 
Itreathod on by Sun and wind, hedtidked with amaU. hunches of 
grain, the yesterday's gleanings, eicpoaed to dry. Tha pdbr women 
sell their gatherings to the farmers (who dh not refuse to bii^y thoni), 
or, more wilUngly to homo village magnate, who may not be a 
farmer, but who may neverthelcsB have a hoi'se in his stable. i 


view is shut in by formal lines of trees, from among 
which, at distant intervals, a little white church spire 
peeps up, and breaks the horizontal uniformity. As you 
pass the boundary ditches between fields or farms, you 
observe the square post standing at the corner, with a 
notice facing the road, informing the passer-by that all 
behind it is the eigmtjagi^ or private chase of so-and-so ; a 
hint to men with guns that they are not to shoot therein. 
These posts are seen at the limit of every property, and 
the prohibitory regulations are rigidly enforceoL By 
and by you traverse the estates of Prince Frederick, 
brother of the present king: they comprise extensive 
plantations, stretching away all round an open park-like 
space, within which stands the chateau, a comfortable- 
looking country residence. The labouring people whom 
I met saluted with a goeden avond as I passed — a friendly 
custom still kept up in some of our English counties. It 
was nightfall as 1 drew near to Leyden, and the groups 
seated at the doors of the outlying cottages bordering 
the thoroughfare gave mo the same neighbourly greet- 
ing. IvS there not something in twilight which disposes 
the heart to benevolence ? Perhaps to go on a begging- 
quest would be the best way of trying the problem. I 
passed through the town gate just befi)re it was closed 
for the night, and kept along the Breede Straat until 
the sight of another Lion d'Or indicated my quarters. ' 
A Frankfort bookseller was taking supper at the table 
'where 1 was presently seated at my tea, and among 
other topics on which we talked for an hour before 
going to bed his own business came in. The study of 
English appears to be* much on the increase in Ger- 
many : my interlo(uitor considered liimself fortunate in 
having sold an edition of 20U0 Bliakspeare tnd 1500 
Byron in three years. Would Goethe and Schiller sell 
to the same extent in the same time in England ? 

While I was at breakfast the next morning, the 
hotel -keeper said, ‘ Monsieur, you see those straw- 
berries there ? The gentleman who will shortly come 
ill and cat them is Prince Canino.* Ere long he made 
his appearance } and one could not but be struck by his 
likeness to liis uncle the Emperor ; and especially when 
his back was towards you, with the resemblance be- 
tween liis figure and that shown in the portraits, d fa 
Southey, of the imperial exile gazing from the crags of 
St Helena. M. Bonaparte, it apiieared, had been stay- 
ing at Leyden for the past seven months, pursuing his 
studies of natural history. 

The host wished me to take one of his commis- 
sionaires as a guide. I declined the ambrosia-visaged 
encumbrance, and after ^ short exploration, soon made 
myself acquainted with the topography of the town. I 
afterwards explained to the landlord that it would be 
more to his interest to hang up a plan of the town and 
neighbourhood in his hall, than to be stingy of infor- 
mation for the sake of making a few florins by his 
servants ; but he was hardly prepared for this stroke 
of policy. In fact one cannot fail to perceive that 
business generally is conducted on less liberal prin- 
ciples abroad than in England. Dutchmen, too, are 
not over-communicative ; not too much imbued with 
what the French prevenance. For instance, Inquire 
of a schoolmaster how many scholars he has; he implies, 
perhaps, five hundred. Then if you want ^ know how 
many of either sex, you must ask two ad^ional ques- 
tions ; and so oii fur other particulars, which with most 
people come siKjntaneously without asking. You will 
get all the information you want, but you must make 
up your mind to labour for it. y 

It is scarcely worth while to Sky miiOh about the 
sights of a town of which the guide-books already give 
you the history cut and dried, l iaw them all in Ley- 
den, not omitting the Museiim of Natural History, one 
of the most complete in Europe, arid in which the 
prince finds material fi>r his Orhitholo^cal researches,, 
some fruits of which ; Jiave recen% appeared in his 
‘CJonspecttts Genernin Avium’— a work which pro*^ 
mises to be useful to zoologists by its discrimination of 
synony mes. Then there h the Museum vaU Oudhedeu, 
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: chiefly of Egyptian antiquities ; the objects illustrative 
of the private life of the pyra;niid-builders are nume- 
rous and interesting. There was one inumniy com- 
pletely unwrapped, the beard apparently as perfect as 
when first embalmed. I had a card for LeemanB 
' the director, and on sending it in, he at once ofiered 
service ami hospitality, and invited me to take lunch 
with his family. A Dutch lunch is chiefly composed of 
coffee and biscuits; and here I saw the drawing-room 
arrangement for keeping things warm. A handsome 
mahogany case, about the biko and shape of a waste- 
paper basket, lined with brass, and set on a pedestal, 
stands on the floor on the right of the lady who 
presides at table. When all is ready, the servant 
brings in a pan of lighted turf, whicli is placed in the 
bottom of the brass-lined case, w ith a brass kettle on 
the top of it: the latter is thus kept singing as long as 
hot water may be required. A tiny pair of brass tongs 
bestrides the edge of the case, to be used in placing tite 
turf. These diminutive tongs — which are to be seen in 
numerous shop-windows — seem to bo more for use in 
dolls* houses than to be manipulated by adult hands. 
The whole apparatus is one of the elements of Dutch 
comfort; and on looking round the well-appointed 
drawing-room, it was not difficult to perceive that the 
Hollanders are little if at all behind ourstdves in that 
essential of domestic enjoyment. This, liowever, must 
be understood with reference to the classes in easy' 
circumstances. 

On taking my departure, I ;was invited to return at 
four o’clock tO' dinner ; I passed the interval in further 
explorations. What a uumher of Japanese blinds you 
see in going about the streets ; and here they do not 
screen the whole width of the lower sash, but about 
twenty inches or two feet of the centre ])niies otdy ; 
BO that on either side you can look into the rooms, or 
the inmates can look out. Tlie space is perhaps left 
for convenience of peeping into the spieffcltieSf or outside 
looking-glasaes, whiuh have such an odd effect at the 
Windows of Dutch houses. The blinds, whether of wire 
or muslin, are sewn to a frame made of round rode of 
wood or metal, halved together at about an inch from 
each end; and in most cases they are not fixed to 
the sash, but merely lean against it on the inside. 

I was chiefly desirous on this occasion to visit the 
quarters inhabited by what some people call the ‘lower 
orders.’ vThere was one long street of small tenements 
by the side of a canal, about which there could be no 
mistake. The water, notwithstanding the law to tlie 
contrary, was covered with refuse vegetables and miscel- 
laneous outcastings : women were leaning over the edge 
scrubbing pots, pans, trousers, and sabots. At some of 
the doors a little battalion of the last-mentioned articles 
was ranged, looking as clean and white as labour could 
make them ; for the morrow would be the Sabbath. 
The brick floor of every house looked very red and 
very damp from a similar process of scrubbing, and it 
is hard to toraprehend how the people preserve their 
health in such circumstances. There appeared to be 
but one room on a floor, and the windows of the upp(*r 
apartments had no glass ; wooden shutters only, which, 
when they were closed, left a few inches at tlie upper 
part of the frame entirely uncovered : no lack of venti- 
lation, whatever else may be complained of. In front 
of several of the houses a goat was tethered— perhaps 
a dozen in all — nibbling at cabbage stalks and the 
grass which grew up between the paving-stones. The 
poaaessors of these animaU were thus at no loss for a 
of Some of the rooms were very 8<;antily 
fhnnih^ 'i others displayed a fair share of comfort, 
tod attenvpts at ornament; and here and there a 
to be seen ; there were flowers, too, in 
ton larks hanging out in cages. The 
apparent enough ^ but with aU this 
' ^ a right sense of home com for 

or compelled, affords ground 
f6r..J]i|j|jiip^ was out of doors, ' 

floors while they'^ . 


were so moist; and the children were playing aiiout 
barefiM)t, ns unburthened with care as children generally 
are in agy part of the world. Afterwards in the meat- 
market, which is held under the Stad Jluis, I saw some 
poor women buying scraps of meat, and going home 
with but a scanty supply even of these. Veal sells 
for 14 stivers the kilo, to use the local term — about 
7d. per pound ; beef, 6d. ; the octroi or duty being 2d, 
per pound. Milk is six cents (three - halfpence) the 
litre daring summer, and in winter seven cents. 

I w'ent back to dinner at four, as arranged : during 
the meal I spoke of what had just before come under 
my notice. ‘ Ah,’ was the reply, ‘ there are 16,000 poor 
in Leyden.’ It seemed to me incredible that in a town 
of 39J)()0 inhabitants so large a proportion should be 
paupers ; but such is tlie fact-, and one of the conse- 
quences is a heavy octroi to provide funds for the sus- 
tentation of this burthen of poverty : it devours one-half 
of the town revenues. There are about 8000 of the 
population in pretty easy circumstances, and taxes fall 
heavily on them in addition to the octroi. IlousehoMers 
w'hose annual rent is under fifty florins pay no direct 
taxes ; and when one considers that Die town has no 
manufactures, it is a marvel that the caiiluT which eats 
so hungrily into its vitals should so long have been 
endured. 

‘ But,’ I inquired, ‘ have you no work for these people?’ 

* None w'hatever.’ 

* Then why don’t you send them to your colonies at 
Java, where tliey would be of some use, and where they 
might revive those sparks of manhood which are here 
quenched?’ 

‘ Our laws will not permit that: and thus we have to 
maintain them year after year, providing food, clothes, 
and bidging for the whole numlxn*.’ 

; * Would they work if the opportunity offered?’ 

‘ Alpst of them have no heart to work ; thedr self- 
reliance is all gone, and they are not much liked as 
labourers. Tiicro arc some praiseworthy exceptions, 
but the majority are hopeless paupers, physically and 
morally.* 

This accounts for the number of beggars who are so 
importunate in the streets of Leyden; and although it 
is a punishable offence to give alms to mendicants, and 
although, in the strict letter of the law, all the beggars 
in Holland should be sent to the pauper colonies, yet, as 
in other countries, the police interfere with none but 
the most troublesome, and allow the quieter ones some 
sort of immunity. 

After dinner, my entertainer, having to attend a com- 
mittee meeting, invited me to accompany him : it was 
for the purpose of enrolling the names of poor children 
for a singing cKiss. A saiig-sckool had been formed some 
time before, the pupils of which had made such progress 
that beginners could no longer be united with them, 
and as other children had expressed a great desire to 
learn, it was resolved to form a new class. We found 
two comfortable-looking burgesses and a schoolmaster 
already seated at the table, on which a handful of the 
long straight-stemmed pipes was lying by the side of a 
well-furnished tobacco-box and pan of lighted turf. No 
one, however, smoked, but we all partook of the tea, 
which the chairman poured out and handed round . with 
much courtesy of manneri After a fe^ minutes spent 
in preUminaries, business commenced in earnest Out- 
side of the room about 150 women and child rto were 
waiting: the former were admitted singly, with their 
little ones. First their names wtoe asked, and what 
school the youngsters attended, the schoolmaster verify- 
ing the reply in the latter case by referring to a list 
before him* Then if any doubt arose as to capacity, 
the children were made to read a few lentences, and the 
possibility of payment wto attGnrtaiiieA It; seems that 
even the pauiiers get a little money somewhere and 
several promised to pay tlie charge of twp tod a^lwlf 
cents, or one halfpenny, i)er lesspii ; others cottld only 
afford ‘ the half of this amidi suiu ; tod the greater part 
nothing; the children were^ however, admitted whether 
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payment were fortheoming or not Two or three of the 
women, wiien asked if they were on the town charity, 
answered ‘ Keen, Mynheer/ with a tone andflook of 
honest pride : they earned their own living. Now and 
then some children would come and speak for them- 
selves; a brother and sister aboi^ ten years of age 
agreed to pay the fees, as also a oright - eyed lad of 
eleven, who, in reply to the first inquiry. ‘ What is your 
name?’ said sharply, ’Peter Notenboom/ 

‘ What trade ? * 

‘ Cabinet-maker.’ 

* How much do you earn a week ?* » 

‘Seven stivers; and’—this was said with emphasis 
— * sometimes a trifle over/ 

‘ Will you pay for yourself? ’ 

‘ That will I.’ And so Peter Nut-tree was admitted. 
ITow the eyes of these hist three sparkled at sight of tlie 
dubheltje which I gave to each of them 1 It would pay 
for four lessons. 

A printed copy of rules was placed in tlie hands of 
the respective applicants, wherein the hours of attend- 
ance, once a week, and other duties — cleanliness being 
among the foremost — were prescribed ; and all were i 
apparently elate at the prospect of learning to sing. In 
tliis way it went on until 102 pupils were admitted; ' 
and twenty, whose reading was imperfect, were sent ! 
back for improvement. In one of the earlier classes a | 
boy was noticed with a great talent for music; some | 
pains were taken to bring him forward, and now thk: | 
Zfing-akadeinie of Leydeti subscribe funds to keep him | 
at the iinisic-aciidemy of Leipsic, where he promises to | 
become a first-rate arti,st. 

With scarcely an exception, all the women wdio 
appeared before the committee w’erc dean in person 
and appared; some few were dowdyish; but most of 
them, though their gowns were coarse, were not ill- 
dressed ; and all lia<i on the trim white caps general 
throughout the country. It must be remembered, 
liowever, that unless Dutch pauper.s keep themselves 
dean, tlteir supplies arc stopped ; and this persua- 
i sivc is perhaps the most potent that could be exer- 
td-ed. Yet even involuntary cleanliness is better than 
voluntary dirtiness. There were several instances 
of that unthrift and recklessness whicli seem ever to 
attend on penury wherever it may be found. Two or 
tliree of the women had to tell that their husbands had 
run away, abandoning them and their families to their 
hitter lot: one, a widow with five children, had married 
a widower w'ith seven ; another, witlj a sorrowful shake 
of the head, said, ‘Mijti man is dood’ — (* My hus- 
band’s dead ’). A few were comely in appearance, 
with intelligent, and, in one or two instances, intellec- 
tual features, that made one wish a more worthy lot 
for their possessors. But the greater number had the 
stolid look of indifference and animalism which so pain- 
fully distinguishes the forlorn* hope of the battle of life. 
'Diere was, however, no crouching or cringing in their 
demeanour ; they could look their q,ue8tioners in the 
fa(^, and answer without cant or whining. One fact ^as 
remarkable: the names of most were not pure l^utch 
appellations, but. French, or a cross l>etween the two. 
These poor women were the descendants or connections 
of tjhe refugees whom Louis XIV.’s memorable edict- 
revocation had 'banished from France. At that time, 
and for long after, Leyden liad extensive and prosperous 
cloth-manufiiotories, which have since entirely decayed, 
and with their decay perislied the means of existence 
for the numerous exiles. And thus the poverty which 
overtook them still afflicts their posterity ; and it goes 
on reproducing itself— for there are no restrictions as to 
marriage— and ever the mass of pauperism remains 
niidiminished. But one gleam of hope presents itself 
in the dreary prospect; it is the schooling of the chil- 
dren. It can hardly be that sucu a system of instruc- 
tion as prevails id the armen scAoois, should fail of 
beneficial effects. Many of the young will grow up 
with a principle of self-reliance* with views in some 
degree enlightened* with a knowledge of human capabi- 


lities, and thus by a very slow process the swamp of 
pauperism may become firm, if not fruitful ground. 

After leaving the committee, Madame Leemans accom- 
panied me to the shop of ^ khmpen fmkeTt^ I wanted 
to see how ivooden shoes, or klompen, as the Duteh 
call them, are niade. Do we not find in this word an 
explanation of the term clump soles, so frequently^ 
advertised by English shoemakers? We found the 
shop ill a back street, and the master working busily 
up to hifl knees in cliips. On being informed of the 
object of my visit, he took a block of {loplar — the wood 
used for the purpose — and chopped it roughly into the 
form desired ; then fixing it in a vice with augers and 
gouges of various size and shape, he very quickly and 
smootii!)' dug out the place for the foot, after which 
the outside was trimnind and cleaned oft' with a draw- 
knife. The whole operation is very eiinple, the only 
difflculty being in using the augers, which sometimes 
pierce through the side. A tolerable workman will 
make nine pairs in a day : the largest size sell for 8d. 
the pair, the smaller at 3d. Genergily they are much 
more heavy and clumsy -looking than those worn by 
the working-classes iu Normandy ; but a light and 
neatly -finished sort is made for ladies to wear in wet 
weather, or wlum pursuing their domestic avocations on 
damp floors. These are commonly stained black, and 
polished, while the poor not unfrequently give theirs a 
coat of whitcwasli. There are many people in. England 
to whom w(K)den shoes would he very serviceable, and 
who would wear them if they could be bought clicap. 
The importation of a cargo might prove a profitable 
speculation. 

The next day was Sunday, ami Leyde n was^as tran- 
quil as tho most rigid Quietist could have desired. 
Some of the population choose this day for a trip to 
tlie Hague, where music iiiid other recreations may be 
found in the public gardens. The distance by railway 
is soon aectornplislied. Those of bibulous habit, who 
are not disposed to travel, betake themselves to a 
gomerlustt or tavern, in the outskirts of the town ; or 
they may take a jaunt to ICatwyk, and see the flood- 
gated moutli of the Rhine; these arc about all the 
diversions for those who cannot be content to pass a 
quiet Sunday at home. I went to St Peter’s Church-— 'H 
big, ugly edifice, as most Dutch churches are. As usual, 
the collection was made just at the commencement of 
the sermon : the deacons went round with their bags, 
like landing-nets, at the end of a long fiexildc pule ; 
and as soon as one set had made the tour of the con- 
gregation, another succeeded. The first was for the 
cliurch, the second for the poor. As each one completed 
his gathering, he emptied it into the strong boxes, 

. shaped something like the half of an hour-glass, and 
I made of metal, which two sextons in turn hrid in readi- 
ness at one end of the centre aisle. Near where I sat 
a partition seven or eight feet high was raised to screen 
some of the pews ; and the collector, by resting the 
pliant end of his rod ou the top, made^the bag dro|> 
over on the inside, and walked slowly along from one 
end to the other, apparently having full confidence 
in his unseen contributors. The same mo<]e taking 
collections prevails in the state of New York s artd 
when I was there, no one, higlror low, ever tlioukHt of 
dropping more than one cent into the bag p,:but in St 
Peter’s at Leyden I heard the clink of silverr , Money, 
for the poor or fur religious purposes, i« aiwaysiffortli- 
coQiing in Holland. The service came txi an early 
close, and 1 went to another church Wluire the preach- 
ing is in Frencli and WalUK)n on alternate Sundays. 

At dinner I met a M. Lafrenays, a naturalist, who 
had come from Falaise on the .banks pf the Seine to 
confer with the prince on some ^ints of their common 
pursuits. He w'as a fine specimen of 
gentleman ; suare and somewhkt paternal in manner. 
Meeting him was one of the agreeable incidents of 
travel, and 1 gladjy ^abcepted his proposal for a walk* 
He could scarcriy houuds to his astonish rnent ; 

aspect of the town i ‘ Maie I corome e’est ptopre 1 ’ * 
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clean it ia ! ’ * What a town I ’ * What huge fan-lighti T 
* And Boe what a number of maisons barMesr (chequered 
hoiiaoa). Leyden, indeed, ia the cleanest town 1 aaw in 
Holland. In thia Fespect it far exceeds that disappoint- 
ing and over^praised village Broek. There is a public 
garden juBt outside the gate, at the top of the Breede 
Straat, well laid out, and with a pleasant slope down to 
*the cingel, along which shady walks extend for half 
the circuit of the town. As we strolled leisurely, my 
companion could not repress his exclamations at the 
novel appearance of everything we saw, especially the 
maisonettes, as he called them — the little garden-houses, 
whose front wall rises out of the green ditch below. 
The windows of these were open, discovering the snug 
parties inside regaling themselves with tobacco, oodbe, 
and wine. The evening drew on, but tliore was no 
noise, no turbulence, no shouting of disorderly strollers; 
the only disturbance was the tremendous din created by 
the ten drummers, who precisely at nine every night 
start from the Stad Huis, and beat the recall through the 
main streets: the,. noise they make is intolerable. At 
ten the big hell gives the signal for closing the town- 
gates, after which, and until three in the morning, when 
they are again opened, a toll of two or three cen ts must 
be paid for admittance. 

I stayed three days in Leyden, during which I rode 
out through Warmund and Sassenheim to see the 
Leoghwater steam-machinc ; one of the three employed 
ill the great work of pumping out the waters of the 
Haarlem lake, of which an account will be given in a 
subsequent article. I much wished to see M. Beije- 
rinck, a member of the Waterstaat, and enginecr-in- 
chief of ^he drainage; and although he was absent from 
home until late on the last evening of niy stay, he very 
courteously favoured me with half an hour’s interview 
after ten o’clock. It is pleasant to have to record such 
instances of kindness in strangers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICEH. 

O'HE llEVENGE. 

Levasseur and his confederates * sailed fur the penal 
settlements in the ill-fate<l convict-ship, the Ampkytrion, 
the total wreck of which on the coast of France, and 
consequent drowning of the crew and prisoners, excited 
BO painful a sensation in England. A feeling of regret 
for the untimely fate of Le Breton, whom I regarded 
ra^er as a weak dupe than a purposed rascal, passed 
over iny mind as 1 read the announcement in tlie news- 
papers; but newer events had almost jostled the inci- 
dents connected with his name from my remembrance, I 
when a terrible adventure vividly recalled them, ami 
taught me how fierce and untaineable are the instincts 
of hate and revenge in a certain class of minds. 

A robbery of plate had been committed in Fortman 
Square witii an ingenuity and boldness which left no 
doubt that i^ had b^n effected by clever and practised 
hands. The detective officers first employed having 
failed to discover the offenders, the threa<ls of the im- 
perfecteind broken clue were placed in ray bands, to see 
If tny somewhat renowned dexterity, or luck, as many 
of my brother ofScers preferred calling it, would enable 
me to piece them out to a satisfactory conclusion. By 
the d^cription obtained of a man who had been seen 
Ihrkin^ about the house a few days previous to the 
burglary, it had been concluded by my predecessors in 
the investigation that one Martin, a fellow with half a 
dozep aliases, and a well-known traveller oh the road to 
IhiB hulks, was concerned in the affair ; and by their 
. h reward of fifty pounda had been offered for his 
and conviction. I prosecuted the inquiry 
and watchfulness, without alight- 
ing hew fact of importance* I 

"^cle of the mfetthg 
.<^ther pawned ot Offered, for sale, 


and little doubt remained that the crucible had fatally 
diminished the chances of detection. The only hope 
was, tli^t an increased reward might induce one of the 
gang to lietray his confederates; and as the property 
was of large value, this was done, and one hundred 
guineas was promii^ed for the required information. I 
had been to the printer’s to order the placards announc- 
ing the increased recompense ; and after indulging in a 
long gossip with the foreman of the establishtnent, whorh 
I knew irell, was passing at about a quarter-past ten 
o’clock through Kyder’s Court, Newport Market, where 
a tall man met and passed me swiftly, holding a hand- 
kerchief to his face. There was nothing reniarkablo 
in that, as the weather was bitterly cold and sleety ; 
and I walked unheedingly on. I was just in the act of 
passing out of the court towards Leicester Square, when 
swift steps sounded suddenly behind me. 1 instinctively 
turned ; and as I did so, received a violent blow on the 
left shoulder — intended, I doubted not, for the nape of 
my neck — from the tall individual who had passed me 
a minute previously. As he still held the handkerchief 
to his face, I did not catch even a momentary glance at 
his features, and he ran off with surprising speed. The 
blow, sudden, jarring, and inflicted with a sharp instru- 
ment — by a strong knife or a dagger — caused a sensa- 
tion of faintness; and before X recovered from it all 
chance of successful pursuit was at an end. The wound, 
which was not at all serious, I had dressed at a chemist's 
shop in the Hay market ; and as proclaiming the attack 
would do nothing towards detecting the i»erpetrator of 
it, I said little about it to any one, and managed to 
conceal it entirely from my wife, to whom it would 
have suggested a thousand paii\fiil apprehensions when- 
ever I happened to be unexpectedly detained from 
home. The brief glimpse I had of the balked assassin 
afforded no reasonable indication of his identity. To be 
sure he ran at an amazing and unusual pace, but this 
was a qualification possessed by so many of the light- 
legged as well as light-fingered gentry of my profes- 
sionul acquaintance, that it . could not justify even a 
random suspicion; and 1 determined to forget the 
unpleasant incident us soon as possible. 

The third evening after this occurrence I was again 
passing along Leicester Square at a somewhat late 
hour, but this time with all my eyes about me. Snow, 
which the wind blew sharply in one’s face, was falling 
fast, and tlie cold was intense. Except myself, and a 
tallisli, snow- wreathed figure — a woman fti)parently — 
not H living being was to be seen. This figure, which 
w'Hs standing still at the further side of the square, 
appeared to l)e awaiting me, and as 1 drew near it, 
threw back the hood of a cloak, and to my great sur- 
prise disclosed the features of a Madame Jaubert. 
This lady, some years before, had carried on, not very 
far from the spot where she now stood, a resi>ectable 
millinery business. She was a widow with one childj a 
daughter of about seven years of age. Marie-Lquise, 
as she was rwmed, was one unfortunate day sent to 
Qoventry Street on an errand with some money iti her 
han<^ and never returned. The inquiries set on fdot 
proved utterly without efffect ; not the slightest intelli- 
gence of the fate of the child was obtained— and the 
grief and distraction of the bereaved mother resulted 
in temporary insanity. She was confined in a lunatic 
asylum for seven or eight months, and when pronounced 
convalescent, found herself homeless, and almost penni- 
less, in the world. This sad story I had heard from one 
of the keepers of the asylum during her sojourn there. 
It was a subject she herself never, 1 was aware, touched 
upon ; and She had no reason to suspect that I was in 
the slightest degree informed of this melancjiudy pas- 
ta^ in her life. She, why* I know not, changed her 
home from that of Duqnesne to the one she now bore^ 
Jaubert ; and for the last two or thfee veers had sup- 
ported a precarious existence hf plausibfo beg|fhig‘let- 


tei^sAddressed to persons of credtilbus benevolence ; for 
which offence she had Aequfenti^ visi^^ police 
codrts at the instance df the seereiary eff the 
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Society, and it was there I had consequently made her 
acquaintance. 

I Madame Jaubert I’ I exclaimed with unfeigned sur- 
prise, * why, what on earth can you be waiting uere for 
on such a night as this ? ' 

* To see you ! * was her curt reply. 

* To see me I Depend upon it, tlfen, you are knock- 

ing at the wrong door for not the first time in your life. 
The very little faith I ever had in professional widows, 
with twelve small children, all down in the measles, has 
long since vanished, and ’ 

‘ Nay,’ she interrupted— she spoke English, by the 
way, like a native — ‘ I’m not such a fool as to be trying 
the whimpering dodge upon you. It is a matter of 
business. You want to find Jem Martin?’ 

‘ Ay, truly ; but what can you know of him ? Surely I 
you are not yet fallen so low as to be the associate or 
accomplice of burglars ? ’ 

* Neither yet, nor likely to he so,’ replied the woman ; 
still I could tell you where to place your hand on James 

Martin, if I were hut sure of the reward.’ 

* There can he no doubt about that,’ I answered. 

* Then follow me, and before ten minutes are past 
you will have secured your man.’ 

I did so— cautiously, suspiciously ; for my adventure 
j three evenings before had rendered me unusually cir- 
cumspect and watchful. She led the way to the 
most crowded quarter of St Giles’s, and when she had 
reached the entrance of a dark blind alley, called Hine’s 
Court, turned into it, and beckoned me to follow. 

‘ Nay, nay, Madame »1 anbert,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘ that 
wont do. Yon mean fairly, I daresay ; but I don’t enter 
that respectable alley alone at this time of night.’ 

She stopped, silent and embarrassed. Presently she 
said with a sneer, ‘ You are afraid, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes I am.’ 

‘What is to be done then?’ she added after a few 
moments’ consideration, * He is alone, I assure you.’ 

‘ That is possible ; still I do not enter that cul-de-sac 
to-night unaccompanied save by you.* 

* You suspect me of some evil design, Mr Waters?’ 
said the woman with an accent of reproach. ‘I thought 
you might, and yet nothing can be further from the 
truth. My sole object is to obtain the reward, and 
escape from this life of misery and degradation to my 
own country, and if possible begin the world respectably 
again. Why should you doubt me ? ’ 

‘ How came you acquainted with this robber’s haunts?’ 

‘ Tiic explanation is easy, but this is not the time for 
it. Stay ; can’t you get assistance ?’ . 

* Easily — in less than ten minutes ; and if you are 
here wlien I return, and your information proves cor- 
rect, I will ask pardon for my suspicions.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ she said joyfully; ‘ and be quick, for this 
weather is terrible,’ 

Ten minutes had not passed when I returned with 
half-a-dozen officers, and found Madame Jaubert still 
at her post. We followed her up the court, caught 
Martin sure enough asleep upon a wretched pdlet of 
straw in one of the alley hovels, and walked him off, 
terribly scared and surprised, to the nearest station- 
house, where he passed the remainder of the night. 

The next day Martin proved an aMi of the distinctest, 
most undeniabfe kind. He had been an inmate of 
Clerkenwell prison for, the last three months, with the 
exception of just six days previous to our capture of 
him; and. he was of course at once discharged. The 
reward was payable only upon conviction of the offender, 
and \ the disappointment of poor Madame Jaubert was 
extreme. She wept bitterly at the thought of being 
compelled to continue her present disreputable mode of 
life, when a thousand francs— a sum she believed Mar- 
tin’s capture would have assured her-r-besides sufficient 
for her trayelUng exiienBes and decent outfit; would, she 
said, purchase a partnership in asmail W respectable 
mUlincry shop in Paris. ‘Well/ I remarked to her, 

‘ there is no reason for despair. You have not only 
proved your sincerity and good faith, but that you pos- 


sess a knowledge— how acquired you , best know — of 
the haunts and hidingplaces of burglars. The reward, 
as you may have seen by the new placards, has been 
doubled; and I liave a strong opinion, from something 
that has reached me this morning, that if you pould 
light upon one Armstrong, alias llowden, it would be 
as certainly yours as if already in your pocket.’ 

‘Armstrong — UowdenI’ repeated the woman with 
anxious simplieity ; ‘ ,l never heard either of these 
names. What sort of a person is he ? ’ 

I described him minutely; but Madame Jaubert ap- 
peared to entertain little or no hope of discovering his 
whereabout ; and ultimately went away in a very dis- 
consolate mood, after, however, arranging to meet me 
the next evening. 

I met her as agreed. Sho could obtain, she said, ho 
intelligence of any reliable worth ; and she pressed me 
for further particulars. Was Armstrong a drinking, a 
gaming, or a playgoing man? I told her all I knew 
of his habits, and a gleam of hope glanced across her 
face as one or two indications were mentioned. I was 
to see her again on the morrow. Iff came ; she was as 
far off as ever ; and I advised her to waste no further 
time in the pursuit, but to at once endeavour to regain 
a position of respectability by the exercise of industry 
in the trade or business in which ahe was reputedly 
well-skilled. Madame Jaubert laughed scornfully ; and 
a gleam, it seemed to me, of her never entirely subdued 
insanity shot out from her deep-set, flashing eyes. It 
was finally settled that I should meet her once more at 
the same place at about eight o’clock the next evening. 

I arrived somewhat late at the appointed rendezvous, 
and found Madame Jaubert in a state of mimifest ex- 
citement and impatience. She had, she was pretty sure, 
discovered Armstrong, and knew that he was at that 
moment in a house in Greek Street, Soho. 

‘Greek Street, Soho! Is he alone?’ 

‘Yes; with the exception of a woman who is mind- 
ing the premises, and of whom ho is an acquaintance 
under another name. You will be able to secure him 
without the least risk or difficulty, but not an instant 
must be lost.’ 

Madame Jaubert perceived roy half- hesitation. 

* Surely,’ she exclaimed, ‘ you are not afraid of one 
man ! It’s useless aflecting to suspect me after what 
has oc(;urred.’ 

‘ True,’ I replied. ‘ Lead on.* 

The house at which we stopped in Greek Street 
appeared to be an empty one, from the printed bills in 
the windows announcing it to be let or sold. Madame 
Jaubert ktUHiked in a peculiar manner at tlie door, 
which was presently opened by a woman. ‘Is Mr 
Brown still within?’ Madame Jaubert asked in a low 
voice. 

‘ Yes : wliat do you want with him ?’ 

* I have brought a gentleman who will most likely be 
a purchaser of some of the goods he has to dispose of,’ 

‘ Walk in, then, if yon please,’ was thejJinsTv^er, ^ lYe 
did so; and found ourselves, as the door closed, in pitch 
darkness. ‘This way,’ said the woman; ‘you shall 
have a light in half a minute.’ 

‘ Let me guide you/ said Madame Jaubert, as t groped 
onwards by the wall, and at the same time semitig my 
right hand. Instantly as she did so, 1 heard (S nistie 
just behind me — two quick and violent blows descended 
on the back of my head, there was a flash before my 
eyes, a suppressed shout of exultatioii rang ib my ears, 
and I fell insensible to the ground. 

It was some time, on partially recoteting my senses, 
before I could realise either wha^ had occurred or the 
situation in which I found myselfl Gradually, however, 
the incidents attending the «rtfully*prepared treachery 
of Madame Jaubert grew into distinctness, and I pretty 
well comprehended my present' positum. I was lying 
at the bottom of a carl^ bUhdfold, gagged, handcuffed, 
and covered ovct by what, from them seemed to 
be empty corn 8acki,^^ T^^ vehicle was moving 
pretty rapid rate, and judging from the roar and « 
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withtMit, through one of the busiest thoroughfares of the full bitternefis of death; but my hour was not yet 
London. It was Saturday evening; and I thought^ come. Instead of the flash and report which I expected 
from the character qf the noises, and the tone of a would ^lerald me into eternity, a taunting laugh from 
clock just chiming ten, that we were in Tottenham Levasseur at the terror he excited rang through the 
Court Koad. 1 endeavoared to rise, but found, 88 I room. 

might have expected, that it was impossible to do so; * Gome — come,' said Dubarle, over whose face a gleam 
my captors haying secured me to the floor of the cart of commiseration, 'almost of repentance, had once or 
by strong cords. There was notliing fur it, therefore, twice passed ; * you will alarm that fellow down stairs 
I but patience and resignation ; words easily pronounced, with your noise. We must, you know, wait till he is 
but diflluult, under such circumstances, to realise in gone, and he appears to be in no hurry. In the mean* 
practice. My thoughts, doubtless in consequence of time let us have a game of piquet for the first shot at 
the blows I had received, soon became hurried and in- the traitor’s carcase.* 

coherent. A tumultuous throng of images swept con- ‘ Excellent — capital!’ shouted Levasseur with savage 
fuscdly past, of which the most constant and frequent glee. *A game of piquet; the stake your life. Waters! 
were the faces of my wife and youngest child, whom 1 A glorious game ! and mind you see fair-play. In the 
}iad kissed in his sleep just previous to leaving home, ineantimc here’s your health, and better luck next time 
Madame Jaubert and James Martin were also there; if you should chance to live to see it.’ lie swallowetl 
and ever and anon the menacing countenance of Levas- a draught of wine which Dubarle, after helping himself, 
seur stooped oyer me with a hideous expression, and I had poured out for him; and then approaching me, with 
felt as if clutched in the fiery grasp of a demon. 1 have the silver cup he had drained in his hand, said, * Look at 
no doubt that the voice which sounded in my ear at the the crest! Do you recognise it — fool, idiot that you are? ’ 
moment 1 was felled to the ground must have suggested 1 did so readily enough: it was a portion of the 
the idea of the Swiss — faintly and imperfectly as I plunder carried off from Portman Square, 
caught it. This tumult of brain only gradually sub- ‘Come,’ again interposed Dubarle* ‘ let us have our 
sided as the discordant uproar of the streets — which no game.’ 

doubt added to the excitement I was suttcring under by The play began, and — ' — But I will dwell no longer ’ 
suggesting the exasperating nearness of abundant help upon this terrible passage in my police experience. Frc- 
whlch could not be appealed to — died graduall}^ away quently even now the incidents of that night revisit me 
into a silence only broken by the rumble of the cart- in dreatns, and 1 awake with a start and cry of terror, 
wheels, and the subdued talk of the driver and his In addition to tlie mental torture I endured, 1 was suf- 
companions, of whom there appeared to be two or tliree. fering under an agonizing thirst, caused by the fever of 
At length the cart stopped, I heard a door unlocked my blood, and the pressure of the absorbing gag, which 
and thrown open, and a few moments afterwards I was still remained in my mouth. It was womlcrful X did 
dragged ^froni under the corn-sacks, carrUid up three not lose my senses. At last the game was over; the 
flights of stairs, and dropped brutally upon tlie floor Swiss won, and sprang to his feet with the roar of a wild 
till a light could be procured. Directly one was brought, beast. 

I was raised to my feet, placed upright against a At this moment Madame Jaiibert entered tlie apart- 
wooden partition, and staples having been driven into ment somewhat hastily. ‘ This man below,* she said, 
the panelling, securely fastened in tliat position, with ‘ is getting insolent. He has taken it into his tipsy 
cords passed through them, and round my armpits. This head that you mean to kill your prisoner, atal lie wont, 
effected, an authoritative voice — the now distinct recog- he says, be involved in a murder, which would be sure 
nitjon of which thrilled me with dismay— ordered that to be found out. I told him he was talking absurdly; 

I should be unblinded. It was done; and when my but he is still not satisfied, so you had better go down 
eyes became soincwhat acciistorned to tlig sudilenly- and speak to hint yourself.’ 

dazzling light and glare, 1 saw Levasseur and the clerk I afterwards found, it may be as well to mention here, 
Dubarle standing directly in front of me, tlieir faces that Madame Jaubert and Martin had been induced to | 
kindled into flame by fiendish triumph and delight, a.ssist in entrapping me, in order that 1 might be out of ! 
The report that they had been drowned was tlien a the way when a friend of Iicvasseur’s, who had been j 
mistake, and they had incurred the peril of returning committed to Newgate on a serious charge, came to be 
to this country for the purpose of avenging themselves tried, 1 being titc chief witness against him; and they 
upon me ; and liow could it be doubted that an oppor- were both assured that X had nothing more serious to 
tuiiity, achieved at such fearful risk, would be eflec- apprehend than a few days’ detention. In addition to 
tually, remorselessly used ? A pang of mortal terror shot a considerable money-present, Levasseur had, more- 
through me, and then 1 strove to awaken in my heart a over, promised Madame Jaubert to pay her expenses to 
stern endurance, and resolute contempt of^dealh, with, Paris, and assist in placing her in business there. 

1 may now confess, very indifferent success. The Levasseur muttered a savage imprecation on hearing 
woman Jaubert was, I also saw, present; and a man, the woman’s message, and then said, ‘ Come with me, 
whom I afterwards ascertained to be Martin, was stand- Dubarle; if we cannot convince the fellow, we can at 
ing near thS doorway, with his back towards me. least silence him I Marie Duquesne, you will remain 
Ttiese two, at a brief intimation from Levasseur, w^ent here.’ 

down stairs ; and then the fierce exultation of tlie two As soon as they were gone, the woman eyed me with 
escaped convicts — of Iievasseur especially — broke forth a compassionate expression, and approaching close to 
with wolfish rage and ferocity. *IIa^ — ^ha — ha! 'shouted me, said in a low*voice, * Do not be alarmed at their 
the Swiss, at the same time striking roe over the face tricks and menaces. After Thursday you will be sure 
with his oiwix hand, ‘ you find, then, that others can ])lot to be released.' 

as well as you can— dog, traitor, scoundrel that you I shook tny head, and as distinctly fw I could made a 
arel “Au revoir— alors!” was it, eh? Well, here we gesture with my fettered arms towards the table on 
and I wish you joy of the meeting. Har-ha l How which the wine was standing. She understood qie. Mf,’ 
disnfial the rascal looks, Dubarle! '—{Again the coward said she, * you will promise not to call Out, I will relieve 
struck m^)~-VHe is hai^ly gratef^ul to me, it seems* for ^ou of the gag.* 

haylog kept my word. I always do,.my fine fellow,’ I eagerly nodded coinpUaAce. The gag was removed, 
ht a. SAvoge cliuckle ; ‘ and never neglect to and she held a cup of wine to toy fevered lips. It was i 

p^-iny debt^^^ honour. Yours especially/ he cpn- a draught from the waters of paradise, and hope^ ehergy, ; 

a Ufe* were lenewed within me as I drank, 

prbh^ptv^^c^ apd with interest too, scelerat 1 ’ He ^ You are deceived/ 1 said in a guarded voice, tim : 

to witlunk yard pf my instant my burning thirst was satisfied. ‘They iotetid 
fOTehey,;M the trigger. I instlne- to' mfirder me, and yoh will be invedved as ah aeeom- 
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‘ Nonsense,* she replied. * They have been frighten- 
ing you, that’s all.* 

* 1. again repeat you are deceived. Release me from 
these fetters and cords, give me but a chance of at least 
selling my life as dearly as I can, and the money you 
told me you stood in need of shall be yours.* 

* Hark 1* she exclaimed. * They are coming 1 * 

'Bring down a couple of bottles of wine,* said Xievas- 

seur from the bottom of tlie stairs. Madame Jaubert 
obeyed the order^ and in a few minutes returned. 

1 renewed my supplications to be released, and was 
of course extremely liberal of promises. 

' It is vain talking,* said tlie woman. ' I do not 
believe they will harm you*, but even if it were as yon 
say, it is too late now to retrace my steps, You cannot 
escape. That fool below is already three^parts intoxi- 
cated: they are both armed, and would hesitate at 
nothing if they but suspected treachery.* 

It was vain to urge her. She grew sullen and 
menacing; and was insisting that .the gag should be I 
replaced in my mouth, when a thought struck me. | 

* Levasseur called you Marie Dnquesne just now ; but 
surely your name is Jaubert — is it not?* 

‘ Do not trouble yourself about my name,* she re- 
plied : ‘ that is my affair, not yours.’ 

' Because if you are the Marie Duquesne who once 
kept a shop in Cranbournc Alley, and lost a child called 
Marie>Louise, I could tell you something.’ 

A wild light broke from her dark eyes, and a sup- 
pressed scream from her lips. ‘ 1 am that Marie 
Duquesne!’ she said in a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion. 

* Then I have to inform you that the child so long 
supposed to be lost 1 discovered nearly tiiree weeks 
ago.* 

The woman fairly leapt towards mo, cla.sped me 
fiercely by the arms, and peering in rny face with eyes 
on fire with insane excitement, hissed out, ‘You lie — 
you lie, yon dog! You are striving to deceive mol 
Slie is in heaven : the angels told me so long since.* 

1 do not know, by the w'ay, wliether the falsehooti I 
was endeavouring to palm off upon the w'oman w'as 
strictly justifiable or not; but I am fain to believe that 
tht.Te are few moralists that would not, under the cir- 
cumstances, have acted pretty much as 1 (ii«l. 

' If your child was lost when going on an errand to 
Coventry Street, and her name is Marie-I*oTiise Duquesne, 
1 tell you she is found. How should I otherwise have 
become acquainted with these particulars?’ 

‘ True — true,* she muttered ; * how else should he 
know'? Where is she?’ added the woman in tones 
of agonized intreaty, ns she sank down and clasped my 
knees. ‘ Tell me— tell me, as you hope for life or mercy, 
where I may find iny child?* 

< Release me, give me a chance of escape, and to-mor- 
row your child shall be in your arms. Refuse, and the 
secret dies with me.’ 

She sprang quickly to her feet, unclasped the hand- 
cuffs, snatched a knife from the table, and cut the cords 
which bound me with eager haste., * Another draught 
of wine.’ she said still in the same hurried, almost insane 
manner. * You have work to do ! Now, whilst I secure 
the 4oor, do you rub and chafe your stiffened joints.* 
The door w^as sobn fastened, and then she assisted in 
restoring the circulation to my partially - benumbed 
limbs; This was at last accomplished, and Marie Dii- 
quesne drew me towards a window, which she softly 
opened. Mt ia useless,' she whispered, ‘to attempt a 
struggle with the men below. You must descend by 
ibis,’ and she placed her hand upon a lead water-pi(te, 
which reached from the roof to withiii a few feet of the 
groun<3|. 

‘ And you,’ I said ; ‘ how are you to escape?* 

* I will tell you. Do you hasten on towards Hamp- 
stead, from which we are distant in a nprtlterly direc- 
tion about a mile. There is, a house at about half the 
distance, procure help, and return as quickly as 
possible* The door-fastenings will resist some time, 


even should your flight be discovered. You will not 
fail me?’ 1 

‘ Be assured I will not.* The descent was a difficult 
and somewhat perilous otic, but it was safely accom- 
plished, and I set off at the top of my speed towards 
Hampstead. 

1 had gone perhaps a quarter of a mile, when the 
distant sound (»f a horse’s feet, coming at a slow trot 
towards me, caught my ear. I paused, to make sure I 
was not deceived, and as I did so, a wild scream from 
the direetion I hud left, followed by another and an- 
other, broke ujion the stillness of the night. The 
scoundrels had no doubt discovered my escape, and 
were about to wreak their vengeance upon the unfor- 
tunate creature in their power. The trot of the horse 
M'hich 1 had heard was, simultaneously with the break- 
ingout of those M'ild outcries, increased to a rapid gallop. 
‘Ilidlo!’ exclaimed the liorseinan as he came swiftly 
up. *Dp you know where these screams coroe from?’ 

It was tiie horse-patrol who thus providentially came 
up! 1 briefly stated that the life a woman was at 
the mercy of two escaped convicts. ‘ Then for God’s 
sake jump up behind me !* exclaimed the patrol. ‘ We 
shall be there in a couple of minutes.’ 1 did so : tlic 
horse — a powerful animal, and not entirely unused to 
carry double — started off, as if it comprehended the 
necessity for speed, and in a very brief space of time we 
were at the door of the house from which I had so lately 
escaped. Marie Duquesne, with her body half ont of 
the window, was still wdldly screaming as w'e rushed 
into the room l>elow. There was no one tlierc, and we 
swiftly ascended the stairs, at the top of which we could 
hear Levassenr and Dubarle tlmndcring at tigj db(»r, 
which they had unexpectedly found fastened, and hurl- 
ing a storm of imprecations at the woman within, the 
noise of which enabled us to approacli them pretty 
nearly before we w'ere heard or perceived. Martin saw 
us first, and his sudden exclamation alarmed the others. 
Diiharle and Martin made a desperate rusli to pass us, by 
which I was momently thrown on one side against tVie 
wall ; and very fortunately, as the bullet levelled at me 
from a pistol Levasseur held in liis hand would probably 
have finished me. Martin escaped, which 1 was not very 
sorry for; but the patrol pinned Dubarle safely, and 1 
griped Levasseur with a strength and fer<^ty against 
which he was powerless as an infant. Our victory was 
complete ; and two hours afterwards, the recaptured 
convicts were safely lodged in a station-house. 

I caused Madame Duquesne to be as gently unde- ^ 
ceived the next morning as possible with respect to her 
child ; but tlie reaction and disappointment proved too 
much for her wavering intellect. She relapsed into 
positive insanity, and was placed in Bedlam, where she 
remained two years. At the end of that period she was 
pronounced convalescent A sufficient sum of money 
was raised by myself and others, not only to send^her 
to Faris, but to enable her to set up as n milliner in a 
small but respectable way. As lately as last^ay, when 
J saw her there, she was in health both of mind and 
body, and doing comfortably. 

With the xioiicurrcnce of the police authoriti^, very 
little was said publicly respecting my entrapment. It 
might fierhaps have excited a monomania amongst libe- ! 
rat^ convicts — coloured and exaggerated every inci- 

dent would have been for the amusement Of the public 
— to attempt similar exploits. 1 was also anxious to 
conceal the peril I had encountered from niy wife ; and 
it was not till I had left the police force that she was 
informed of it. Levasseur and Dubarle were convicted 
of returning from transportation before the term for 
which they had been sentenced had exiiired, and were 
this time sent across the seas for life; The reporters of 
the morning papers, or ratlier the reporter for the 
‘Times,* * Herald/ ‘Chroniclei^M?ost/ and ‘ Advertiser/ 
gave precisely the same abcoutit, ev^n to the misspeli- , 
ing of l^vasseur’t name; dismissing the brief trial in 
the following paragraph, itnd^ the head of ‘ Old BaUey 
SessioDB Alphonse Dubarle (24), and Sebastian Le^ 
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VMBon (49), were identified as unlawfttlljr-returned odn- 
victs, and sentenced to transportation for life. The 
prisoners, it was understood, were connected with the 
late plate-robbery in Portman Square } but as a conTic- 
tion could not have increased their punishment, the 
indictment was not pressed.’ 

Levasseur, ! had almost forgotten to state, admitted 
that it Was he who wounded me in Bydec’s Court, 
Leicester Square, 

PRQGBESS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The strange contradictions and incongruities presented 
in the aspect of society in this country are the theme 
of endless speculation. Some observers, appalled by the 
mass of vice and misery that meets tlieir view, abandon 
all hope except through extraordinary and visionary 
remedies *, while others, taking into account the obvious 
elevation of the middle - classes during the present cen- 
tury, argue that the lower strata will rise by degrees in 
the usual course of things. We confess we take the 
more hopeful side. The terrific crimes that every now 
and then startle the whole nation do not appear to us 
as evidence of any decline in the general moral feeling 
of the people ; and the filth and wretchedness ferment- 
ing in the depths of society do not blind us to the fact, 
that a great proportion of the working-classes— just like 
those in the stratum above them — are fast advancing in 
intelligence and respectability. 

Some months ago, in an article on the * Condition of 
Englanfi Question,’ one of the more mistrustful inquirers 
was characterised as an alarmist ; and since then, much 
light has been thrown upon the subject, proving that 
the views taken in that paper were strictly correct, both 
as regards the causes of destitution and the means of 
surmounting it We are especially pleased with an 
article in the ‘Leeds Mercury’ of September 14, 
coming practically to the point, and showing clearly 
that it is perfectly within the po^ver of the working- 
classes to become their own regenerators. 

* In the manufacturing and commercial districts,’ 
says the writer, ‘ trade is so prosperous that the work- 
ing-men arc almost universally employed. Both the 
home trade and the foreign trade are iloiirishing. The 
last returns published by the Poor-Law Board show that 
there is an extremely small number of able-bodied men 
out of work. And, as always happens w'ben employ- 
ment is plentiful, wages are good. It might even be 
said that they are unusually good. Taking into con- 
sideratfon the earnings of w^oiuen and children, as well 
as of men, tlie income of the* families is probably as 
great as at any former period.’ This is a cheering 
account of a very important element of the question ; 
hut supposing the amount of wages to be the same, we 
have something considerable to add to it on tlie score 
of the fail That has taken place in the price of neces- 
saries and comforts. *The abundant harvests of 1848 
and 1849, and the fair harvest of 1850, combined with 
the reped of the Corn Laws, and the removal or reduc- 
tion of the duties on other important articles of con- 
sumption, give to the workipg-classes, during the pre- 
sent year, a greater coromaiid of the comforts of life 
fbaQ they have at any former time possessed.’ In proof 
of thif, the following comparative table of prices is 
given, which, although applying specially to L^ds, will 
be recognised as pretty nearly correct throughout the 
whots; Kingdom :~ 

or AKTICr>K6 COVSITMBD BY THK WOAKlKO-Ci:.ASS»S 
■■ JK ltl40 AND iSiOflO. ■■■ ■ ■ 


Gheetc, per lb. - 
Bacon, ... 

Hams, 

Batter (firkin), 

1 ) 0 . (roll of 11 lb,), 
8ugar, por lb. 

Treacle, ... 

Coifee, ... 

Tea, 

Soap, 

Candles, ... 

Rice, 


t. 

0 8 * - 

- 0 7i 

CIO - 

- 1 0 

2 0 - 

7a.to9i(L 
4d. to Sd. 

Is. 6d. to 28. 4d. 
4s. to 6s. 

£d. to6d. 
fid. to 64d. 
2)d. to Sd. 


4d.tofiid. 
2d, to 2id. 
Is. to Is. 8d. 
Ss. 4d. to ds. 
4d. to aa. 
4td. 

Ud. to;)9d. 




In 1840. 

9. d. 

a 0 - * 

2 10 ' - 
2 2 to 2s. id. 

0 7-. 
0 8 - 


A glance at this table will show that the working- 
classes arc able to save money if they think fit ; while on 
all hands there are facilities open to them for the secure 
and profitable investim^nt even of their smallest savings. 
Savings’ banks —• preliminary savings’ banks — penny 
banks — provident institutions — freeliold land and build- 
ing societies — and benefit and sick societies of all kinds, 
ofl'er themselves for their selection. The earlier clubs 
were for the most part unsafe; but now a man must 
be ignorant indeed who cannot choose from the list a 
receptacle for his money as secure as the Bank of 
England. Educational establishments of all kinds are 
numerous and cheap ; mechanics’ institutions offer, at 
the most trifling cost, a combination of instruction and 
amusement, united with comfort, and even elegance ; 
.ind cheap publications carry into the poorest cottage 
the richest stores of literature and science. For a singio 
penny a man may exchange with his friend or family at 
the opposite end of the kingdom the dearest charities of 
life ; and the railway enables him to visit places which 
before were as inaccessible to his poverty as the anti- 
podes. 

‘ Thus,’ says our journalist, ‘ there is a remarkable 
combination of circumstances in the present day, all 
tending to improve the condition of the labouring- 
classes. TJiey are enjoying good wages, with cheapness 
of all the necessaries of life ; they have unprecedented 
facilities for laying by their savings; they liave oppor- 
tunities of education and mental improvement of which 
their fathers knew nothing ; they have encouragements 
to temperance and virtue; literature is placed within 
their reach ; the luxuries of correspondence and travel- 
ling open to them new fields of improvement; and great 
numbers of them, by working shorter hours, have leisure 
for cultivating the pleasures of study or of home.’ 

What has followed from these golden opportuni- 
ties? Our journalist says — An increase of drunkenness 
throughout the length and breadth of the land! He 
tells only a part of the truth. The societies we liave 
catalogued could not exist without customers, and these 
societies are increasing in number and in business year 
after year. Our own Journal has not fallen off in circu- 
lation for many years, while numerous other cheap jour- 
nals with siiiiiiar objects now exist, arid have entered, we 
trust, upon a similar career of prosperity. AU tilings 
prove that the increase of drunkenness is only one fea- 
ture of this remarkable timO; and we conceive that wo 
are warranted by analogy, drawn from the history of the 
middle-claBses during the present century, to assume 
that this vice will be gradually, however slowly, over- 
come by the better energies so obviously at work in the 
character of the ixiople. It is no doubt startling to think 
that, if Mr I’orter the statist’s calculation he correct, 
we actually spend L.50,000,00p a year in this country 
on intoxicating drink;, but against this sum. we most 
place the amount turned ovet annually in the various 
institntions we have mentioned, together with that 
expended by the working-classes on domestic comforts, 
wholesome literature, and rational recreation. The t^ o 
funds are antagonistic in their nature. The one' must 
of necessity devour the other : increasing re^tienient 
and intelligence znuiiit destroy drunkenness, or the 
whole people must be contaminated, and fall back into 
savagism. 

, Ut would a^ear,VgaTS otir Journalist;, * that at all 
times, but more especially and signally at present, the 
working-classes hSVe the power to secure tbeir own 
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comfort and independence. It ie the more obviously We think we have now shown that the working- 
their duty to avail themselves of this opportunity, inas- classes have the means of comfort, independence, moral 
much as it is certain these prosperous times canntot last advancement, and security completely in their power ; 
for ever. Fluctuation seems to be a necessity of our and we repeat that the very existence of such institn- 
trade, as it is of our harvests. When prosperity is not tions as we have described shows that they arc fully 
checked by ciroiimstances, it spoils itself. There is 9 appreciated by vast numbers of the people. As for the 
flowing and ebbing tide in commerce ; but it is possible increase in the consumption of alcoholic liquors, that^ 
to construct a dock, which, being filled at high-water, when taken in conjunction with worthier movements, 

I may float a navy secure from all fiuctuatioiis and storms, although a melancholy, is not a hopeless fact It shows 
The rain of heaven sometimes falls superabundantly, that the depraved are able, through the prosperity of 
and is then withheld during long seasons of drougfit ; trade, to gratify their miserable appetites, while a 
but the prudence of man, by storifig up the overflow large proportion of the same classes of society are 
in reservoirs, preserves the precious element against rising into respectability and refinement. Our course 
the time of need. Such docks and reservoirs are our under the circumstances is clear; and the wild enthu- 
savings’ banks and provident societies.’ Biast.s who would put sudderdy down tJie transmitted 

There is one feature of the present day, however, habits of ages by a mtp d'Uat^ exhibit at least as much 
omitted in this judicious article whicli ought to he ignorance as xdiilanthropy. Shut up the piiblic-liouses 1 
brought prominently forward. It is the ox^portunities — that is their panacea. But to shut up the public- 
now offered to the working-classes — and, we have every houses would be vain as a solitary stei), fi>r we must deal 
reason to believe, extensively embraced by them— of equal measure to the rich and poor. The same act of 
insuring the payment of a sum of money to their fami- parliament would require to close the jv’archouses of the 
I ic.s in case of their decease through any of the accidents wholesale merchants, and abolish the breweries and 
j they are more especially exposed to. In No. 354 of this distilleries throughout. the kingdom. But all this would 
I Journal w'e described the system of insurance against be useless if the x^dt^on w^erc permitted to enter the 
I railway accidents, by which a third-class passenger may country from abroad ; and so our legislators would have 
; insure his life for L.200 at the expense of one penny, to go a step further— -to shut up the counting-houses of 
, But we’lia/i not then heard of the Accidental-Death the importers, and break ofl* commercial relations with 
! Insurance Company of London, whose sclieinc is much France, Spain, Tortugal, (Jeririany, and Holland. Finally, 
i wider. * The liability of every x^erson,* says the pros- we should be under the disagreeable necessity of aiini- 
' pectus * (be his pursuit or position in life wliat they hilating our sugar plantations beyond seas ; rum being 
i may) to accidental or violent death ia so manifest, that made of the refuse of the sugar manufacture, and its 
it can scarcely be necessary to dwell upon so obvious a profit being the only thing that enables our planters to 
I truth, or to attempt to recite the iiumeTous casualties compete in the latter article with the product bf slave 
which daily experience teaches us are so constantly countries, 
j producing such a result. No one ever looks into a But if all this were done, what would be the result? 
newsx)aper without having his attention called to, and We are aware that at this moment smuggling and illicit 
bis 8yTnx»athy excited by, some accident which has cost distillation go on to an enormous Srtent, in spite of tlie 
the life or lives of some of his fellow-men. There is utmost eflbrts of the legislature ; and in the new state 
scarcely an individual who cannot refer within the of things we have imagined, it is easy to suppose that 
sphere of his own family or acquaintance for particular these would become the most flourishing trades in the 
instances, few who cannot look b.ick to their own pro- kingdom. But suppose that they were put down ; that 
vidential escax)e from imminent danger at some period the increased demand was not met — as It is in cverT 
of their lives. If these remarks be applicable, as they other case — by increased supply 5 that the illicit distil- 
inoat undoubtedly are to all, they apply with still levies (many of them at work in the very heart of Lon- 
greater force to particular classes and ipdividuals, in don) were all rooted out; and that a permanent cordon 
j)roportion as they may be more or less engaged in of revenue police was successfully drawn round the 
pursuits or occupations of a dangerous character. The entire island — what then ? Wliy, then, the brute in- 
miner, the collier, manufacturers employed in the work- stinct repelled in one quarter w'ould force its way ;in 
ing of machinery, or the production of articles entailing another ; a drug consumed at this moment in enormous 
more or less risk, the builder, the mason, all mechanics, quantities, merely because its intoxication is cheaper 
ami labourers to a certain extent, railway guards and than that of alcohol, would be fallen upon as a general 
stokers, those engaged in the military or naval service and habitual indulgence ; and the English, like tlie 
of the country — all, in their several vocations, are daily Chinese, would become a nation of opium-drunkards, 
and hourly exposed to danger of one description or We may be told that the idea of the coup d'etat does 
another, Which the wisest are unable to foresee or the no harm, because its impossibility is enough to consign 
most cautious to avoid.* it to derision. But this is a mistake. Error always 

Against all such dangers the company assure, and does harm ; and in this case it deprives the great cause 
at what would seem very trifling premiums — namely, of i>opular illumination of the services of tfce kindliest 
2s. fid. a year for L.100 for ordinary risks, 5 s, a year hearts and most enthusiastic natures in the country, 
for L. 1 00 for hazardous risks, and from 7 s. to 21s. a year Blinded by this error, men do not see that whai is 
for L.lOO for extra -hazardous risks. The hazardous wanted is a moral reform, and that when the relations 
occupations are such as builders, carpenters, saw^yers, of trade interfere, they must be slowly and gradually 
masons, hpuse-painters, coopers, millers, printers, la- changed, and industry tempted, not forc^i into ioew 
bourers, porters, carriers^ policemen, and all persons channels. Blinded by this error, the lii«t6ry of the 
such as ostlers, coachmen, postilions, guards, &c. cm- middle-classes during the present centu^ is lost upon 
ployed about horses ; likewise persons ctnjdoyed in them ; they do not see that these havq m a great tnea- 
tbe construction of large engineering works, as docks, sure abandoned the vice in question, simply because 
tunnels, Ac. The extra hazardous comprise boatmen they have become better informed and more enlightened, 
and sailors, miners, colliers, &c. It is remarked that and have freer access to intellectual pleasures; they do 
in the case of miners and colliers insurable at a pre- not see that the class next to themt^acted upon by the 
inium of lOs. per cent., the owner of the mine or colliery, same influences, is disengaging itsmf rapidly from the 
by a payment of L.12, 10s. a year, inay secure a pay- mass of ignorance and depratity heheath ; and they do 
meiit of Xi .26 to the family of each of 100 nicn in the not see that the only legitimate mode of regenerating 
event of a fital accident occurring during the period, the whole iKxiple is to <Mrty the torch of enlightenment 
Such is the present scheme of this noym insurance ; into the lowest depths of society; . 

but it is the intention of the company* we are informed. If force is to be used at all, lot |t be used iii compiifl^ 
to extend their busihfess to granting compensation in sory education. Ignorance Ims heed shown clearly, hy: ' , 
cases of porsoufil injury not t^minating in death. statistical inTestlgatlons* to he the robt of crime n. nud - 
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: tfie Jxarentfl who decline putting their children in the 
way of iriBtruction should be called to a severe account 
for wilfully endangering the peace of the commonwealth. 

THE EASTERN WIFE. 

I wotrLD rather revive one old acquaintance than form 
two new ones. It is so pleasant to talk of past times, 
to * tight one's battles o’er again* — mere moral and in- 
tellectniil ones in my case— and to call up sentimental 
reminiscences, and enjoy while affecting to satirise 
them. With these ideas it was that, not very long ago, 
I threw a letter into the post-office, addressed to ‘ Abra- 
ham Pelew, Esq, (late of Beyrout), Liverpool.' 1 had 
blit very slight ground.s for believing that this was any- 
thing like the proper direction, and wlien day after day 
passed by without bringing any answer, all hope of a 
renewal of the acquaintance vanished. Bat at length 
— it was at least a fortnight afterwards — a letter arrived, 
dated from a place near London. Abraham Pelew was 
the signature; Vjut what a strange, rambling style! 
Was this iny grave, almost stolid companion, wlio con- 
descended to thaw but during one day when be fell in 
love with little Cica on the road to Citta Vecchia ? * The 
epistle was of shreds and patches ; and meant nothing 
particular except iliat the writer would be glad to see 
me. Among other queer things, it contained a long 
story about some one who went to see an old college- 
friend in a lane near Kilburn, and on approaching the 
cottage heard the doleful voices chanting, ‘ Glory to 
thee, O Lord, this night!' * Imagine,’ said the letter, 

* imiigine yourself coming to see A. Pelew, or any otie 
else yot: have a respect for, and finding him watching 
over a mad unde with a pipe in one hiuui, a glass of 
ale in the other, and singing the evening hymn!' I 
could not make out whether this was a (quotation from 
some popular w'ritciTa*' eocentric flight of fancy, or a 
statement of his own case ; but as his liouse was w'ithin 
an omnibus ride, I resolved to start ofl' at once and 
ascertain what was the matter. 

My friend lived near Cricklewood, in a cottage sur- 
rounded by a high-walled garden. 1 found tlie place 
lifter some trouble, and w'as surprised by its uegleeted 
appearance. Abraham Pelew of old was one of the 
primmest and most formal of men. No one equalled 
him for the care with which his cravat was tied, the 
perfect polish of his boots, the spotless elegance of his 
attire ; not because he liad much of tlie dandy about 
him, but because be had an innate love of order, a sense 
of propriety and symmetry unsurpasscMl. 1 had often 
heard him inveigh against what is called the picturesque 
in architecture, because he thought it inseparable from 
cobwebs and dirt ; and as to ivy, he u.sed to declare he 
would rather live under anpas-trae than between, walls 
overgrown with that dump and unwholesome plant ! 
What a change had come over him ! Ilis (x)ttage at 
Cricklewood was perfectly buried beneath a mass of 
creepers o£»all kinds, not nicely trailed and trimmed, 
but shooting forth in every direction in savage luxu- 
riance, half hiding the windows, and even passing from 
the eaves in rugged festoons to the branches of some 
old elms that hung like a canopy over the low roof. 
Numerous cobwebs, a yard at least broad, showed tbem- 
aelves here and there. The place looked more like a 
deserted nest than a house. 

After gazing over tlie palings for a little while, I ven- 
%^d to pull the bell, and heard a kihd of plaintive 
tinkle among the ivy. Presently the door opened, and 
I beheld a figure upon the threshold with a fez upon 
M head, wrapped in a large shawl-patterned mornii»g- 
bearing a cherry-stick 
in bwid. It was my unshaven, uncombed, uii- 
perhaps unwashed friend— Al>raham Pelew ! 

once, came ibrward with a M/aam 
^ O' and held out his fist with 

^Uef'^riatoordiidity. . 

■ Branch No. 332l " . ; ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' j . 


We were soon installed in a rather sombre little room, 
curiously fitted up in a half-Eastern, half-English style. 
There^was a good coal-fire in the grate, but on the hob 
stood a regular Caireen coffee-boiler. A low divan, two 
arm-chairs, some book-shelves, a broken shisheh, or 
water-pipe, several cherry-sticks, zerfs, flngoms, and 
also pewter-pots, were the objects that inunediatcly 
struck me. Abraham took great pains to intimate that 
I was welcome to his * snuggery,* as he called it, tried 
to ‘ come the Oriental,* talked of * his harem,* clapped 
his hands for coffee (a summons not very promptly 
obeyed by a dirty *6erving- wench) ; but at length, ob- 
serving that instead of being awe-struck, 1 regarded him 
with a half sorrowful, half inquisitive air, remembered 
that I was more of an Eastern than he, and resumed 
something of his old Frank character. 

‘You seem rather surprised,’ he at length said, *to 
find me living in this way. But the fact is, that 
mighty changes have eonve over me since wo parted — 
you to pursue your studies in Alexandria, 1 to settle 
down in my office at Beyrout. 1 am tlie liero of the 
most romantic story possible. All that you have written 
is a mere marntra (joke) to what I have undergone ; i 
ami if I liad half your knowledge of the art of pavj-watv 
(a Pelewism for literature), I would ‘ have written a | 
book — and such a book ! * 

1 bowed to acknowledge the implied compliment, and 
begged him to tell ino his adventures. Ho pulled out 
a large silver watch from his fob, and replied, ‘ Well, 
there is time. Fatima never makes tea till seven, and 
I will be brief; at lea-st 1 will try.. You must check 
me if 1 seem to be overcome by tlie rush of my feelings. 
Ikit really, when I think of what I have undergone ! 

It is a romance, sir ; a romance.' 

lie wont on murmuring that it was a romance for 
sonic time, so that I bc^gan to fear that my curiosity, 
strongly excited by the name of Fatima, w'ould not he 
satisfied. At length, however, after several false starts, 
he went off at a tolerably good pace, sliying every now 
and then, it is true, and making some tremendous 
! lcap.s, but with a serious intention of reaching the 
winning'post. 

It appears that wdien he was settled in his post at 
Beyrout — a clerksliip with a hundred a year-^hc found 
the place at first awfully dull. The only variety was 
an occasionat trip to the Lebanon ; but as my friend 
had a great objection to heat, and as he never met a 
second Cica on any road, he did not often indulge dur- 
ing the past few months of his stay. When the wea- 
tiier became cooler, however, he tised, he assured me, 
to take long solitary rides on a horse purchased for 
five pounds 'sterling, and named by him Istakdr, or 
rather * his oharger Istakar.’ Seeing me smile, he ex- 
plained that these were the expressions he usually 
sported when relating his travels to honest neighliours 
wlio expected fine words. One evening he had wandered 
rather farther than he had been accustomed to do, and 
was overtaken by darkness before he liad even thought 
of returning. I have strong suspiidons that he had 
alighted, tied his charger’s bridle to his leg, and gone to 
sleep. This, however, is inunaterial. The main facts 
are, that when ho endeavoured to steer for the city, he 
found himself in a wood totally unknown to him, and 
that he wandered about for more than an liOhr without 
being able to get a clear notion of what he has about. 
There was no moon, and the stars he had never Ibdkcd 
upon but as so many celestial gaslights, so that lliey 
afforded him no assistance in finding his way. It is 
perhaps a pity to omit Mr Pelew’s poetical description 
of a forest by night, but ! have seen the thing so often 
in print in nearly the same words, tliat I am afraid of 
being attacked for piracy. After a certain lapse of 
time, the * gallant steed,’ exactly as in a novel, was in- 
trusted by its wearied master with the task of discover- 
ing a path *, and ' feeling the reins thrown upon its neck,' 
hearted of course but a shqrt tiihe, and then began te 
advance steadily in one direction. The tale was be- 
coming guite exciting, and 1 grew very angry at a' long 
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disquisition on the wonderful instinct of animals here 
thrown in. When it was over, a light was artistically^ 
allowed to appear in the distance, a watchdog was 
made to utter its * honest bark ; ’ then the horsetpan 
was cleverly extricated from the forest ; the moon was 
exhibited as just rising ; and at length a stately mansion 
appeared in the midst of a large garden. Oh Abraham 
l‘elew! why did you say you could not write a book? 

The garden had a wfdl ; but in the wall was a gate. 
Tile gate was shut; but on being well-knocked, it opened. 

* Who is there?’ inquired a black porter. The usual 
information of a * benighted traveller* being given, tlie 
man, instead of simply pointing out the way, requested 
Abraham to enter the garden with his horse. There 
was certainly something romantic in this, especially as 
the porter took the bridle of the ‘ trusty charger,* and 
bade its owner push boldly on and claim hospitality 
beneath the roof of the mansion, which stood with its 
lighted portal at the extremity of a broad walk. * I 
confess,’ said my friend, * that at this juncture the idea 
did strike me that I might have got into dangerous 
quarters. In these days people don’t usually obtain 
admission with such facility into respectable houses at 
that hour of the night. However, having gone so far, 
it was difliciilt to retreat, and putting as good a face as 
I could upon the matter — my curiosity likewise being 
strongly excited — 1 pushed on, and finding the door 
open, entered with all outward appearance of boldness, 
A fellow who was sleeping on a mat jiunpcul up on 
hearing my footstep, and asked rather surlily at first 
what I wanted ; but observing that I was a European, i 
altered his tone, and said tafiuklal — that is to say, enter. 
And now let me confess to you, who know what begin- ' 
nings are, that at that time iny Arabian was anything 
but perfect; and I think 1 may 8.ay tliat the porter of 
the garden had not understood one word of what 1 had 
said, partly perhaps because he did not listen, partly 
because he was influenced by a preconceived idea. This 
became evident when the servant wliom 1 had roused, 
without waiting for the pathetic speecli I had prepared, 
ushered me unceremoniously into a large hall, and left 
me by myself, to ponder on this strange reception. I 
was trying to arrange ray thoughts when a side-door 
opened, and a little negro boy appeared beckoning me 
to follow him. All this seemed very odd ; but 1 obeyed 
without a word, and was soon ushered into a room, the 
j sight of which explained the whole mystery. I had 
been mistaken for the doctor, somewhat tardily sum- 
moned from the city to attend on an old Turk wdio was 
dying of mere age. The position w'as a delicate one ; 
but 1 may say 1 was equal to it. One glance sufficed to 
tell me that human aid was vain. Indeed the pulse 
ceased to beat almost at the moment 1 touched the 
piM)r old, gentleman’s arm. In a few minutes X was 
stunned with the slirieking of women. It was all over, 
and I had earned niy fee, especially as the medical man 
who had been sent for had not thought it worth bis 
vvhile to disturb liiinsclf. 

* Of course it could not be expected that I should re- 
turn that night, aiid I was provided with a room. Next 
morning all the ladies of the harem pretended to be ill, and 
1 had to feel an infinite number of pulses before leaving. 

1 made no allusion of course to money matters, and my 
liberality was so well appreciated, that 1 was compelled 
to prouiise a second visit in my medical capacity.’ 

‘ So you really,* said I, ‘ passed yourself off as a hakim 
upon these poor people? I am afraid there is some 
mystery in this.* 

‘ There is,* replied Abraham emphatically; * but I 
see you are impatient, and don’t admire iny stylo of 
story-teUing, Know, then, that the deceased had left 
a widow, young and handsome, and that, after a reason- 
able time, I fell in love with her, and resolved, if pos- 
sible, that she shonld be mine.* 

‘ What are you talking of? ’ cried I. ‘ AH this seems 
very apocryphal. Ko.mau who knows anything of the 
East will admit for a moment that you were allowed to 

pay opurt to a young Mohammedan widow.* 


* You are determined to spoil i»y romance,* quoth 
Pelew; ‘ but I will admit, if you ojw so very matter- 
of-fact, that Fatima (I know perfectly whore lies your 
objection) is a playful name I have bestowed upon the 
widow of I'ajjar Uuri (no Turk, as you must know), 
and that she has always been as good a Christian as 
either you or I. For the sake, however, of investing 
my adventures with a romantic air -you will under- 
stand the feeling? — I have been obliged to oriiahient 
them with a conversion. I believe you authors admit 
this artifice under the name of a poetical license?* 

While my friend was talking, I endeavoured to 
arrange some reminiscences that presented themselves 
on the mention of the uauie of Huri. 

‘ What!’ I exclaimed at length, ‘are you the mad 
Engiislmmn I heard of as having married the widow of 
an iiistdvent shopkeeper ?* 

1 could not help giving this home-thrust ; but little 
did I anticipate tlie effect it would produce. Abraham 
Pelew turned as pale as death, fell back on the divan, 
put his hand over his eyes, and remained a long time 
silent. Tlic position was an awkward^ne. I knew not 
how to excuse myself. At length he spoke in a solemn 
voice, and said, ‘ 1 conjure yon, as a friend, as you value 
iTiy peace of mind, never to breathe to a living soul 
what you know of my unfortunate history.’ It was 
impossible not to smile inwardly at this new' expression 
substituted for that of ‘romantic incidents;* but 1 
endeavoured to put on a sympathetic face, and extracted 
by means of questions, to which I got very concise 
answers, what was still unknown to mo of my poor 
friend’s adventures. 

The fact was, that he had been dazzled by thcjbeaiity 
of Sitt llnri, who on her part no doubt felt highly 
flattered by the addresses of a suitor having an ineomo 
of ten thousand piastres a year, besides board and 
lodging. Her friends made some objections at first; 
bat as Abraham ^vas a Catholic, these were soon 
smoothed down. 'Die marriage of (course could not 
take place until a year after the dtjatli of the former 
linsband, but all arrangements were made long before- 
hand. A number of knowing ones in Beyrout strongly 
recommended my friend to tliirik twice; but lie was 
jjerfectly bewildered by the charms of Madame Hnri, 
and felt himself insulted by the various warnings he 
received. The house to which he belonged mad© some 
serious remonstrances; but finding them of no avail, 
they consented to alter the terms on which they had 
engaged him, and doubled his salary, leaving liirn to 
provide a house for himself. So far all went well, and 
Abraham was in the third heaven. It is true the 
presents ‘strictly necessary’ which he was compelled 
to order for his intended, who was jicrfectly destitute, 
made him stare a little ; 

‘ But never, never loving man was wise.* 

He bravely forestalled the year’s income for the 
purchase of shawls, jewellery, nicknacks of all kinds ; 
and even now confesses to having shared tne childish 
pleasure with which his ‘ Fatima,* as he called her, 
expatiated on the envious feelings tliese wonderful 
doings would excite in her compeers. The poor thing 
had not much will of her own. She was beset by hfty 
relations, who had all their advice to give, and who, in 
the improvident and dishonest Levantine style, con- 
sidered it necessary for a man to dissipate hklf his capi- 
tal on receiving into his house a wifb^ who is generally 
about as useful an article of furnitui^ as % painted * 
screen. I have known a man not pqsi^eai^ed of more 
than fifty pounds’ worth of worldly possesions squander 
twenty-five on a marriage festival. Shensual corollary 
of all this is an insolvency^ not considered at all a 
disgraceful thing. Perhaps it may be said that a 
good companion and housewife is iroyth the outlay ; but 
Levantine women, at least durlhg the first years of thrir 
marriage, make it a rule to have nothing to do with do- 
mestic concerns; indeed they are never asked to inteifero 
—their mother, mother-ih-law, or; a being generntly V 
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brought to the liouse to overlook it. When matters can- 
not be so arranged, the husband either takes his wife to 
hU own father's dwelling, or goes to live with her 
2 ^rents. It is extremely rare for a young couple to 
start in life by themselves, with the assistance only of 
slaves. 

I'elew fitted up a handsome house ; and when the 
wished-ifor moment arrived, went to live in it with his 
charming wife and her aunt, who was not at all charming. 
The marriage festivities were really splendid, and all 
the Levantine ladies of Beyrout and the neighbourhood 
envied the happiness of Sitt Pelew. But, alas 1 the 
joys of matrimony were not unmingled with its cares. 
After u few weeks, sober thoughts presented themselves, 
and the disagreeable fact became more and more evident, 
thatj setting aside the debts, income and expenditure 
were sadly out of proportion. The natural course was 
to retrench} but the very first hint of such a thing 
convulsed the whole Levantine community to its very 
centre. Family councils were called, both at my friend's 
house and elsewhere, and it was pretty generally agreed 
that lie was a 'parsimonious villain, or at anyrate a 
scamp who had married under false pretences. What 
became of all his money? What, indeed! I remember 
on our w'ay out how the poor fellow had unbosomed 
himself to me, and had spoken of his fatlier and mother 
barely existing at an advanced age on a scanty pittance, 
and how, with rough emotion, he had sw'orn that, so long 
os Abraham Pelew possessed the wherewdth, he w'ould 
assist ill surrounding with some comforts the declining 
years of those to whom lie owed existence, lie had 
kept his vow so far, and w^as about, in spite of his difii- 
cultiea^ to remit a small sum to England, when one 
murning the dreadful aunt tell foul of him with true 
Arab eloquence, and threatened to take her niece home 
from his beggarly house if he did not buy a pearl neck- 
lace for wdiich she longed. There was no resisting this. 
The remittance was kept back, of course to be doubled 
next steamer; the necklace was bought; the aunt car- 
ried it round the town for inspection, and boasted, and 
bragged, and played the great lady ; little Fatima, who 
was scarcely allowed to touch the gewgaw, was never- 
theless awed into being pleased ; and Abraliatu Felew 
felt that he was a ruined man. 

It is unnecessary to detail the rapid steps by which | 
the catastrophe was brought &bout. He lo.*<tt his situa- 
tion, and wras compelled to encounter a liost of implacable 
creditors. The alTuir was long and disgusting ; and at 
the end he found himself, shorn of all the glories of 
reputation, sitting on the floor of a wellnigh eini)ty 
liouse, face to face with Fatima and her infuriated aunt. 

* Imagine my feelings,' he said, suddenly bursting forth, 
*wheu the old hag, who had ruined me, instead of 
expressing the slightest sympathy or compunction, 
began to rail at me in. that awful vocabulary whicii you 
so well know. I had not the courage to reply, hut bore 
all^lnsulti, taunts, threats — with angelic meekness 
indeed. It was but the just punishment of my folly; 
and tliougn 1 could have said, ** It was your counsel, 
w'retched woman, that 1 followed,” I held my peace. 
This only increased her fury; she rose, approached me, 
and shook her fists in my face, calling me “ tliief, liar,” 
and fifty other choice epithets. I did not even lift my 
eyes from the ground. But when she said that Fatima 
; s^uld curse me before leaving my presence for ever, I 
did look up and cast a glance of melancholy forgiveness 
^ at the poor, helpless, little thing that had led me into 
all this misery. Ah, my friend, there was consolation 
for me i Her eyes w'ere full of tears; her lips trembled 
convulsively. She could" not speak to repudiate the 
, ungrateful imposed upon her; but rising up, drew 
stealthy and timid pace of a cat, and 
thronging herself into my arms, hid her face in my 
bmKjfmf aloud. We mingled our tears for 

SOM Wid oh recovering our self- possessioni found 
aunt had disappeared, and i 
"lip ilihy tndrn of her* My Fatima cheered me up 
f abSbwed M she had 



secretly kept back from the general abandonment 1 
made of my property ; persuaded me that I might keep 
it wiAhout dishonour, after what 1 had given up, and 
exhibited for the first time a good deal of character in 
consulting what it was best to do. 

* The result was, that we resolved to go to England* 
Fatima had so won upon me by her display of feeling, 
that 1 again disregarded' the advice of the few friends 1 
had remaining, and instead of leaving her in a com- 
fortable European home, kindly offered, until I had 
worked my way up in the world again, obstinately 
resolved to take her with me. Of course I was obliged 
to come home in a sailing-vessel, and was three months 
on the voyage. My poor wife could not speak a word 
of English, and spent a wretched time of it, especially 
as, in return for a considerable abatement of fare, 1 was 
compelled to be constantly taking a hand at whist with 
the master. Her only companion was an impudent 
English girl (daughter of the first mate), whose w-liole 
I delight seemed to consist in teasing the Horiental.” 

I We arrived at length, and got ashore at London on a 
dreadful dim, drizzling day. 1 had stupidly allowed 
Fatima to retain her Syrian dress, and never shall 
forget her wretched appearance as she draggled along 
I amidst a crowd of boys to a cab. We reached home, 

I fir, just ill time to give a last farewell to my poor old 
I father — my mother had died a month before. 'They 
went away together almost, he said, in order to nmke 
way for the young people ; and he smiled divinely at 
Fatima, who clung w'et and Shivering to my aide, 
looking on nt a scene which reminded lier, she some- 
what inopportunely remarked, of her first husband’s 
deathbed. It was in this room that the melancholy 
parting tm)k place. The good old man knew nothing 
of my misfortunes ; but seeing, when he began to wander 
a little, the bright colours of Fatima’s dress, murmured 
in a voice of delicious beatitude that he always thought 
that Abraham would marry a princess ; made some 
allusion to Lady Hester Stanhope ; and whispered very 
low to dear Father Mahoney something about Nabiicho- 
doiiosor and the lost tribes of Israel. After a little 
time, however, he came quite to himself; and looking 
at me very steadfastly, said, “ Abraham, whatever conies 
of it, be an honest man; work your way; aud treat your 
wife as I have treated mine.” * 

I was quite enthralled by the solemn, earnest man- 
ner with which poor Felew related this incident, so 
different from the tone he adopted in dealing out his 
romantic narration. It would have been cruel to have 
made any remark ; but it w^as quite evident to me that 
my friend, in spite of the impressive parting words of 
his father, was for a time at least utterly demoralised; 
and it seemed equally evident that he allowed his 
Eastern wife to hang like a millstone round his neck. 
Instead of endeavouring to fashion the material lie had 
so inconsiderately taken charge of, he confessed that he 
allowed his wdiole mode of existence to he infiucnced by 
her Syrian prejudices and habits. His father, be said^ 
had left a small property on which they were living. I 
ventured to inquire how it w'ag that what was insuffi- 
cient for the old couple proved enough for tJtem f and a 
scarlet blush told me that the capital was going, 

Ido not like to reveal the mysteries of the harem; 
but as I was introduced to Sitt Felew* who made tea in 
a very English way (though she called it ‘ s/w/i *), it may 
bo saia without impropriety that she was a real Eastern 
beauty, and a very amiable person. To all appearance, 
however, she was miglitily unfitted to be the wife of my 
vacillating friend. Weak herself, she encouraged weak- 
ness in him; and if the truth niust be told, however 
unwilling 1 may be to mar the efihot of previous senti^ 
mental revelations, ttie dreadAil period of recrimination 
had at length arrived. After tea, this unfortuhite 
couple, with true Eastern want of tact, began to disbuss 
their affairs, and to engage in a kind of matrimonial 
duello. 1 &lt desperately uneasy, and wanted several 
times to go; but Abraham implored me to stay; and 
under cover of Ms wifb's altobst total ignorance of 
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, J?ingll8h, beseeched my sympathy in very i^K^saic terms. 
Eaets were at length too eloquent against him \ and he 
was obliged to admit that he had foolishly n^rried 
a very pretty, good-hearted creature, who was pas- 
sionately fond of him; but whose ignorance, prejudices, 
and want of prudence, rendered her companionship 
perfectly disastrous. He humiliated^himself so far as 
to enter into a revelation of her petty expenses, wluch 
too plainly proved that she was fast ruining him a 
second time in the tenderest possible way. All this 
became painful to me at length, and I was _ not sorry 
wlien I was permitted to go. The lovely Fatima kissed 
my hand respectfully as 1 left the room, and called out 
to Zara (meaning Sarah) to ‘ yiv* a lights* Abraham 
walked with me a little way down the lane, and uneasily 
requested my opinion of lier beauty. 1 felt that this 
w'as his only topic of consolation, and spoke very 
warmly on the subject. He seemed delighted at first, 
but soon grew quite gloomy, and said to me at parting, 
in a very equivocal tone, * Ah, my friend, 1 think she is 
too beautiful to live !’ 

P.S.—i have just got a letter from Pelew, which 
gives me sincere pleasure. He has found a good situa- j 
tioii, and has determined to put Fatima to a nice board- 
ing-school 1 know of, where slie ^ill learn everything 
necessary to make her, atter all, a capital wife. 

A UNIVERSAL CURRENCY. 

f Tl»o fullowiflg observfitionH, by a coi-rcHpondcnt apparently of 
tlio clasB of tourists, may servo oa a iH^ndant to the article iu No. 

on a Universal Chamber of Coinmcicc.] 

Evkuy one who travels on the continent of Europe is 
not a little perplexed and annoyed by the frequent 
changes from one monetary system to another. Thus in 
going from Verviers to Cologne you pass from the franc 
and centime to the thaler and groschen, and if you pro- 
ctjcd from Cologne to Baden, they will give place in 
their turn to the florin and kreutzer. When you arrive 
at Basle, the Swiss franc makes its appearance with 
its subordinate batzeu ; and when you have crossed the 
Simplon, not one, but several additional numismatic 
families present tliemselves to your notice, and court 
your acquaintance. The tourist must not only learn 
all these systems in succession, and be able to recognise 
the coins, and recollect their value at sight, but he has 
to be on his watch to part with all the small coins of 
any one kind which he may have in his possession 
before he enters the territory where anotlier kind 
cornea into use. And it is not only trouble but loss 
which is the result of the diversity; for in the ex- 
changes which take place so often in the course of an 
excursion, the traveller, often quite unconsciously, pays 
a liberal per-centage on each transaction. 

Now why should these inconveniences be unneces- 
sarily i>erpetuated? Why should there not be one 
monetary system, common to the whole of Christendom, 
European and American? Why should not the traveller 
meet in all civilised countries the same coins he has 
been in the habit of seeing and handling at liome? 
There are many national differouces which are really 
(diuracteristic. Nature, not only physical, but social, is 
prodigal of varieties, and nobody who has a taste for 
anything beyond *the monotonous symmetry of a Dutch 
garden would wish them abolished. The leading Euro- 
pean languages, for instance, though their difference 
is certainly a partial inconvenience, yet have each its 
function which uoue of the others could so well fulfil, 
and their diversity is as natural as that of national 
types of feature. But not so with the case we are con- 
sidering. The difference here is arbitral^ and acci- 
dental, and without exaggerating the goed sense and 
freedom from prejudioe of the European populations, 

. we venture to think that it would be possible to get rid 
of it by common consent 

The advanced portions of our raoe-rrthe * of 
humanity,* as Comte calls them*^have already reaped 
considerable benefits from having inherited or esteb^ 


lished a unity in other things of an analogous kind. 
They use the same system of numeration^ and, with 
some partial exceptions, the same alphabet They have 
derived their common week from Judaism, and their 
month from the Romau Empire; and the oditm iheolo* 
gieim did not prevent the Protestant nations ff(»n 
adopting the Gregorian rectification of the calendar. 
The narrow patriotism that shrinks from sharing any 
advantage with foreigners is so much on the declhiey 
and commerce is so rapidly uniting all the world in the 
bonds of friendly intercourse, that a further step in the 
same direction seems now quite practicable, and a pro- 
posal for a universal currency would be likely to meet 
with a more favourable reception now than at any 
former pt-riod. 

If the (dvilisod world had one common monetary 
system, it would bo as well of course that that system 
should bo the best that coultl be devised. Wo have 
ourselves in these islands an admittedly faulty one, and 
an effort, it is believed, is to be made to amend it. It 
is at present partly duodecimal and partly vicesimal ; 
and it is to be made, what reason audr experience show 
that it ought to be, wholly decimal. But would it not 
be wiser and more liberal, instead of confining ourselves 
to this humble, thougli very rational domestic reform, 
to ask all Christendom to join us iu adopting the most 
convenient system which the most sagacious heads 
could contrive for us ? 

But how could the thing be effected? As all such 
things must for the future be eflected — by the forma- 
tion of a public opinion M'itli respect to it. Let tho 
idea be considered, discussed, and finally accepted by 
the general intellect, and it will be a compa(atively 
easy matter to bring it into practical* o|)eration. Our 
political economists might usefully illustrate the advan- 
tages of a universal currency, and expose the absurdity 
of the present system, or rather absence of system. 
And wliy should not our official diplomatists lend their 
assistance? People ask what service the diplomatic 
bodies do which makes them worth the extravagant 
sums they cost And such storms do they now and 
then stir up, when they put themselves in motion, that 
it sometimes seems doubtful whether their ordinary 
dignified repose is not the attitude which It is most 
desirable they should maintain. But what if they were 
to give a portion of their leisure to this humble and 
unambitious, but most pacific and useful project of 
establishing a universal currency ? To farther it is a 
task wliicli would lie fairly within their province, and 
they are most favourably situated for appreciating and 
explaining its advantages. It would harmonise with 
the deepest and best tendencies of our time, and would 
fall iu with the general movement towards enlarged in- 
ternational sociabilities. It would earn the cordial gra- 
titude of the whole race of tourists, whose name will 
soon be Legion ; and would probably win for those who 
would promote its adoption the same sort of popular 
admiration and approval which has so dejprv^ly at- 
tended another enlightened and progressive idea to 
which our time has given birth — that, namely, of an 
Industrial Exhibition of all Nations. - ^ 



LOST MUSICAL TASTK OF £MGLXNi>. 


There is Ruflieient evidence, upon the face of wW has 
Burvived gjf tho minute history of past times, to show that 
a degree of proficiency iu musioal science existed two or 
three centuries a^o amongst tho people of rids country 
of which nothing in the manners and bustomii of the pre- 
sent day could afford us any idea. Of what use, for 
instance, now, would b© a violin or guiiar, susi^nded on 
the wall of a barber’s shop, for the purpose of assuaging 
the impatience of expecting oustomers ? ; . . . Again we 
find, from the meagre domestic revelations of that period, 
that the musio^books were, in 41 fbmiUes of any considera- 
tion, wont to be introduced as a matter of course, after 
Slipper for instanfte, vrifloh iWi was an eSriy meal ; and 
that any mdiridual wotUd imputation of 

defiojout breeding whd Was not able to trice a part in a 
madrigal or roundelay At sight. The traces of th& state of 
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general iniiffical f^rofloicnoy neom to survive still in the 
pRrtifss of glee singers yet to bo found in the nortUern 
couiifics of England. AVo have ourselves had many curious 
thoughts on hearing the sound of sacred music, in wcll- 
snslaiiied parts, issuing, on Sunday evenings, from the 
i various lioiisoa of piihlio entertainment in the inanufaotur- 
j iiig towns of tlie north. Most persons will consider the 
! place of meeting for these humble reunions os ill selected 
I ^the time and subject of their harmony considered ; but 
all will join in regretting that such recreations, in htiing 
places and appropriate seasons, are not universal through- 
out the country. — Cocks's 'Musical JMiscellanjf, 

A HINT TO MUSICIANS. 

See the elTeot of a long piece of music at a public con- 
cert. The orchestra are breathless with attention, jumping 
into major and minor keys, executing fugues, and fiddling 
with the most ecstatic precision. In the midst of alt this 
wonderful science tlie audience arc gaping, lolling, talking, 
Staring about, and half devoured with On n sudden 

there springs ,up a lively little air, expressive of some 
natural feeling, though in j>oiut of science not worth a 
halfpenny. The audience all spring up, every head nods, 
every foot beats tiino, and every heart also ; a universal 
smile breaks out in every face; the carriage is not ordered; 
and every one agrees that iniisio is the itiost delightful, 
rational entertainment that the human mind can ]KissibIy 
eitioy. In the same manner tlie astonishing execution of 
Borne great singers has in it very little of the beautiful : 
it is mere <liniculty overcome, like rope-dancing and 
tufhliHng; and such difiicultics ovcr<‘ome, as I have hefoni 
said, do inof excite the feelings of the beautiful, but the 
wonderful. — ShtWi's Etcmeniary Skeiehn of Moral 
Philosophy, 

califoukian chances. 

‘ Wh|it luck hg.ve you had at the mines?* ‘Darned 
little ; wc made jist enough to pay our way along the 
road.* * What chance do you think well liavo?’ ‘ Well, 
I guess you’ll have chames enough, but darned few sartuin- 
ties. Unless you keep your eyes skinned, and slceji without 
winking, they’ll steal the very nose oft’ your face.’ ‘ Ilow 
are they off for provender for the horses ?’ ‘ There ain’t a 
blade of grass in' the whole darned country. If it wam’t 
that this horo tarnal critter of mine immaged to live upon 
acorns and rottonstoue, I guess as how he’d a been a 
gonner some weeks ago. Put don't let this smr slnmyers^ 
for tlmni's mountains of (fontd if ye can only pet at it. Good- 
night, my trumps, I wish you luck !’ — Pyan's Personal Ad" 
verdures, 

THE FIRST NECESSARY OF LIFE. 

Potatoes contain 75 per cent, (by w’eight), and turnips 
no less than HO per cent., of water ; w hich exidains, by 
the way, the small inclination of turnip-fed cattle and sheep 
for driiik. A beefsteak, strongly pressed bctw'een blottiiig- 
paper, yields nearly four-fifths of its weight of water. Of 
the human frame (bones included) only about one-fourth 
is solid matter (chiefly carbon and nitrogen); the rest is 
water. If a man weighing 10 stone were squeezed fiat under 
a hydraulic press, 7^ stone of water w'ould run out, and only 
2.J atone of ary residue would remain. A man is therefore, 


fable, whioh^aited patiently till he saw the elephant and 
rhinoceros fighting, and then carried off both at ono stoo])! 
Sorne^fossil bones were found in the same plttqe as tlic 
eggs;''but the Bourbon editor says that he will leave it to 
the pupils of the great Cuvier to decide to what animal 
they belong. If they should prove to be the bones of a 
bird of size oorrC^Kindlng to the egg.s, the discovery w ill 
indeed be an extraordinary one.— Englishman, 


LONG AGO. 

Thrkk was a tree, an aged tree, 

Tliat once 1 loved to climb, 

And, throned upon its branches three, 

To rock ihcin all Ibc time ; 

To Iftuah and shout,, devoid of fears. 

And swiiiK me to and frc)— 
lint Hh ! ’iwas in my childish years, 

Tliat ftassed so long ago ! 

I’vo led a merry troop of boys. 

Through tangled woods and lanes— 

Too boisterous in our reckless noise 
To heed the bramblc-palns. 

Wo never cared for garments torn. 

An hour the rent wwuld sew ; 

And w'e'd no time to stay and mourn 
In childliood long ago! 

I've elimheit the rocks, and leapt about 
Prom jutting stiinC to stone, 

And h(M?ded not the warning bhout. 

Nor marked its earnest tone: 

Per pride could conquer danger then, 

A fid joy o'ermoster wo — 

And thus I dared the deeds of men, 

In boyhood long ago ’ 

Tlicrc's not a brook I have not leapt, 

Anear my n.ative town— 

Nor Meld nor hill where man has fitept, 

I have nut \vimdered down : 

And these as freshly haunt ino still, 

And Ktill their forms 1 know— 

The brook, the lield, the high-licakcd bill, 

Tliat charmed me long ago ! . 

I often think tlio early days 
W"ero fairy days to me ; 

That childlKKiii feels enchanted riiya 
Which manhood cimiiot see ; 

For rm-cs and years together conic, 

In one entangled Mow, 

And atigcl-voiccH all are dumb 
That soothed us long ago. 

.So long ago, the distant past 
lb like a ploasaut dmiTn, 

But on the future still is inist 
Its warm and sunny glenm : 

A gleam of sunshine over bright 
To eVicer tlie path below. 

And wake anew the truthful light 
That led us long ago ! 

Cjiahlics Wrr.TON, 


(5hemioaliy speaking, 45 lbs. of carbon and nitrocen diftused 
throngh 5^ j^ilfuls of water. , Berzelius, indeea, in record- 
ing the factjijustly remarks that • the living organism is to 
be regarded as a mass diffuted in water;’ and iialton, by a 
series of exfidriments tried in his own person, found that of 
the food with which we daily repair this w’ater-built fabric, 
five sixlhs arc also water. Thus amply does science con- 
firm the popular saying, that water is the ‘ first necessary 
of life.’— lieeTew. 

ENOKHOITS FOSSIL EGGS. * 

! _ We have received Mauritius papers to t|ie 13tli ultimo. 
Tjie * Mauritian ’ mentions, on the authority of a Bourbon 
journal, that a singular discovery has been ihado in Mada- 
Ifssear. b OBsU eggs of an enormous size have been found 
m ™ b®dof a torrent, Tlie shells are ah eighth of an inch 
the circum bf the egg itself is 2 feet 8 
^ round the middle, 
opened contains 8j litres, or about 
: waa to come out of these epgs P Bird' 

: - to ba well acquainted 

" ancient tradition is uniform as to 

enough to carry oflT: 
smaller than the roe of Oriental 


TO CONTBIBUTOBS. 

Our contributorB arc respectfully niquesied for tlie future to eta to 
distinctly, when Bending UB their articles, what degree of origi- 
nality they claim for them, and when it happons that thCHo are 
translated, adapted, or compiled, to append the title of the works 
from which they have been taken. Contributors cannot foil to 
observe that it is imperative on the conductors of this dounml to 
acknowledge such literary borrowings, in order that tliey may 
obtain credit for the mass of really ordinal matter it contains. 
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THE JOY OE GniEF. 


‘ I lioM it true whateVj befall, 

I I foci it ^yhcij I flOiTow luotii; 

I ’Tis better to have loved and l 0 f<t 

I Than never to have loved at all.* 

j —/j* Memorutm. 

I AVn liave all heard of the ‘ idoasurc^s of nurlancholy ’ 

; and the ‘ joy of grief/ and most of ns know from exiie- 
i rieiic(‘ that there is something sootliing and even eapti- 
■ viillng in the indulgence of thoughts that link the living 
! with the cleiul. Numberless poets liave taken mlvsin- 
I tage of this eomnion sentiment, and yet it never grows 
i old. Tennyson gives it forth as freshly and confulcntly 
as if the elder bards had never simg ; ainl his audionee 
listen as admiringly as if they had now heard it for 
the first time. Tlic reason is, that it in original in us 
all. It can no more liecome antiquated than a popular 
ballad or a national air. With great poets it is both .a 
taste and an instinct, and the jierpctual endurance of 
mental agony is merely an affectation of the young, 

I or an extravagance of minds of small calibre. 

Jlomer gives himself up to grief us a true indulgence : 
he would not abate you a sigh or a tear in the enjoy- 
ment of the memory of the loved and lost ; and in tlio 
‘ Odyssey’ he even seems to (joinplaiii of the influence 
of habit in introducing satiety into that, just as it does 
into all other mundane pleasures. Shakspeare consoles 
himself in sorrow with the knowledge that in future 
yeurs it will turn into joy ; and that 

* All those woQs will serve 

Fur sweet (liscounscs in our time to coiue.’ 

Gray, in like manner, makes the one passion borrow 
from the other, till nothing is left of grief but its poetical 
hue: for 

* Sin lies on post misfortune's brow 

Soft rellcction's hand can trace. 

And o’er the check of sorrow thi-ow 
A molanolioly grace.’ 

Burns’s ‘ Address to Mary in Heaven ’ was coniposed, 
as it fe rciwl, with a solemn and impassioned delight ; 
and a host of ottier poets, as well as the author of 
‘ In Memoriam,’ look upon the inomory of the dead as 
something more sweet and joyous than anything life 
can bestow. Thus Byron— 

* Yet bow much less it w'ero to gain, 

Though thou hast left me free, 

Tho loveliest things that still remain 
Than thus roniomber thee ! ' 

Even whon the lost mistress still lives, the feeling is 
the same, for in the words of Bums— 

^ Although thou maun ne’er bo mine. 

Although even hope is denied, 

’Tis sweeter for thoe despairing 
Than aught in tho world boBido/ 


Tho former poet, with less true fficling, idfujcs his con- 
solation in tlie idea that tho lieart ho had lost was once 
his own— I 

* Vos, my adored, but most unking ! 

Though thou wrilt never love aguin, 

To mo 'ti» doubly sweet tu find 

Remembr.'inee of that lovo remain. 

Ves ; 'tis a glorious tboiigUt to me, 

Nor longer shall my soul repincj— 

AVliJiLe'er thou art or o’er shall bo. 

Thou hast bet.ui dearly, solely mine.’ 

To descend to ISIoore, whoso lyrical passion is only 
an affectation, and as incapable of real grief as of refined 

joy- , 

* Ab ! that r eoiild at once forget 
A U— al I that haunts mo bo-- 
And yoL, thou witching girl! and )'ot 
lo die w’oro, swoctor than to let 
Tho loved rctncmbrauco go ! 

No ; if this slighted heart must boh 
I ts faithful pulEKi decay, ; 

Dh let it die rcnieinbering thoe, ! 

And, like the burnt aroma, be ! 

Consumed in sweets aw’jiy ! ’ i 

Some writers rovorso the association of pIoa.suro and ! 
sorrow, and invest with a charaetcr of sadness a natural ' \ 
and obvious enjoyment. Of their number is White, the j i 
natural Instorian of Selborne, a cheerful and amiable j | 
observer, who yet receives from tho aspc(;t of nature i ! 
impressions allied to sadness — 

! i 

* ThcBO, nature’s works, tho ouriovis mind employ, ; 1 

IiiHpiro a soothing melancholy Joy ; ! j 

As fancy warms, a pleasant kind of pain ! j 

Ste‘als o’er the check, and thrills tlic criHjping vein.* j j 

This peculiarity may bo traced, no doubt, to the ; j 
temperament of tlie individual; for some true iioets j! 
give an aspect of joyousness even to the IJying year, | [ 
which impresses so many others with emotions of ; * 
unmingled melancholy. The following Iwautiful piece i j 
by a German writer is pcrhai)s sm/ r/cnem : — i i 

ii 

‘ Like a spirit glorified, 

Tho angel of the year departs ; lays down i j 

* Ills robes once green In spring, 

Or bright with summer’s blue; 

And having done his mission cm the oajih-* 
h'dling ten i-housancl vales with golden corn, 

Orchartls with ro^ fruH, 

And scattering flowers around— 

Ho lingers for a moment in the west, 

With tho declining Buu— sheds over all 
A pleasant Ihrcwdl smile— 

And BO returns to God/ 

In a kindred, though less cheerful spirit, Shakspeare^ 
in one of hi& divine sonnets, arrays old age with the 
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pheaomeua of imture, and thus liuks it more strongly knew by experience the Ossianic ‘ joy of grie^’ and was 
to the hiunan affections— aware tliat 

* That timo of year thou inayeat in mo behold, * * In that Bwoet mood when ploaflant thoughts 

Whcoi yellow leaves, or few, or none, do hang Bring sad thoughts to tho mind/ 

IT{k>u those boughs which stoko against Uio cold 

Bare ruined oholrs where late the swe^ biida sang. jg Ojjy delightful features of tlie subject 

• which present thSmswlve^ Bhad^ and 

Wiich by nnd by black night doth take away, and jKirhaps hallowed and spiritualised by death. He 

Death’s soooad self that seals up all the rest. therefore declared, attd witli the air of a discoverer, 

luiMti^»»tthe giowiiig<)fB.i<!h <iro had already been enunciated in all ages and in 

^ languagcs-that it ia better to luive lost for ever a 
(loiisumed with that wliich it was nourished by. cherished enjoyment than never to have enjoyed at ali. 

This thou porociv'st, which iiinkcs thy love more strong, jt geems to US that there is anotlier and a larger 

To loro that weU wliioli Uion niust to™ on. loug.’ ^he <iuestion, in whidi severe truth coiuts' to 

The connection between the ajfreeahlo nnd the melan- tlie aid of sentiment. _ . , , , 

cJioly may he ferther illustrated by the impressions « uni, m life, as poetry tells ns, is ‘ a ramgletl yarn ; 

convoyed by two of the best and simplest of Wonls- »'«* therefore it must take its character from the pre- 
worth’s pieces. In the little poem, ‘ StPi>ping West- dominant colour. Yctwepitythemanwhohnsspontiiis 
ward,’ the poet is saluted in tliese words, in tlie inter- generously, and has been reduced to povi^rty in 

rogatory form, while walking one evening by the banks bis old ago; considering his lot as far harder than that 
of Loch Katrind^; It is a female voice that six^aks, a bim who liad never imy fortune to lose. Why so? 
soft and gentle one, and the picture before him sccmis ^be latter has hc>en in the gripe of poverty for tlnee- 
to melt away in the golden west. The passing salnta- ecoix-ycdrs-and-ten— only cxchangin^^ it then for the 
tiou is land, eiuiple, and cheerful — nothing more. Wiat death ; while the former, after some sixty yt'ars 

is it, then, that makes us start and thrill ? — ivhat fills ^ enjojmient, is sufiered to escape with ten of inisery. 
OUT eyes with a suddtai softness jis they follow on one bi tins instance our pity is on the wrong side, 

side the vague yet luminous path indicated, and on the allegt^, in defence, that the fall would he iJie 

other the retreating and soon vauisliing figure of the distressing on account of the height; that the 

Highland maid ? contrast between fulness imd deprivation would add 

other little jioem relates still to ii ‘solitary torture to the change : hut this has alreaily been shown 
Highland lass,’ who, as she reaps, is shifdBg to herself to be mi eiror. The fall would be severely felt, the 

a ineWcholy strain individtifd would l>e stunned in proportion to the lieight 

from which he w'as precipitated ; when, by and by, the 
* Oh listen ! for the vale profound consolatory principle we have alluded to would come 

Is overflowing with the soiuul. into play: like Dogberry, he would begin to pride him- 

NonighttagalciMcvc cW .•>!« )<.sso 8 j and US time reconciled him to ln.s 

Mon*, wolcotao noitis to weary bands uow position, or at least made him more and more in- 

Of tnvvollors, in soiTio shady haunt. sensible to its hardships, tlie inoinory of his vanisliotl 

Artjon« Arabian HundH. gn,‘atncss, like the mellow^ed illiiini nation of the heavt.‘Tis ! 

In «fter the sun has set, v-oiiH throw an cvenin;. softness 

Uroakini? tho silonco of tlm w?fts OVCr llis fortunes. 

Among tiiG furthest Orcacloa. But although the general balance of life is in favour 

wm no ono wi mo t shu Bings ? «f. hidividunl-^though ^0 goldcn threads predo- 

Perhaps the iiiaintivc nuiTibcTB How iiiiuat© in liis mingled yarn — -let us not suppose that 

Foroid, unhappy, fai’-oJf things, the other is without his compensations. Existence is 

And battles long ago. not wholly made up of fiction and suffering, hut like- ! 

of o™otion« ’^l^oh these are originahsl or 
Sonic- natural sorrow, loss, <ir pain, altendwl. We say of an acquaintance, ‘ He is a very 

That has bwn, und may bo af?ain ? domestic iijfin ; lie li ves in his family, nnd Jiis whole 

xtn. i , *t. SI *1 1 mind and actions are open to them like a book.’ Yet 

AVbato’er the fchomo, tin* iimidcu sung +i • , „ „ • - * x*a. I » i i. i. ■ 

As if her song could have no ending ; this man, in point of fact, 18 almost a stranger even, in 

I saw her singing at iier w'ork, his hoiiio Circle, llis brain is busy with speculations, 

^id o’or tho siekio bending ; and his heart with dreams, wliich neither wife nor 

knows anytli% about; and in p^ng tliwngl. 
The music in xny heart 1 boro his room, filled With familiar faces and affectionate 

hong after it was heard no more,’ voices, he is more frequently than otherwise far away 

in the past or in the future, and holding communion 
In these two poems the aimple, clait;rful salutaUon and with the distant or the dead. In Uke manner, in a 

the vrild sad song have both the same cffi«t: they course of iioverty and hardship, we see only external 

plunge us in a pleasing melancholy; we carry them drcimistances, ignorant of tliat inner life wfiidi rivea 
away with ns In onr hearts ; and in those p-auses of the the tone and colonr to the history. Hut the very act 
world when we liave timo to listen, we hear their of struggling is in itself a species of enjoyment; and 
echoes welUng up in onr hearts, and perhaps ftUmg onr every h<qio that crosses the mind, every liigh resolvt., 

, • ... *. , every generous sentunent, every lofty aspiration— nay. 

The Sliver hmng of the doud,' however, the close esvery bravo despair— is a gleam (rf happiness that flings 
MnuectonlKitwwn joy nnd sorrow, tlie tendency in the its illumination upon the darkest destiny. All these 
tmmgftttui ^nd to tmgo with melancholy even the are as essentially a portion of human life as the pal- 
mpst agrc^ble objects, and to derive enjoyment from pable events that serve as landmarks of the history; 
the xemembraiMto oi vanished liappiness— all these only and all tliese would have to he computed before wo 

proposition could fairly judge of the prevailing character of the 
witJi fwiicn w© SOI oiiv^ Tuiii/ cftTCcr 

I' lTisbotto^ An enjoyment may temlnate, but it caunot be aaid, 

, ' philosophically, to bo lost; for it is alre^ secur^ 

1 ' 'g^ered in the paat, a«d. has impressed 'in' lines 

w . ^ subject is probably fiiat can never be obliterated/on a certain po^on of 

one vrmoh suggested itself to the poet. He life. The grief wo feel at its termination is another and 
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whol]^ distinct incident^ whicli cannot be fairly esti- 
mated otlierwise than by a comparison with the former 
in point of depth, entireness, and duration. aTlius 
the proposition in question — ^that it is t>etter to have 
enjoyed and been bereft of tlie happiness than never to 
have eiyoyefl at all — ^is as true in philosophy as it is 
beautiful in sentiment. * 

A nobler and grander turn is given to the subject by 
some poets, who extend the sphere under observation 
from this little world to a limitless ftiturity, where those 
who luive sown in tears will reap in joy. These poets 
are the passers-by whom wo meet in our wild and 
tangled path, and who salute us with the words, What^ 
stepping westwardi as they point with a strange, deep, 

I loving,' yearning smile to the luminous pjirt of the 
j! heavens. Of these friendly saluters Sk)uthcy enmes 
; j ne.arcst to the suggestion wo would have extracted — 
I liJitl we dared adventure upon such a theme — ^froin tlic 
j 9iipplcni(*iital speculation we have added to the poetical 
; one ; and with his linps we shall conclude *. — 

! — ‘ Oh, my friend, 

j 'Pliat tliy faith were aa raitie ! that thou couldst bc'*'. 

j Death Btill piwluciiig life, utkI evil atill 

Working; its owti dcBtrucLion ; conldht hohold 
j The HtvifeH and troubles of this trouhkvl world 

! With tho strong eye that bgch the promised day 

! DawFi throiigii this night of tempest ! All things, then, 

I Would lumistor to joy ; then should tliine hmi*t 

i Ik! healed and hiirmonisod, and thou woulJst fetd 

1 God always, everywhere, tiud all in all.’ 

i Tv. 11. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ATTORNEY. 

lUGAMY OR NO lUaAMY ? 

The firm of Flint and Sharp enjoyed, whether deservedly 
or not, when I was connected with it, as it still docs, 
a liigli reputation for keen prjicticc and shnjwd busi- 
ness-manageanent. This kind of professional fame is 
usually far more profitaldo than the drum-and-tnunpet 
variety of tlu) same article ; or at least we found it so ; 
and often, from lilush of morn to far later than dewy 
eve — which natural phenomena, by the way, were only 
eiublcniatically observed by mo during thirty busy 
years in the extinguislmicnt of tlie street lamps at 
dawn, and their rcilluniination at dusk — did 1 and my 
partner incessantly pursue our golden avocations; 
tleferring what are usually CBteeine<3 the pleasures of 
life — its banquets, music, flowers, and lettered case — 
till the toil, and heat, and liurry of the day were ])ast, 
and a calm, luminous evening, unclouded by c?«*e or 
anxiety, had arrived. Tliis conduct may or may not 
have beciU wise; but at all events it daily inereiised 
tho coiiiiectiou and transactions of the firm, and nlti- 
matcly anchored us both very comfortably in tho three 
per cents ;%nd this too, I am bold to say, not without 
our having effected some good in our generation. This 
boast of mine the following passage in the life of a 
disthiguished client — ^known, I am quite sure, by reini- 
tation to most of the readers of tliis Journal, whom our 
cliaracter ibr xiraciical sagacity and professional shrewd- 
ness brought us — will, I tliink, bo admitted to in some 
degree substantiate. 

Our connection was a mercantile rather than an 
aristocratic one, and my surprise was therefore consi- 
derable, when, on looking through the office-blinds to 
ascertain what vdiiclo it was thsit had driven so rapidly 
up to the door, I observed a bandsomely-apiiointed car- 
riage with a coronet emblazoned on the panels, out 
of whicli a tall footman was handing a lady attired in 
deep hut elegimt mourning, and closely veiled. I in- 
stantly withdrew- to my private room, and desired that 
the lady should be inimediately admitted. Greatly was 
my surprise increased when the graceful and still 
youthful visitor withdrew her veil, and ditolosed the 
featotos of die Countess of l^yton, upon whose mild, 
luminous beauty, as rendered by the engraving fhim 


Sir Thomas La^rTence’s picture, I had so frequently 
gazed with mlmiration. That rare and touching beauty 
was clouded now; and an intense expression of anxiety, 
fear — almost terror — gleamed from out tlie troubled 
depths of her flue dark eyes. 

‘The Countess of SoytonI* I half- involuntarily 
exclaimed, as with my very best bow I handed her 
ladyship a cliair. 

‘ Yes ; and you are a partner of this celebrated firm, 
are you not?’ 

I bowed again still more profoundly to this compli- 
ment, anil modestly admitted, that I w-as the Sharj) of 
the firm her hulyship was pleased to entitle ‘ (X>le- 
brated.* 

‘Tlien, Mr Shaip, I have to consult yon profes- 
sionally upon a matter of the utmost — the most vital 
importance to me and mine.’ Her Indyship then, with 
some confusion of manner, as if she did not knoAV 
whether what she w as doing w-as in accordance with 
strict etiquette or not, placed a Think of Englmid not(‘, 
by way of retainer, before me. I puirit back, explain- 
ing what the usage really was, and the countess re- 
placed it in lier j>ursc. 

‘Wc shall l>e ivrond to render your ladyship any 
assistance in our iKjwer,’ I said ; ‘but I understood the 
Messrs Jackson enjoyed tlie confidenco of the house of 
Soy toil?’ 

‘Precisely. Tliey are, so to speak, the hereditary 
solicitors of the family more than of any individual 
member of it ; and therefore, though highly respectfible 
persons, unfit to advise mo in this imriicular matter. 
Besides,’ she added with increasing, tremor ai]^ hesi- 
tation, ‘to deal with, and if possible foil, the individiml 
by whom 1 am perseinited, requires an agent of keener 
sagacity than either of those gentlemen i.:an boast of; 

sharper, more resolut*' men; more you understand 

wiiat I mean ?’ 

‘Perfectly, madam ; and allow mu to sviggest that it 
is probable our interview may be a somewhat prolonged 
one: yonr ladyship's carriage, which may attract atten- 
tion, should bo at once dismissed. The office of tho 
family solicitors is, you are aivaro, not far off; and as 
w-c could not explain to them tlie reason ■which induces 
your ladyship to lionour us with your confidence, it 
will bo as well to avoid any chance of inquiry.’ 

Laily Seyton acquiesced in niy suggestion : tho car- 
riage was ordered liomc, and Mr Flint entering just at 
the time, wo botJi listened wdtli earnesthess and anxiety 
to her communication. It is needless to repeat voi*- 
batim th(; somowdiat prolix, exidamative naTration of 
the countess : tho essential facts were as follows: — 

Tile Countess of Seyton, previous to her first marriiige, 
was Miss Clara Haylcy, second daughter of the Itove- 
rend John Hayley, tho rector of aiiarish in .Devcmsliire. 
She married, lien only nineteen years of age, a Cap- 
tain Gosford. Her Iiusband was ten years older than 
herself, .and, as she discovered after marriagefwas cursed 
with a morose and churlish temper and disjiosition. 
Previous to her acquaintancts ivitli Gosford, she had 
been pitiinate with, almost betrothed to, Mr Arthur 
liingston, a young gentleman (;onnected with the iicer- 
age, and at that tune heir-apparent to the great exjiect- 
ancles and actual pov.c’rty of his father, Sir Arthur 
Kingston. The hauglil.y baronet, tho instant he was 
made aware of tho nature of his son’s intimacy with the 
rector’s daughter, packed the young man off to the con- 
tinent on liis travels. Tlie Reverend John Hayley and 
his beautilul Clara were as prouci as the baronet, and 
extremely indignant that it should be thought either of 
them wished to entrap or delude Arthur Kingston into 
an unequal or ineligible marriage. This feeling of pride 
and resentment aided the success of Mr Go8tbrcI’.s suit, 
and Clara Hayley, like many other rash, high -notioned 
young Ladies, doomed herself to misery, in onler to show 
the world, and Mr Arthur Kingston and iiis l^pud 
father espknally, that she had a spirit. The iinion waa 
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A most unhappy one. One child only, whicJi died in 
its infsnoy, was bom to them ; and after being united 
8omewh/it more than turo years, a separation, vehe- 
mently insisted on by the wife’s father, took place, and 
the unhappily-wedded daughter returned to her parent’s 
roof. Mr Gosford — ^lie had some time before sold out 
of the army— travelled about tlie country in search of 
amusement, and latterly of health (for his unhappy 
cankerous temixir at last aftected and broke dOwn his 
never very robust physical constitution), ocHxtmpanied 
for the twelvemonth preceding his death by a young 
man belonging to the medical pmfession, of the name 
of Cliilton. Mr and Mrs Gosford had been scjHirattd a 
few days lossi than three years, when tlie Imsband died, 
at the village of Swords in IrehiiiJ, and not far distant 
from Dublin. The intelligence waa first eonveyed lo 
the widow by a paragrapli iji tlie ‘ Freeuiaii's Journal,* 
a Dublin newspaper ; and by the following post a letter 
arrived from Mr Chilton, enclosing a ring wdiioh the 
deceased hrul rtiquested should lie sent to liis wife, and 
u note, dictateds just previous to his death-hour, in 
which he expressed regret for the past, and lulniitted 
that ho alone had been to blame for the unhappy sepa- 
ration. A copy of his will, made nearly a twelvemontli 
prcvibusly, was also forwaided, by which he bequeathiMl 
his property, amounting to about tlirt^e liuiidred ])ouiids 
per annum, to a distant relative then re.si<ling in New 
Holland. By a meniorandiiui of a suliscquent date, Mr 
Chilton was to have all the money and other iiersonals 
he might die in acittal possession of, after defraying the 
necessary funeral expenses. This will, Mr Cliilton stated, 
the deceascK^l gentleman liful expressed a wish in his 
last moments to alter, but death haul been tew sudden 
for him to be able to give effect to that good, but too 
long delayed intention. 

It cannot bo supiwsed that the long-before practically 
widowed wife gfrieved much at tlie final breaking of the 
chain which bound her to so ungenial a mate ; but as 
Lady Seyton was entirely silent ujwn the siibiect, our 
supposition can only rest upon the fact, tliat Arthur 
Kingston — who had sometime previously, in consequence^ 
of the death of the Earl of St'yton and his only son, an" 
always weakly child, precedeti a few months by that of 
his own father, the baronet, succeeded to the earldom 
and estiites^ — ^hastened home, on seeing the fumoiincc- 
ment of Gosford*s death in the Dublin paper, from the 
continent, where lie had continued to re.sido since liis 
compelled departure six years before; and so(jn aftew- 
1 wards found his way into Devonshire, and so succcas- 
! fully pressed tlie renewed offer of his liand, that the 
wedding took place slightly within six months after 
the decease of Mr Gosford. Life passed brilliantly and 
happily with the earl and countes-s— do wdiom three 
children (a boy and two girls) were Iwrn — till about 
five months previous to the presemt time, when the 
earl, from bdng caught, when out riding, in a drenching 
shower of ^iii, was attacked by fever, and after an 
acute illness of only two or three days’ duration, ex- 
pired, The present carl was at the time just turned of 
five years of age. 

'fKis blow, we coinprehended from the sudden tears 
wliieh filled the beautiful eyes of the countess as she 
spoke of the corrs decease, was a severe one. Still, the 
grief of wixiowhood must have been greatly assuaged by 
love for her children, and not inconsiderably, after a 
while, we may be sure, by the brilliant position in which 
she was left—as, in addition to being splendidly join- 
tur^, she was appointed by lier husband’s will sole 
llpardlan of the young lord her son. 

, J 'A; tendblc reversti awaited her. Slie was sitting with 
father tlte. rector, and her still unmamed sister, 
the drawing-room of Seyton House, 
to her, signed Edward Chilton, 
demaiwied an immediate and private 
luost important business^ 

; , the name, and immediately 

acceded to the man’s request. He announced,, in a 
brusque, insolent tone and manuerj that Mr Gostbrd 
had died at the time his death was announced to 

her, having then only fallen into a state of syncope, from 
which he . had unexpectedly recovered, and had lived six 
months longer. ‘The tnith is,* jwided Chilton, ‘that, 
chancing the other day to be looking over a “ peerage,” 

I noticid for the first time the date of your marriage 
wdth the late Karl of Seyton, and I have now lo inform 
you that it took place precisely eight days previous to 
Mr Gosford’s death ; that it w'as consequently no mar- 
riage at all; and that your son is no more Earl of 
Seyton than I am.’ 

'niis dreadful announcement, as one might expect, 
completely overcame the countt?s8. She fainted, but 
not till slie had heard and comprehended Cliiltou’s hur- 
ried injunctions to secTecy and silence, lie rang the 
bidl for assistance, and then left the house. The mental 
agony of Lady Seyton on recovering consciousness was 
terrible, aiid she with great difllculty succeeded in con- 
cealing its cause from licr anxious and wondering rcl.a- 
tives. Another interview with Chilton appeared to 
confirm the truth of his story beyond doubt or question. 
He produced a formally-drawTi-up document, signed by 
one Pierce Cimningbam, gravedigger of Swords, wliieli 
set forth that Charles Gosford was buried on tljo 2(>tb 
of June 1832, and that the inscription on his tombstone 
set forth that he had died June. 23d of that year. Also 
a w^ritten uvenncMit of Patrick Mullins of Dublin, that 
he had lettered the stone at the head of tlie grave of 
Charles Gosford in Swords burying -ground in 1832, 
imd that its date w as, as stated by Pierce (bmninglKim, 
June 23, 3832. 

‘Have you copies of those documents?’ asked -^Ir 
Elint. 

‘ Yes : I have brought them wdth me,’ the coimtcss 
replied, and banded them to Mr Elint. ‘ In my terror 
and extremity,* continued her liidyship, ‘ and unguided 
by counsel — for till now I have not dart;cl to speak upon 
the subject tp any person— -I have given this Cliilton, 
at viirious limes, large sums of money: but lie is 

insatiable ; and only yesterday I ciuinot r(?peat 

his audacious proposal : you will find it in this note.’ 

‘ MajTiage ! ’ exclaimed Mr Elint with a burst. He 
had read the note over niy shoulder. ‘The scoundrel!’ 

My w'orthy partner was rather excited. The truth 
was, ho lind a Clara of his own a t home — a dead sister’s 
child, very pretty, just about marriageable, and a good 
deal resembling, iis he told me afterwards, our new and 
interesting clituit. 

‘I w'ould die a thousand deaths rather,’ resumed 
Lady Seyton in a low, tremulous voice, as she let fall 
her veil. ‘ Can there,’ she added in a still fainter voice, 

‘ be anything done — anything’ 

‘ That dtspends entirely,’ interrupteil Mr I^iiit, ‘ upon 
wiicther this fine story is or is not a fabrication, got. 
up for the purpose of extorting money. It seems to , 
me, I must say, amazingly like one.’ ! 

‘Do you really think so?’ exclaimed the lady with i 
joyful vehemence. The notion that Chilton was per- | 
Imps imposing on her credulity and fears secmcfl not to ! 
have struck her before. . I 

* Wliat do yon think, Sharp ? * said my partner. j 

I hesitated to give an opinion, as I did not share in 
the hope entertained liy Elint. Detection w^as so cer- 
tain, that 1 doubted if so cunning a person as Chilton 
appeared to be would hkvc ventured on a fraud so 
severely punishable. * Suppose,’ 1 said, avoiding an 
answer, * as this note appoints an interview at three 
o’clock to-day at Seyton House, we meet him there 
instead of your ladyship ? A little talk with the fellow 
might he serviceable.* 

Lady Seyton eagerly agreed to this proposal; and it 
arranged that we should lie at Seyton House half 
jlifhour bdcire tho appointed time, in readiness for the 
geiitlcman. Lady &yt(m IcR ia a liackra^? coach, 
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somewhat relieved, I thought, by having confided the 
oppressive secret to us, and with a nascent hope slightly 
Hushing her pale, dejected countenance. a 

U'lie firm of Flint and Sharp had then afong con- 
ferenco together, during which the lady’s statement and 
Mr OJiilton’s documents were, the re»idcr may be sure, 
very minutely conned over, analysedt and commented 
upon. Fintdly, it was resolved tliat if the approaching 
interview, the manner of which we agreed upon, did 
not x>rovo satisfactory, Mr Flint should immediately 
procmi to Ireland, and personally ascertain the truth 
or falsehood of the facts alleged by Chilton. 

‘ Mr Chilton is announced,’ said I^ady Seyton, hur- 
riedly entering the library in Grosvenor Square, wheie 
Mr Fliut ami myself were seated. ‘I need not be 
present, I think you said ? ’ she addetl in great tremor. 

* Certipnly not, miulam,’ I replied. ‘ We shall do 
better alone.’ 

She retired instantly. Flint rose and stationed 
himself (!lose by the door. Presently a sounding, con- 
fident step was heard along the passage, the library 
door swung back on its noiseless hinges, and in stalked 
a man of apxwently about thirty-five years of age, 
tall, gtiutecd, and soldier-looking. He stjirted buck 
on seeing me, recognising, I perceived, my vocation 
at a glance. 

‘Ilow is this?’ ho exclaimed. ‘I expected* 

‘ Pile Countess of Styton. True ; but her lailysliip 
has deputed mo to confer witli you on the business 
mentioned in your note.’ 

‘ I shall have nothing to say to you,’ lie replied ' 
abruptly, and turned to leave the room. Mr Flint had 
shut, and was standing with his back to the door. . 

‘ You can’t go,’ he said in his coollest manner. ‘ Tlie 
police are within call.’ 

* The police! What the devil do you mean?* cried 
(!hiltou angi’ily; hut, spite of his as.siirance, visibly 
t rembling beneath Flint’s searching, half-sneering look. 

* Nothing very remarkable,* replied that gentleman, 

‘ or unusmd in gur profession. Come, sit down; wc are 
lawyers ; you arc a man of business, we know. I dare- 
say we shall soon understand each other.* 

Mr Cliilton sat down, and moodily nw-'nited wimt w'as 
next to come. 

‘ Y'ou arc aware,’ said Mr Flint, * that you have 
rendered yourself liable to transportation ? ’ 

‘ Wlvat ! ’ exclaimed Chilton, Hashing crimson, and 
start ing to his feet. * What 1 * 

‘To transportation,’ continued my imperturbable 
partner, ‘ for seven, ten, fourteen years, or for life, at 
Die discretion of the judge; but considering the fi*e- 
queucy of the crime of late, I should say there is a 
strong probahiUty that yon will lie a lifer V 

* Wliiit devil’s gibberish is this?’ cxclairnod Chilton, 

frightened, but still fierce. ‘ 1 can prove evcTything I 
have said. Mr Gosford, I tell you*^ 

‘ Well, well,’ interrupted Mr Flint; ‘put it in that 
light how you please; turn it whicli way you will; it’s 
like the key in Blue Beard, which I daresay you have 
read of ; rub it out on one side, and up it comes on the 
(jiher. Say, by way of argument, that you have not 
obtaiiu'd money 'by unfounded threats— a crime which 
the law holds tantamount to highway robbery. Yon 
have in that case obuined money for comiiromising a 
felony — tliat of polygamy. An awful position, my good 
sir, choose which you will.’ 

lltterly chopfallen was the lately ttiumxfimnt man ; 
but he specxlily rallied. 

‘I care not,’ he at length said, ‘Punish me you 
may; but the jiridc of this Bbam countess and the sham 
carl will be brought low. And I tell you once for 
all,’ he added, rising at the same time, and speaking 
in ringing, wrathful tones, * that I defy you, and w'iU 
cither be handsomely remunerated for silence, or I will 
at once inform the Honourable James Kingston tliat 
he is the true Ewl of Seytbii,’ 


‘ And I tell yot/,’ retorted Flint, * that if you attempt 
to leave this room, I will give you into custody at once, 
and transport .you, whatever may be the consequence^ 
to others. Come, come, let us have no more nonsense* 
or bluster. We have strong reasons for believing that 
the story by whicli you have been extorting money is a 
fiibrication. If it lie so, rely u})on it wo shall detect 
and xmnish you. Your only safe course is to make a 
cletiu breast of it whilst there is yet time. Out with it, 
man, at once, and you shall go Scot-free ; nay, have a 
few score pouud.s more — say a hundred. Be wise in 
time, I ttounsel you.* 

Chilton hesitated ; his w’hite lij^s quivered, Tliero 
was sometliing to reveal. 

* I cannot,* he muttered, after a considerable pause. 

‘ There is nothing to disclose.* 

‘ You wdll not ! Then your fate be on your own 
bead. I have done with you.’ 

It was now my turn. ‘ (,\wne, come,’ I said, ‘ it is 
useless urging this man further. How much do you 
cxi)ect ? The insolent i>roposal cont^ned in your note 
is, you well know, out of the question. How much 
tnoney do you exiK*ct for keeping this wretched affair 
secret? State your terms at once.* 

‘ A thousand per annum, * was tlie reply, ‘ and the 
first year down.’ 

‘ Modest, upon my word ! But I suppose we must 
comijly.’ I wrote out an agreement. ‘ Will you sign 
this ? ’ 

He run it over. ‘ Yes ; Lady Seyton, as she calls 
herself, will take care it never sees the light’ 

. 1 withdrew, and in two or three minutes ^jptunied 
with a cheque. ‘ Her ladyship has no i^resent cash at 
the banker’s,’ 1 said, ‘ and is obliged to post-date this 
cheque iNvelve days.’ 

The rascal grumbled a good deal ; but as there was 
no help for it, he took the secxirity, signed the agree- 
nient, anti walked ofi'. 

‘ A swt5Ct nut that for the devil to crack,’ observed 
Mr Flint, looking savagely after liim. ‘lam in hopes 
we shall trounce him yet, bravely as he carries it. 
The cheque of course is not payable to order or 
bearer?’ 

‘ Certainly not; mid before twelve days are past, you 
will have returned from Ireland. The agreement may 
be, I thought, of use wdth Cunningham or Mullins. If 
they have been conspiring together, they will scarcely 
admire tlie light in which you can place the afrango- 
raent, as affording proof that he means to keep the 
lion’s share of the reward to liimself.* 

‘ Exactly. At all events we shall get at the truth, 
whatever it lx*.’ 

nie 6.aine evening Mr IHint started for Dublin vifi 
Holyhead. 

I m;eived in due course a letter from him datcil the 
day after his arrival there. It was anything but a satis- 
factory one. The date on the grave-stefte had been 
truly represented, and Mullins who erccUxl it was a 
highly resi>ectable man. Flint liad also seen the grave- 
digger, but could make nothing out of him. Tlwire 
was no regulaf^rogister of deaths kept in Swbi^ls except 
that belonging to Cunningham ; the minister who 
buried Gosford, and wlio lived at that time In Dublin, 
had been dead some time. This was disheartening and 
melancholy enough ; and, ns if to give our Unfortunate 
client the roTy/> -^e-^rarw, Mr Jackson junior marched 
into the office just after I had read it, to say that, 
having lieen rciferred by Lady Seytoa to us for <jxplana- 
tions with resiiect to a statem^t. made by a Mr 
Edward Chilton to the Honoumble James Kingsttm, 
for wliora they, the Messrs were now acting, 

by which it aiipeurcd that the said ’’Honourable James 
Kingston was, in fact, the true Earl of Seyton, he, Mr 
Jackson junior, woidd be happy to hear what I had 
to say ui)bn the subject I It needed but this. Chiltdn 
had, as 1 feared he would, after finding wo had boen 
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consulted, sold his secret, doubtless advantageously, to 
the heir-at-law. There was •still, however, a chanco 
that something favourable might turn up, and as I had 
^^10 notion of throwing that chance away, I carelessly 
replied that wo had reason to believe Chilton’s story 
was a malicious fabrication, and that wo should of 
course throw on them tlie onus of judicial proof that 
Gosford was still iilive when the late earl’s marriage 
was solemnised. Finally, however, to please Mr Jack- 
I son, who professed to lie very anxious, for tlie lady’s 
sake, to avoid unnecessary eclat, and to arrange tlie 
nlfair as quietly as possible, I agreed to meet him at 
Lady Soyton’s in four days from that time, and hear 
the evidence upon whidi he relied. This could not at 
all events render our position worse ; and it waS mean- 
while agreed that the matter should be kept as far as 
possible profoundly secret. 

Tliree days passed without any further tidings from 
Mr Flint, and I veliemently feared that his journey 
had proved a fruitless one, wlien, on the evening fire- 
vious to the daj: appointed for the conference at 
Seyton House, a Imekney coach drove rapidly up to 
tlie office door, and out poppcjd Mr Flint, followctl by 
two strangers, whom lie very wat;<jhfully escorh.'d into 
the house. ‘ Mr Fatri(!k Mullins and Mr j^ierce Cun- 
ningham,’ said iFlint as ho shook hands with me in a 
way wliich, in conjunction with the merry sparkle of 
his eyes, md the hoistcroiia lone of hJs voice, assured 
me all ivas right. ‘ Mr Pierce Cunningham will sleep 
hOKi to-night,’ he addc?d j ‘ so Collins had better engage 
a bed out.’ 

Cuniyjigham, an ill-looking lout of a fellow, muttered 
that he chose ‘ to sleep at a tavern.’ 

‘Not if I know it, rny line fellow,’ rejoined Mr Flint, 

‘ You moan well, I daresay ; but I cannot lose sight of 
you for all that. You either sleep here or at a station- 
house.’ 

nie man stared with suriirise and alarm ; but know- 1 
ing refusal or resistHUce to bo hopeless, sullenly assented 
to the arrangement, and withdrew to the room ap- 
pointed for him, vigilantly guarded. For Mr Mullins 
we engaged a bed jat a neighbouring tavern. 

Mr Flint’s mission had been skilfully and success- 
fully accomplished. H<j was convinced, by the sullen 
confusion of manner manifested by Cunningham, that 
some villanous agency had been at work, and he again 
waited on Mullins the stone-cutter. ‘ Wio gave you 
the order for the grave-stone ?’ ho ask(;d. Mr Mullins 
referred to his hook, and answered that he received it 
by letter. ‘Had. he got that letter?’ ‘Very likely,’ 
he replied, ‘ as ho seldom destroyed business papers of 
any kind.’ ‘A search was instituted, and finally this 
letter,* said Mr Flint, ‘ wo^tli an earl’s coronet, torn 
and dirty as it is, turned up.’ This invaluablo docu- 
ment, wliich boro the London post-date of June 23, 

1 832, ran as follows : — 

* AvutusKA Hotkl, Haymaiikist, Loxdon, June 23 , laiS. 

‘ S^Jiii—please to erect a plain tombstone at the head 
of Charles Gosford, Esquire’s grave, who died a few 
months since at Swords, aged thirty-tw> years. Tliis 
is aU tl\at need be inscribed upon it. You are referred 
to Mr Guinness of Sackville Street, Dublin, for pay- 
ment. Your obedient ^rvant, 

Edwaicd Chilton/ 

VYou continued Flint, *the fellow had inad- 
vei^ntly left out the date of Gosford’s death, merely 
stating it occur^ a few months previous)^ ; and Mul- 
liiia concluded that, in entering the order in his day^ 

other coidoundcd the 

jnth iSiy ® I ^ain^ou^CuMiuS 

promise.*! and tlire^, at last got 
the trutih to rascal. It was this : CMtom who 

CJapc, where he had 
resided about two months 


ago, having some business to settle in Dublin, went 
over there, and one day visited Swords, road the 
inscri^ition on Charles Gosford’s grave-stone, and imme- 
diately BC^ght out the gravedigger, and ask^ liim if ho 
hod any record of that gentleman’s burial. Cunning- 
ham said he hadf and produced his book, by which it 
appeared that it took place December 24, 1831. “ Tha t 
cannot he,” remarked CMlton, and he referred to the 
head-stone, Cunningham said he had noticed the mis- 
take a few days after it was erected ; but thinking it 
of no consequence, and never having, that he knew of, 
awm Mr Mullins since, he hatl said, and indeed thought, 
nothing about it. To conclude the .story — Chilton ulti- 
mately, by payment of ten pounds down, and liberal 
promises for the future, prevailed upon the gi*avc- 
digger to lend himself to tlie infamous device the sight 
of the grave-stone had suggested to his fertile., unscru- 
pulous brain.* 

Tliis was indccMl a glorious success, and the firm of 
Flint and Sharp drank the CouiJtess of Seyton’s liealth 
that evening with great cntliusiasm, and gleefully 
‘ thought of the morrow.’ 

We found the drawing-room of Seyton House occu- 
pied by tlie Honourable James Kingston, liis solicitors 
the Messrs Jackson, Lady Si^yton, and her lather aud 
sister, to whom she liad at length disclosed the source of 
lier disquietude. Tlie children were leaving the apart- 
ment as we entered it, and the grief- dimmed eyes oC 
the countess rested sadly upon her bright-eyed hoy 
as ho slowly withdrew with h.is sisters. That look 
changed to one of wild surprise as it encountered Mr 
Flint’s shining, good-hmnoured comitenance. I was 
more composed and reserved than my partner, though 
feeling as vividly as ho did the satiafaction of being 
I able not only to dispel Lady Seyton’s anguish, but to 
I extinguish the exultation, and trample on the hopes, 
of the Honourable James Kingston, a stifij gi'ave, 
middle-qged piece of hypocriticid propriety, wlm was 
surveying fWmi out the comers of his afiectcdly-iin- 
obaervant eyes the furniture and decorations of the 
splendid apartment, and hugging himself with tlui 
thought that till that was his I Business was imme- 
diately procc*eded with, Chilton was called in. He 
repeated his former story verbatim, and wdth much 
fiiicncy and confidence. Ho ton placed in the hands 
of Jackson senior the vouchers signed by Cunningham 
and Mullins. Tlie transient light faded from Lady 
Seyton’s countciumce as slie tum(^ desiiairingly, almost 
accusingly, towards us. 

‘ Wliat answer have you to make to this gentlcimin’s 
statemtmt, thus corroborated?' demand^ Jackson 
senior. 

‘Quite a remarkable one,' replied Mr Flint, as he 
rang the bell. ‘ Desire the gentlemen in the library to 
step up,’ he added to the footman who answei'cd tlie 
summons. In about three minutes in marched Cun- 
ningham and Mullins, followed by two police officers. 
An irrepressible cxcla^tion of terror escaped Chilton, 
which was immediately echoed by Mr Flint’s direction 
to to iioUce, as he pointed towards the tremblii^ 
caitiff: ‘ That is your man: secure Ifim.* 

A storm of exclamations, question^ remonstrances, 
instantly broke forth, and it was several minutes before 
attention could be obtamed for the statements of our 
two Irish witnesses and to reading of to happily- 
fomid letter. Hie effect of the evidence odducd^ was 
decisive, electrical. Lady Seyton, as foil si^ificance 
flashed upon her, screamed with convulsive joy, and I 
tliought must have fainted firom excess of emotion. 
The Reverend John Hayfoy returned audible thanks 
ill a voice quivering witj^rapture,^ and Mu|s 

iVithrtheir mofoeFs kii^s. Iji fw a ibw 

minutes bewilderment, tapttir^ Flint ^rsisted 
to his djdhg day that likdy Seyton threw her arms 
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round his neck, and kissed his* bald old forehead. 
This, however, I cannot personally vouch for, as my 
attention was engaged at the moment by the aHverse 
claimant, the Honourable James Kingston, Vho exhi- 
bited one of the most irresistibly comic., wo-begone, 
hud<adaisic;al aspects it is possible Jo conceive. He 
made a hurried and most unclignifled exit, and was 
immediately followed by the discomfited ‘family* soli- 
citors. Cliilton was conveyed to a station-house, and 
the next day was fully committed for trial. He was 
convicted at tlie next sessions, and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation ; and the ‘ celebrated ’ firm of 
Flint and Sharp derived considerable lustre, and more 
profit, from this successful stroke of professional dex- 
terity. 


EARLY ENGLISH NATURALISTS. 

THK TiUmSSCANTS— DU ASUMOLE. 

To take a retrospective glance at those men who v/cre 
the pioneers of our advanced state of knowledge as 
regards the animal kingdom, may be an interesting, 
and i)erhaps not altogether an uninstructive aranseraent 
for us of the present da}^ The naturalists and collec- 
tors of th(; olden time — to a few of whom we wish to 
introdiicc tl)e reader — were men wise in their genera- 
tion, altb.ough it is customary now to decry thorn for 
their creduiity. But as they have loft behind them full 
proofs of tlieir zeal, abilities, and industry, and as there 
can bc! no doubt that tlicy were formed mentally and 
physically like ourselves, we may safely conclude that 
it was not their organs of wonder that were greater 
than oiU'fi, but that their means of obtaining informa- 
tif>.n were less. Taking into consideration the limite<i 
geograjdiical extent of tHimmerce, the fables recorded 
and believed under the prestige of the names of the 
groat masters Aristotle and Hiny, the ignorance of 
comparative anatomy, and the strong bias to mix up 
liiituriil history with alchymy, astrology, and the materia 
niedica v/hieh prevailed in those days, we may suppress 
the rifsing sneer at the dragons, grifiins, basilisks, and 
other dire chimeras that we are sure to meet with in 
the writings of the earlier naturalists. And at the 
same time we should remember that at least in one 
instMiice — the dodo — they, by accurately describing 
an animal now extinct, and handing down to us its 
corroboratory liesd and leg, have given rise to many 
interesting speculations of our present imtuniliats re- 
specting not only other compiiratively lecciitly extinct 
animals of which we find the remains, but also witli 
regard to those which, though now denizens of out 
globe, are yet doomed to disappear before tlie expanding 
lowers of mankind as certainly as the trees of the 
X>rimcval forests fall before the axe of the immigrant 
settler. 

The first collection of specimens of natural history 
worthy to be designated a museum ever made in Eng- 
land was accumulated by John Tradescanfc, and ‘ aug- 
mented and preserved together’ by his son, who was 
also named John. Tlielr museum, termed in their day 
Tradcscants’ Ark, contained not only objects of natural 
history, but also.a general collection of curiosities, with 
vegetable substances useful in medicine and the arts. 
The lust items show the highly practical turn of tlie 
Tradeseants’ minds, and how much they were in ad- 
vance of their ago. A museum of a similar desc'ription 
has only very lately been founded in the Royal Gardens 
at Kew, under the auspices of the scientific and prac- 
tical Sir W, J. Hooker. Little is known of tlie Tradee- 
cants— just enough, perhaps, to excite curiosity in some, 
but still suffleierit to eudCar their memories to the re- 
spect and veneratioB of the enthusisastic naturalist, the 
more so if he has a slight tinge of the antiquary in 
his composition. Joiin Tradescant, the father, was by 
birth a Fleming or Hollander, bii 4 by profession a gar- 
dener. Neither the exact period of his first coming to 
t^B country nor that of his death is knownf but by a 


line'*' on the family tombstone, we are led to believe 
that he was in the service of Queou^ Elizabeth as gar- 
dener during the latter part of her reign; and from his 
not being mentioned by Ash mole, who was in troduced 
to the Tradescant family in 1650, we may conclude that 
hedged at a good old ago previous to that date. His 
likeness, engraved by Hollar, represents him as a man 
advanced in years, lie was also for some time in the 
service of J iOrd Treasurer Salisbury and of Lord Wootoii, 
and 8ubsequ(nitly travelled, collecting plants and curio- 
siti(?s, over the greater part of Europe. In 1620 he 
sailed in an expedition sent against the Algerines, wlvich 
gave liini an opportunity of collecting in Barbary .and 
on the shores and islands of the Mediterranean. Vre- 
vioiis to 1629 he setth^d at South Lambeth, where he 
founded Ins museum and botanic garden. John Trades- 
cant, the son, stimulated by a similar zeal for natural 
Mcicnee, Sfiilcd to Virginia, from whence ho returned 
with many new plants and other curiosities. During 
their travels the Tradesc.ants collected au immense 
number of plants, nearly all of whicih they introduced 
to the British Flora ; and con.sc(iuently it has been truly 
said that ‘these able men, by their industry, made it 
manifest (in the very infancy of botanical science) that 
there is scarcely any plant extant in the known world 
that will not, wit\i proper cave, thrive in this kingdom.’ 
Undoubtedly the energy and perseverance of the Trades- 
i cants is worthy of all Limmendation. The eastern parts 
of Europe, wJujre tlie father collected the most of his 
new plants, were very ditlicult of access at that time ; 
and Virginia, where the son collected, was then a howl- 
ing >vUderncs8, peopled by the cruel and savage tribes 
of the Red Indian. Many plants were justlg distin- 
guished by their names ; but the improved classificatioa 
of Liimfcus retulcrcd these titles obsolete. The great 
Swedish naturalist, however, gave to a genus of plants 
— the spiderworts, introduced fronv Virginia by John ; 
the sou— the title of Tt ademtntia, as a W'eU-merited 
token of rcspcc.t for the memory of these enterprising 
men. 

In 16.56, some years after the death of his father, j 
John, tlie SOM and ‘ survivor,’ published a catalogue of j 
the contents of Ins museum and botanic garden, entitled, | 
‘ Mu 80 Buni Tradescantianum, or a Collection of Rxritios 
Freserved at South Lambeth, necr London, by John 
Tradescant.’ This work is embellished with two prints, 
respectively representidg the father and son— eagerly 
sought after by collectors, the book being very rare. It 
oi>ens, according to a prevailing custom of that day, 
with two anagrams, one in Latin, tlie other in English, 

* On John Tradesnmt, Deceased,* followed by two more 
of a Bimilar descriiition, addressed ‘To John Trades- 
cant the Younger, surviving.’ As a speeijnen of these 
anagrams may not be uninteresting to the reader, we 
subjoin the Englisli one, on John the father : — 

‘ ox .10UN THAllKBrANT, JjECKASHiD. 

AN'AUKA^J. 

Jlihu.Triukscaute ’ 

lliul inoeeiit art«H. 

Can honest art die '* 

ArteH cannot die. 

Nov coui'ts nor shoperafts were thino arts, but thoiso 
Which Adam studied ere lie did transgrcRse ; 

The wonders of the ertiuturoa. und to droBse,' 

The world’s great Riirdon. Sure thjp sun iie’re rote 
Nor couched, but bltiKhed to see thy roof cnolpso 
Mom daintioM tlmii his orb. C av death oppress 
Huoh IJoNEST’ A kv as this; or malre it lesR? 

No ; Fame shall still rtcord it, iind exjkwso ' 

Industrious care to all eternity. 

The body umy, and must : Aktus cannot tx 

In his preface Tradescant states, that ‘ about three 
years agoe (by the perawasSon of eoine friends) I was 


* * Both gardiners to the Rose and Lilly Ctucpn.' 

fjuhn Tradescant, the fon, was gardener to Charles L, whoss 
queen, Henrietta, being Frimch, is deiuguated by the lily, as. the 
cmbloxn of that nation ; the row, iii like manner, would ha a^^o- 
able to CtueenEUisabeth. 
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r««olye<l to take a catalogue of those xarities and curio- present day to imagine such a character as Ashmole 
sities which my father had sedulously collected, and in his diary shows himself to have been. To the most 
myself with continued diligence have augmented and consummate zeal and energy for the acquisition of 
hitherto preserved together. They then pressed me useful knowledge, he united all the credulous fancies of 
with that argument ; that the enumeration of these the alchymUt and astrologer. An assiduous collector of 
rarities (being more for variety than any one place antiquities, regardless of exi>enBe, he yet appears all 
i known in Europe could afford) would be an honour to through life to haVe had a keen for what is vulgarly 
i our nation, and a benefit to such ingenious persons as denominated the main chance, and, moreover, to have 
would become further inquirers into the various modes been of a very litigious disposition. Though he com- 
! of nature’s admirable workes and the curious imitators menced to study the sciences of botany and anatomy, 
i thereof.’ the arts of seal-engraving, casting in sand, and gold- 

! Accordingly, Tradescant, assisted by two friends, amitlis’ work, and the Hebrew language at advuiu^cd 
. l>egan to catalogue his rai*itics, but met with consider- periods of life— the latter in his thirty-fifth year — yet 
able difficulties, for he says that : ' Presently thereupon at the same time we find him the dupe of the most 
my onely son dyed, one of my friends fell very sick, and barefaced impostors, listening to * responses * from a 
i the other into a troublous lawsuit;* and at last, when familiar spirit in a * soft voice,’ and being * told in syl- 
I the catalogue was ready, he had to wait ten months for tables the true matter of the Philosophers’ Stone.’ Long 
j the plates, Hollar being engaged all that time before* after he had received his diploma as a physician, he 
I hand ; this, as well as the great number of prints from writes thus ‘ I took early this morning a good dose of 
! Hollar’s burin, shows that he had been well employed, elixir, and hung three spiders about my neck, and they 
The most startling things in this catalogue are an egg drove away the ague : Deo Gratias.’ 

I from Turkey, *gi^n as a dragon’s egg, the beak or head It would have been strange if two such men as 
! of a griffin, two feathers of the pbcctiix tayle, and a claw Tradescant and Ashmole had not become acquainted 
i of the rock.* We find likewise a specimen of the now with each other ; and accordingly we find in the diary 
I extinct dodo, portions of which are ^preserved in the of the latter the following entries 
: ninseums of London, Oxford, and Paris. The quadra- * June 15, 1650. — Myself, my wife, and Dr Wharton 
, pt'ds are classified after the manner of Pliny — with toes, w'ent to visit Mr .John Tredescant* at South Lambeth. 

: without any division of the foot, and with the foot cleft Afat/ 28, 1651. — 1 and my wife tabled tijgeiher this suin- 


in two parts; and further divided into oviporous and rner at Mr Trcdescant’s. 
viviporous. There are * divers sortes of strange fishes,* Tredescant died.’ 
shell creatures, insects, minerals, and outlandish fruits ; This ‘ young John’ wf 


11, 1652. — Young John 


shell creatures, insects, minerals, and outlandish fruits ; This 'young John’ was the ' only son* mentioned by 
the * plyable mazer wood,* which, ‘ beiog warmed in John Tradescant, the compiler of the * Musauiin Tradcs- 
water, \jill work to any form * — doubtless gutta j^rcha I caritianum,’ in the preface to that work ; and conse- 
Dr Montgomery, who received the gold medal for first quently grandson of the John Tradescant who is de- 
bringing this substance before the Society of Arts in scribed in the same work as * deceased.* It is requisite 
1843, describes it almost in the very words of Trades- that this should be here stated, for, owing to there 


Coins, medals, and plants complete the cata- 


having been three Tradescants — ^father, son, and grand- 
son, each named John — considerable error and con- 


I The book concludes with a list of the ' Benefactors * fusion has cre^pt into the works of several distinguislicd 
I to the museum. Here we find the names of King writers respecting which were the two Tradescants 
; Charles, Queen Mary, Archbishop Laud, Sir Kenelme celebrated as botanists and collectors : many stating 
i Digby, Sir Gliristopiicr Hatton, Sir Henry Wooton, erroneously that it was the younger two — a few cor- 
! William Curteeu, Esq., and a number of others. By rectly that it was the elder.f 

I the ftirm * l>enefactor8,* we must not assume that licturniug to Ashmole’s diary, we find some curious 
* Tradescant’s Ark* was a mere vulgar show -place, entries; — 12, 16.59. — Mr Tredescant and his wife 
I where money was taken at the door, similar to soinc told me they had been considering upon whom to bestow 
places now that certainly ought not to be so ; but that their closet of curiosities when they died, and at last bad 
tlie benefactors were persons who liad contributed curio- resolved to give it unto mo. J)ccr. 14.— This afternoon 
sities of various kinds to the museum. The first line they gave their scrivener instructions to draw a deed of 
in the anagriun — * Nor courts nor shofKsrafts were gift of the said closet to me. IG. //or. 30 

thine arts* — favours our forming this condusion. At post merid. — Mr Trdlescant and his wife sealed and dc- 
the same time we have good reason to believe that the livered to me the deed of gift of all his rarities. Jpril 
Tradescants were engaged in business ns nurserymen; 22, 1662. — Mr John Trede.scant died. Jfay 30. — 'J'his 
for Parkinson, in a work produced in 1629, speaking of Easter term I pwiferred a bill in Chancery against Mrs 
fruit-trees, observes that 'the choysest for goodnesse, Tredescant for tliu rarities her husband had settled on 


and rarest for knowledge, are to be had of my very 


Mai/ 18, 1664. — My cause came to a hearing in 


good friend John Tradescante, who hath wonderfully Chancery against Mrs Tredescant.’ 

luboured to obtaine all fhe rarest fruits he can hcare of It is rather startling thus to discover that Ashmole, 

ill any plaeelu Christendome, Turkey, yea, or the whole ■■ ■ ; 

world.* 

Anotbf»r n^rson whose oonneetion with Tradescant different modes of sjwlHng a person's name adopted by 

AUOiner person, wnose connecuon wun XTaaescani; «„d his eontemuoraries. is a ouriens feature of tlmt dav. 


Anotbor nersnn whose oonnoetion with Tradescant * different modes of sjwlHng a person's name adopted by 
AUOiner person, wnpse connection wun ixaaescani bis Ctintemporaries, is a ourieus feature of that day. 

ami his museum renders it necessary, must now be Parkinsou writes Tradescante; we also find in tbo ..of 

introduced to the reader. Elias Ashmole, born at I>icli- burials in Lumbotli Church that tho name of an individKal is 
field ill 1617, of parents in tlie middle class of life, entered as servant of John Tradeskin • and in Flutman's Poems 


introduced to the reader. Elias Ashmole, born at I>icli- burials in Ltimboili Church that tho name of an individKal is 
field ill 1617, of parents in tlie middle class of life, entered ae servant of John Tradfiskin ; and in Flutman's Poems 
•tudied the Uw, and became « apUdtor in the Court of (I"®*'®. ‘h« toitowiog lin« ; 

Chanoei^. He was thrtce married. Having acquired < Thu. John Tnuinkinmnve. our weary eye* 

a qi^uierable fortune by his seeppd wife, Lady Main* By boxing up his now found rarities.* 

Sir^J^n I^nwn^g, who bed , gi,j.Hawkln»,to Ule *Wa)toi’« Cotn#l(!teeiii,le>V 

WMMer Keadjng, he rebnqntehed hli profee- w a note t» the place whore ^WwriOT’epsalM of John Tradmoant, 
Sion, ana devoted himself to study. He wrote several and the ' stransu croaturps colloutcd* by him, erebueousiy makes 
works on chemistry and alchymy, and a History of the W appear that this ‘young John,* the grahdspa, was the iiersmi 
Olider of the Garter. He wa« nnnninfjtd tha nmnn referred to. Mr BUis, in his edition {London, 181/!), and Sir 

wSiS KteWd^ln Ifi^s —f.en -J H"* Wiebolaa, iii a imbiiqiieKt edition, capy Sir f. 6awl.lo»'« 

*" iW0, Md erroneoiM etatainent. Mr Johmfta. in Wa * »l»t«y of lSu«li«h 
SPP-flr, Doctor of Medicine from' the hardening* (Lohdtmy IflSlJ), foUows;ibe wms aulho^^^ Wo may 

in 1669. His diary, preservi^ in thae thefirst edition of Uif ‘.OOtnpleto Angler* wespuhlisbed 
the been welt described his ^ Tho bmialTegtrior of 

Iffo S^MW^lmself Uie m LamBdthChurohgivosVdfttoofhlHidt^ 

SSa tf particulwcs, Purthri' oorrobnratiqii udheopaSAry, thb^h tiiSfbur Brat versos 

I ” difficult for us of the [on iefaafilytbmb^onoaredoolidV^^^ 


in little more than a month after the death of hia friend, 
preferred a bill in Chancery against tliiit friend’s widov. 
Tins, however, as before alluded to, was witli Aihmole 
rather a favourite mode of doing bitaiuess, for, amongst 
others, he had proceedings in Chancery with even hia 
own wife and uncle. According to his own entry in 
the diary, by the deed of gift— for Vhich it does not 
appear that he gave any consideration — he was not to 
come into possession of the rarities until after they, 
Tradescant and his wife, died. Probably on this account 
the cause fell to the ground, for Ashinole does not again 
allude to it. lie and Mrs Tradescant, it seems, also 
became upon good terms; for we find that when the 
great fire of 1G66 was devastating London, Ashniole 
removed several boatloads of books, and other effects, 
froni his chambers in the Temple to Mrs Tradescant’s 
house ns a place of safety; and in I6G1) he mentions 
paying her a visit, in company with Mr Uose the king’s 
gardener. In 1(574 Ashmole came to reside in Lambeth, 
taking up his residence in a house which adjoined that 
of Mrs Tradescant; and three nights afterw^ards he 
tells us that — *• Oct. ,*5, 1674. — This night Mrs Tredcs- 
cant was in danger of being robbed, but most strangely 
prevented. Nov. 26. — Mrs Tredesoant being willing to 
deliver up tlie rarities to me, I carried several of tiiem 
to my Ijouae. Dec. 1. — I began to move tlie rest of the 
rarities to my house at South Lambeth.’ 

Whetlior it was the dread of robbers, the anxiety and 
ex[>en8e of law proceedings, or any other motive, which 
caused Mrs Tradescant to give up the rarities, can now be 
only a matter of conjecture. She and Ashmole continued 
to live in adjoining houses, but were on very unneigh- 
hourly terms. A curious manuscript, preserved in the 
llodleian Collection, contains a * submission, ’ made by 
Mrs Tradescant in 1676, Ixjfore a justice of peace and 
witnesses, to the efiee.t that she liad * rashly and iiiiad> 
visedly spoken false and scandalous words and reports 
against Ashmole.* One of these reports wim— ‘That 
Ashmole had made a door out of his garden into my 
orerhard, by wliich he might come into my house as 
sooiic as the breatli was out of my.biidy, and take away 
ray goods : that the said Mr Ashmole liad forced me to 
deliver up to him my closet of rarities, and that if 1 
hiid not done it, he would liavc cut my throat: that he 
had robbed mo of my closet of rarities, and cheated me 
out of iny estate ; wdiereas, i!i trntli, 1 pressed him to 
receive the said rarities; and wdien he intreated me to 
keep them, I would not luuirken, but forced him to take 
them away, threatening if he did not, 1 wouhJ throw 
ibeiii into the strecte ; and he having at last consented 
to receive thorn, I voluntarily helped to remove some of 
tluMii myselfe : that I caused a great heap of earth and 
rubbish hi be hud again.Ht his garden-wall ; and not- 
withstanding lie admonished me to take it away, I told 
him it should ho there in spite of his teeth.’ 

We must not judge, but certainly our sympathy is 
more with the defeneeless, childless widow, than with 
the rieli and powerful Ashmole, who had by this time 
become a man that even ‘ the king delighted to honour.’ 
It seems to us probable that there was truth in both of 
Mrs Tradescant’s statements — that she was willing to 
give up the rarities, to escape from The annoyances 
which had been used to compel her to do so. This 
unpleasant recital draws to a tragical close. Ashmole, 
in his diary, coolly informs us that — 

* April 4, 1678. flor. BO minutes ante merid . — My W'ife 
told me that Mrs Tradescant vraa found drowned in her 
pond. She was drowned the day before about noon, as 
appeared by^ some circumstances. April 6. — She was 
buried in a vault in Lambeth Churchyard, where her 
husband and her son John had been formerly laid. 
April renipved the pictures from Mrs Trades- 
cant’s house to mine.’ 

These \^re. most probably the family pictures which 
Mrs Tradescant retained to the last. Ashmole subse- 
quently sent them, vith the other rarities^ to Oxford. 
There were seven in all^representiiig John TVadescant 
the elder with fruits, fiowers, Ac.; the same after 


death ; the same, a small three-fourth size ; his wife, 
son, and daughter ; John the youn^,;< in bis garden, 
spade in hand; the same with his wife ; the same with 
his friend Tythespa, with a table and shells before them. 
The word Tythespa is evidently an anagram : who it 
means we are unable to decipher. We have not seen 
these paintings, and therefore cannot speak positively ; 
yet we have reason to suspect that the one described 
ns * after death* is that from whence the print of John 
Tradescant ‘deceased’ was taken by Hollar for the 
Mnsa^um Tradescantianum. Grainger, in his curious 
biography states that he saw a picture at a gentle- 
man's house in Wiltshire not unlike that of the 
‘deceased’ Tradescant, and the inscription was strictly 
applicable to him ; namely — 

* Morliiiis hand alio rpiiini (]iio pater ore tjincKti 
4uairi facile fruerirt tiiiuc (luoquc nocte tiocoti.* 

Those pictures liave been — perhaps still are — ab- 
surdly described at Oxford as Sir John Tradescant's ! 

I scarcely need say that none of the Tradescants was 
ever knightfal. # 

Immediately after the death of her husband, Mrs 
Tradescant* had erected a handsome monument over 
his remains and those of her son and fatber-iu-law, and 
underneath it she was also interred. This curious tomb 
is of the altar-form. On the east end of it was carved, 
ill b.is-relief, the Tradescant arms — three fleur-de-lis, 
empaled witli a lion pa.ssant : on the west, a hydraf 
tearing a human skull: on the south side, ruins of 
Grecian architecture: and on the north, a crocodile, 
shells, and Egyptian pyramids. In 1773 a new leger 
stone — the old one having been broken — was placed upon 
the tmiih by public subscription ; and on tins new leger 
were cut the following verses, which had been intended 
for, but by some unknown cause never placed on, the 
original stime: — 

* Know, stranger, ere thou pass, beneath this stone 
Lie JoiiTi I'radosoant, grand)*ii-o, father, m>m. 

The last died in his spring : the oIIhm' two 

Lived till they liad travelled art and mittire through, 

jtsby their choice collcKjtion may appear, 

Of what is rare in land, in seas, in air : 

Whilst they (as Homer’s liiiid in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one cloM.d Khiit. 

These faiuotiB iiutiiiuarinns that luul boon r 

lioth gardenera to tlic Koho and Lilly Oueon, j 

Transplanted now themBelveH, sleep here j and when I 

Angels shall witli their trumpets w.'ikcn men, ■ 

And lire shall {uirgo tlio world, tliesc lienoo shall rise, 

And change their garden for a paradibU.' | 

Strange to say, these rcs/orers omitted tlie following ! 
words, wiiiidi wi-re on the original stone : r-‘ T’his monu- ! 
ment was erected at the charge of Hester Tradescant, i 
tlic relict of John Tradescant, late deceased, wlio was 
buried on the 25th of April Substituting in their 

Bte-ad — 

‘ Erected llJfia. 

Repaired by Suhsoription, 1773.’ 

This tomb is still in good fircscrvatioi^ Though, 
from tlie stones on wliich the bas-reliefs were sculp- 
tured being of a soft, calcareous nature, the. figures Aro 
nearly obliterated ; yet the Itydra and skull at one eiid, 
and the Tradescant arms at the other, can be distinctly 
traced. i 

Not quite a year after the death of MfS Tradescant, 
Ashmole having obtained a lease, took possession of the 
house formerly occupied by her and her husband's 
family, and there he resided until his jleath. In 1683 he 
presented the Tradescant collection and his own to the 
University of Oxford, a building having been erected 
there for the purpose of contaihmg ihem. This edifice 

5 " ... ^ — - — - — — 

# Mr Loudon, fn his * Rneyclopii^ia of Gardening ' (London, 
1037> P. IIW)), cironcHiusly fitatoi this by Mrs 

Ashmole. 

t It is a swan 'Shaped, wsb^fboied blid, with breasts like a 
woman, a tall like a and: imvcral necks and heads, ths 

l>eakH rcHembllng a vulture’s. ! lijit Huesvel, a learned anthiusry of . 
tho last century, sngg^ts that it Tepr^ntiii envy. Might it not 1>ia : 
iateiidt^forMr Aahmolfl and his bfillri Ghttneei y ? / * 
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undi collection is termed the Ashmolean Museum, * the 
nume of Tradescant being unjustly eunk in that of Ash- 
mole.' The latter part of his diary is but a dismal list 
of the ‘ ills that desh is heir to.' We cannot part with 
him better than quaint old Anthony 4 Wood does in 
his memoir of him in the * Athenm Oxonionscs.’ He says, 
' And now, having almost brought him to his last stage, 
I must take leave to tell the reader that he was the 
greatest virtuoso and curioso that ever was known or 
read of in England before his time. Uxor Solis took up 
its habitation in his breast, and in his bosom the great 
God did abundantly store up the treasures of all sorts of 
wisdom and knowledge. Being accounted famous in 
the faculty of cheniistry, he worthily deserved the title 
of Mercunophihts A njlmis* 

The site of Tradescant's garden was visited in 174» 
by the celebrated Sir W. Watson .and another member 
of the Koval Society and thougli it had for several 
years laiii waste, and the llouec cMnpty and ‘ ruined,' 
there still remained manifest traces of the founder. 
Many exotic plants were still alive, notwithstanding they 
had endured the tvo great frosts of 1729 and 1740. An 
Arbutus, Aristotoebia, and .Uharnnus, were particularly 
I conspicuous from the great size they had attained. The 
i property was subsequently purchased from Ashmolc’.s 
' descendants. Tradescant’s liouse, and the house adjoin- 
ing, where Ashmole lived previous to Mrs Tradescant's 
death, are still standing: though much altered, and well 
plastered and compoed, the roofs and chimneys betray 
the antiquity of these buildings : they are both inha- 
bited. Tradescant's house is now the residence of a 
wealthy London brewer : it is ilegraded by a paltry ap- 
pollatiou, derived most probably from the peculiar form 
of ite ohimney.s, while the name of Tradescant, which 
would have shed a lustre on the building, is in that 
district almost totally unknown. 

Farewell, brave and worthy Tradesc.ant8, sire and 
son ! In our boyhood we chanced to read of you ; since 
then, your innocent occupations have been our pleasing 
pursuits. With all the knowledge tliat later times hath 
given to us, we are yet much more ignorant tlian ye 
now are, TJie grand arcanum is now laid open to you. 
A greater .secret than that which friend Ashinoie sought 
— that Philosophers’ Stone concerning wliicli no doubt 
yo ofttimes quaintly twitted him. Albeit unworthy, to 
me it has been a labour of love to collect and set down 
whatsoever I could find concerning your doings while 
on this earth. May we yet meet, not as in a glass of 
musty records, darkly, but in the glorious sunshine of 
eternal life ! 


A TW15LW.MONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

TMB nax BKASUN— IN THIS MIDST OF LIKK \VK AUK IN DKATH— 
TllK DUNUALOW— I.tFK IN A COUNTRY MOURE — STRIKE OF THE 
OOWLIRS. 

April The heat is now very oppressive — Iher- 

mometcr at 90 degrees in our rixmis aJl day. Having 
been ill, I pfbbahly feel more exhausted by the airless 
warmth around me, from which there is no escaping, 
than 1 should hjive done htwi I not imrted with some of 
the strength that might have ’Initter enabled me to 
resist it. Mr Black’s sick partner has decided on tfiking 
a country-houso near Barrackpoor for tlie remainder 
of the hot weather, which he wishes to he able to go to 
at once, on returning from the gandheads ; and having 
he^ he thinks very likely to suit him, Hder^ 
yrho was deputed to look at it, wished me to aocom- 
her, as a change 1 should benefit by. It was an 
;el(|Mon to listen to her proposal, a greater exertion to 
^decide upon it j and this being done &r me, the greatest 
pf all to get up and dress for the early 
iudisposition was said to prove great 
and the necessity therefore of 
a M We were oppressed with 

wbilo passing tluough the town, ^ gar^ 



den-houses, and the paddy-fields, but once in tlio long 
avenue, we revived. Some of these trees are large and 
fine, appearing to be at home in the soil, but as wc 
went on, the greater part seemed to be growing up 
unkindly. All sorts were planted, and left to take 
their chance, and some have not suited their situa- 
tion ; yet on failing, have not been replaced. Owing 
to a mistake in the directions given to the coachman, 
who had gone on half-^vay the night before with 
a pair of extra horses, wc took n WTong turn, and 
alter travelling a mile over a very nigged road, wc! 
found ourselves at a fine public ghaut at the river-side, 
used ns a batliing-placc. Numbers of women w’^erc re- 
turning from their morning ablutions : close by was a 
small temple, with a crowd of half-naked men about it 
— priests, we supposed, from their assured looks and a 
little silver collar they wore. Near this was a beggar 
squatted on the ground, holding out his hand, demand- 
ing rather than intreating charity. It was all so anvus- 
ing, that w'e did not regret our lost time, and as wo 
drove back to the turn, we had rice-fields to admire, 
the young green shoots just sprouting, and a style of 
idoughiiig to observe described in the ‘ Georgies.’ The 
plough had upright handles, which the man who held 
tlieqi seemed to pull down, that the share might throw 
up the earth before it, spado fashion, time not being 
valuable, nor fresh soil sought after. We passcKl id so 
a pretty green pasture-field, in which some of the snudl 
cattle of the country were grazing : they were about 
the size of the largest of our fallow-deer. We h.ad 
some further tiimble before finding out * the Gnu^e.’ 
Had the owner given his villa an Indian name, the 
taniUiar somid would have reached all ears. Of ‘ the 
Grove * they made sad bungling ; and the wc 

had in making our object out indisposed us, J think, to 
it. Helen very soon decided that it would not suit the 
film. We gave it a fmr trial, for we spent the day 
there — a hot day — having brought our tiffin with us, 
and our books anrl work. I took a long sleep for once, 
and gladly heard, on awakening, that the carriage was 
ready to take us back to Cliowringhcc. The drive 
home in the cool of the evening was pleasant after the 
choking heat of the day. 

SOth . — ^At six o’clock this morning expired one of tlie 
hurra sahibs of Calcutta, an excellent man, >vith whom 
Edward and Caroline hod dined a few days ago. How 
rapid here is the progress of disease ! How little jiower 
does this relaxing climate leave the human frame to 
struggle against it ! In this instance the disease itself— 
diolera— had been subdued r the attack was slight, and 
had been taken in time ; but there was not sufficient 
stamina to stand the shock to a naturally delicate con- 
stitution, It was alyrays said the patient was consump- 
tive ; more likely to live here than at hon^^j, provided 
no accident supervened, but not capable of lingering 
should such a calamity occur. Certainly the sudden- 
ness with whicli people disappear from their place in 
this society— a society so constituted, that every indi- 
vidual conqiosing it is well known — ^rnakes one shrink 
from the familiarity with death that is thus forced 
upon us. We !hay have sat next at dinner, or talked 
on tlie Course with a person to-day Whom we hear of 
as ill to-morrow, dead next day, buried in a few hours. 
If he recover, we have lost him ail the same : he must 
go home, or to the Straits, or to the Cape^ to recover : 
no one ever recovers here. That constant failing sick 
and getting well again, so oemunon in England, never 
liappons here, thou^i, as I have mentioned, the amount 
of deaths in comparison to the population is not greater 
in the East than in London. 1 really believe there is 
less illness, because people take mid se^id for the 
doctor at once, and he is thus generofiy able to prevent 
more mischief unless a cure be impo^ilfie. The therr 
mpmetcr was at 86 degrees this eveni^, wMch I attri- 
bute to a damp fog sending up a steam that affik^ted 
me as I was once affiectod in your conservatory on 
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entering it one liot J uly night, just after tlie plants had constantly wet : two men are for ever dinging water over 
been watered. The house is more bearable just now them — tlie simplest way the operation could l»e done, 
tlian the outward air t it is always kept closely sfcut up 8o here is my theory of tlie conservatory waterings 
till the sun is down ; hut our drive was so oppressive, directly contriidicted I Some delicate persons object to 
I cannot think it wise to persevere at this season in the tatty, as liiu*tful to the chest, fancying the damp 
what arc really miscalled ai^gs. It js the hot wcathca: ; air causes rheumatism, or coughs, or ague ; it gave iis 
to last till the roins^ for a month or more yet. The nothing but good spirits. We laughed more this one 
melancholy event of this day set us all talking of the day tlimi any of us nave done for a month ; and in the 
consequent changes ; and from one thing to another evening, some of us riding, and some of us driving, w.e 
we got upon the bar and its prospects. The highest went down a sluidy Iniie into the park at Barrockpoor, 
income that can at present be made at the Calcutta bar and foiuul it wliere we entered like ti dear old bit of 
is L.7000 per annum. I understand one lawyer makes English scericry, just fit for gix>sica to encamp in. The 
tins ; but it requires bis combination of advantages to thatched huts of tho natives are q\iit;e as picturesque as 
insure it — talents, industry, good licalth, iind long- anytontp, and tlie wild, tbirk-skinned urchins rolling 
standing. Wio can look forward to siicli a position ? about on the groiiml near them filled up the grouping 
We humbly look for half this good fortune by and by, quite correctly. Tho children hei'c are interesting, 
and must exercise our jiatience in the meanwhile. lively little cnsatiiros, far too animated to degenerate 
Mwf 7</t. — Very hot: too much cllspiritod by the into such tamo ehanudera as tho men and women they 
languor thus produced to occupy myself m any way. grow up into, without some cause at work boyond cli- 
Writing I find unpleasant ; no visiting is going forward; mate. One or two of tUeso monkeys called out to us 
we lounge away our mornings wnth a bcxik, which we in English ‘ Good-evening T juid huiiglied at their own’ 
can’t always exert ourselves to read; and wo try to fun as hcmrlily as we did. The river Hoogly is at 
recruit our frames by a drive on a cooler evening than this jiart extremely beautiful, making a fine bold sweeq) 
common. Once or twice I have taken my airing on of some extent. The opposite bank is pretty, the fiu:- 
!i sofii near the window, and found it answer. Eating tory at Serampore, belonging to the Danes, figuring 
is essential at this time : we can all cat, and drink too, among trees at a little distance ; but it is all too flat, 
iced beer, or Wine and water — nice light Erench cbiret, ; Thtj park at Barraclcpoor has been in some degree : 
very iniioli perfumed, I call it, though they laugh at me. rescued from this monotonous levid, and an undulating i 
The offices of the gentlemen in town arc very oppressive surface, such ns nature often exhibits, Inis here been . 
they tell us. I have been revived to-day "by a storm, efiected by art. The trees are of many varieties, fine j 
Kain is jtiat now our greatest luxury ; and wo had of tlieir kind, and well-disposed : riding under their 
plenty, wdth some thimder and lightning, early this shade on t he green turf by the banks of the ri^‘r in the 
morning. I actually walked afterwards in the com- ideasant cool of the evening, I jjsked myself over and 
pound ; but, truth to say, I am hardly up to moving over again whethm* this were India ? And I must let 
much ; even raising the head or the hands is top fa- you into a se(T(‘t about this riding. J was riding on a 
tiguing. 1 never have recovered that fi^ver I " little j)ony sent to mo ior trial by a friend — lluj singing 
M /A.— Think what wo have done — a large party of lady— -as the fittest exercise for one w ho cannot get on , 
us : taken n country-house fifteen miles off 1 And here without some, and has failed in attempts to walk at 
we are established regularly and comfortably at * the this season. 

Hive’ at Tittighur. Arthur, having a few days of Tho governor-gonerars house is by no means worthy 
leisure, is with us, so that there is no drawback to the of such a iiark and pleasure-ground : it is not at all a 
pleasure of the change. All from our house set Out this fine building outside, though said to bo commodious 
morning at half after five : we went a new way through enough within. There are some persons living in it: 
the Cossitollah, where most of the tradespijople live. I did not he.ar who tluy were. The bumi sahib him- 
It w'as crowded at that early hour with busy-looking self is on a progress up tho country. After dinner, not 
passengers, exhibiting among them a variety of colour the least tiretl, we strolled out again, 
such as it is surely unusual to see at once together. 1.2///. — I have not had such a rofreshing sletq) for 
Some Arabs were almost fair, tall, and w^cdl dressed, w^eeks. The air must he cooltu' here. My room is quite 
and proud in their beariug. There w^ere ChiiKvse, witli protectiul from tlie sun too. I w^as able to enjoy an 
their ve^ peculiar eyes, and two long locks of plaited hour in the veranda before dressing, and we can occnjiy 
hair falling from their heads behind, and trailing on, or ourselvt's comfortably all the morning behind the tatties, 
certainly touching, the ground, and curious sleeves to Tliis evening I tried my tattoo or pony again, taking 
their shapeless robes, and pointed turnod-up slippers; another pleasant ride, with a canter on the turf in the 
besides tho ordinary mixture of Mussulmans and IThi- park. After dinner we mountixl to tho roof of the 
doos of all shades and castes — some well clothed, some house; a very inviting place on a fine moonlight night, 
all but naked. NumlKjrs w'cre still sleeping in the with tlie cool t'vening air blowing round it, the noble 
thatched porches outside their huts, often -without a river at our feet, and ovcfliead such a sky!— so puter 
mat beneath them ; while others slumbered peacefully so clear, so brilliant I Wonderfully beautiful are the 
under a znosquito-frame. stars of the eastern sky. The constelhitions arc ftilltn', 

Fresh horses were ready for us at Coxe’s Bungalow, the stars of first magnitude more numerous, and their 
ten miles on ; and after five more, \ve readied our pretty brightness fur more vivid than wc have b<^en accustoiued 
residence about half after seven. I like the ifiace very to witness in the denser atmos])herc of the north*: But 
much indeed. The house is on an admirable plan for it was olT the Cape that the full beauty of thb hoaveus 
this climate — all on one floor, but that floor is raised a shone on tho ‘ night at sea.’ We northerius bftve no 
good way above tlie ground, having a sort of half-sunk true idea of tho splendour of the oonsteilations of the 
storey below, which does for offices. The rooms are in southern hemisphere. I hope you vdlj get the ‘ map of 
a suite, and of good size*-^two of them are indeed very the sky’ I made for you on the voyage* I sent it you 
large. A veranda of some width runs all round, the with the chart of our daily progress, as I think I must 
corners of which are partitioned off as bath-rooms, have mentioned in one of my letters to George. I 
The thermometer is as high here as at Ohowringhee, mai‘k<^l down every star as it fdse upon our horizon, 
hut the air feels much cooler; pr?rhaps from its freer and after the noontide anxiety waa over, the observation 
circidatipii^ and the nearness to the river. We use taken, I used to long for xiight, te ^ 

Uj^tties too (coarse hlindB made of a Idnd of grass — a good way, I assure yoih td l^gttilo ftie tedium of 
matted into a frame of bamboo placed outside the the sea. 

window), throug^i wliich the hot wind blows, cooled in 18<A. — ^There is sbmdtlung very soothing in this couia- 

its passage by evaporatiozl^these tatties being kept try life. Arthur and X tmit out— he to walk> and 1 to : ' f; 
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ride — this morriing very earlyv'l^^^i^^ed of home — Arthur had meroifhlly escaped the cholera! and that 
ita fields, and lanes, and <^reed he would be out on Saturday to stay till Monday 

order to Hve to return to them, W'fnnst get ourselres morning. 

horses, and ride. We sauntered by the banks of the 11 Hi . — 1 have got through many books in my plcascont 

river, much amused by the .variety of country boats solitary hours here. brought a good supply with us, 
working thdr way up to Calcutta against the stroam, for oil the new publications come out regularly. There 
! at about the same rate as we were moving — going to are good libraries m Calcutta, and almost every one has, 
ii market we supposed. And we passed loads of the besides, a private stock, freely lent in all directions. 


; i^tives fast asleep under the trees, lying on a mat with 
a sheet over them. Many were bathing— standing up 
I to their waists in the river, dashing the water with a 
I little brass pot over their heads and shoulders. It is a 
: pity that those of tliem who wear clothes should not 
: give them an occasional purification, for after all the 
; careful washing of their bodies, on goes the old dirty 
I drapery, redolent of cocoa-nut oil in all its impurity. 

; Here and there was a Mussulman kneeling on his mat, 

I and saying his prayers with his face to the rising sun, 

; every now and then touching the earth with his fore- 
; i head. Wliat an appetite wc had for hreakfiist ! I am 
j i ^ure I should ha^e died had we stayed near Calcutta. 

! ; In the evening we rode again — a goodly company — 
j j slowly out, but quick enough home, for a storm h:wl 
i nearly overtaken ns — one that would in two minutes 
have whetted us to the skin. Our very horses seemed 
to scent the coming mischief, and started olf in a quick 
canter, wrhicli brought us safely in before the dark fdoud 
hurst. The rain poured down as if a fountain weve 
playing on the air. We had barely time to make all 
close, the bearors running to every door and window, 
before the full sweep of tlie tenii)oat cjinie rattling 
i round. ^The thunder was very grand : as usual, one 
, loud clap sharper than all the rest. The atmosphere 
was quite chilly afterivards. We were glad to keep all 
the doors of tlie dining-hall closed, though it is an inner 
room, the very centre of tlie house, round which all the 
^ others are built ; and if liglited, it would have to be 
lighted tVom the roof. Darkness is so agreeable here, 
that it is considered quite sufficient to let in merely as 
much light as the doors from the outer ujairtments 
admit through them. Wc strolkri in the veranda afier 
tea, admiring the lightning, which continued fur some 
! time to shoot along the sky in zig-zags, long after lioth 
thunder and rain had cemsed. 

14t/i. — Walked my pony, with the syce at hand of 
course, to the ghaut, wliero lay the little boat wliich is 
to take i)oor Arthur wdth the tide back to tlie glare, and 
the dust, and the heat, and the toil of Calcutta. 1 
declare, if I had known what an Indian barrister’s life 
was to be, I would have voted for a few acres of ground 
in Ireland or Australia, kept the keys, made the butter 
—ay, even ironed the clothes — rutber than iindergo 
wliat we have come to. 'fhe hot season is depressing 
lieyond any notion you in your temperate climate can 
form of it. l-’ho effects on both mind, and body are 
really most dejecting. But I am out of sorts this 
morning. ” 

1 n/A.— I was the lx?tter of a ride last niglit wdth Helen, 
Mr lllack, and the sick partner, across the country, over 
an open down, reminding me of what? and on, through 
n little village where they manufacture bainlnxis, into a 
wild and pretty lap© leading to another XJlaiii near the 
river, in wlij^'fetands a factory for printing cotton, 
belonging, # Ctickercll. It looked like a villa 
residence— not the least like its Manchester relations. 
We turned our horses here, and went back to join the 
carriage on a sUel tert^d spot in the park at Barrackpoor, 
njar the Hoogly, where a good military band w'as 
pla^dng. A large party was gathered to listen to it, 
and when, before wc left, larfl|is were placed beside each 
deslCj the ©wct was quite a surprise to me. Music near 
the. Water,.; lilw^ys Bounds well, and’ lights glimmering 
through upon a moving crowd always show well ; 
so we 8tSyW ;iate, looking and Ustenitig, and tlid long 
trumpets all the way Imck to the Hive. 

■Edward arriv^ to dinner. He told me that as yet 


In the afternoon an incident occurred. The two 
Coolies wdio were to servo the tatties, and the one 
bhcestie, who was to serve the Coolies, oU struck for 
liigher They saw we liad no spare seiwants, as 
wc had left those we could do without behind in our 
respcKJtivc houses, to take care of the furniture and to 
manage our bazaar, most of our supplies having to be 
sent out to Tittyghur from Calcutta. There were, 
besides, the gentlemen to be waited on, the sahibs only 
getting out to the Hive occasionally. We have there- 
fore no cousomaun hero, but we mean now to write for 
one, to keep these iqferior gentry in order, h’or the 
present, to terrify evil-doers, Cary, who is the hurra 
madam, will dismiss the agitators. The pay is indeed 
but small; however, the Work is light, and docs not j 
occuijy the whole day, and it is the usual hire, wdth 
which hitherto they have heeii contented. 

‘TACTICS FOR THE TIMES.’ 

Scroll is the name given to a work by Mr Jeliiiger C. | 
Symons^ in reference to the condition and treatment of | 
wliiit are called the ‘ Dangerous Classes.’ We cannot | 
say that tlie author has been particularly happy in the ■ 
elucidation of his subjeert, nor do w^e see that the title ! 
he has adopted is borne out by any distinctly-recognised ■ 
oj* practical system of criminal manageanent. ’I'lie bulk 
of the volume is, in fatrt, only a r^amnd of certain Blue- i 
Book statistic-s, unci as such is not without value to tlie 
student of social progress. The condition and increase 
of the criminal classes — in jdain tenns, the reasons for ; 
there being any criminals at all — are circumstances ! 
very much beyond the sphere of statistics. Tlie subject j 
is more of a philosophical tlian statistical nature. A 
course of decq) and unprejudiced refiection on the aspects : 
of society is what alonii can throw some glimmerings of ! 
light on the great and perplexing question which the 
sta tistics of crime present for consideration. 

The root of the matter may of course he said to lie ' 
in tlie imiHU-tections of human nature. T'rue as a fun- 
damental i)ropoRition ; hut it is our duty to investigato 
secondary ns well as jjrimai'y caiiscB, and, if possible, to j 
adopt all practicable means of amelioration. The serious i 
fact revealed by statistics is this : — Crime is increasing 
ill Great Britain in a ratio greater than is ivun-antetl | ' 

hy the increase of i)opulatiou. During the lust six | 
years crime has increased 12 i>er cent., wdiilc the pojm- i 
lation has increased only about 7 per cent. Theft is 
the species of crime in wdiich the increase has been ! 
greatest. TTie most deplornldc fact of all is, that the : 
propoi-tion of female crinuuals is steadily on the in- | 
crease; as if female demoralisation were one of the , 
marked features of the age. ‘ In 1847, in the wdiolc of 
England and Wales, the female criiidhals bore the fol- , 
lowing proportion to the male criminals in each of tlie j 
six classes of offencM^s respectively ; — Of oficnces against i 
the person, tlie iiroportion of females to males was 
14 ’2 per cent.; of offences against property with vio- 
lence, the projiortion was 8*7 per cent.; of offences 
against i>ropcrty without violonde, the proportion was 
28*9 per cent.; of malicious offences against property, 
it wiis 11*4 jier cent,; of other offences, the proportion 
was 16'4 jicr cent, ’nius in these , aggregate classes cf 
crime women participate the mosV largely In common 
thefts. TTils would bfe naturally expected. It woujd 
.|^'dly be credited that of all, the specific crimes com- 
pi'ised in tlasse general dassCs, with two exceptions, , 
that in which w ouieu have the most largely participated 
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in proportion to men is murder. Out of seventy-two 
persons committed for this offence no less than thirty- 
nine were females. They constitute nearly one-<|aarter 
of those committed for attempts to miinler. In the 
class of thefts they fonn nearly a tljiitl of tho whole 
number of receivers of stolen goods— a twdy who are 
justly regardwl by the law as worse offenders than 
mere thieves. true is it that the extremes of vice 
as well as virtue co-exist in the female clianictcr. In 
the great revolution of France, and again, in that of 
18i8, the most inhuman atrocities were perpetrated 
by women. In England there can be little doubt 
that the criminal mind is quite as stron^^in women 
as ill men. The lesser number of fcnSlo offences 
arises, it is to be feared j chiefly from their lesscT power 
rather than their better dist>osition. Tliis view derives 
confirmation from the fact, that wherever \vom(»n arc 
much employed in maaculino pursuits, M hu!!) tend to 
increase tiieir power and opjiortunities of committing 
offences, the proportion of female to male offenders 
iiKTcasos.’ 

TJie gniat, preponderance of offences of all sorts talces 
I)lace among criminals between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five, such being the season wlion the passions 
are strongest, and vice rifest. Mr Symons lias collected 
.a vast variety of fiuds as to the relation borne by loca^ 
lity and occupation to crime ; and by way of illustra- 
tion he presents a nnmber of coloured diagrams, wiiieh 
seem to us more curious than useful, lie shows by 
figures that iu tlie mining district tlicrc is* tho least, 
and in the nictropoUtaii the most crime, 'Hie mining, 
silk, and agricultural districts arc indicated as being 
below the average ; and the cotton, iron, and metropo- 
litan are Jibove the average of crime. Wc are inclined 
to think that there lurks some source of fallacy in these 
and stime other details offered by the iihihiiithropic 
writer before us; and indeed for this belief tliero is 
more than suspicion. The agency for deteeting and 
punishing crime is not tlicj same everywhere : in one 
district the police ixi'C numerous and vigilant ; in all- 
ot tier their force is feeble and desultory. Wc hear 
much of the comparative exemption from crime in the 
rural districts of the country, ilut in such places thei'e 
is little temptation to theft, and, besides, not the tenth 
part of the offences committed in these pljiccs is ever 
brought niider iii:igislorial notice ; and tliatfor two rea- 
sons — first, because the investigation ivould give trouldc ; 
and socoiifl, because the party complaining would be a 
marked man. A clergyman in a rural district tells us 
that his garden is robbed reguhirly every year of all its 
fruit; yet he makes no complaint, for ho would only 
incur popular wlium. In a city with a sharp poluH;«, if 
such a crime took place, it would he followed by prompt 
detection and punishment. A fanner tells us that he 
often loses poultry by tlieft; hut, he .idds, ‘ What good 
would it do me to report such losses 1 should Jive in 
constant war with neighbours by doing so.’ And so 
there is the niarvel of rural innoctmee iiretty well ac- 
\ counted for. If it be .allowed, howiwot, that the rural 
districts are on tlie whole less criminally disposcnl than 
the metroi^lis, and otlier places of dense population, it 
may be shrewdly guessed that tlie diff(?r(mce is ascrib- 
able to the absence' of opportunity. A youth, however 
much prone to err, (;annot well steal a fiidd, or a tree, 
orahoracj or a coal-pit, or a steam-engine; but jdace 
him amidst crowded strcKjts, with on every side dazzling 
shop-wfindOws, imd thousands of pockets well plcniahcd 
with purses and handkerchiefs, to disturb his virtue — 
and we shall see how soon he falls into transgression. 
Another element tending to the utter confusion of 
statistics, is the different aspect in which crimes are 
viewed. For stealing a tiirnii), a boy will be sent by 
one magistrate to prison for a day or two, and by 
another he will be sent before the assizes, and probably 
transiiorted. If treated summarily, the case never 
nuikes its api>carance in criminal returns; If treated 


more gravely, it dwell a body of statistics. Mr 

Symons admits we impropriety of this uncertm and 
capricious mode of d<Ming with crime !-- 

‘ Nothing can exceed the caprice with which sentences 
are passcil, or the wild inconsistency with which they 
arc dealt by different jiulges. Many of tho proceedings 
in courts are such as would scarcely be credited were 
they reporteid verbatim. I sliall confine the very few 
remarks I shall make under tliis branch of my subject 
to the venlicts given and the sentences pronounced, 

A few simple facts will suffice. Two hoys were tried 
the same day at one of our sessions courts last year ; 
the first, aged about sixteen, for obtaining goods under 
false pretences. 11c ])leudod guilty. Now there can be 
no doubt that however the law may distinguish hetwc^en 
the two ofienccs, that of fraud is one besiw:*aking fiir 
more moral turpitude than tliat of sinijile llieft : to the 
dishonesty of the thief iniist he added tlie knavery of 
tlic liar. It is per se a moral offence of mucli deeiier tur- 
lutiulc. TJ\e lad in this case happened to luive had the 
advautag<‘. of respectable birth ancl a ^issable education. 
One of the magistrates interested himself in his behalf, 
an<l whispered to the chairman, who jiasscd sentence 
nearly as follows: — “I am deeply pained, very deeply 
pained [rw/o/io//] to sec. a youth, the sou of resx>ectable 
parents, who has had the inestimable blessing of a pious 
and watchful nurture from his cradle upwards Ifaher- 
I intf roice], falling, alas ! into the vortex of vice. It is, 

' iiideed, a iliily — a most distres.sing duty, I may say— to 
me to be thus compeUed [sohhinf/] to add another 
wound to tho afilicted hearts of your poor unhappy 
liarents, by consigning you to a humiliating punish- 
ment, which 1 earnestly hope and pray may nave the 
effect of rescuing you freni a furtlusr aberration from 
the jiaths of virtue and respectability. 'I'lie sentence of 
the court upon you is, tliat you be imprisoned without 
lianl labour in the common jail [fresh sobs] of this 
city for tlie siiacx* of three v'ceks ! ” The other case was 
that of a poor half-starved and Jialf-clothed lad, younger j 
than tlie otlier, who could neither read nor write. lie 
was convicted of picking pockets in a fair. Chairman : 

“ I perceive very (*learly indeed that you arc a very bad, 
hardened fellow ; I say T pi^rceive that very clearly, for 
it has not ot-rcaped nui [Joo/dnf/ very irwf?] that you were 
found with no les.s than three pocket -hand kerchiefs i 
upon you! This convinces me that the present is not j 
your first offlmijc. The sentence of the court upon you i 
is, that you be transported to such place beyond the seas | 
as her Majesty, &e. may appoint, for the term of ton | 
years.” Now, every reason given in the first case for a 
short sentence was ii strong ground Ibr a heavy one : 
the greater llie enlightenment, the more unpardonable 
tlie guilt. ICvery fact iu tlie latter case was in favour 
of lenience : the three handkercliicfs were iirobahly 
all stolen at tlie same or nearly the same time, and con- 
stituted morally hut one offence, w'ith the same pitiable 
pleu of hunger as a palliation. The first vuiis n case for 
severity, tlie second for compassion — the treatment 
they received precisely the reverse. I have 6<^n a 
w^oinan transporteil by one judge for ton years for the | 
sajne ofience that 1 have seen a man let off with two | 
months’ imprisonment by another judge. It is a com- i 
moil occurrence, wdien two courts are sitting, for ' 
prisoner’s counsel, in a bad case, to manoBuvre to 
get the trial in one court instead of the other, be- 
cmiso it will make all the difference whether his client 
i.s transiKirted or not. Tliese tldnge have a bad eflect 
on the iniblic mind, as well as on the prisoners them- 
selves. Justice is less a matter of principle than a lot- 
tery, and so it must be while the law allows so much 
discretion to a body of men many of whom have so 
little of it to exercise, A. prisoner, ibr instance, who is 
convicted of having stolen ah apple, after a prcvious , 
conviction of haying stolen a pear, is liable to be im- 
prisoned for a day, or transported for life, at the option 
of the chairman of a quarter sessions 1 ’ 
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Tho corrupting influence and the raat 

d^oralisation caused by likewise the 

mischierous working of the are duly dwelt 

upon by our author; and he concludes %lth soiue uaeM 
remarks on tho want of a better system of general 
eflucation, and oUier means of public enlightenment. 
On government ho very properly tlirowa the duty of 
providing for what is desirable in these respects. Yet he 
clogs his observations on this point with some remarks 
that might as wdl have l)een spared. Referring to the 
growing eagerness with wliich government has bocjn 
besought to promote education on an extended basis, 
he adds, ‘ The working portion of the people themselves 
are partially aUve to their “ovti interest in the matter 
as well as those above them, and have marie, and >yill 
make, great sacriflccs to obtain education. TJie rich 
have been ni)jKmlcd to times out of number, with all 
the fervour and effect which Christian piety and popu- 
lar necessities can lend to tho urgency of the claim 
upon their benevolence: there lias been no sufficient 
response.* Wo fijcl astonished at tlie groundlessness of 
these statements. In the mattca* of improved elemen- 
tary education, it is notorious that the working-chisses, 
though the very party to be chiefly honoiitotl, have 
scatx^ely marie tho slightest movement. Occupying 
their minds with Bpt^culativc questions hearing but 
remotely on their welfare, they have left the battle of 
improved national cdiic/ition to be fought by a. section 
of tJie middle classes— tliose whom Mr Symons cruelly 
reproaches with having made * no sufficient response.’ 
So far from the ricli liaving been appealed to in vain, 
they hf-ve taxed themselves in the most incredible 
sums to promote beneficiary objects of every kind ; so 
nnieh so, tbtit charities supported by voluntary contri- 
bution form one of the most remarkable features of 
British society. 

The philosophy of crime remains to T)e expounded, 
and we should bo glad to see it treated at the length 
that so important a subject deserves. Here we may 
only refer to a single particular that would require 
investigation — Is the increase of crime traceable in any- 
way to the progress of society, it ia at prf,'ijent con- 
stituted ? In other words, is it a necessary consequence 
of our existing and prospective condition ? Tlie imprtv 
judiced elucidation of this elcmentjiry point is of the 
highest importance. Hitherto certain principles in 
human society have Ixjen taken for granted, ior ex- 
ample, individual independence — perfect freedom — is 
usually considered to be the most valued possession. 
But as we see myriads who cannot take care of tljem- 
selves— who hahitunlly neglect to make any provision 
fbr the future — who recklesBly turn their children 
adrift on the public — ^who, from mental inqx*rfection, or 
some other cause, cannot keep pace, and therefore can- 
iicvt compete, with their more highly-gifted, or at least 
more persevering neighbours — ^and who, l)eiwg so incom- 
petent, or aft all events so unfortunate, fall to he sup- 
ported through the agency of publicly-levied pites, or by 
means furtively aequirtMl — ^thc serious question may be 
propounded, whether individual freedom is really and 
in every point of view the blesring that it is supposed 
to be ? We would not for an instant entertain the 
idea of limiting iiersonal liberty, but the consido- 
ration that sotuewhere about L.10, 000, 000 per annum 
'arc taken from the public pocket to support paupers 
and rejiress or punish criminals in Great Britain, 
]tc^$Sariiy induces one to think that society, in throw- 
injg on every one the duty of self-responsibility, lias not 
hitherto adopted the means, if it lias the power, to make 
each member of the community able to understand and 
, act bis duty. Therein lies the proximate cause 
of emne--* wholly unappreciable by statistics. 
Year after year measures are adopted to patch up, not 
* ‘ system. At one time it is an 

; at anotliCT a better form of police 
di^pfliiG. At this moment the legislature 


is invoked to establish and support Industrial Schools; 
in other the public are called on to act m hco 

parenCi towards the thousands of unhappy cliildren 
who are ruthlessly sent into the streets to steal or 
starve. It seems clear that, according to present ar- 
rangements, vast masses either will not or cannot sup- 
port themselves on principles of honest independence. 
If this proceeds from want of will, society takes no 
proper means of compulsion ; if from want of ability, 
it fails to give an eificient instruction. Wliat we 
would insist on is this: Society, in imposing on every 
m.an the duty of sclf-govemraent and self-dependence, 
is bound ta see that all are, and ever will be, fit for 
this oncroiS condition; failing in tliis particular, it 
must he prepared to take the consequences -r- au 
excruciating pressure of xwlice, prison, and luKir-mtes, 
and a not less severe expenditure of feelings. W(‘ 
are, however, going Ixjyond the reasonable bounds of 
a critique, and must leave the exposition of tho sub- 
ject to tliose who arc inclinctl to argue it out on n. 
broad and comiirclieiisive scale. Only one word may 
be added — How humiliating the reflection that civi- 
lisation tlie most refined should not have advimced Ji 
step towards the extinction of eitlier pauperism or 
crime: after all that lias been done and attempted, 
there are the dangerous classes more numerous and us 
clamant as over I History is said to be a scries of 
reactions. How curious would it be if society, tortured 
witli slothful or inedatory improvidents, were, step 
by steji, to work itself round to something like the* 
mastership and serfdom of the middle ages. And in one 
rcajiect it has almost arrived at such an issue, for what 
is tiie inspector of the poor but a feudal baron acting 
for the public? and what Jire paupers and convieled 
criminfils but n species of slaviis — ^men who ungrudg- 
ingly sell their birthright for a, .paltry mess of pottage? 
Since a notion of this kind cannot possildy beeutcrta ini'd, 
how much on tlie score even of safety are we bound to 
promote such enlarged measures of education as would 
make tolerably sure that every one, so far as his 
faculties iiermittod, should grow up an instructed and 
iiideix)ndcnt-minded being. 



AMUSEMENTS OE THE PEOn/K, 

A llEOATTA ON TITK DISK. 

Among the amusements of the people, few are more 
harmless, or less likely to be abused, than rcgattr.s. 
About a boat-race there is as much excitement as 
about a horse-race, while there is neither the same 
cruelty nor reckless defiance of danger as are insepar- 
jible from a steeple- chase. The competitors are usually 
men who gain in manly strength and vigour by pulling 
an oar : few, if any, make the sport a profession like 
‘ horse jockeys r* and whether amateurs, fishermen, or 
boatmen, the struggle for .a prize, and the preparatory 
practice, are decidedly beneficial. The accessories of a 
regatta are healthy and attractive. If the weather be 
good, nothing can be more agreeable than to wander 
through a pleasant meadow on tho shores of a sparkling 
river whose breast is covered with boats bearing living 
happy freights, the oars casting up Vater t^i gleam in 
tho sunshine, while many-coloured flags wave gaily 
in the breeze. Bands of music enliven the air both on 
water and on land ; and when tired with walking, a 
tent, pitched under the shadow of a tree, affords an 
agreeable retreat. It is true that some people will come 
who ought to stay at liomei that others eat and 
drink more than is good for them ; that bets be 
made, as they arc made every day about anything ; and 
that the presence of tho police is usually necessary. 
But where is there a gathering of the people of any 
country of which the same things may not be said? 
.Qnjsi or two pockets may be picked; some people may 
be led home drunk; some may lose money by unfortu- 
nate speculations ; and others may appear in the police 
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opart next momiog; but if regattas are to be objected 
to because of these things, we must also object to rail^ 
way stations, Iprd-inayon* dinneirs, speculating in rail- 
way shares or in corn, and to the keeping of many of 
those time-honoured festivals that, like Christmas, 
‘ come but once a year.’ Some grave old folks who have 
been ‘wild ’in their youth (your old*saintha8 usually 
been a young sinner), shake their wise heads, and 
speak of the ‘ bad company to be met with at 
such places,* just as if bad company could be met only 
there, and as if every inhabitant of this earth did not 
He down to sleep every night in the midst of an untold 
and unknown mass of sin and sorrow. But how much 
good company is met? Here is the laughing boy let 
loose from school but for a holiday j the palc-fnced clcik 
emancipated from his desk for a day ; the tradesman 
wiio has left his counter ; the student who lias left his 
books; the servant-girl with Master John and Miss 
Fanny ; the nurse with the baby ; and whole tribes of 
wondering and toerry strangers brought by special 
trains, not, certainly, from the ends of the earth, but 
from tliG ends {Umiini is the jvdite name) of all the 
railways of the district. Good company indeed! Why, 
it is the best of company; sornctimes there are peers 
and peeresses; often members of parliament; and if 
these are absent, why, then, there are aldermen and 
town-councillors, who will (as happened in Liverpool 
not long ago) rather let a council meeting he without a 
quorum than forego pucli sports. So true ia the remark 
made once every year by a worthy newspaper editor in 
the north of England, ‘ Tliere is, after all, a dash of the 
savage even in the most civilised men.’ 

The river Dec at Chester has long been a favourite 
scene for the display of skill in ‘ pulling an oar.’ It is 
indeed a pretty and an attractive river. At Chester it 
is only about a hundred yards broad, and though vessels 
of (ionaiderable burthen come up close to the fine old 
city walls, yet the river is not navigable for them above 
a bridge at t)io torinination of one of tlie principal 
streets. Tlio [irosiiect from this bridge is delightful. 
(.)n the west towers the castle, where sentries have kept 
wat<;h almost without intermission since the days of 
Hugh Lupus, nephew of William the Conqueror ; be- 
yond the castle, in a meadow by the river-side, is the 
racic-coiirse, and near it is a bridge that carries the iron 
rails across the Dee that connect London with Holy- 
head ; to the east the river winds through a well-culti- 
vated country, thougli each link of the Dec is not ‘ worth 
a king’s ransom,’ like the links of Forth ; the sloping 
sides of the north bank are covered with pretty villas, 
well-cultivated gardens, and avenues of venerable trees, 
while above all appear the old spires of churches, the 
walls of the city, and quaint old-fashioned-looking houses. 
At any time tiie view up the river is pleasing, but on 
the occasion of a regatta it is extremely lively and inte- 
resting. The winter is then covered with scores of boats 
of all descriptions. Here are half-a-dozen siiiall, square, 
ungainly-looking bo.ats, called ‘ coracles,’ similar to those 
used by the ancient Britons, and still employed as ferry- 
barges on this same river. They are made of a kind of 
wicker-work, over which hides or tarpaulin Jire drawn ; 
tliey <»n seat only one person, and are moved by the 
action of an caroused perpendicularly in front. They 
arc so light as to be easily carried ; and as I saw some 
of tliem drawn up on the river bank, they were so like 
their representations in old drawings, that 1 should 
scarcely have been surprised to see an ancient Briton, 
painted blu6, appear and carry one off on his back. 
Curious, indeed, was it to think that though wo are 
now using leviathan steamboats to cross the Atlantic 
ferry, yet in crossing this Cambrian Dee we use the 
same kind of boats as the natives did two thousand 
years ago. , ^ . 

♦ I always said,’ exclaimed my worthy friend the 
editor, * that a dash of the savage remained even in the 
most civilised men; and look among that crowd of boats, 
and you will not only see a coracle of the ancient Briton, 
but a long canoe of the modem South Sea Islander; 


and see, it contains one man, a Gestrian, as the Chester 
people call themselvils» who with his paddle-?-anoth^ 
dash of the savage—^ propelling the light canoe at a 
speed that will cause it to beat any boat on the river/ 

The remark was, quite correct; the canoe in question 
was a genuine production of tincitilised man, and had 
^en hollowed out of a single log of wood in some far 
island of the sea. It skimmed the water like a feather, 
overtaking and passing many of the heavy and clumsy, 
but useful fishing -boats, with which the river w'as 
crowded. Then there were i>leasure- barges, gaudily 
painted, with high bow and stern, and a roof in the 
centre, reminding one of the gondolas of Venice, the 
origin.itor and namer of regattas. They were full of 
merry people : one in particular whs freighted with the 
band belr!’>>.;;iiig to tht! Blue - Coat School ; and as I 
looked, tli<‘ boys were playing ‘ Uule Britannia,* while 
the oars kt^pt time to the tune. But one of the barges 
had undergone a strange mutation ; it had been fitted 
up with a funnel, from wdiitrli cliiuds of steam were ' 
issuing, and nem* tlie helm could be seen an AndiimCr j 
dean screw. Whether the f;crcw wasiqiro polled by ma- i 
chinery or by clock-work, T could not make out, but j 
certainly this miniature Great Britain ‘ walked tho ; 
waters like .a thing of life,’ making — like all little inii- j 
tations of the great--— imich more com motion with her 
screw than many a larger vessel. On a piece of rising 
ground a tent was pitclied, a band of music stationed, 
and liic committee of management assembled. From 
this a line stretched lunoss the river, having suspended 
a bright collection of Hagfi, some of which swept down 
to the surface of the water, A little lower down, a boat, 
also decornted with Hags, was moored, contaii^ug the 
starter and tho umpire ; and round this a number of 
ekifis, entered as (iompetitors, were colhicted ; many of 
their crews attired in boating roBtumc. Crowds of well- 
dressed, orderly people lined both baviks of the river, 
and refreshment tents were pitched here and there in 
pleasant places. The weather was? delightful ; the sun 
was not so strong as to make tlio w'ater dazzling to the 
ey^e, .and a breeze, just suificient to stir tlie flags, was 
felt. 

‘ I w'oridtT if the river looked anything like this a 
thousand years ago,’ said my friend tho editor. 

* Of course it did not. What make;; you ask?’ 1 
said. 

‘ Only because old Camden the historian tells us that 
all that time ago there w’as a magnificent regatta on , 
this same river, at this very place, .mid tliat the Saxon I 
king of Mercia, of which (llicater formed a part, ap- ! 
pcan:d in a, lieautlful barge, rowed by tin; kings of 
Scotland, Cumberland, and Man, and several VVelah 
princes, to the great joy, says the historian, of all the 
spectators. Many things have doubtless changed since 
then, but tlio substratum of that regatta and of this is 
tlic same. The river follows the hhuu* coarse, these 
Welsh hills look down cm us as they looked down on the 
Saxon king, and tJjc assembled spectators, tjjough their 
dress and modes of living and thinking might to a great 
extent diircr from ours, yet they were “men of like 
passions with ourselves.” You know that “ one touch, 
of nature makes the w’holc world kin,” and it requircfi 
very little stretch of imagination to detect in the sceno 
Ixjfore us, both in its elciiuints, and to someex^ntin its 
outward show, pictures of life in the first, the uihth, and 
the iiinetccntli centuries, and in England, Venice, and 
the South Sea Islands.’ 

‘ Well, it is a great advantage,* said 1, * to have such 
a vivid imagination ; for my part I bellcVe what I see, 
and 1 see that preparations are making for a race.’ 

According to the ‘kerect card* s^d by dying stationers 
on the ground, there were to be eight races, for prizes 
amounting altogether to about fifty guineas; one was 
for youths under eighteen years Of age, two for me- 
chanics; two for geutletnen amateurs, one for fishermen, 
one for ‘fishermen’s pair^kred boats, to be rowed 
women,’ and one for ooraeka. The course was to a 
certain point up the idver, and back, a distance of about 
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two miles ; but. for the coracles atid others the distance 
was much sliorter. The important race was for the 
Dec stakes— a trial of strength between the mechanics 
of Chester and Manchester, the latter having lately been 
victorious on the Tyne ; and the amusing race was that 
with the coracles. ' Tw'o long, slim, fuur*oared boats 
; took up their position opposite the starter ; a bell was 
’ j rung to clear the course, and at a signal, off started the 
i i lioats of the rival cities, each proiwjlled by four oars. 
'I Tiie interest excited was great: all eyes followed the 
i! quickly-moving boats, watched them at the critienl 
! i turn, wlicre bad steering would be fatal ; aiid as they 
; cnriic round a bend of the river, there was a shout of 
delight when it was seen that tlie Chester boat was in 
advance } and the applause grew greater as it came 
nearer, shot past tiiu comriiittoe*s ground, and a gun 
j fired from the umpire’s boat, and the hoisting of the 
oars of the Chester crew', proc.lainjcd that the race was 
won — that the meclianics of the Dee had beaten those 
of the Trwell; not, said the defeated party, because they 
w'erc stronger or more skilful, but because they liad the 
! l)etter boat. The- coracle race was most amusing. Nine 
1 1 started : each n»an held his oar by the middle, the blade 
I i immersed in the water, and the handle resting on the 
right shoulder — motion being produced by circular 
sweeps, so that the advance w’as in anything but a 
straight line. There seemed to be more skill and cool 
judgment required in this race than in any of the 
j others ; for though all the men seemed pretty equally 
matched for strength, yet it w^as soon evident they were 
! not so as regarded skill. Some fell sadly bcdiind, and 
! the others advanced very unequally, it was a most 
j ludicro; 4 s sight to witness nine men, seated in things 
; little larger than a wmshing-tub, working as-sidiiously 
I with one oar, propelling their coracles in a zig-zag 
' direction, at the rate of about three miles an hoUr. 

; * The yellow oar has it I’ * No ; the blue oar will be the 
I winner!* ‘ Well done, yellow oar!’ were some of the 
I exclamations of the crowd, until, after a tough contest, 

! ‘ the yellow oar’ gained the prize. 

I The other races were less interesting, and about five 
j o’clock the pcoidc began to move homewards. Many on 
j the south bank preferred crossing the river in boats to 
I making the circuit necessary to reach the bridge, and 
i the boatmen reaped an abundant liarvesfc of i>enee. The 
j universal cry rising from the water-side was, ‘Now, 

I then, who’s for over ?’ And I and my friend the editor 
i crossed ‘ over,’ tliinking that we and all assembled had 
! spent a really pleasant and innocent day at the ‘regatta 
i on the Dee.* 


BKKLIjr .SAND-JJOYS. 

A lad of eighteen, and one about three years yonogcr, are 
in ])ossessioh of a niaehine tnado of four boards^ nailed 
logethor, which has just as good a right to be reckoned 
among carts us some certain (ierman contrivances have to 
; be called constitutions. Befoio this vehicle there plods 
I i along slowh’, with sunken head and ])rojecting hones, a 
i venerable liorsc, which lias been bought in the market for 
i the sum of t wo-and-twopencc. The appearance of the 
i; owners harmonises well with that of tliesc their animate 
and inanimate possessions. The sand-hoy is lightly attired— 
that is to say, without coat or boots ; but he has a coloured 
waistcoatr - a very coloured one, for it was several coloured 
waistf(>atH before it became one: its history, therefore, is 
the reverse of that of our German fiitlierJand. The waist- 
coat is almost wholly unbuttoned, and leaves fully dis- 
played a shirt, which primps has no very obvious claims 
to public notice; and the saiid-boy also wears what wt 
mtist call iwusevs, possibly to prevciut the aforesaid shirt 
from fluttering in the wind, for I have not been ablo to 
perooivo any other purpose that they answer. If, however, 
any fair lady sliould see anything objectionable iii them, I 
nuiat remind Imr that it is by no means improbable that 
tlib tod-ba^y might, on sunilar grounds, remonstrate against 
her the evening party last night. In the early 

* mbvniifig, the commercial gentlenmu (the 

firm of seated in their equipage, and are 

taking their A 6 <Stt»t 0 raed way through the Halle Gate to the 
|(reutzberg ; but'^as soon as they have the town behind 


them, they take out two very short jiipes, fill them with , 
tobacco, and .begin to smoke. The odour etnitted by the 
weed , plight be thought peculiar, but it caunot be otherwise ! 
than agreeable, for it is the produce of their native soil. It I 
bums brightly, however, and sends out into the summer | 
air blue clouds, upon which the smokers are soon borne | 
into the sphere of the ideal . — Popuhir Life m JJerlin. j 


0 U G H. 

Wk, sailing to review fair England’s chuyh,^ on 

With rapid motion dash the waters through^ oo 

And in our Imoyant bark the seas wc plough ; on 
Now down we go, and sink within the trough^ anf 
And now w'e ride on lofty crests, as though o 

To eniiilale the lightsome, graceful diough ; nff 

Each mast whs pliant as a living hough, on 

Wit:h.standing firm the blast, when strong, and rougJf, nil’ 
Yet bending to tbc breeze’s gentlest sough.'- uff 

The hardy sailors could devour a hmtgh'* aiif 

Ofhor.se, nor quarrel though the meat wore tough: ufl’ 
Whate’er the fare, they’d neither choke nor rotigh, auf 
Nor ill tbtar drink were they e’er known to hiccough, uj) 
Salt beef was freely serv(id with liberal dough;* auf 
Hard biscuits also, and great ‘ lumps of chiigh ; o 
The water, thoiigli, was like a fetid sough ou 
Which, truly, would be scorned of any shoughj ock 
Who would jirefor, by far, a miry slough ou 
rToyfui we were to reach our port or borough; o 
To cast iisidc our threadbare, sca-worn shugh;^ idV 
To spend at home a mirthful three yarn's' furlough; o 
To visit once again with joy most thorough o 

Each verdant da,le, and hill, each brook, and hugh; J'-' ock 
And through our merry isle to dance, and laugh, alF j 
Recount old tale.s, and drink good usqudnuigh. an 
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on 

sounds as in sound nr house, 

00 

coo 

or woo. 

liUf 

daub 

or ]>iuil. 

0 

go 

or no. 

iih’ 

... buff 

or cufl’. 

ock 

cook 

or (loidf. 

atr 

after 

or gaff. 


or 9XXANtSU». , 

* CloiiAh (doll), a elifV. 

® Soutrh (ftiUD, a Hlitclit puff of wind. | 

3 flongh (hiuif), tUe joint of the liiiid-log. I 

4 C'Umgh (diinf), an oxtm allfjwanoc ovor die foil wci^^l^t. 

’■» iHuiiUi (do), jniddinj^s iiin callod sailors * lumps of doug!i,' i 
whicl) is also fiicotiiiUBly prnnoimood ‘ duff.’ 

® .^ongli (eon), .a Biibtorrnnean drain. 

7 Shougli (.Hluit'k), n kind of elaiggy-haircd dog. 

» .Slough (slou), a miry placo or pool. 

Slough (slnff), a o.'iHt-fdf Blcin or coat. 

Lough (look), a. loigo inland plcoo of water— a liiJic. ' 

To some of these w'ords, ]>roTioiincod as cudina! in / and rft, t he 
.Scots give the guttural sound of ch. 


SAUSAGE POISON. | ! 

German saiwagi’s .ire formed of blood, brains, liver, bacon, | ! 
milk, flour, niid broad, thrust with salt aud R|)ioo into u i j 
bladder or intestine, then boiled, and finally sniolvcd. : j 
When this last drying process is not cfliciently performed, | j 
the sausages ferment ; they grow soft, mid slightly pale in ; i 
the middle ; and in this state they occosion in the bodies | 
of those who eat them a series of remarkable changes, fol- | 
lowed by deatVi. The blood and tlie muscles of a sausage- i 
poisoned man gradually waste ; as also do all the other , 
organs and tisshes susccptiblo of putrefaction; The patient 
suffers a horrible sensation of drying up ; his saliva lieoomrs 
viscous ; his frame shrinks to the condition of a mummy ; 
he then dies ; and his corpse, wliioli is stiff, as if frozen, 
contains only fat, tendons, bones, and a few other sub- 
stances incapable of putrefying in the ordinary conditions 
of the Ijody,— Qiforfeny ftuview. 
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Dublja.^Priiited by W. A R. Chamabhs, Edtabiirgh. 
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THE GANG-ROBBERS OP INDIA. 
Numerous volumes have appeared on the manners of 
the English in India, and of the natives with wdiom 
Ihoy come more immediately in contact ; but we know 
little or nothing of the state of society among the great 
body of the people. Nq attempt has been made to 
describe tlic moral condition of a country which gives 
more than 100,000,000 subjects to the crown of Eng- 
land ; and no two travellers agree in their hasty guesses 
a t a national character wliich they are Avithout materials 
for estimating. The glimpses we obtain, notwithstand- 
ing, from time to time, of jjortions of the i>eople, present 
human nature in a phasis extraordinary enough, one 
would think, to excite the curiosity Ixjtli of the learncnl 
and the vulgar — extraordinary enough to arm the en- 
terprise of explorers, and afford endless mutter for the 
speculations of idiilosophers. In tins Journal avc were 
tlje first to raise the veil from the terrific mysteries of 
thuggee, and exliibit far stranger things in real life than 
were ever dreamed of in romance ; altliougli it was not 
till the * Edinburgh Review* followed with the same 
inforiuation that tlie curiosity of the country was fiiirly 
aroused. We liavc now to present a picture as grand 
and terrible, though not so revolting, of the Indian 
erinic of Decoitecj the details of which are taken from a 
source not as yet, we believe, open to the other mem- 
bers of the press. 

The same individual whose wise, determined, yet 
humane measures achieved the suppression of thuggee 
— Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman, now the Resident at the 
court of Lucknow — has just brought out a Report, 
forming a goodly quarto volume, on the Gang-Robbers 
of India, and from this work we shall gather the infor- 
mation wo desire to lay before our readers. Why the 
Report has not been published, or wliy, at least, a copy 
has not been sent to the most widely-circulated jour- 
nals, we cannot guess. The measures adopted for the 
suppression of decoitce, however, reflect the liighcst 
credit, both upon the government of India and upon 
their agent Colonel Sleeman ; and we have no fear that 
in milking use of our private copy of the book on this 
occasion, the eminent donor will suppose he has any 
cause of complaint against us.*^ 

But it was no part of Colonel Slcemaffs task to 
prepare the mind of his readers for his extraordinary 
disclosures ; and without some knowledge of tlie histo- 
rical causes tliat led to such a state of socioty— the 


Report on Rudhnk, afiwr Bagreo Pe:i its, and other Gang- 
itobhera by Herodltaiy Profession, and on Moosiiros adopted by 
the Govvnimciit of India fur their etipprqsslon. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. 11. SleonuLu, Bengal Amiy. Calcutta : J. C. IShsrriff, 
Bengal Military Orphan I*!^. 18i9. / , 


existence in our own day, and in a comparatively-civi- 
lised country, of many thousand families of robbers by 
heretUtary profession, inhabiting their own villages, and 
well known both to nilcrs and people — ^would more re- 
semble some nightmare dream than a ^ber reaKty. In 
these pages, however, we can only glance at the inte- 
resting subject. We can merely request the reader to 
carry liis eye along the line of a history which — so fiir 
as our ken extends — began in brigandage, and which 
shows tha t the modem deceits arc the successors, liow- 
cvCr unworthy, of the ancient feudal nobles, ami have 
succeeded by inheritance carried down to this day, both 
to the fear and respect of the nation. It need not be 
affirmed that the principalities into wliich India was 
divided in early times were always at war ; but ft can- 
not be said with truth that they were ever at peace. 
Tlie grand engine of government was a standing army ; 
and the troops, when not employed in imblic hostilities, 
were allowed to provide for their subsistenee as they 
best might, vdthout committing depredations vnihtn 
(heir own territory, Tims the wliole country, even when 
there was no international war, was a scene of universal 
brigandage, and robber and soldier bt?caine convertible 
terms. There was no more idea of dishonour connected 
witli plundering another province in time of jicaco than 
with figliting against it in time of war ; and the ancient 
laws of the Hindoos (wliicli are iiart and parcel of their 
religion) acknowledged the rights of robbers, and ad- 
justed their shares of the spoil. By these laws the prince 
was entitlwl to onc-tenth of the booty, even when the 
biuulits had sallied forth on tlieir own adventure ; but, 
on the other hand, he was obliged to restore to Bic 
owners the value of any article stolen in his awn doniL 
nions, when the thief could not he foimd.* 

Such was the condition of the country under Hindoo. 
i*ule ; hut when tlic political system was broken up by 
the Affghans and Mohammedans, and soAc of the 
robber princes had retired across the AravuUi, to found 
little Ilajpoot kingiloms in tlie oases of the western 
desert, a change came over the profession of robbery. It 
would seem that the brigand troops sent forth from 
their new territory forgot their way back to ihb desert; 
for the language of the bordering province oir <6uzcrat, 
according to Colonel Sleeman, is common to $iis day to 
most of the gang-robbers of India. These xnusi, tlierc- 
fort?, hare pushed out colonies from Gnzerat in various 
directions, and their trade, having lost its stamp of 
legality, they must have sunk g^a^tiiiliy soldiers 
into banditti. But in such a cbnntry tradition is 
stronger than law ; and the robh^ taking cate 

to follow their ancient phtn of eohitnitting their depre- 
datioiis at a distance, neighbours continued tq 

♦ Sec of 
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respect them as before in proportion to t^eir valour or 
success. They were found usefu], besides, in the native 
states, in the fauds between the great landholders, and 
1>£)twecn tiiem and the agents of the government. 
’VVlicnever a blow of special daring was to be struck— 
wherever a political murder of more than ordihary 
difficulty was to bo perpetrated, recourse was had to 
the arms of the deceits ; and for tiiis reason they were 
so iK>werfully protected by the Zemindars, that in the 
Oude territory, aa Colonel Sleeman tells us, the power 
of both the sovereign and the British combined was for 
a long time unavailing in the attempt to break up their 
associations. Our author’s apology for this kind of 
connivance— which at various times extended from the 
head of tlie native state downwards — is bold and 
striking :— 

‘The first nations in Europe,* says ho, ‘ countenanced 
and supported the Algerine pirates from the same 
feelings and views. One nation thought that its own 
sliips and mercViants would not only bo more secure 
while it countenanced the depredations of these pirates 
upon the ships and merchants of every other, but 
would trade with greakr advantage in proportion as 
the losses and sufferings of otJicrs were greater ; and 
that it was bound to consult the good of its own mer- 
chants, even at the cost of those of all other nations. 
Tlie idea of the common good of the great family of 
civili8(5d nations had not then begun to exercise any 
influence over the conduct of govcrmiient m Europe, in 
their relations with these common enemies of mankind; 
and we must not therefore be cither surprised or indig- 
nant to find that tlie native princes of Indiji, and their 
provincial governors and feudatories, in their conduct 
towards these bands of professional and hereditary 
robbers and murderers, regarded the general good of 
society less than the particular advantage of their own 
estates and people.* 

We shall give one example of the services the deceits 
were called upon to perform: — Jean Baptiste, the 
European adventurer in the service of Sindhe^ w^as at 
the head of a force of 40,000 or 50,000 men, but was 
held in check by a Boondcla adventurer with an army 
of 100,000, who being out, after the example of Sindhea 
lumself^ on a kingdom-taking expedition, threatened to 
lay waste the Gwalior territory. Under these circum- 
stances, Jean Baptiste determined to take off his 
opponent by assassination, and wrote to the cliief of 
a robber gang to send liim 800 picked men fit for 
the exploit. The bandit having undertaken the deed, 
sent some of bis men as spies to the camp of the in- 
tended vigtim disguised as religious mendicants, ped- 
lars, ficc. ; but there aj^eared to be but little hope of 
success, the chief being always on the alert, Ids troops 
watchful and weU-distributed, and 2000 horse going 
constantly the rounds at night. Tlie spies, however, 
continued their daily prowling for three months, till at 
lengtli they learned that although the chief was un- 
approocluLhle in his own tent, he was in the habit of 
visiting anotiieir less secure. The Boondela hod in fact 
pecovfio es^ a dancing-girl, who belonged to 

ppo of the mmierouB companies of comedians that 
foUdw an Indian camp, and was in the habit of occa* 
visiting her in her tent at night* 

liifi^rniatiQn of this cdrcumstanc^was speedily oon- 
vey^ to tilp main body of the baiuBts, who were in the 
camp of Jean Baptiste, and their -chief, Hunsa, set 
fprtii at. the he^ erf fifty of his foBowers, in the oi^ 
to bring the adventure 


to a cpnclusion. They hid themselves in a thicket in 
the neighbouihood of the enemy’s comp, till one night 
theiif spies brought them intimation of the chief having 
betaken hiinself to his mistress’s tent, when Hunsa, wltli 
twenty of bis force, crept as stealtliUy as cats to the 
spot, master-robber entered with four myrmidons 
behind liim. It was tlie deep middle of the night ; and 
by the light of a lamp in the still tent tliey saw the 
Boondela lying fast asleep on a couch, and the girl 
sitting by his side fanning him. When she saw the 
assassin, with his gleammg dagger and glittering eyes, | 
advancing out of the shadows of the door, she sprang 
up on the instailt, and tearing the jewels from her per- 
son, flung herself upon her knees, offering liim implor- 
ingly what she supposed had tempted his cupidity. 
But lluusa had another prize in view ; and command- 
ing silenco with a terrible gesture, he strode up to the 
couch, and plunged his dagger into the heart of liis 
victim. After the deed was done the whole of the 
party took refuge in the ruins of an old fort, too near 
the camp to excite suspicion; and from tliis retreat 
they saw the next morning troops of cavalry scouring 
the country in all directions in search of the murderers 
of their cliicf. 

It will be understood, however, that such deeds as 
these were not in the ordinary way of their profession. 
Wo shall by and by recount some instances of pure 
robbery, in which lives we» taken only in tlie event of 
resistance ; but in the meantime it will be well to take 
a more general Burv''ey of these formidable robbers and 
their mode of life. Till the interference of the Britislx 
government in the manner we shall subseqnenily 
relate tliey lived cliiclly in villages among the hills, 
ravines, and jungles of the Oude forest. Here they did 
comparatively little iiyUry ; but when located among 
the rest of the population of the country, tliey diffused 
their lawless spirit in a wide circle around them. They 
bribed the landliolders and capitalists, as well as the 
cultivators and native police; introduced habits of 
drunkenness and debauchery ; and initiated their friends 
and protectors in perjury, as into a trade. The work- 
ing-classes of the village in or near wliicli tliey resided 
were paid liberally for the most trilling services ; tlio 
goldsmiths wore sure of abundance of the precious 
metal, and of excellent customers for tlicir jewellery ; 
the shopkeepers, selling at long credit, charged them 
exorbitant prices ; the small capitalists received cent, 
per cent, for their loans ; and the priests had always a 
liberal share of tlie plunder divided between themselves 
and the gods. All classes, in short, profited in a pecu- 
niary point of view, and retrograded in a moral one, by 
the tmwholesomo contact. 

The decoits, in the meantime, lived the sort of life 
that was once the fisshiou in Sherwood Forest : they 
ate and drank of the best, and spent tlieir spare time 
in singpng, dancing, sliooting, and ot£er amusements— 
and this spore time, after a successfol dceoitee, lasted 
for several months. They had no reservation as (o 
food, exccptlfig bullocks, cows, and bufikloes ; and they 
adopted almost all Hindoo castes into their foatomity— 
but no Mussulman. When tpayelling— for Instance, in 
an escape firom jail-^they were supported and passed on 
by any members of their universally^Bpread society 
they chanced to fall in with. This cMng^ together 
wfts a distinctive feature of the H e sh^ Mem- 

ber of a family joined fo an enp^ti^i i^ 
however numerems, the booty ; irf a child was 

bpm .during iha jpuiseyv^^ t^ shared; 
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and so likewise did widows and superannuated robbers. 
Tlie families of imprisoned members were supported ; 
and when one was killed, his widow, besides hdk sub- 
sistence for Ufo, received a sum of money as immediate 
compensation. 

Tlie^r commenced the profession eighteen, begin- 
ning with theft, and rising to decoitee. Some had a 
genius for theft; and making large sums by it, were not 
thought the worse of for adhering to that part of the 
profession. * What fijar ?’ said one of them. ‘ We have 
money, arms, two, three, and even four wives each; 
we live in the forests, and change oiir abodes. Tlic 
landed proprietors of Oude, where we reside, protect us 
for the tribute we pay; the deceits have no fear of 
seizure, lliey bring up their cliiltlren as deceits. The 
tiger’s offspring are tigers — the young dccoits become 
flccoits. Will they leave their trade ? If you wore to 
let me loose after ten years* imprisonment, I would go 
back to decoitee ; and if again seized, again to escape 
even from the gibbet, I would go back to decoitee. We 
have no tiling to do with thugs — God forbid that ! No ; 
wc never wish to murder ; but if any one resists us, w'o 
strike and kiU.* The families of the outlaws were 
always numerous; for as each individual received a 
share, the practice of adoption (common in India) was 
luul recourse to, and children were bought or stolen on 
all hands. 

The chiefs of tlio outlaws were esteemed as gentle- 
men, and invited by the neighbouring aristocracy to 
their marriages and other ceremonies; yet at homt- 
they wxre in dress, food, and mode of living precisely 
on a par with the rest of the gang. One of uio men, I 
says Colonel Slecman, ‘was on the most easy and 
friendly terms with the rajah of Nurwar — ono of the ! 
proudest Rajpoot chiefe in Indio, who boasted of hav- 
ing in lus veina the blood of a long line of kings, and 
of never having condescended to bow his head to the 
groat MaliarajaJi of the Gwalior state— and wdth tJie 
Karowlee and other reigning princes of the country. 
He was in manner, person, and language one of the 
finest old men that I have seen in India, and a bolder 
jmd abler leader' the Budhulc colom'es have never had. 
In collisions among these turbulent aristocracy, ho was 
long looked up to as a man who could give the victory 
to whom he pleased, since he could do what no other 
person among them could — rely entirely upon the 
courage and devoted fidelity of every man around him 
in the hour of danger.’ A deceit chief having under- 
taken to assassinate the minister of tlio Jypoor state, 
entered his tent for that purpose ; but seeing the in- 
tended victim asleep, and wholly defenceless, ho retired, 
and left the butchery to meaner hands. 

The disguises assumed by tlie decoits varied accord- 
ing to circumstances and locality. In the valleys of the 
Ganges and Jumna tlie carriers of holy water were the 
most numerous class of people moving about, and theirs 
was the disguise chosen m such jiloces. South of the 
Jumna the traflic is almost wholly carried on hy means 
of bullocks, and there the robbers juxiordingly travestied 
lliemsclves into brinjoras, or bullock-drivers, Somcr 
timi^s they appeared as pilgrims ; sometimes as mourners, 
carrying tlie ashes of their deceased relatives to the 
Ganges ; and sometimos as bridegrooms going to fetch 
their brides, or returning with them to their homes. 
This multiplicity of disguises once gave rise to a cofiire-^ 
imps that greatly amused the decoits. Dressed as 
Ganges water-carriers, they liad attacked a merchant, 
guarded by armed men, in the midst of the town of 
Syfoo, and snatdied a spoil amounting to many hun- 
dred pounds. The guard, however, rallied, and were 
returning to the &ay, when just at the moment a mar- 
riage procession entered the town. These the merchants, 
in the cohfhsion, took to be the disgi^ed robbers, and 
fdl upon them sword in hand; while the strangers, 
coneeiving that so unpri>TQkcd ah assault Could proceed 
only from decoits, defehded themselves ^th despera- 


tion. The brigands in the meantime retired quietly 
with their spoil, much delighted with the battle, of 
which they had seen the commencement. Wlion 
assuming the more ambitious part of pilgrims, the 
captain enacted the high priest, while the rest were lus 
disciples. They had with them their tents of white, 
and some of dyed cloth, with numerous buffaloes, cows, 
goats, sheep, and ponies. They boro a largo red flag, 
embroidered with tbo figure of the monkey-god, or of 
tlie sun and moon, and marched to the sound of 
kettle-dmms and trumpets. Some were clothed, but 
tlio bodies of the greater number were ^;overod only 
with aslies, paint, and a small cloth waistbiuid. On 
arriving at a village, they sent for the hctid man to 
come forth to pay his respects to the high priest, make 
the customary offering of a small sum of money, and 
take measures for transporting the eftbets of the pil- 
grims to the next village — tliese holy persons never 
condescending to carry anything themselves. 

‘ None are all evil ;* and it must bo montloned-*-which 
we shall do in the words of Colojjcl Sloemau— that 
‘ these robbers by profession have never been known 
to offer any other violence or insult to females than to 
make them give up any gold ornaments that they may 
have about their persons. In all my inquiries into tlic 
character, habits, and conduct of tlieso gangs, I have 
never found an instance of a female luiving been other- 
wise disgraced or insulted by them. 'Jliey are all 
Hindoos; and this reverence for the sex pervades all 
Hindoo society, and is not, like that of Alexander, the 
favourite hero of Jiistory, confined to tliose of royal 
descent — it is extended to the females of all grades and 
all creeds.* 

Tlio following is the i>lan and conduct of an ordinary 
expedition, taken down from the mouth of one of live 
banditti ; — ‘ After taking the auspices, and studying 
the omens well, we despatch our hirowas, or scouts, to 
ascertain wlicre treasure is. Wlien they have ginned 
all the requisite information, one or two come and tidl 
us. Our Jemadar assembles lus followers, and we set 
out. When near the place, the Jemadar ni>points a 
certain spot for us to meet in ; we provide ourselves with 
bamboos, on wliich wc fit our spear-lieads, wliich wc bring 
concealed in our clothes witli us, and W'o are then told 
oil' in the same way you tell off your sipaliees on duty — 
one man for one particular duty, one for another. Wo 
then proceed, guard all tlic lanes and streets leading to 
the house we attack ; and if there is any police guard- 
house near, send a party to look at that also. After wo 
all perfectly understand the Jemadar’s instructions, and 
every man knows exactly what part he is to perform, 
the Jemadar gives the word, and we set off for the- 
treasure. We generally proceed as secretly and quietly 
as possible, until we arrive at the spot, when we mnko 
a rush — break open tlie door of the house in which tlie 
treasure is, tear off the lid of the box, or break it open 
with our kholeharees (axes), and shoot or ctTt down apy 
man that opposes us — place the treasure on the shoulders 
of a few steady old hands, and retreat, keeping these in 
our centre. Our detached parties fall in, and we have a 
covering party in out rear. These, if they hoar pur- 
suers, strike off a little to the right or left, and lying down 
on the ground, allow them to get in advance of them ; 
on whicii they then jump up, and attacklnig our pur- 
suers in their rear, give them a poke or two with their 
spears, and perhaps cut one or tVro doV^m this creates 
such a panic, that they moleat iis uo f^her, and we 
make a long forced march, and burying our treasure, 
break up into small parties in ^0 inoming. All day 
we remain concealed, and in evening, after taking 
up our booty, it is made ovet in different sums to 
several parties; and separate roads, or 

travelling in parties^ and it is tlicre 

divided.* When the el^^Uon was successfiil, the 
women of the cok^ tS^t them^^ their return, 
conducted them ihiK) thb vilkge, s^^^^ 



recollection of those past gbries, were quite of oplnbit 
that in appearanue at least' it could not be excelled. 
The majestic St 7t'iicen^ hearing . on her stern tlie em- 
phatic Spartan -like word of her great commander, 

* Thus r headed the fleet she was to lead with an air of 
quiet power; her tall tapering masts, with all their 
I (Udicate tracery of shrouds and cordage, clearly defined 
against the sky, whenever a passing shadow steadied 
the trembling sunlight round her. Even while we 
were gazing in admiration, a flash issued from her 
broadside, followed by a deop booming sound; an- 
other and another succeeded, the comrade ships also 
opening their broadsides. One-and-twenty guns — it 
was a royal salute. The Queen of England was early 
afloat ; and as tlie smoke dispersed its graceful volumes, 
the l)cautif(fl Fairy was seen cutting her bright and 
rapid way through the silver waves, till hidden from 
tnir sight by the Kooras— a large building to the right— 
and tlien, as she entered the harbour, she was greeted 
by the thundering homage of the batteries of Torts- 
nioutli. 

By this time we liad reached the beach ; and finding all 
the bathing-machines engaged, took refuge beneath the 
colonnade Of the Booms, till our favourite water-nymph, 
Peggy Banden, should be at liberty to do her spiriting 
for us. As bathing-women are a very peculiar and 
distinct race of feminines, we will amuse ourselves by 
sketching Peggy, while we wait her leisure. She is 
Cornish, and comes from Caw sand Bay; her height is 
some five feet eleven, and she is stout in pro[>ortion; 
her dress a pair of canvas trousers, a canvas petticoat, 
a jacket, and a black bonnet of no shape in particular. I 
must, liowcver, except regatta days, when she and her 
Cornish sisterhood, who have a rowing match with the 
Portsmoutli watermen, wear a peculiar garb. The 
strength of these Cawsand women equals that of a 
powerful man ; and, accustomed from their childhood to 
the water, tltey are unrivalled in managing a boat. At 
every regatta, as we have said, they challenge the 
watermen to a rowing match, and are invariably con- 
querors j owing their victory to their good right hand, 
and not to any g^lantry oti the part of their opponents, 
w'lio disptite the prize with them in serious earnest 

We returned about nine o’clock to breakfast— a meal 
wliich in this place of easy ahaiuhn we took almost al 
fresco before a large open French window, tlirougli 
which the breeze came laden witli the perfume of the 
flowers that bloomed in our little front garden — the 
fluttering muslin curtains scarcely impeding at all our 
view of tlie common and the sea. Pleasant sounds also, 
as well as sweet scents, came on the balmy air ; soine- 
ti rites a cLirion call, or a strain of distant military 
music ; occrisiotially the rolling round of cannon, as a 
homeward-bound ship announced her arrival in eight of 
port by saluting the admiral’s flag— a sound sure to 
draw tlie gentlemen of the party to the window, tele- 
scope in hand, that they might * make out’ tlic stranger. 
Breakfast over, we proceeded to the Kooms — the liabi- 
tual resort of Southsea visitors from morn till eventide. 
They consist of a good ball-room, card-room, and colon- 
nade facing the sea. In the ball-room, except when 
used for its legitimate purpose, tables covered with 
every sort of newspaper and periodical are placed, and 
are generally sfii^rpunded by gentlemen during the 
morning. One perceives at a glance that the dwellers at 
a watering-place are a mixed multitude of all castes and 
professions, At one table a little knot of flag-officers are 
assembled iround a gallant and popular member of their 
own profession, whose laugh lUpne speaks volumes for 
the frank goodness of bis heart anq happiness of his 
temper; leaning on his chair is a renowned sea cham- 
pion, whose oddity at least equaU his valour : his hands 
are not of the cleanest and Ins shoes (Heaven save the 
mark 1) are tied with t#ine, frptn accidental lack of rib- 
bon I But his brother oficers to nbt pf thpie who, in 
their own iihiaiA ’ Ofiderrpte the hull on acipaktit pf the 
rising;* and he^less pi liis hegUct of th^ man 


th^ treat him with marked defptoc^ though scaipely 


with the aflectionate regard manifested for the well- | 
dressed as well as gallant sailor by whom he stands. 

At one, the different groups return home ^to luncheon, 
but reassemble at half-past two, when the attraction of 
the Kooms is enhanced by the presence of a iUiUtary 
band. The gentlemen abandon their papers, and walk up 
and down the colonnade with the ladies, or level tUeir^ 
spy-glasses at the ships at Bpithead ; itinerant venders 
of pincushions made of shells, and of knitted articles, 
walk round the rails and profler their wares, among 
which are specimens, of every shape and form, of tlie ■ 
wood of tlie ‘ Royal George,’ which, with Admiral Kern- 
{lenfelt, 

* And tw ic'o four hundred men / 

went down at Spithead even on as calm and sunny a 
day as that which now shone over us. Great portions 
of the wreck have been brought up by divers and by 
explosions ; and certainly, if wo judge by the multitude 
of M’ooilen toys fabricated from it, it must be as inex- 
haustible as the wood of the * true Cross.’ 

One meets very pleasant fieoplc at the Rooms in tho 
afternoon, and it is sometimes matter af regret when five 
o'clock sends us home to dress for dinner. On the day 
to which we are referring, we dined early, as there 
was a soiree at the Rooms, and we had promised to at- 
tend it : we were consequently deprived of a pleasure 
we frequently afterwards enjoyed — that of sitting in 
the cool twiliglit on the beach listening to the mono- 
tonous murmur of the waves, or the distant * All’s well !' 
from the fleet. Sunset was announced by a gun from 
the flag-ship, and the instantaneous disappearance of 
the flags, as if in homage to the departing day, and then 
evening gradually closed in ; and as tiie moon wm young, 
we could distinguish in the/ soft obscure’ the lights 
the Rooms, preparing for the reception of the dancers. 
We had coflee, and proceeded thither at about half- 
past nine. We found them crowded with dancers^ not, 
however, of the best caste— just in the zenith of a polka ; 
and as we witnessed their exertions, and felt the atmo- 
sphere in which these were called forth, we could not 
help recalling with a smile the remark once made to us 
by a grave Oriental, who expressed his wonder * that 
such a rich people as the English should do all their 
danciwj t/iemselvcs, instead of luring people to do it 'for 
them.’’ What would lie have thought had he visited 
Southsea, where dancing is bo popular, that people 
crowd sixty or a hundred into a room some twenty 
feet square to enjoy the amusement? Although the 
houses are generally small, every one gives dances ; 
and as a celebrated danseuse was once heard to afilrhi 
‘ that the perfection of the art is to be able to waltz oh 
the edge of a soup-plate,’ we expect that it will reach 
its acme at Southsea. One lady, who is its decided 
votary— we may add, by way of parenthesis, that tlierc 
seems no particular age now for sitting still-^onstantly 
invites more guests than could conveniently stand in her 
apartments. One night, consequently, a number of 
ofllcers, who arrived late from mess, found it impossible 
to effect an entrance into the hall, and wer? waiting qh 
the pavement for the crowd within to ‘move on,* when 
a policeman, scandalised at such a mob collecting, aj^ 
proached and asked * What they did there?' A toS 
standing on the curb-stoiie answered, V We are oieit 'at a 
party.’ In spite of much practice, however^ whylhOttght 
the polka was performed with more apirit grace, 
and retired early, intending to rise early, la oi^er to sail 
round the Isle of Wight in the yacht the. next day. 

These water excursions are tlie ohief d^ight of a 
residence at Southsea. The little v^to ^und the 
Isle of Wight, or beyond theNeedl^^ i^erdt glimpses of 
very picturesque land scenery, ga toll na aimh charming 
sea-room, that one could almoat oonaent to the doom of 
the Flying DateUman if one’s ai^i^^eoursc were fixed 
there. It is pleasant to also, and 

listen to their qtiaint tophio • jjtoa ’ about life on the 
great deep, toifle seat on deck in the 

sunshine, to the beneath tlie little 

vessel ‘Uke a rider.’ 
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We landed every evenmg to dine^ Atid varied cm? 
pleasure by ocoasional land*viiitB to the Mious’ in the 
neighbourhood^ Snapecting the dockyard and its won- 
derSf Of which the block machinery appears to us the 
greatest The performance of making a block re- 
minded us of one of our sailors’ description of the atmo* 
spheric—or, as he styled it, dfow-’em-afe/i^r-^railway : 
*a great iron pipe, where they puts you in at one 
end, and you are sucked out again at t’other, without 
no trouble whatsomdever 1* The block is put, a shapeless 
niece of wood, into the machinery, and falls through 
into tlie room below, formed and ready for nse ! We 
also went on board the * Excellent ' on a Friday after- 
noon, and witnessed the gunnery, which was, they 
assured us, excellent, though the hulk at which they 
firo does not appear much the worse for tlie weekly 
attack made on her. It was really very interesting to 
see the sailors, on the drums beating to quarters, drop 
from every aperture of the vessel upon the before- 
deserted deck, and take their places at the guns in 
silence and order, working the cannon with wonderful 
power and velocity. We could very well fancy how 
Trafalgar was won as we gajsed on the mimic sea-fight 
For ladies unused to the noise of cannon, the report of 
the broadside is somewhat startling; nay, we have 
even detected a start in a male visitor at the first dis- 
charge. 

. We remained at Southsea till the regatta, which the 
Queen honoured by her presence — and very loyal proved 
both sun and wind on the occasion ; for the former shone 
brightly, and the latter, which had been so hushed that 
it was feared the yacht could not sail, rose as the royal 
standaiv^ was hoisted, and swept out its gorgeous folds 
right cheerily. The sovereign’s yacht anchored off the 
shore near the Booms, at no great distance from the ves- 
sel, docked with countless flags, which acted as umpire 
and etarting<^point for the race. Cards were distributed 
bearing the names and distinguishing flags of the can- 
didates for the gold cup $ and bets were taken on them, 
as upon favourites at Epsom or Newmarket. When 
the smoke from the thundering salute to the Queen had 
dispersed, the signal was given by a single gun for the 
yachts to start, and in a few seconds they glided past 
with a quiet grace, making their way through tho rny riads 
of Uttlc vessels and boats that covered the sea, till they 
gained their appointed course, and became gradually 
' lost to OUT sight. The beach and common, as well as 
the vessel-thronged sea, presented an animated picture. 
Huhdreds had assembled to witness this truly national 
amusement : sailors, soldiers, marines, women, children, 
Greeks, and Egyptians, in their national costume (the 
last studying, by permission of government, in our 
dockyards), covered the common, the varied colours of 
their attire giving it the appearance of a huge flower- 
bed. The ]^mns were filled inside and upon the roof, 

> as were also tlie small Hyde steamers hired for the day 
by parties who wished to see the regatta from the 
water. These vessels had bands on board; they fol- 
lowed for awhile in the wake of the yachts, and then 
returning close to the shore, added the singularly 
blended strains of their music to that of the performers 
at the Booms, with rather a discordant eflSset. 

Tlio yacht race was followed by those of luggers 
and other large boats. On the second day the rowing 
iqatohes take place: they are of all kinds, but the 
cMe most interesUng to us was that in which our 
fi^iend Peggy figured as oockswdlh, and the women of 
OajKuand beat the men of Portsmouth. The sea spec- 
Ipab auded by a diversion called * hunting the squirrel $’ 
a the water between swimmers, one of whom is 
iemnitted fo elude his pursuers by diving, as they are 
of catching him. Fireworks are dii^ 
evening on -the common, and a fancy 
baU doses:;.t«e fostivitles. We attended the latter, 
being in with the ^ humours Nf the 

' all slmiUr entertainments. We 

Avehel, from whom 
' tiiat ancient bouse ; A - 


i Bebecoa, who certainly left Uttlc excuse for the Tem- 
plar’s folly } and a lady in many shades of pink, termi- 
nating on the forehead^ with a large shawl brooch of 
silver, who represented, we were told. *The Morning 
Star!* This was the « last we saw of tlm sights of 
Southsea, and terminates what we believe to be a faith- 
ful account of the* whole curriculum. 


WAITING FOB THE POST. 

In the village in which we were at one time residing, 
there dwelt, in a small cottage commanded by onr win- 
dows. a lieutenant in tbe navy on half-pay. Wo were 
a child at the time, and one of our amusements was to 
watch from our playroom the bees that worked in that 
cottage-garden, and the ‘ old gentleman’ — as wc styled 
him, because his hair was gray — pace with bis quick 
quarter-deck step the little path that divided the fl<3wer- 
beds. It was a neat though very small dwelling, almost 
shut from view by lilacs and evergreens ; the garden was 
gay witli sweet flowers, which might almost be called 
domestic in this age of new buds and blossoms ; and it 
was carofully tended by a young girl — his only daughter 
— and an old female servant. We noticed every morn- 
ing that the lieutenant, who was a tall figure, and would 
have been a handsome and commanding-looking man 
but for his very great paleness and his stooping, walked 
briskly to the gate, and holding himself a little more 
erect tlian usual, glanced first at the vane, noticing 
with a sailor’s instinct the quarter in which the wind 
sat; and then turning, gazed anxiously up the village 
in the direction of the postman’s approach till that 
functionary appeared in sight. Ttien he would lay his 
hand nervously on the top of the little garden-gate, 
half open it, close it again, and finally, as the letter- 
carrier advanced, hail him with the inquiry, * Any letter 
for me to-day, Koger?’ If the answer were a ‘No,’ 
and such was the ordinary reply, he would turn away 
with a sigh, and walk slowly back to the house, bend- 
ing more than ever, and coughing painfully— he had a 
distressing cough at times: but his daughter would 
meet him at the door, and pass her arm through his, 
and lead liim in with a gentle affection in the action 
that was quite intelligible; and though we could not 
hear her words, we knew she was consoling him. We 
also were sorry for his disappointment. Sometimes a 
letter came, and he would take it eagerly, but look at it 
with a changed countenance, for most frequently it was 
only one of those largo wafered epistles We have since 
learned to recognise as bills — even then we could be 
sure it was not the letter which he looked for. 

And thus he watched daily for something .that never 
came, all through tlic bright summer and autumn, and 
even when the snow lay thick lipon the ground, and 
the cold morning and evening breeze must have been 
injurious to one in feeble health. At last we missed 
him from his usual post, and the arrival of the village 
doctor at the cottage confirmed our fears that be 
was ill. We never saw him again. A fire glimmered 
from an upper room, the chamber in which he slept ; 
and at times his daughter’s figure passed the window 
as she moved across it, in her gentle and noisel^s task 
of nursing tlie dying officer. One morning we did 
not see the usual blaze from the V casement ; but 
the old woman came out and shut the shutters close, 
and drew down the blinds, and we saw as She re-entered 
the house that she was weeping. That very morning 
the postman, Boger, itopp^ at the little wicket^ and 
rang the beli He held in hU hand a very lai^, long 
letter, with words printed Autside. The woman- 
eervaiit anewered him/ and tpok the letter, putting 
her apron to her eyes as he jppke/ " It wap the long- 
hoped-for, long-expected letter ibom the Admiralty 
appointing the old officer A Mlg. Afiw, it came 
too Inte l He who had so long waited ih restless 
anxiety--who had So sickehOd With 
1«as::g0ne to a^wOrid'.Wherethe'.weity^^^^^^^^ and,m!|gjB 
toff and worth are neither neglect^ nor fors^tteh^ We 
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heard afterwards all his «ad historjr, of which theto 
are so many lamentable counterparts* He had gone 
to sea whilst yet a child, had toiled, suf^rei, and 
fought at the ^rlodwhen the very existence of his 
country depended on the valour of the navy ; but then 
came 6ie peace, and with many another brave man be 
had found himself on half.pay, alikh unrewarded and 
forgotten. Mr St Quentin— »our gentleman who waited 
for the post — was a widower with one only child, who 
was his idol. To educate and provide for her had been 
his great anxiety. How could this be done on his half- 
pay? It was impossible. True he read hard to be- 
come himself her teacher, but there was much he could 
not impart to her ; and with heroic self-denial he placed 
her at an expensive school, and went himself almost 
without the common necessaries of life to keep her 
there. Still the heavy burthen thus laid on his slender 
means obliged him to contract debts, and it was agony 
to his just and upright spirit when he found it im- 
possible to defray them. 

He Imd used great energy in his endeavours to get 
employed againi and just before we made his acquaint- 
ance, ‘ waiting for the post,* had received a promise that 
his services should be remembered. Both promise and 
fulfilment came too late ! The one awoke hopes which, 
daily deferred, had preyed on the very springs of life, 
and taxed too sorely a constitution much tried by toil 
and suffering in youth ; the other came when the heart 
it would have cheered had ceased to feel the joy or 
sorrow of mortality. His orphan daughter, a pretty 
gentle creature of seventeen, was left totally destitute— 
almost friendless. If they had relatives, all communion 
with them had long ceased ; and the utterly desolate 
and isolated situation of Mary St Quentin was nearly 
unparalleled. My family, who were of her father’s I 
profession, were much affected by it, and took a warm 
interest in her fortunes. They procured for her the 
small pension acco^cd to the orphans of naval or 
military men, with -contributions from several similar 
funds; and finally received her into our house till she 
could hear of a situation as governess, for which her 
dearly-purchased education admirably fitted her. 

1 remember well the evening she first came among 
US; How sad and pale she looked in her solemn black 
dress, and how low and mournful her voice sounded I 
Poor girl I a rough world was before her ; a fiercer 
and more terrible conflict for her timid nature than 
contending with the storms and battles in which her 
father had borne a part. We pitied her greatly, and 
strove to soothe and cheer her with all our little skill ; 
though we certainly did not adopt the moat likely 
means to achieve pur object, when some days after- 
wards we told Jier how we had watched her poor father 
as he waited for the post. Then for the first time 
since her coming among us we saw her weep ; and she 
murmured, * If he could only have seen the letter ! ’ 

After a time the exertions of her friends procured 
her a situation, and she left us. How anxiously we 
then watched for the letter that was to tell us our dear 
new friend was safe, and well, and comfortable ; and it 
did not tarry 1 Mary wrote gratefully, and even cheer- 
fully. She had been kindly received; the home in 
which her lot was cast was a splendid chAteau, in which 
all the comforts ^nd luxuries of life abounded. More- 
over, the family' treated her os a gentlewoman, and her 
pupils were clever and well -trained. She was very 
thankful for tbp career of toil -and seclusion to which 
circumstances condemned her— very willing to do her 
duty gladly iu that state of life in which it had pleased 
God to place her. She remained with this family 
four or five years, passing her occasional holidays with 
UB ; and we learned to love her as a sitter, and to look 
up to her for advice, which was ever as wite as it was 
gentle and afi^ctionate. She was a veiy sweet creature 
—BO quietly gay, so unselfish, so contented, apd so 
modestly intelilgentt tliat X cannot remember that 1 
hm ever met with so perSBct a woman. The last boli- 
de she spent with us we asw a change iu her however; 


and it must have been a greoi mental change to bo 
perceptible in one so self-possessed and patient She 
had grown less attentive to our often eimcting wishes ; 
she had beoome absent and thoughtful— nay, at times A 
slight irritation was observable in her manner ; but that 
which struck us most was the habit she really appeared 
to have inherited from her father— of watching for the 
postman. Wo remarked how eagerly she listened for 
his knock— how tremulously she asked for whom the I 
letters were directed— and the painfully-repressed sigh 
and darkened countenance with whieli she turned away 
when there was none for her ! As she had finally quitted j 
the family with whom she had so long rc.sided, and was j 
waiting for a new engagement, we thought at first that 
it was an epistlo from some of the quarters in wluch she 
had applied for one she was expecting ; but that could 
not the case, for when she had made a re-engage- 
ment, and it was fixed that she was to proceed to the 
south of France with her future pupils’ family, her 
watching for the post became more evident and more 
anxious : nay, to us wlio observed it, absolutely painful. 
What letter could she expect so ncruously? Why was 
she daily so sadly disappointed? The solution came at 
last. It was the very morning fixed for her departure 
for London, where she was to meet her ftiturc charge. 
Her boxes, corded and directed, were in the hall ; she 
stood at the window dressed for her journey weeping 
bitterly — for she loved us all, and still timidly shrank 
from strangers — and we were holding each a cold 
trembling hand, when the servant entered with the 
letters, * One for Miss St Quentin.* 

She glanced at it, suppressed a faint exclamation, and 
taking it, her hand trembled so violently that could 
scarcely break the scfd. But when it was open, and her 
eye had glanced over the contents, what a sudden change 
took place in her countenance ! She blushed deeply, her 
lip trembled, and tben smiled, and breaking from among 
us, she sought our mother, and asked to speak to her 
alone. That letter had changed her destiny. It was a 
proposal of marriage from a man of goo(n>f>®ition and 
fortune, who had won her affections by a thousand acts 
of attention and tenderness, but had left her uncertain 
whether he intended to fulfil an only implied promise 
or not. True he had said something of writing to her, 
and therefore she had waited for tlie post with such 
anxiety, and for so long a time in vain ; but tlicre had 
been good and sufiicient reasons for his ])rolonged silence, 
and the lady was only too ready to forgive it. She wont 
to town accompanied by my father, arranged to remain 
in England (finding a substitute as governess for her 
disappointed employers), and two months afterwards 
was married in our little village church to one who has 
made her as happy as it is possible to be in a world of 
trial and sorrow. 

A very singular and painful waiting for the post oc- 
curred at Malta some years ago: it was related to us 
by a person concerned in the affair, and we offer the 
reader the tale as it w.as told to ua : — 

It was St John’s Day, a festival highly ^nerated by 
the Maltese, who claim the beloved disciple as their 
patron saint. The English troops quartered iii the 
island were to be reviewed on it, and as is usual, jn 
compliment to the faith of the islanders, the artiUe^ 
was ordered to fire a salute in honour of the day. It 
was a yearly custom; but the two officers whe|f4uty.it 
was at this time to see it fulfilled thought it savoured 
of idolatry, and in tlw presence of the genered and his 
staff refusM to order their men to fire* l^ey were of 
course put under an arrest for disobedidute ; but, the 
circumstail^ of the case couiiddarad^ ^ in 

command hesitated how to procA^ ivitb tliem, and at 
his request the jgovemor of tiie isbmd wrote to the com- 
mander-in-chief at home for lustriictions in the matter, 
as it was a case of * tender oCAieienoe.* Some delay of 
course uecessarily oceur|red in geUlhg a reply, and the 
anxiety with which and rebellious 

officers awaited it may he huagined. Day after day did 
.the eyes of the former tramscr the bright blue sea, 
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across which must come the decision of England, and 
day after day he waited for the post in rdn. Eoul 
winds, bad weatlier, all sorts of causes, stayed the course 
of the packet— there was no steam conveyance in those 
days—aud before she actually entered Valetta harbour* 
he to whom the letter hod been written* the noble 
governor* was dead. It was judged expedient that the 
general s^uld, however, open the commander^in-chief’s 
answer, to prevent further unpleasant delay. Alas, it 

had been intended for tlie eye of Lord II only 1 

The commander-in> chief blamed the general, *who 
ought,’ he said, * to have tried and broke the officers on 
the spot — nothing in a military man could excuse dis- 
obedience to orders ;* adding with reference to the 
general (of course without intending that any one but 

Lord H- should learn his private sentiments), '‘but I 

tiever had much opinion of that officer r 

Poor General P loved and reverenced his inilitary 

chief, as all soldiers must. Those words, so singularly 
presented to his eyes, wounded him deeply. He was at 
the time suffering from low fever ; they completed its 
work, making an jmpression on his mind no arguments 
could remove. He obeyed the orders given *, held a 
court-martial ; tried the offenders; dismissed them from 
the service; and then taking to his bod, sank rapidly, 
and died before the next post from England could reach 
the island. "^Ile never waited for anotlier ! 

And now I approach another reminiscence of tliis com- 
mon human anxiety, of which 1 cannot think without 
deep emotion. We had a young cousin, a fine lad full of 
spirit and ardour, a midshipman in the royal navy, who 
was our especial pride and deliglit. We had no brother, 
but he supplied the want to us, being, as a child, our 
constain playmate — as a youth, our merriest and best- 
loved correspondent. How full of fun, quaint humour, 
and droll adventures were his letters, and how we used 
to long for them, especially for tliat which proclaimed 
his arrival in tho English seas ! The period for re- 
ceiving such an announcement had arrived, for his ship 
had entered Plymouth harbour ; and I can never forget 
how eagerly I used to wait for tho postman, how rest- 
lessly I watciiod him at an opposite door, and* how I 
hated the servant for delaying liim by a tardy attention 
to his knock! No letter came, however'; day aft(;r day, 
hour after hour passed, and disappointment became 
uneasiness and alarm so terrible, that even the sad cer- 
tainty was at last a relief. 

He never wrote again. He had perished in Tnmpier 
Bay, and his death had been one of many instances of 
unrecorded but undoubted heroism. The weather was 
stormy, but it was necessary to send a boat on shore, 
and Charles had good-naturedly offered to take the duty 
of beitig its officer in the stead of a young and delicate 
messmate who liad been ordered on the service. It 
upset iu the surf: two men and our poor cousin clung 
to its keel for some minutes; at length It became 
apparent that bne must, let go his hold, or all would 
perish. Both the seamen were married men, and 
uttered thair natural regret at leaving their children 
fatlierioss. The gallant youth (as they afterwards re- 
ported when picked up) observed, ‘ Then my life is less 
precious than yours : My poor mother, God bless you ! ’ 
and quitting his hold, perished in the ocean, whicli by 
a strange fatality has been tho grave of nearly all his 
family. 

Waiting for the post upon the mountains of Western 
India is recalled by this anecdote to my recollection. 
I /well remember the last time I stood on the heights. 
Of Bella Vista, as our ghaut was called, watching the 
Beet ispproacU of the tapan/, or postman. It was near 
j^nset^— a glorious hour in all lands, bot especially 
t A gorgeous canopy of colour^ light 

I was VS } beneath the * everlasting hills ;* their 

*ops*'*^W we looked down on the first ranges of ghauts 
i — and crimsotii and regal purple, 
or a® if they had caught and 

f . Here add 

perceptible, from one Of 


which issued the running courier, whose speed was 
no bad commentary or explanation of Job’s compari- 
son — i My days are swift as a post* He was a tall, 
light figure, gaily dressed, and holding a lance with a 
little glittering flag at the top. He brought letters 
jfrom the presidency ; and some native correspondence 
was also transmitted through his means. These run- 
ning posts are occasionally picked off by a tiger in their 
passage through the jungle ; but the journey to our 
(then) abode was so frequently made, that the wild 
animals seldom appeared in the route, ceding it tacitly 
to the lords of creation, and permitting us to receive 
our letters safely. What joy it was to open one from 
England 1 it is really worth a journey to the East to feel 
this pleasure. The native letters destined for the 
official personages of the family are singular-looking 
affairs. They have for envelope a bag of king-cob 
cloth — a costly fabric of blended silk and gold thread ; 
this is tied carefully with a gold cord, to which is ap- 
pended a huge seal, as large and thick as a five-shil- 
ling piece. Once during our residence in India the 
homeward post was delayed by the loss of the steamer 
which bore our despatches to England ; they must 
have been vainly expected for two months, doubt- 
less to the great alarm and anxiety of the public. 
Some of the mail boxes were, however, recovered from 
the sunken wreck by means of divers ; and our epistles, 
after visiting the depths of the Red Sea, were safely 
conveyed to England. Once before, we were told, a 
similar catastrophe had occurred, but the boxes became 
so saturated with sea- water, that the addresses of the 
letters were illegible. It was judged expedient, there- 
fore, to publish as much of their coutents as was deci- 
pherable, in the Indian papers — under the idea that 
those to whom they were addressed would recognise their 
own missives from the context ; and a most absurdly- 
i mischievous experiment it proved. Never was such a 
breach of coiifi^nce. All sorts of disagreeable secrets 
were made out by the gentle public of the presidency. 
Intimate friends learned how they laughed at, or hated 
one another; matrimonial schemes were betrayed; the 
scandal, gossip, and confidential disclosures of the Indian 
letter-bag making as strange and unpleasant a con- 
fusion as if tho peninsula had suddenly been converted, 
into Madame de Genii s’s ' Palace of Truth.’ There was 
no little alarm when our steamer was lost, lest a similar 
disclosure should be made ; but the world had grown 
wiser; and those epistles which were illegibly addressed 
were, we believe, destroyed, unless when relating to 
commercial interests, and other business. 

We hox>e we have not wearied our gentle reader 
with this subject, for we have yet another little inci- 
dent ibr his car relative to it, which was told us as a 
fact by a Preiicli lady wlio knew the person concerned. 
Some friends of hers residing in the provinces had an 
only daughter, an heiress, and consequently a desirable 
match. Her hand w.a8 eagerly sought by many suitors, 
and w'as at last yielded by her parents to a gentle- 
man of some property who had recently purchased a 
chateau in their neighbourhood. His apparent wealth, 
his high connections, and very elegant manners, had 
won their favour ; and iu great delight at the excellent 

match her daughter was about to make, M"*© L 

wrote to lier friends and relatives to .inform them of 
the approaching happy event. Among these was a lady 
residing at Marseillbs, to Whom she described, with all 
a Frenchwoman’s vivacity, the person, manners, Ac. of 
the bridegroom elect. Answers of congratulation and 
good wisltes poured in of course; and Ir— , who 

had a secret persuasion that she was an unknown and 
unhonoured Mnw de Sevi|n:i£, became so p^ 
her increased correspondence, that Ae iinaae a point of 
never leaving the bouse till after tb^idelivery of the 
post The MarseUles correa|X)Ddent wae 
of tlie number with whom slm hiul who 

had not replied to her If^ter, This /answ^ WM there- 
fore desired with great eagern^t; aid 
meifibered ofterWardi, though awoke ho 



nuBpicioii in lier mind, that the lover always appeal^ 
uneasy when she expressed her anxiety on tlie subject, 
or her desire to hear from her friend. • 

The wedding-day arrived ; and the bridegroom, maui> 
festing a most flattering impatience for the perform- 
ance of the ceremony, came early to the house of his 
! nihartced, to accompany the family ptirty to the magis- 
I trates, where the contract was to lie drawn up. But 

i even on that momentous day L adhered to her 

j custom of waiting for the post, to the evident rage and 
even agonized impatience of her destined son-in-law, who 
urged her with passionate eagerness to proceed at once 
to tlie magistrates. The delay proved most serviceable. 
The post came in due time, and brought a letter from 
Marseilles. The writer, struck by some slight personal 
peculiarities which her friend had described, liad fancied 
it possible that the promesso sposo was no otlier than an 
escaped galley-slave^ with Mdioni, before his condemna- 
tion for a heinous crime, her family liad been intimate. 
She had therefore, in some alarm, caused her husband 
to make inquiries into the matter, and a sufTtcient 
mass of evidence had been collected to justify her sus- 
picion, and cause her to urge inquiry and delay on the 
part of M. and L . She suggested, more- 

over, that the truth might be easily discovered by a 
personal examination of tlie gentleman, who, if the same 
individual, had been branded on the right shoulder. 

The surprise, horror, and alarm of Mme L may be 

imagined. The contents of the letter were of course 
instantly communicated by her to her husbtuid, and by 
him privately to the bridegroom, whom he requested 
to satisfy his wife’s fears by showing him his right 
shoulder. The request was indignantly refused as an 
insult to his honour ; and convinced of the fact by the 
agitation and dismay of the culprit, as well as by this 
refusal, the gentleman gave him at once into the hands 
of the police, who had no difficulty in finding the fatal 
mark of infamy. lie was indeed an escaped convict, 
and the wealth with which he had dazzled the good 
provincials was the spoil of a recent robbery, under- 
taken by himself and some Parisian accomplices, and 
BO cleverly managed as to have set at naught hitherto 
the best efforts of the police for its discovery. 

We may be sure Mmo Jj congratulated herself 

liighly on having, as if by a providential instinct, 
‘ waite<i for the post.* 


SLEEPING ON A VOLCANO, 

* Don’t talk to me about great enterprise and match- 
less skill, new docks at Liverpool, and a new town at 
Birkenhead I Sir,' the people of these two towns sleep 
every night on a volcano, and their lives and projKjrty 
could be destroyed just as easily as I strike this match 
and light this cigar 1 ’ 

This was said one evening in the commercial room of 
a cozy, comfortable English inn, by a hearty, ruddy, 
clear-complexioned old gentleman, who evidently knew 
not only ‘ the road * used by those, of liis trade, hut the 
roads and ways of the world, and mankind at large. 
1 stared at his remark, and after a few puffs of 
his fragrant Havana, he resumed, * Wlien you go to 
Liverpool, and seexi all the wonders of that great 
town, ask some questions about ** the Magazineii,” and 
you will soon understand what I mean ; but remember 
this, that the ^t night you lie down to sleep in Liver- 
pool, think tiiat you are slecpi^ on the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius, and you will have a correct idea of your 
position!’ . - , . 

linving delivered these words most ex cathedra 
style, the old geiiUeipan lay back in his chair, and 
seemed lost in the eigoym^t of his dgar. No ques- 
tions could elicit ino^ liim than a repetition 
of the advice, jo inquire about Vthe Magazines;’ and 
of the timerhonajir^'observa^on, tluU^^ is be- 

lieving.* With this I had ib be cou^V kept 
wi^ering what of magazines they ecmld be. 


Liverpool, I know, had started a ‘ Boscoe Magazine,* 
which, like many other attempts in provincial literature, 
had died a natural death; the other magazines, 1 also 
knew, hod a considerable circulation in the town ; but 
what any or all of them could have to do with convert- 
ing a Liverpool bed into a volcanic crater, I could not 
in the slightest degree comprehend. However, when I 
got to Liverpool, I asked that first friend of all travellers, 
the waiter, where ‘the Magazines’ were. 

‘ Magazines ? Yes, sir ; over in Cheshire, between 
I Egremont and Now Brighton, sir,* said John in his 
! usual rapid way. 

‘ Is it a place, then ? * I asked, os my wonder grew. 

‘ Yes, sir — a small place, sir — lots of powder kept 
t^cre ; that’s why its called “the Magazines,” sir. 
Anything more, sir ? * 

* No more, John— -tliank you and that functionary 
wliiskcd himself and his w'hite napkin out of tho room. 
‘ So they are powder magazines — are tliey ? ' thought I 
to myself: ‘ tlieii perhaps the old gentleman was not 
far wrong after all. But if he were right, John the 
waiter, and the people of I.ivcrpool fli general, seem to 
take the matter very coolly. Nevertheless, I shall gp 
and see how this same place colled “ the Magazines” 
looks.’ 

So I went to the landing-stage at the river-side, and 
spying lunong a crowd of steamers one marked ‘ Egre- 
mont and New Brigliton,’ I stept on l)oard, and was 
very soon i)addle(l across tlie river, and landed on the 
pier at Egremont for the small sum of twopence. In- 
quiring my way, I walked leisurely on through pleasant 
roiuis containing many delightful groups of ho||ses, the 
residences of some of the busy denizems of Liverpool. 
I soon reached the Magazines, which I found to be a 
quiet, phiasant little hajnlet, with neat cottages, well- 
kept gardens, and iiealtliy children playing about. The 
remains of an old boat, some oars, one or two nets 
sprciul out to dry, and a few good-humonred soafiuring 
men, gave note that fishermen fin'med part of the popu- 
lation. ’Diere were some rather clderly-l(K>kiug trees, 
and a few liouses which were evidently older than tho 
oldest inhabitant ; and near one of them swung a sign- 
board,^ almost defaced by time. This is a very innocent 
volcano, thought I, that allows things to grow so old 
about it ! But when I came to inquire farttjer, I began 
to ftjel somctliing like real alarm. Not one hundred 
yards from the spot where I stood, there were at tlie 
time stored up in eiglit slender brick buildings no less 
than 1 7,000 barrels, or nearly 750 tons, of gunjxiwder 1 
What w-as there to prevent an explosion ? The keeper 
and his assistants are doubtless careful, trustworthy 
men ; they keep tho powdtjr secure under lock and key, 
never enter the sheds without wearing felt-shoes, and 
use all due precautions with a success to wliich even 
the old time-worn signboard bears witness. But the 
day was sultry, and I thought of lightning. There was 
no lightning-conductor — a serious defect. i,Nor is any 
watch kept at niglit; so that the premises might be 
broken in, and worse than robbery committed. • Agol^ 
there were fires in almost every one of the neighbouring 
houses ; on the beach immeiliatoly below lay about fifty 
smnJi vessels, between Egremont and New Brigliton, 
nearly all having fires on board ; and steam^S, with 
fuimels tliat often sent out fiery sparks as well as 
smoke, passed and repassed every quarter of an liour 
within a short distance of the shore. Beifiiles this, tho 
powder is not stationary; for durit^ thb last seven 
years tlie average of the powder d^fed^iwai 40,472 
barrels per annum— that is to say,;Wil^e the 
stock remains pretty much the itoe (about 750 tons), 
about 800 barrels are deposited, aa man out, 
every week. Tlie powder is Usually brought fVom the 
manufactory in sd^I vessel^i ea^ from 

thirty to sixty tons packed^%^ These ves^ls 

are run aground on the beach ; at low-water a horse 
and cart go oloiigside ; ^ batels ore hoisted from the 





and walk two miles along a track in which gates haired 
tlie passage for wheeled carries. Immediately on 
leaving tho main thoroughfare we were ankle dfeep In 
the loose sand of what hardly deserved the name even 
of a by-road, and this I found to be tho case wherever 
I went in IloJIand : onhe ofl' the pa^ed turnpike, yonr 
travelling becomes of the most toilsome nature- Pre- 
sently we left tlic shelter of the trees, aiid caino to broad 
open nK!adow''S traversed by dniins and ditches, the 
latter on either side tho route; and when you come near 
tlio froquont high gates, instead of climbing over at the 
risk of sticking fUst on their thick coating of tar, 
tread the narrow plank carried round the end of the 
fenco which flanks each side of tho barrier to tlie middle 
of the ditch, thus preventing tlie passage of qufidnipeds, 
but; not that of bipeds. About a mile in our front iv.)sc 
wluit appeared to be tho embrasured keep of some 
Norman castio, with a circular turret rising in its 
centre. If tho round tower on the Cfdton Hill at Edin- 
burgli vroro widened to eight or ten times its present 
i rliaineter, it would form no inapt representation of the 
.>tru(‘tsire in question. A little in advance of it a green 
j: . juik sloped towanis us, on tho top of which tho sails of 
^ '.\v o or three schuyts were gliding onwards, impelled 
pcemingly by some mysterious agency. A few minutes 
: joorc, and tho whole was explained. TJic sibiw was the 
dike or embankment of the rimj-vaart, or ring-canal 
I which surrounds the whole of the meer; and as we 
! ascended to the towmg-i>ath we saw the hulls of tlie 
i vessoLs to v'hich the sails belonged, imd beyond lay the 
I broad expanse of tlie lake, between wliich and the oppo- 
I site bank stood the castellated edifice containing the 
From what might be likened to Brob- 
; dignagian arrow-slits left in the wall of the bnilding, 
huge working beams stretched forth, holding a massive 
chain at ilicir outer extremities, and slowly rising and 
falling with a plunge and a rush resembling that of the 
sea swcnquiig in and out of a rocky eavern. A. few 
houses standing near reminded 3’ou of a village of tho 
feudal tiinefl nestling under tlie shelter of the emlmttleil 
foiircas. While I was looking at these objects, my con- 
ductor had hailed a ibrry-boat, which conveyed us across 
tlie canal; and in another minute 1 luwi placed M, 
Simons’s letter in tlie hands of M. Zenicl, the resident 
superintendent. He at once expressed his willingness 
to show me everything ; but as he lyiew no French or 
English, nnd my acquaintance, with scientific Butch 
was veiy limited, our communications were anytliing 
but fluent : however, I made my eyes do duty for my 
tongue. On coming to the engine-house I saw that it 
was erected in a circular basm, which formed, as it were, 
a moat all round it, some twenty feet wide, and eight or 
ton deep. At the bottom of this were the eleven pumps 
— swells they might be called — ^liy which tho water was 
raised ; and as the cloven beams rose and fell, tho upward 
drag lifted tho water from below with the sounding 
gush which I had hoard at a distance. The machinery 
ikdng above the lake, it will he understood Hiat there is 
no fall of a stream; each chain as it rises seems to pull 
up a mound of wateiv-this is all you see; but the 
quantity raised is prodigious. Sixty-six cubic metres 
at every stroke, tind six strokes a minute. There is a 
eommunication between tho basin and the ring-canal 
along which the water is convoyed, and eventually dis- 
chai’gcd into tlie sea at ICatwyk. 

On entering the buUding you see a row of furnaces 
blaring away in the work of generating steam; and 
pi^in^ across the hrickwork in which tliese are im- 
bedded, you come to the engine-room. The machine is 
Similar to those powor^ oohstructions used in Corn- 
wall for the dtainage of mines: a large douhlo-cylinder, 
with a piston-rod a foot in diameter, capped by a 
huge dish of iron for a * dead-weighV to v?hich the 
inner extretniries of the working-b^ms are attached. 
Bown plunges the mighty mass, as thot^h it would 
buiy itself in the earth ; but it comes to a sudden and 


momentary pause, and then with a click, a« of hammer- 
strokes, the clank of bars, a hollow rash and cavernous 
roar, up it goes again ibr auotlier pause and anotlier 
descent. Such a sight could not fail to set one think- 
ing of the campaigns of industry, and of the praise- 
worthy means by wdiicli the siiirit of labour conquers 
now territory. To such warikre all wish prosperity. 

After a sufficient inspection of the ponderous ma- 
chinery, wo ascended the spinil stair to tho top of 
the edifice. This elevation commands an extensive 
pro-spect; on one side, the nicer stretching fiir to the 
north -cast without a visible horizon, the ring- canal 
enclosing its outline, looking in the extreme distance 
like a thread of silver; while on the otlier lay the level 
I>utch bindscniK?, with the towers and buildings of 
‘Leyden and Ihuirlenv in the "l icw, proiluciiig a variety 
in the plain. Looking down from the parapet, the 
wdiole arrangement for the pumping proce.ss i.s seen at 
once. From tlie foot of the building ii broad canal or 
cut is carried far into the like, whicli on this sliore is 
very shallow, and thus Iceds tho pqjnps to which the 
water finds its way by means of culvertfc Tho suction 
I of each stroke avus plainly visible in the oscillation of 
I the water for some distance down this cut; but tho 
grand feature consists in the signs of progress as exhi- | 
bitod by the broad margin wdiich now lies between the : 
edge of the water and its ancient boundary. It is 
from 100 to 200 yards in width, and descends with a 
gentle slope towards llic meer, and consists chiefly of a 
fine argillaceous deposit, with here and there patches of 
sand and peat. Such a soil is w^ell adapted for apricul- 
tural purjioaos, and it was hoped tliat the prelimmaries 
of cultivation inight be mode ux^on it. in the autumii of 
the present year. 

1 did not leave this prospect until all its peculiarities 
were ch^ar to my mind: it is one to which every day 
brings a change, and will ere long be among the things 
that were. On turning to descend, M. Zeniel pomt(4 
to a curl of smoke near Hjuirlom. ‘ That,* said he, ‘ is 
tho Cruquius, and that one over there’— (directing his 
finger to the shoreless liorizon) — ‘ is tho Lyndon.* Of 
the latter — of wdiich more presently — ^ nothing was 
visible but a foot or tw^o of it.s chimney, wdth the dork 
cloud fiouling above it. I liad said vaarwd to the 
superintendent, wlien he beckoned me to bis house, 
where he placed a box with a slit in the lid before me. 

It w.'is the begging-box for the poor. Such oxipor- 
tunities of raising money are never lost eight of in j 
Holland. 

Wo must now make a jump from one side of the lake 
to tlie other— from the Lcogliw'ater to the Lynden; and 
as it is rather a long one, it will afford me time to say 
a few words touching the history of this same lake of 
Haarlem. At the beginning of the sixteenth century it 
covered about 4000 Jicrcis, which dimensions it might 
hare retained Inal the surrounding soil been of a finu 
nature, or more elevated. There was uothifi^ to shelter 
it from the flcnic gales which swept in from the Germ^ 
Ocean, and tlie agitatc^d waters were always eatibg 
into the land. In 1531 it overwhelmed 8000 acres 
more; and ftirthcr encroachments being dreadeflt three 
georaotere were appointed to detormine the dlffierenco 
of level between the meer and the sea. The latter was 
found to be the higher of tho two by teteral feet. 
Here was a double danger; for if, during a storm, the 
intervening barrier should be broken a large 

tract of country would be submerged, wad fibttli Hol- 
land become on island. A ghmee at a map of tlie 
Netherlands will show how smidl is space which at 
certain parts of the shore separa^s the Haarlem Lake 
from the ocean. According to the popular notion, a 
subterranean communication existed between the tw^o, 
and one of the sarveyors proceed a sehomo for 
drainage by means of a pass under tbfi 

sandldllB or c&iies wl^ch coast. It does ' 

not appear, however, that any attempt was made to ' 
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realise tie project, beyond digging out the encumbered 
channel of the Rhine at Katwyk in 1572 ; hut this 
not being properly attended to, vaa soon again drifted 
lip wiUi sand. A few years later another inundation 
took place: three villa^ and several hamlets vhich 
stood on the borders of the meer were swallowed up, 
and again some thousands of acres submerged. In 
1641 the water covered 30,000 acres ; and it waft in this 
year that Loeghwater, a clever engineer and millwright, 
published Ids * Hoarlemmcr-Mccr Bock.’ He had 
j drained the Beemsier — a district in North Holland, of 
I which he was a native^and he now proposed to carry 
off the waters of the Haarlem Lake l)y means of ICO 
windmills, at a cost of L.300,000. This project seems 
to have been as little encouraged as tlic former ono; 
and in 1727 the meer liod increased to 35,000 acres. 
Another scheme — the erection of sluices at Katwyk — 
was then proposed by Cruquiiis, who showed that the 
average encroachment of the lake was more tlian 100 
acres annually. Prom tliis time down to tlie present 
century numerous plans were put forward for realising 
the desirable obgdet — ^that of Cruquius was carried into 
effect in 1807, when the mouth of the Rliine was em- 
banked, and an efficient discharge for the water provided 
by means of flood-gates, to be opened only at low water. 

This measure checked the evil to some extent, though 
not effectually; for the meer slowly enlarged until it 
covered a surface of about seventy square miles. The 
annual expense of keeping it within bounds by dikes, 
dams, and sluices, amounted to L.500Q; a cost wliich 
would be likely to increase, as the greater tlie extent 
of water the more danger was thei*e to be apprehended 
from its ravages. One must Ixi somewliat conversant 
with the iiistory of Holland to judge fully of the sus- 
picion with which the Hutch regard an intractable 
mass of water within their borders. From the year of 
grace 510 down to the present time, besides nitmcrous 
ixitty inundations, the country has suftered IIK) great 
Hoods. In one of these the Zuyder Zee was fonned, and 
the nortliern provinces were submerged as far as the 
Hanoverian frontier. Vilhiges and towns have been 
swept away, and hundreds of thousands of the population 
and of cattle drowned. The last great flood occurred in 
1825 ; and with ccrtjuii coincidences of wind, tide, and 
frost, the Hutch territory may he at any time again in- 
undated. Ono of the especial duties of the government 
consists in providing against these distressing casualties. 
A body of inteUigeut engineers — the Waterstaat, or 
VTaterstafr— is kept in pay, and charged >vith the care 
and maintenance of all the drainage works in the king- 
dom. They are trained to a practical knowledge of 
their profession in the academy at Helft, of which M. 
Simons is the priucipal. Tlic arrangements in cocYi 
district ore so comprehensive, that on the slightest 
appearance of danger, when in spring the swollen 
waters of tlie Upper lliiiiie arc seeking to force their 
way tQ tlie^sea through tlic ico-oncumbered dianiicls 
I of the Low Coimtries, a numerous band of engineering 
officers and labourers assemble with implements to 
repel it Supplementary embankments arc thrown up 
with marvellous rapidity, and weak places strengthened 
by broad layers of interwoven osiers; and in most 
oases these efibrts itfe successful, and the satisfaction 
of escape? is only equalled by tlie anxiety of the tlireat- 
euiug. Btll), it is not desirable to have rivers flowing 
the tops of mounds rather than in hollows; nor is 
it ' cptnfortable to reflect that the melting of the snow 
; distant Alps may cause you to fe drowned in 
; Hence a reason may be found for the nume- 

^ drainage pieposed for the Haarlemmer 


foil of rain in Holland is computed at 
of wldeh twenty-two inches pass 
^ three inches to he drained 

Buperabiuidance. Hence 


it was considered that the bottom of the meer might 
be kept in . a state fit for cultivation at a cost not 
greaUr than that r^uixed to keep the water under 
subjection. Tlie project was revived in 1821 by Baron 
Lynden, and ultimately the government was con- 
vinced that something must be done. Pr^edent W'as 
not lacking, for the ruling power had before undertaken 
similar works ; and after draining the land, sold it to 
purchasers, upon whom devolved tlie charge of main- 
taining it, sometimes with exemption from taxes during 
the first ten years. A commission was named in 1837, 
comimsing several members of the Waterstaat, and 
other individuals interested in the subject; a loan of 
8,000,000 of florins was raised, and in 1838 a law 
sanctioning the scheme passed the Chambers by a large 
majority. Many of the promoters were for pursuing 
the usual routine, and draining by means of windmills ; 
but proof having been shown that three steam-engines 
would do the work of a hundred of the air-machines, it 
was consequently resolved to employ steam, and the 
three pumping edifices were named after three of the 
individuals who had displayed most interest in the 
undertaking — Leeghwater, CruquiuB, and Lynden. The 
first-named of the three was the first erected. The 
work was actively begun in 1840, the outfall towards 
Katwyk was straightened, and the ring -canal con- 
structed. The latter, embracing a circuit of nearly 
forty miles, was no insignificant part of the labour. 
Owing to various unforeseen difflcuUics, the completion 
of .the process has been much slower than was antici- 
pated at the outset. 

About a week after this visit to the Leeghwater, I 
was walking from Haarlem to AmstCTdam, and entered 
a small tavern at Halfwege for refrcslunent. Wiile 
drinking my cup of coffee, a young man came in, w ho, 
on hearing me speak to the waitress, hailed me as an 
English compatriot, and informed me that he was 
madiinist at the Lynden, about two miles distant. 1 
told him of what I had seen at the south end of the 
meer, and showed him the order from M. Simons, on 
which lie became eloquent in praise of that gentleman, 
declaring him to be the most affable of all tlie super- 
visors, and invited me to accompany him forthwith to 
the engine. I availed myself of his offer two days 
afterw’^ards, leaving Amsterdam by an early train, and 
walked from Halfwege to the Lynden. Not being 
acquainted with the short cuts, the two miles stretched 
into five, and I had to make a de'tour through meadows, 
to get to my destination by a path which skirted the 
meer. The day was windy, and ns I saw' how tlie 
water dashed against the spongy and turfy margin, it 
w'as not (liflicult to conceive its destructive action in 
sapping and undermining so unstable a barrier, nor 
the desirability of prevention. Tall beds of flags grew 
in the shallows, rustling hoarsely as the gale swept 
through them ; the mad ripple was wasliing in the reeds ; 
here and there a wild-fowl fluttered and plunged ; an 
old ruinous shed and windmill stood close by, adding 
to the melancholy character of the scene, which seemed 
completely isolated, and deserted by the busy Iffc 
around it. It was one of those places which make a | 
lonely wanderer gloomy. . 

Having crossed the ferry, I found the young machi- 
nist on duty in the engine-room, beguiling his hours 
of watch by not^making. Hir ^lonaticms gave me 
the reason why for all tliat 1 car^ to ask. Hero there 
were not more than eight working beams, ; but the 
capacity of the pumps is such aS to makis tliem equal 
to the eleven of the In; this particular 

the Lynden and Cruqumi are; The de^-wefght 

resting on the top of the piston-tod -yriw thirty-five 
tons, and being au^ehM^^ ^ }evel of the meer 
falls lower, the load will by ahd by be doubled. At 
Intent the lift is ten foot. two ‘ safety 

hungers/ one on each jfido the cyjind^^^^^ fill with 
water as the piston ri^ and W pr^^ of the 
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ponderous mass in case any portion of the machinery 
should break. Tho little bay on which the building 
stands is dredged from time to time, no canal 1t»elng 
necessary, os this part of the lake is deep near the 
shore. This fact remders the progress of the drainage 
less apparent than at the Leeghwate^ where the shore 
has n long slope. Numerous patches of black turf 
are, however, risible; peeping above the surface of the 
water, they appear to grow larger every day, and thus 
afford a rough evidence of tho diminution of tho meer. 
Everything being favourable, the three mocliincs are 
kept working night and day, as any one of the pumps 
may bo repaired in case of need witiiout stopping tlie 
otliers. The average depth of the lake at the com- 
mencement of the undertaking was twelve fc\*t; of this 
seven feet have been pumped away, and the remaining 
live feet will probably be removed before the close of 
J851. Draining a pond in Holland is not, however, 
the same thing as in other countries; it is not enough 
to pump all the water out, you must keep on pumping, 
or it will soon he full again. Hence it is that there 
are 9000 windmills in the kingdom, most of them con- 
tinually engaged in lifting water from tho drains of 
the low-lying polders ! Hie district now occupied by 
the Hajirlcmmcr Moer will be traversed by a draiii- 
cannl from the Lynden to the Leegliwaler, met mid- 
way by one from the Cniquius; an arrangement which 
will maintain it in a gudlclently diy condition, by 
means jiorhaps of one of the engines only. As the 
land is reclaimed, it will be lotted out and sold, and 
the contributors to the loan derive their remuneration 
fi‘om tho proceeds. No compensation is maile to those 
who navigated or fished in the waters; the riiig-canal 
supplies the means of transit. I heard of one case of 
dispute from M. Bcijerinck : the town of Leyden some 
two centuries ago bought a portion of tho water of 
tlic meer, and now, as the water is taken away, the 
authorities claim tho bottom on wliich it rested. 
Lawyers had been called in to decide tho question, 
and it is to be hoped they will settle it to tlio satis- 
faction of both parties. 

Hie view from the top of the building was in most 
respec'ts a repetition of what I had seen from the 
Leeghwater. There was the same little miscraldc pot- 
house, ill fVont of which tlio ferry-boat lay moored ; a 
row of small tenements for the engineers and labourers; 
and the superinteudenVs house and gdrden. Tho latter 
was well laid out with a thriving plantation of young 
trees at one side; tlio more noteworthy when it is 
remembered that, but a few years ago, the spot was a 
Immid desert. The vicinity of tho three machines has 
now become the locality of a little hniAlet. There arc 
Englishmen at each, though I missed them at the 
LtHjghwater; for, as my friend the machinist observed, 
‘Wherever there is an English-made machine, there 
must 1)0 li^Usbmon to look after it. Tlicrc’s not a 
Dutchman ill Holland could work one of these engines.' 
Tlie working-beams, and what may be called grosser 
" parts of the machinery, and the boilers, were made in 
the country. Two of the latter were undergoing re- 
pair. Men were busy inside and out hammering the 
rivets. ‘ All,* ptgrsuc^l my conductor, * they arc always 
i leaking: they have cost more in r^airs than would 
liave bought English boilers that would have stood for 
years.’ Admittbg sbme degree of prejudice in tliis 
statement, it is yet true that England ranks highest as 
fabricator of machinery. Her reputation in tliis par- 
ticular is sound. Not so with other matters; and it 
is painful to hear tho complaint, as you fi^qucntly do 
abroad, tiiat English mam^turers seem rather to aim 
at giving an apj^ance of value and goodness of qua- 
lity to the articles they produce than to make, them 
really excellent. Should the great Eriiibitioa 1851 
lead to an abandonment of these suicidal proctioes, its 
benefits will be nuttei^y incneiusi^ 

The subordinate imipioy^ the machines are 


discharged by natives, and at times a Uttlo jealousy 
breaks out between them and tho fbrei^ers. Hie 
Dutchman, accustomed to work at a low scale Of weges, 
considers the Englishman to be greatly overpaid iraen 
he receives the same amount, or a little mOre, than 
he earns at home, and manifests Ids displeasure by 
gruniblmg, or some other mode congenial to the habits 
of a Hollander. He cherishes an intensity of national 
feeling, of which my compatriot complained loudly, 
until I reminded him that he was thereby only showing 
the strength of liia own. Some excuse might be fomid 
for him in the want of society and moans of recreation; 
yet, as he said, lie ‘ did pretty well.’ In the winter, 
skating was a capital amusement, and last season ho 
skimmed along tho ring-canaJ, and paid a visit to his 
acquaintances at tlio other two machines, and made 
merry after their tashion. ‘After all,’ lie added, ‘1, 
daresay I shall stop in the country when the drainage 
is iiiiishcd, for I have a sister married and settled in 
Amsterdam.* 

I w'alked hack to Halfwoge by the ncarcT route — a 
strip of land between tho canal and ^he nicer. Turf- 
diggers were busy eh)sc to the water, eager, apparimtly, 
to thrust their spades into tlic numerous black patches 
lying a short distance from the shore. Their labours 
might be considered as first-fruits of tho drainage; for 
when the water was at its former height, it would not 
have been safe to excavate its barrier. As I turned 
to take a last look of tho Lynden and its adjuncts 
from aiiotlier jioint of view, 1 thought that to have 
assisted at the drainage of the Haarlemmer Meer was 
not less lionourablo to those engaged, than to have 
licen ‘at Austerlitz* was to another sort of comnatants. 
Perhaps wc too, hem in England, may be permitted to 
put in a word for oiurselvcs in this resiiect; for is not 
the work begun of eouquering a new country out of 
tho great estuary of tlie Wash? and in a few years 
dweUers in Norfolk and Lincolnsbiro will see green 
fields and smiling pastures wJicrc now they behold 
nothing but an arm of the sea. 


MRS WRIGHT’S. CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 

llETRENOnSKENT. 

Oeorge, Well, my dear aunt, here’s the deuce and all 
to pay. You’ve got my note, 1 see, for here you are to 
find us in a pleasant fix. I don’t know what upon earth 
to do just at present, unless my uncle will help me, 
though it will all come right at last of course. That 
pooT'rate has sw'amped us all. 

Mrs Wright. How is Lucy ? Docs she know the state j 
of your affairs ? ! 

George, 1 suppose she guesses. Money has been scarce I 
enough with us for some time back, to give her a sort of 
idea that the less w'e spend of it the better. There was 
no use in vexing her with gloomy forebodings. Poor 
sou), she has plague enough with all those children. It 
is just these cursed poor-laws. I could have weathered 
it well enough but for them. You haven’t an idea 
of what they are here. You pay next to nothing : With 
us ’tis flve-and-ninepence in the pound, and 1 understand 
the new rate to be struck in October will be lugli^i 

Mrs Wright, What can make the rate so Itigk with 
you? 

George. How should I know ? Ail th^o idle 
beggars everywhere, 1 suppose. Eveiry inch of the 
country is swarming alive with them-^a set of black- 
guards, living by thieving and every kind of roguery, 
who are all to be fed now with white bread ‘and butter 
I at the cost of the industrious. 

Mrs Wright, How did such w trretched population 
springup? m , 

George, Ask their reverene^ ilib priests, who get tlieir 
good half-crown for coupling every pair of these vaga- 
bonds, besides 1 cannot t^^w^ for every cbristciiiiw 
afterwards. ’ :.'5v'.. 
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Lucy, The car will do quite well for me. I like tlid 
car, and so do the children. 1 am very fond of a oar« 1 
assure you ; so you can sell a carriage-horse. 

Ocovgc, Very well j l*ini sure I’ve no objection. SeU 
the carria^ too if you don’t want it ; and then, I should 
suppose, with so little to look after, Mr Dempsey will 
hardly require the a.s8istance of that hflideous rod-headed 
boy—one of your pets, my dear. We might sell the 
children’s ponies too. 

iMcy, Oh, George, not the ponies, poor little things 1 
Piers would break his heart if he were to lose his 
pony. 

George, I don’t want to sell the pony — the pony costs 
little or nothing. It’S you and my aunt that are mak- 
ing all the reductions. 

Mrs Wright. We*ll sell a hunter instead, George. 

George. Agreed. Three hunters will do very well for 
mo, taking such care of them as Doolaii will be sure to 
do. There’s the economy of having such a first-rate 
groom, though he’s monstrous extravagant in . some 
things—* lasiiings of oats,* as he says himself. But I see 
MO horses turned out in such style as mine ; and they 
are never sick, or lame, or done up ; so that I consider 
him well worth his wages, high as they are, and his 
meat and ale three times a day. Ue has never Imd more 
than two helpers cither, so that my hunting is no very 
deadly affair. But I’ll sell Polecat, with all my Heart, 
for I really don’t like her : she balked more than once 
at a leap. If 1 only keep three horses, Mr Doolan must 
do with one helper j ao there’s a great saving for you. 

Mrs Wright. Three hunters, one car-horse, one pony, 
groom, coachman, helper, yard-man, errand-boy ! It’s 
a fair establishment yet. What does each horse cost 
you ? 

George. Nothing but his corn; and what signifies 
that? It’s no price now— I never have to buy an ounce 
of hay. 

Mrs Wright. I am afraid you udll not find it con- 
venient to buy corn now, cheap as it is ; and the hay 
would be better employed as green grass in feeding 
bullocks, which would bring money to you. And all 
those servants ! Nephew, you must reduce again ! 

Gmrgc. I have reduced— given up everything. Lucy 
might iierhaps reduce still more ; she seems to like it. 

Lucy. Suppose wo do without the footman ? 

Geo/i'ge. And have the door opened by a dirty maid ? 
Waited on at dinner by a maid with a w lute uprou ? 
Indeed, Lucy, I wonder you can suppose 1 can give up 
the common decencies of life. 

Lucy: The cook, then ? , 

George. And set me down to boiled mutton and 
turnips. 

Lucy. My maid then ; though Pm sure I don’t know 
what I sliaU do without her ? 

Mrs Lucy, my love, maid, and cook, and 

footman, and groom, and liunters, all must go! You 
little know your position, and George wilfully blinds 
himself to it. He will he wiser when he has considered 
matters seriously, and lias talked them over with his 
uncle. George, you cannot frdly comprehend how you 
stand. , 

George. Faith, then, I do— extremely unsteady ; and 
what I want of my unde is to help to prop roe up again. 
Ho has always teady money ; and if ho will lend me 
just what will pay these pressing demands, and leave 
roe a little cash in hands to keep us going, I’U repay 
him with thanks this time next year. 

Mrs Wright. Out of what? 

George, Out of the farm. Haven’t I plenty of grazing 
cattle, a fine stock of my own, all dear profit, besides 
eight or nine young horses, thoroughbred racers and 
hunters, for which 1 expect enormous high prices ? 1 
don’t mean to take a fartliing under one thousand 
pounds for my Whirligig filly. Besides, I’vi^ sent to 
Sweden for potatoes : I understand they’re unooinmonly 
good there; and I shall have such a lot of splendid 
seed to dispose of next year, when no one else will have 
a sound potato, that I shfdl make a perfect fortune. 


Afrs Wriglu. My dear nephew, listen calmly to me. 
From the statement your men of basinessy by your 
desire, made to Mr Wright yesterday, you arc actually 
insolvent. You have notliing left to live on but the 
interest of the money your grandmother secured to 
yoM children— four hundred a year— which neither of 
you, T am afraid, will find it easy to bring your ideal 
down to. This house must bo let, all superfluities soid, 
and your wisest plan will be to act yourself as your own 
agent and bailiff. 

(korge. Not 1 indeed! I’ll pitch the whole concern 

to the d 1 : carry Lucy abroad somewhere, to add to 

the dignity of our wandering pauj^er aristocracy, 

3fr8 Wright. No, George, you wont : not after you 
have seen and consulted seriously with your uncle. He 
will help you, you may depend upon it, if you will hdp 
yourselves. He will be hero to-morrow with money to 
pay off yuur establishment, and he will advise you to 
remain here, where your small income will go farther 
than it would abroad, provided you have courage to 
live here as you would there. An idle existence abroad, 
or a shuflUng existence at home, is ^‘qvially unworthy 
in your circumstances. By manfully facing your difil- 
culties you will gain the respect of all good men, satisfy 
your own conscience, and perhaps live to restore to little 
Biers his inheritance. 


ASSOCIATIVE CONCERNS. 

It is a groat mistake to suppose that there is any harm 
— anything like an assault on the principle of property 
— in simply associative concerns, such as are now com- 
mencing in Paris and London ; they are indcedl^ simply 
joint-stock companies. The solo question regarding 
them is, Will they answer as well as concerns consisting 
of masters and emphyts ? We fear not, but we must 
acknowledge the greatest interest in seeing the question 
fairly worked out in experiment 

We learn from the newspapers that, as a reaction, 
from the horrors of what is called the Sweating System, 
a Tailors’ Association has been commenced and con- 
ducted for the past six months in Castle Street, Holborn. 
Starting with a borrowed capital of L.500, and fourteen 
men, since increased to twenty- three witli six au.ctliariGs, 
it has done business to the extent of L.2500 ; and after 
paying for furniture and fitting-up, rents, taxes, cost of 
management, and interest on capitiil, there remains a 
profit of L.220, of w hich one-third has been distributed. 
We presume that the men have in the meantime been 
receiving some allowance for subsistence out of the 
funds, but on this point no distinct statement is made. 
The men, however, appear highly satisfied with their 
progress and prospects, and it is stated that they have 
started eight other associations in the six months of 
their existence. 

A correspondent of the ‘Leader* newspaper gives 
an account, from personal observation, of a piano-forte- 
making association wliieli is housed in a garret of one 
of the n>eanest streets of Paris. ‘ Engaged a manu- 
facture that requires the greatest skill, taste, delicacy 
of touch, and a considerable knowledge of science, these 
men have neglected nothing to make their goo^ the 
most perfect of their kind ; every new invention is Intro- 
duced, and improvements arc added by thim^lves, so 
that tiiey might compete with the most celebrated in 
the trade had they tlie means to hire a ursirebouse in 
some fashionable street where they conld expose their 
goods to the best advantage. As it is, they hold a second 
rank, and besides their Paris custqmerii have a con- 
siderable export trade. We Were shp^vm pianos worth 
L.40 or L.50, of the richest tone, for we had opportunity 
of judging when one of the members entered, and at the 
request of the gerant sat down and 
taste and considerable execution. By the report which 
I have before me, it appears that id December 1849 
they possessed a capital m more than I6,00()f. (L.640), 
of which about 6000f, form a reserve- fund, derived from 
deductions on the salitries of the members ; and the vest 
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consiirt^ of money placed in the fundi by the twenty- 
nine members, «t .90f. each, d stock* tools, Ad. hhd of 
proiSts obtained since March 1840, after dedacting the 
expenses and la)lx)ur of organization, which involved a 
period of two tthproductive pionths. They are paid by 
the piece, and keep the proft^s for extending their bw- 
X 168 S. Sneh aresult, in so short a period, is an evidlnce 
of the superior intelligence with which their affairs have 
been managed; and yet this association is composed 
entirely of working -mmt not a single master liaviog 
joined them $ and when they applied to the government 
for a portion of the three millions voted to the associa- 
tions they were refused With courageous liearts, 

however, they set to work, some bringing their five or 
twenty francs, others their tools ; some pawning their 
watches, and others their tduthes : and they went with- 
out fire in the winter, drank no wine, not even on Sun- 
days; lived upon bread, though working so hard, and, 
what was worse than all, they made their children live 
on it too! Thus they deprived themselves of every 
comfort, and even of the necessaries of life, in order to 
amass the small sum of 300f. (L.12), wiiich, with their 
tools, and the savings of the adherents who worked in 
private establishments, amounted to about lOOOf. .... 
They hired the miserable rooms I have described ; induced 
a benevolent timber-merchant to let them have the most 
Viiluable woods on triniit ; made a piano, sold it, and with 
the price were able to make two others: sold them, and 
made four more; invented, and by friendly mutual 
criticism, perfected important improvements in the 
I manufacture of pianos, fur which they liavc become so 
celebrated Ithat they have more orders than they arc 
able toncconiplisb, having refused an order for fifty-six 
pianos TO be purchased, and one hundred and twenty to 
he let on hire ; and when we visited them, liad already 
engaged more spacious ateliers, to which they intended 
to remove in a few days.* 

These, it must bo admitted, arc curious revelations of 
the tendencies of the proletaire mind in our days. So 
far from viewing such institutions with distrust or mis- 
liking, we sympathise with the aspirations in which 
they take their rise, and should certainly be glad to 
hear of any being decidedly and pormaoently successful. 
Men engaged in this maimer may at least be expected 
to live more economically and temperately, having an 
immediate and pressing motive fur saving, which seems 
to exist only as an exception amongst hireling labourers. 
The fate of such concerns must, however, be determined 
by common worldly considerations. One obvious diffi- 
culty lies in securing honest management ; another in 
the iiability to dissension and insubordination. In our 
country, the unlimited resiKinsibility of partners is 
another great obstruction. Finally: if from a failure 
in trading dexterity, or any bimilar cause, a few losses 
be incurred, and men begin to find their gains less than 
are to be obtained from ordinary masters, tlien we pre- 
sume no such society can long hold together. 

Even supposing a reasonable success attained, it may 
be asked, Yfill the object of such associations be entirely 
gained?— that is, will hireling labour be extinguished? 
The six awpiUtfries in the Tailors’ Association is a sig- 
nificant fact. We more than suspect that no such result 
is in store. It has often occurred to us, that if twenty 
artisans, working as a copartnery in house - painting, 
plumbery, building, or any other trade, were to prosper 
and become possessed of a considerable surplus capital, 
they would be irresistibly tempted to engage others as 
serymits, and do comparatively little work themselves. 
In ^iort, they would pass in some ddgree into the oon- 
ditiph of masters, leaving the bulk of the work to be 
doiii^ as at present^ by inferiors, BO that no great change 
after all wmild be etTocted in the condition of the mass 
of the iaprking populaUon. Jt : is possible that this ap- 
pr^i^llOh of ours has been stated befbre; it may also 
have Answered. If bo, we should like to know 
what WAS said on the other side. 

It is p^hsps scaiibely possible for ‘ masters * to look 
coolly upon this experiment ; but wltevo * men ^ are 


determined on trying it, we would hoi^e that they will 
be allowed to do so without opposition. If it proceeds 
upon itA delusion, it will q^uickly fail, being left to itself. 
Should, on the contrary, those engaged ^licye that 
their plans have met with unfair play, it only re- 
quire the longer time to convince them that the eternal 
laws are against ihem. 


A DREAM. 

* I >vak(Ml— ^ho fled— «iid day brought back my night ! * 

MRTiioiraHT I saw thco yesternight 
Bit near mo in thine olden guise ; 

Tlio white robes and the puUn foregone— 
Weaving, inRUnid of amaranth crowft, 

A web of earthly dyes. 

I critMl , * WhoTO hast thou been so long ? ’ 

1'he mild eyes turned and mutely Biniled— 

* Why bido’st thou in those distant lands? 
What is tliat web within tl)y hands ? * 

— * I work for thee, my child.* 

I olaspod thee in my arms, and wept : 

I kissod tlico oft with iiasslon wild ; 

1 poured fond questions— tender hkune ; 

•Still thy sole answer was the same— 

* 1 work for thee, my child.' 

* Como forth— walk with me ns of old ! ’ 

Thou camo’st— all silent ns bcibre ; 

Wc ]>ass(Ml along tlio churchyard w'ay 
My ehlld-feet trod each Bahbath-day, 

But now tread never more. 

1 fell thy baud upon my arm, 
iteside mo thy mock face 1 saw; 

Yet in thy gesture, look, and air 
A Bomothing more than earth w'os there, 

That lift a nameless awe. 

Trembling I said, ' Sad years have ixassed 
Since thou wert from niy heart bcgiiileil; 
Now thou art come, and all shall be 
Ah was before.* llalf-iH*nsivcly 
Tliou answeredst, * Nay, my child ! * 

I pleaded soitj— ‘ Hast thou fhrgot 
'I’he love wherewith wo loved of old— 

The long sweet days of converse; blest, 

Tiu; nights' calm slumber on thy btea-sl? 

Art thou to mo grown cold ? ’ 

Then beamed on mo those eyes of hea ven 
That wopt no more, but ever smiled ; ■ 

* 1 may not leave the happy home 
Whendn I dwell— where till thOu coiuo 

I work for thee, my child.' 

If from my sight thou paHsedst then, 

( )r if my sobs tho dream exiled, 

1 know not ; but in memory ch^iT 
1 seem those stnange words still to hear— 

‘ 1 work/or ihee^ my child* 

Anion— amen ! Though lone 1 stand 
Here in the sight of (jod and thue, 

T know, if e’er blest souls are given 
To giutrd belov6tl ones from heaven, 

Thou dost so ‘ work ’ for mo ! 


SINGULAB ANIMALCULE. 

There oro facts and analogies tending to show that a 
peculiar state of activity liiay enabled nfinitesiinal quanti- 
ties of matter powerfully to affect tlie senses and the 
lieakh. We eat animalcules by miUions'in the bloom of a 
plum, we also inhale them by millions (as Ehreqbcrg has 
shown) at every breath, and they neither affect our 
senses lior do us appreciable barm. Vet there is an ani- 
malcule which haunts cascades, sticking by its tali to the 
rocks or stones over wliich the water ruslies, and which, 
when put into a vial with above a million times its weight 
of water, infects the whole mass with a putrid odour so 
strong as to bo ofiensive at several yards* distance ; and this 
not once, but several times a day, if the water be changed 
so often. — Qmrterly Rcfokw* 
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THE PROCESSOR. 

0#R, Tca(li?rs are of course aware tliat every fauiily has I 
] its {Treat jnsm, past or prt\seut — the brother, cousin, or 
I ancestor who has shod a lustre on tlie name ; the pattern 
I of all the young aspirants, tlie pride of all the sell kd ones 
i oil the greater or lesser iniinacles of life. It is gaining 
somewhat liigher ground to be the great man of a com* 
iimnily, and yet the distinction is pretty nearly as uni- 
versal. r4et us turn to our country’s map, and lay our 
linger on its minutest letters, its obscurest hsimlet, we 
shall find, on inquiry, that it has, or Inis had, its own 
‘ distinguished native’ — by comparison at least, the one 
rioher, braver, Muser, or more fortunate than iiis f(‘llows ; 
and whatever the world at large may think of the chiini, 
the iiihabitants of the locality hold their lieads a little 
liigher as they talk of their great man, and believe it 
shall he saiil of the place, * He was horn there !’ 

Now llio givat man of our towm is Professor doucs : 
he would smile to hoar us say so, for never was there 
a more unpretending, retiring individual ; hut lo our 
credit be it 8i>okeii, although Colonel Maunsell has 
come home from India with a gash across liis forclicad, 
ami his arm in a sling, and although Alderman Hutchin- 
son has doubled his fortune — lucky man — by a railw^ay 
hit, and rolls liy onr windows in liis carriage every day ; 
still high, unquestionably higli, as those distinguished 
novelties rank in public estimation, much as they havi^ 
been iiillowod, and talked about, and lauded, iioiiular 
opijiioii turns back, with luiwonted fidelity, to its early 
election, ainl would account it rajik heresy to put any 
one on a ]>ar with Professor .Jones. 

Rut this much we must confess, if sure we were 
slow, slow to discover, to believe in the greatness iJial 
liiid sprung up under our very eyes — it wnis uot until 
it had been fairly thrust on us by his ‘ European re- 
putation,’ hj'' the voices, the acclamations of learned 
societies, the honours awarded at honu^ and abroad, 
(hat we began to recognise, aniiilst all the snfirages of 
pen and of tongue, onr own absent fellow -townsman, 
I'kldy .Jones. Could it indeed be possible? The un- 
couth sclioolboy, who used daily to scamper by our 
window s, his satchel on his back, alw'aj^s a little too 
late ; who would never make a graceful bow or turn 
out liis feet at the daneing-scbool ; who, as an apology 
for his presence, uschI always to be introduced as the 
Hutchinsons’ cousin ; w'lio wreut away and came again 
at the college vacations, always taller and more awk- 
ward than ever; roaming off alone in ‘the flowing 
A'-alleys ’ or on the green liill-side, instead of joining our 
pic-nies ; or else taking our young brothers as com- 
panions instead of ourselves : and then, who stayed 
away as if for good, until be was uhnost forgotten, 
oRowing ns to read of the learned Mr Jones in pamph- 



let and in pai)er, to utter notes of adniinition, as 
for an utter stranger ; and tlien suddenly to return 
until his honours thick about him, and have a public 
dinner in the town-hall given to celebrate his arrival, 
and his hoaltli drank with three tiuKis tliree as * our 
distinguished townsman, Professor .Jones.’ 

Many of us could hardly believe our eyes and ears, 
thus offering contradictory evidence : there ho was 
bodily, as pale, as aw'kward, as sliy as over. That wa.s 
onr Eddy Jones most surely ; but how to reconcile 
this imchaiigod ajipeavnncc with his cha,nged position ; 
the visible w ith the ideal ptTSonngo of W'liom we had 
heard so much — could they indeed be one and tlie 
s.imci ? Portunately an opportunity, on tlie very spot, 
and at the very critieal moment, satisfied every noubt, 
and furnished the key-stone to a popularity which since 
iJieii has never wavered. 

At the period w'e are recording — many a Jong year 
ago— our dull (commercial town, wdiich bad remained 
far behind the rest of the world in the march of intel- 
lect, received its first onwani impulse in the bequest of 
a valuable library and museum from one of its citizens 
will) Iiad travelled and tfirivcn in other lands, and, 
dying far nAvay, sent home those clierislied acquisitions, 
as an abiding token of remembrance, to bis native place. 
Sooth to say, he might have known us better, unless, 
indeed, he iiiiide the gift in a spirit of prescience, to be 
realised by the event. As it was, many laughed at 
the ‘ collection of rubbish many grumbled at the 
expense of i>rovidiiig a building to contain it, and asked 
‘ liow would it pay?’ and all were at a loss how to seciirci 
and arrange it, w itli just suflicnent perception of fitne.ss 
to know that tlie dusty unptickecl cases 'were an abiding 
reproach, w lien who should arrive but ^rof(^'^sor Jones, 
the very man to obviate the iliflicuU}^ and save ‘ his 
country’s credit.’ He willingly undtTtook the task of 
arrangement ; and warming to his occupatioil* not only 
felt interested liiniself, hut exciting an interest in others, 
offered, wdiile he remained, to give a course of locturo$ 
on some of tlie rare specimens ho had taken 8u,cli 
trouble to das;!. 

The ofler w as Avarmly accepted. Interest ind^ — 
enthusiasm w as now the wmrd. Who so piwid as Ave 
of our public museum, our lecture-room, laboratory, 
library, botanic garden? — ^for thus we progressed ; AA^hile 
last, not least, our eloquent lecturer won suffrages on 
all sides, as we have told, and visiting ub every summer, 
rc;ne\A'cd his delightful course of instruction thus perio- 
dically, until at last it became quitb a settled thing ; 
and the rising generation found cause to bless the un- 
pretending hand that luid set the wheel in motion, and 
given them something more interesting to talk of and 
listen to than the quality of butter and the price of pigs. 

Our first exiKJtience in the lecture way Avas a liotaiii- 
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cal one, to wliich, being somewhat within the range 
of youtliful eomprehcnsion, wo were pcirmitted to go; 
as to our appreciation even of that' subject we cannot 
now say much, believing our fancy to have Ixien more 
taken with the visible appliances, the tioral specimens, 
the well-dressed crowd, the lecturer liirasolf, who in 
private was still to us only Eddy Jones. How well wc 
can remember successively speculating whether ho 
would single us out amidst the long rows of upturned 
faces — whether he would feel flattered or ashamed at 
BO many slarers — whether he noticed them at sdl — and 
finally, whether he could overlook the sweet pretty 
lady who soon caught our wandering gaze, and who, to 
tell the trutli, fully occupied our thoughts during the 
remainder of the lecture, grievously to the loss of tlie 
subject it took! It was her fixed ntteutiun to the 
lecture that first distracled ours ; continually our eyes 
turned to watch if she once looked away, until at last 
we gave ohrselves up without anollicr thought to the 
pleasurable employment of waiirlering through tlie land 
of conjecture bjj the light of the loveliest, and at tlie 
same time most peculiar countenance we had ever seen. 

Reader, it was then the tinu^ for frizzed curls and 
sky - scraping bonnets, and gigot sleeves : (‘los(‘ly 
packed on the benclufs, and each in the other's way, 
elbowing and peeping Iwtweon shoulders and li(?ads, 
and little folk would liave small cluincc of a view, had 
it not been for the unobtrusive neighbour seated just 
at a right angle before us. Think how we must have 
admired this lovely girl, or, indeed, at first her small 
straw bonnet — the then quite-exploded cottage shape — 
untiedf, and partly thrown back, in the eagerness of her 
attention, and disclosing in front of the vista tlms 
afibrded her own peculiarly beautiful profile, with the 
delicately-formed nose, the short upper lip, scarcely 
covering the gleaming teeth, and the dark smooth hair, 
braided plainly over the symmetrical brow. It was 
evident slie harl dropped from some other region : she 
was as ditterent from as she seeujed indifrerent to tiu; 
surrounding crowed. WitJi pleased and aniinatc*d atten- 
tion, a flusii on her clear cJietJk, and a dawning smile 
now and then, she foliow'ed fiie subject; but her dark 
liquid eyes never tunuxl t<7 notice its effect on any one 
else, never wandered a moment; and we, as w^e have 
j told, giving ourselves up to conjecture and sundry 
spiHJulations, felt a longing to change places with the 
mute assistant peeping from l)eliind the lecturer’s 
shoulder, that w'e iiiiglit judge for ourselves of the 
i elRict of that fascinated or fascinating glance. 

Thus it contmued for many a day : many an admir- 
ing look besides our owm strayed in the direction of the 
beautiful stranger, but never could w'(! detect a glance 
in return. If the fair head were bent, or the bright 
eyes turned aside for a moment, it w as but to exchiuige 
a smile of gratified intelligence with a st»eming atten- 
dant — an old lady, dressed in blnck of the same simple I 
fashion, Who always accompanied her as her shadow ; 
or else — but rarely this — when with momentary impa- 
tience she looketl her sun^rise at the interruption of a 
Bomewliat audible whisfjer, or the scarcely less audible 
scribbling, as some fair pirate beside her took notes of 
tlie l(?cturer’a words. At last curiosity overcoming "the 
shyness of fourteen, we took courage to inquire wlio 
the strange pretty lady might be, and the aiiswer — ‘ Oli, 
she is granddaughter to old Abrahams the jeweller on 
the quay ! ’—-at once explained the secret of her singular 
st^e of beauty, aiid demeanour as well as dress, so 
difibreut from what we were accustomed to see. 

She was the granddaughter of a Jew, not a Jewess 
herself; but still as much apart from our circle and 
oj^^^itics of seeing her elsewhere as if she had 
her mother being a Roman Catholic, and per- 
mitted to bring up her cliild in her own religious creed, 
thei'e ehahese of our seeing her even at church, 

which we had been until aoW 
aUoWSti Wo found aU this out, and what 


follows, by degrees ; Rachel was an orphan, only lately 
come from Malta, where her parents had lived and 
died and now almost os much secluded from the world 
as if she had remained in the convent where she had 
been educated. By her father’s will, she resided liere 
under lier grandfather’s care. 

At this time no one seemed to know aught of her 
beyond the passing glimpse so quickly shrouded, as at 
the conclusion of each lecture down was drawn tlie 
delicate blaiik lacc veil, and the larger shawl — so grace- 
fully and diflereiitly worn from ours — wrapped closely 
round her retreating figure. Thus she always vanislied 
from her seat near the entrance ; there she was always 
found by the earliest arrival. Our courage never 
amounted to asking the solution of the problem — how 
far lotstiirers indulged themselves in the habit of indi- 
vidualisii\g their audience, or wlietlier Eddy Jones in 
particular Inid remarked his fiiir votary; but fortune 
fiivouring us at length, wo had an opportunity of jutt- 
ing for ourselves. On one of the closing days, the 
young lady with her attendant was retiring, as usual, 
when lior attention seemed arrested by a l>eautifiil 
caniellin, one of the specimens wliieh still remained un- 
disturbed in its glass. Slie paused in passing by, and 
throwing back her veil with an involuntary word of 
admiration, called her companion’s notice to the brilliant 
flower as she momentarily bent to admire it aiv.l iidnde 
its pertuinc. We were close behind, and ‘now or inner’ 
tliouglit we — ‘Eddy .lones must be a stone if he does not 
notice the pretty lady now.* And we were right: he 
did notiiMj her certainly ; hut the doubt was solved— it 
was evidently for the first time. All, cold-hearted pro- 
fessor! Ho was in the fulof elosing one of the volumes 
to wliieh he had referred during tlie lecture, when his 
ey(^ absently rested on the beaming face, scarcely ri- 
valled by the object of its admiration ; no one could 
inisiniderstand its expression; and iimnediately, with, 
much politeness, but as if he had been addressing his 
grand ruotlier, lie respectfully informed tJie young lady 
she was quite w'elcome to the specimen she admired, 
and then hardly noticing her soft word of thanks, re- 
sumetl Ids d(.*cupatioii with abstracted air again. 

Her animated gesture of delight, as she turned to 
receive her attendant’s nod of aequieseent'c in her ! 
acceptance of the courtesy, might have rewarded the | 
profe.s8or’s good-nature, had he been looking that M'ay ; | 
but no — tiiough with hurried fingers she endeavoured to j 
detach tlic flower-stalk from a stone to wliieh it had 
been fastened in order to kcx;p the heavy blossom steady 
in the glass — he never proflered the slightest assistance, 
never tunied to answer tlie mute inquiry with which 
she looked for permission to take all away together; so, 
evidently interpreting this indiff’ercnce in the way most 
convenient at the moment, she hastily wrapiied the 
dripping flower-stalk and its appendage, just as they 
were, in her embroidered cambric handkerchief' and 
with a slight inclination of the head — still unnoticed — 
glided quietly away. 

llie lectures were ended, the summer waned and 
went, and we saw or heard no more of the fair Jewess, 
os we used to call her. Very few were better off’ in that 
respect ; hut from one of those few, one that afterwai*ds 
knew her well, wc have heard the rest. She had be- 
come very ill during the winter: it seemed that our 
chilly and changeable climate did not agree with tlic 
daughter of a southern race and dime ; or perhaps the 
total change of position, and want of youthful com- 
panioaship, was tlie true cause of those variable spirits 
and that fading cheek. But tlie spring returned, and 
again another summer, and once more the drooping 
girl revived to the cqjoyment of the few simple plea- 
sures her isolated life s^orded. 

Foremost of aR was her delight in flowers, and with 
n^ateful gladness she again found herself able to occupy 
her own little sitting-room, opening into the large gar- 
den at iRe back of the house. Her grand&ther had 
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kiudlycrecteclasmallconscrvatory outside her window; exclaimed, ‘You know, my grandpapa, this does not 
he w'oiild willingly have indulged and amused her more belong to me: if it has really any value, I fear I liavo 
had he only understood how ; but far advanced tn life, committed a great error, uiujonsciously, in apfMropri- 
continually occupied, and uncongenial in liis tastes as ating it. What is best to be done? How shall we 
in Ids habits, ho rarely anticipated what might please immediately repair my fault?" 
the solitary girl, and she was far tpo gentle and re- ‘Dear, dear — nonsense, child: w'hat a work about 
Bpeetful to obtrude her little fancies on his notice: it nothing? It is yours to be sure: do<is any other 
was only through the occasional intervention of her owner demnnd it? You have the right of possession, I 
faithful attendant, Marietta, that she obtained the few of discovery, and it is liard if, between both, w^e may 
recreations — the hooks and flowers — that she most not make it our own. Give it to me, foolish one, and 
dearly prized; hut society, to speak of it in the usual you shall have for yourself a far prettier bauble iii- 
acceptation of the word, she had none. steml.’ 

She had left her own room after a dreary confine- He w^as iigaiii al)out to leave the room, when Rachel, 
moiit there, and, still languid from her long illness, was summoning up Jier lk.st-waning strength, replied Avith 
lying on her little sofa beside the glass door opening unvvoiite'i firmness, ‘Not so, grandpapa.; that cannot 
into the conservatory, inhaling and enjoying the sweet be : tliis must be ii'Stored to the rightful owner, 
perfume of the flow^ers, when her grandfiitlier entered wherever he can he found. It i.s only ii question of 
the apartment to congratulate her on the move, and cominon honesty ; 1 took it as a w»>rt,l»lcss stone — as a 
pay Ids usual five minutes’ visit before proceeding to precious one 1 must restore it.’ And nmioving it in a 
the businea.s of the day. Having hurried through Ids decided manner from tlio old jeweller'.s hand before he 
formal routine, ‘Do you want anything, Rachel? — do was aware of her intention, she laiLl,it carefully in a 
you wish for anj^tldng? — do you feel stronger to-day?’ little drawing-ho.\ on the table beside her ; then closing 
— and having received the usual gentle acquiescent re- the lid, looked up smilingly as she added, ‘ Do, dear 
plies, he had turned to leave the room, when Ids e^^e grandpapa, make inquiries, and find out all about it at 
liai)pened to rest on a small table where she had once. J shall feel myself a robber until it is safe in the 
arranged some treasured playthings of her childish owner’s hands again.* 

days — as well tia a few more recent acquisitions dear to A strange, unpleasant smile siic(ioeded the old man’s 
her feelings also— in a sort of tasteful order, calling first look of angry disa])j)oinlnieiit, as R.'mhel tlius 
them her precious things, though apparently of little \ iHirernptorily shut up the coveted object from Ids view ; 
value to an uninitiated eye. ^ and coldly answeiing, ‘ I. diil not expect this from you 

Some such thought seemed to suggest the Imlf-in- — you take too tnuch upon you, Ihiclud!’ he turned away 
dulgent smile with which the old jeweller— accustomed wiHiout his usual parling (caress, and left the rd^tn. 
to more glittering toys — surveyed poor Rcachel’s vain- Rachel, .agitated and overwroiiglit, lay hack on the 
ablcs; he M'as then passing on, Avhen, suddenly pausing sofa, har/lly able i‘or some moments to ^ln^dy8e her posU 
Avith a start, he darted a hawk -like i)ounce on the tion, or comprehend the predicament ii\ wldch, between 
object wldch hiid attrac^ted his attention, and tuniing her oAvn sense t>f duty, and her grandfather’s strange 
back quickly to the sofa, cxcljunied, ‘ How did you coiiduct, she found her.si‘lf so uiufxpoctedly phuanl. In 
come by this, R.achol dear? How long has it been here? deep and painful thought she buried her face in the 
lloAv did I iitvcr notice it l>eforc?’ soft silken cushions, now self-accusing, now endeavour- 

Rachel languidly raised herself on one arm as she iiig to recall the exact (irtuinista rices atteiuiing her ap- 
bent forward to meet her grandfather’s extended hand ; propriation of the stone ; tlnm conjecturing whether its 
but the instant her eyes rested on the object it pr<‘- value had been ever understood, or if so, why had it 
seiited, the eloquent blood mounted quickly over neck bt‘en so negligently guarded, or i)ut to such a cjireless 
and broAV, and Avith a lialf consciou.sness of some gone- use ? Wearied out with these cogitations, she fell fast 
by feeling that had prompted her to hoard it up, a asleep ; and the afternoon sun Avas shining through the 
memory of the innocent delight Avilh which she had fountain drops and ixnfumed leaves of the conservatory, 
placed it among her tR>,asure8, she falteringly answered, when, composed and refrcslied, she at length awoke. 
‘It is only a atone, grandpapa.’ ' Her watchful .attendant, who had aJl the while occu- 

He was too much engrossed Avith liis discovery to pietl a scat at the far eiul of llie room, monotonously 
notice her embarrassment ; though, had he done so, he sewing, now aiiproairhed Avith Rachel’s noonday draught 
might have attributed it to a cause of which Rachel of goats’ milk, her favourite beverage, in inoinory of her 
little dreamed; and he immediately replied Avith some far island home ; but though the usual liour hacl long 
impatience, ‘A stone ! I know that, to be sure ; hut it elapsed, the cup wais laid doAvii untasted ; while Rachel 
is so precious, so remarkable a one, that 1 require to eagerly drew the colour-box towards her, in order to 
know how it came into your hands ? ’ examine the late object of discussion, and judge wlicther 

It was now Rachel’s turn to feel astonislied. Rising its extermil appearance were really so commonplace ai 
hastily from the sofa, with but little trace of her former to justify the hlindiujss with which she had made it her 
languor, her late, emotion, she took the stone from her own. Hhe hurriedly opened the box, and raist^ up the 
grandfather’s hand, eagerly inquiring what could lie partition ; but the bright glow of expectation instantly 
mean; and in the same breath informing him how it fadtHl away, and, pale as death, she clasped her haiOds, 
had come into her possession ; ingenuously adding, that and exclaimetl, ‘ Oh, Marietta, who has done this ? It 
utterly unconsciods of its having any intrinsic value, is gone!’ 

and yet regarding it as a memorial of delightful hours Her attendant, who had remained standing close by, 
— of those charming lectures vrhich had afforded lier threw her arms affectionately round tli% agitated girl, 
the liveliest pleasure she had enjoyed since she came supiwrting her sinking figuix*, and taming b^‘k from 
—she had placed it among other dear mementos, pre- her brow the rich masses of hair, disordered in sleep ; 
cions from their association, as she imagined, to herself but made no reply. Riujhel passionately reiterated her 
alone. question, adding in the same breath, ‘ Did you remain 

Her grandfather smiled again, but differently, as Ids in the room — did you Avatch while I slq^it 
eye reverted one moment to Rachel’s little collection, ‘My child knows I never leave her.V 

then turned vrith a spwkle of gratified cupidity to the ‘ Then who else has been here? Or is it possible — oh, 

object of real value still resting in her liand. He took Marietta, it is not possible you would grieve me by 
it bock again, examined it more intently ; then mutter- removing that stone ? ’ 

ing to Idmself, * This is no cldldish toy/ without farther A sorrowful shake of the head was the only reply, 
explanation was leaving the room, when Racliel, lay- ‘Then who can have done so? You surely must 
ing her hand on Ids arm, arrest^ Ids steps, as she know : I must know too ;* and raising herself from the 
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arms in which she had been resting, and fixing her 
troubled glance on her companion’s fhee, she added 
firmly, ‘ I must know, Marietta : 1 conunancl you to 
tell.’ 

No downcast or evasive look sought to parry the 
question ; with a glance as upright as her own, though 
still gentle and intreatiiig, Marietta replied, ^ Urge me 
no farther, dear Imly : I am already commanded — not 
to speak r 

‘ Commanded ! and by whom ? Wlio could dare* 

But the undnished sentence died away, the obvious 
explanation flasliing on llachers mind even as she made 
the inquiry ; and throwing lierself again into Marietta’s 
arms, she hid her burning face on her bosom, and wept 
bitterly and Jong. 

For a leiigtli of time her attendant vainly tried to 
calm her agitation, making light of the loss, of the 
value of the missing article, until at hist Rachel, impa- 
tiently raising her hciul, silenced those topics of conso- i 
lation by exclaiming, ‘ If you love me. Marietta, speak 
in that way no jvU)re. My lionour — the honour of our ! 
house — is involved. For myself, 1 may forgive, 1 may 
forget that I have been betrayed ; hut for the sake of 

all that should be dearest Yes, Marietta, if you love 

nie, you mu.st contrive to have this matter redressed, 
or be assured I sliall find a way to i*edress it myself.’ 

No one eotUd doubt that the lofty determinatiou 
now expressed in every line of the young girl’s coun- 
tenance — triumphant over weakness, timidity, inexpe- 
rience — would in some way or other work out its own 
purpose ; and Marietta also rccidVmg the harsher liiw'S 
that cbntracted the old jeweller’s brow, trembled as 
she pictured to herself the collision Ixitween two 
natures so kindrcnl in resolution, diflbring so widely in 
principle— neither of them likely to deviate from the I 
line of conduct they had laid down. To crnifess the 
truth, Marietta could not view the ofFenco in tlic same 
aggravated light as her young mi.stress : her southern 
ideas of household suhjwJtiou ac^corded the. most des- 
potic powers to its head ; wliile her notions of property 
being somewhat more relaxed than those enjoined by 
our code of laws, who regarded the old man’s appni- 
priati(j\a of a stone that hml remained so long value- 
less and unclaimed in liis house, as quite a venial 
offtmee, if not exactly a justifiable act. She exixmdcd 
all lior eloquence in endeavouring to iinprc^ss her young 
mistress with this view of the ease, and in persuad- 
ing her to throw' all the n*sponsibility on her grand- 
father, whose authority and w'hose years should entitle 
him to lU-’t as he thought best ; but all her argumonts 
were in a moment upset when Rachel, reproatdifully 
turning away, poured out her sorrowing lament that 
even her tried and loving Marietta should conihine 
against her— should seek to pervert her mind. 'I’horc 
was no withstanding those desolate tones ; and yielding 
to atTcctif^ more than to rectitude, slie gave llachel a 
solemn promise that sVic would use all remonstrances, 
all intrcatics with her grandfather, and failing in these, 
wouW do her best. 

Wc have said the summer wa.*i returned ; with it 
came Professor Jones’ annual visit to his native town, 
and no less eagerly anticipated, his annual course of 
lectures, 'Tlus season chemistry was to l)e the order of 
the day; aud.^ou the morning of the opening lecture 
the professor was to be seen in the laboratory busily 
superintending some preparations for the ensuing 
experiments. The assistant was stupid and awkward, 
the prufesBor^^^ sorely tried; at last tum- 

ihg to a gentleman who hod charge of the mineral 
a«d who w^as looking on, he exclaimed, ‘By 
tlie by; whore is Peter Hughes, our assistant last year ? 1 
I ^^t every turn— he was so obliging and in- 

■ tliat,’ rei>lied Mr Austen grai^'; 

mbre^atOTiiag qualiri^^ did not keep pace with.’ 

The professor looked up with a glance of surprise ; 
but Mr Austen, giving a slight hem, to indicate that he 
had already said too much, turned quickly away, and 
Professor Jones liad to endure, as best ho could, the 
blunders of his present assistant until the arrange- 
ments were complete ; he then, according to his usual 
habit, turned in to the adjoining room to have a few 
moments’ chat with its odhupant while the Iwture- 
room l)elow was gradually filling. There could not 
have l)eeii a greater or a more amusing contrast — ^their 
peculiar avocations considered — than those two indivi- 
duals presented. According to appeanuiccs, each should 
have taken the otlicr’s i>lace : the pale, lank fiice, dark, 
thoughtful, deep-set eyes, absent air, and gaunt figure 
of Edward Jones, would have exactly suited our idea 
of a mineralogist — of one accustomed to dive into 
natuw’s mon* liiddcii mysteries ; while his long, bony, 
and — shall wo say it? — not always spotless fingers, 
seemed made for groping amiiLst the dens and caves of 
the ejirth. On the other hand, Mr Austen’s round little 
russet cheeks and dapper figure, his prominent bright 
blue eyes, hardly kept in their sockets by his siKJctacles, 
wliidi seemed chiefly worn for that purpose, as lie con- 
tinually glanced above and beneatli them; and his 
movements, ever on the alert, presented an apjiearance 
of exuberant liealth and animation that might well 
have matched a professor of botany wht) liad studied 
for his degiw on the blithe hill-side. 

On tins day, however, when rejoined by Professor 
Jones, he was in the act of walking up and down 
between the rows of neatly-arranged glass-cases whidi 
furnishetl his particular department with an air of dis- 
turbanc^e and discomfort very much at variance wdth 
his usual satisfied Iwk in that well-ordered place. 
Without waiting for a question, he immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘ 8o you miss i)Oor Hughes ? No woiuhu* I 
am always put out of sorts wdien I tliink of him: he 
w'as as a right baud to me, while to his pfKir sickly 
motlier I believe he w'as all in all. But wltit would you 
have ? Ill a responsible situation such as this, things 
cannot be overlooked ; and confidence once shaken, his 
nsefuliiCHs w'as crippleil: in fact there is no g(.‘tting on 
w'itli a man you must -watch ! ’ 

‘ Wlint is it all about?’ inquired the professor with 
an air of serious interest. ‘Is it possible you found 
reason to -withdraw your confidence from Hughes?’ 

‘ Just so,’ replied Mr Austen in a dry, testy tone ; 

‘ .It least it -W'as a question between him and myself. 
We both should ha ve come before the committee ; but 1 
indulged his -wish in taking the quieter course, and 
allowed him to resign, without going into a public 
investigation, where he. would have found it impossible 
to i>rovo himself innocent.’ 

‘Without proving him guilty?’ exclaimed Professor | 
Jones reproachfully. 

‘ To my o-wn complete conviction I did ; and ho, poor 
devil, voluntarily admitted that, iu the face of appear- 
ances, all the waters in the channel would not wash him 
clear. It was ju.st this,* added Mr Austen abruptly, 
after a niomeiit’s thought: — * A luecc of quarts;, a cat's- 
cye, brought from Malabar by Colonel MaunseU, and 
presented by him to the institution, Vilh some pebbles 
and pieces of ore, mostly trash— this, however, vyas 
really a valuable specimen. I was sorting the whole — 
rejei^ting some, placing f^hc rest as you sec them in that 
cabinet there, and laid this particular one aside 

with my own hands, to be sent to old Abrahams to get 
cut and polished. Hughes remembers quite and 

admits having got my directions; but when I came to 
lock up the collection, the cat’s-eye whs gone. It was 
excessively awkward, As to Hughes, I confess I should 
as soon have tliought of suspecting myself; hut feeling 
it my duty in the first instance to niention the loss to 
the donor, he, as he expressed himself—rin his rough 
dragooning way— at once put the saddle on the right 
horse; accused Peter, wko had not a word to say in his 
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defence, iKjyond reiterated protestations of innocence i 
and so, not having the heart to denounce hiiii, I fuietly 
lot him go.’ 

‘It was a bad business,* said the professor thought- 
fully. * If I could have trusted any man’s countciianee, 
it would have been his.* • 

‘Tooh! poohl’ replied Mr Austen impatiently ; ‘I 
thought I might liave trusted his fingers’ ends. But 
this much is certain — we have not been able to supply 
his loss. For myself, T no longer trust any one, and am 
fretted out of my life, with an eye on this corner and 
an eye on that.* 

Professor Jones could not restrain a smile, but liis 
(‘ompanion continued more testily—* Wait until some of 
your crucibles are upset, or your apparatus blown up, 
by that new fellow’s awkwardness, and then you will 
have sympathy for the loss I was conii)elled to inflict 
on myself.’ 

‘ J liavc not the least doubt of it, from tlic six‘cimcn 
1 have ali-eady had,’ replied tlie i)rofessor, laughing, as 
he ran down stairs, half expecting to find some of Mr 
Austen’s forebodings realised : all was right however, 
the room alreiwly full ; and the lecture proeecMlod with- 
out interruptioji or mishap. — It was over, and the room 
rapidly thinning, almost empty at last, M*hcn two 
individuals, who had (xx’upied a place near the d(K)r, 
and remained sitting still during the gcMieral rush, 
nmv (piietly ros(! and approaclicd the table, evhlcntly 
I waiting a disengaged inomeut to address the IcHjturer, 

I who was still busied at the opposite side. The 
instiuit he turned towards them, the younger figure 
threw baede her veil. It was our friend Rachel; 
though the pale and agitated face thus revealed was 
different, indeed, from tlie bright one that had so com- 
pletely clistr.'ictcd our youthful attention the summer 
beibn?. Her companion, Marietta, advancing nearer 
by a step, in a subdued voice informed the lecturer tliat 
licr young lady wished to apeak to him for a moment ; 
and the quick colour mantling in her cheek at his 
glance of surprise, making her look like lier fonner self, 
at once changed it into a sliglit smile of pleasc'd recog- 
nition, as, passing round from behind the talilc to the 
benches where they stood, he placed himself in everj’' 
sense on a level with them, sinking the lecturer in the 
friend. Rachel, again very pale, and finding her voice 
somewhat faltering, made a resolute effort, and inteud- 
1 ing at once to enter on her painful mission, abmptly 
inquired, ‘ Do you reraeinher me?’ 

II ad siie known more of the world -luul he been a 
more gallant man -each might have felt this a fair 
opening for a complimentary reply ; but they were 
neither one nor the other, and Edward Jones, seeing that 
his fair questioner had some earnest purpose at heart, 
simply answcre<l, * I tliink 1 do— you were at one of the 
botanical lectures, last year.’ 

One of them I Ah, Professor Jones ! But thi.s was 
i not Rachel’s thought. Ghidly catching at the word, us 
pointing to the particular day she wished to recall, she 
replied with renewed animation, ‘Yes; and you gave 
me a beautif’ul camellia’ (the professor nodded his 
head) ; ‘ and fastened to the cmuellia was a stone.’ 
IT(;re Rachel’s voice dropped, as low as if the stone had 
bt*en sinking it ; and the professor, somewhat interested 
and surprised, again bent his heotl to hear what hung 
thereby. 

‘1 could not at the moment disengage it; I imagined 
it was of no value ; and 1 brought it home attached to 

the flower -stalk, and— I did not throw it away’ 

She paused, and raising her svrect troubled eyes, seemed 
to ask Edward Jones could he not guess the rest? 

But he, never dreaming to what she would have led 
him, for want of something better, half-enoouragingly 
reiterated her words, ‘There was a stone fisistened to 
the flower?’ 

* Yes ; I hoped you might have rememlKirGd— fastened 
to the stalk, to keep it steady in the glass then des- 


perately added, *1 discovered only a few days since that 
it was really a most valuable stone.’ 

A sudden re(*ollection flashed ow the professor’s mind, 
brightening his eyes, and even Ids sallow face, as ho 
ufiw eagerly re-cxdioed Raohers words: ‘.A valuable 
HtojiC — tied to the flower-stalk, and carried away bjr 
you that day? Ah I now 1 remember all: it must be so. 

I went into Mr Austen’s room with the glass in my 
hand, and unable to keep the flower steady; while I was |' 
talking, tfH)k up a stone ; he told me ’twas rubbish, and 
I never looked at it. It must l)c the one;. My dear 
young lady, I am so delighted, so obliged! You little 
know what mi.«chief we have done. Where is it? Have 
you got It here?’ 

It was now Raclier.s turn to colour deeply, then to 
grow deadly pale, but with courageous heart agaiji she 
spoke directly to the i)oint : — ‘ My grandfather is a 
jeweller; it was he jiccidcntally discovered its value: 
the stone is now in his iiosscssion ; and I am here to 
request, if quite at leisure, you will come with me and 
demand it.* * 

We have hinted that Edward .Tones had never 
allowed himself much intimacy with f».‘uvinine ways; 
but there- are feelings common to every human breast ; 
and in tlie bravely-suppressed emotion, the unspoken 
words of that brief senleucc, he thought he perceived 
a glimmering of tlic truth. With a tone of deepest 
respect he expressed his readiness, his anxiety, to ac- 
company her at once, giving her a brief acc’oiint of that 
morning’s interview with Mr Aiishm, and cordially 
expressing his hope that this might turn out t# be the 
missing stone, and hinisolf the real offender. He gave 
his arm to Thudiel, thus talking rapidly all the wiiile, 
very contrary to his usual wont, but kindly seeking to 
relieve her from the tmibarrassment which he saw had 
some deeper source than the mere novelty of her posi- 
tion. lie was moiv and more eonvineed of this ns he 
felt tlie little liaiid that rested on his arm tremble now 
and then, and tlu‘ graceful footsteps falter from the 
time they carnc in sight of the jeweller’s shop; and it 
was only some indefinable fKding quite at variance ! 
with his usual matter-of-fact good - nature tliat re- j 
.strained lam from yielding to tlie impulse of peeping 
under hi.s companion’s bonnet to ascertain had she | 
grown much iialer, or putting his arm round her, lest 
she should absolutely faint away. 

To his surprise, wlien they readied the decisive spot 
all this weakness seemed to vanish. Looking up >vith 
steadfast eyes and the sumo elevated expression that 
had alrcwly influenced Marietta, Rachel juldrosscd him 
in tinner uccenls tlian laid yet come to her aid : ‘ This 
is my grandpapa’s house ; he may perhaps resent my — 
intriMlucing a stranger ; but his anger will pass away — 
you must not be influenced by it.’ As she spoke, she 
cTosscxl the threshold, and to the old jeweller’s evident 
surprise, stood face to fiicc with him tlie nost moment 
with her companion, the counter between. 

Before he had time to ask a question, or express the 
astonishment so legibly depicted on his face, Rachel 
had addressed him in tlaj ge/itlest tones of her pecu- 
liarly melodious voice: ‘TTiis is I’rofessor Jones, my 
grandpapa — the gentleman from whom I told you I 
received the camellia last year. He has informed me 
that the stone, attached to it hy mistake, Was thissed, 
without any clue as to what had become pf it ; and a 
worthy person who had those mineraU in charge con- 
sequently dismissed from his einpldymont. Wiat a 
jilcasure* — and here her sweet yoke grew more impres- 
sive — ‘what a happiness to the means of restoring 
liim to his position, at least in tlio esteem of those who 
valued him before!* 

It is utterly impossible to depict tbe varied emotions 
that swept over the Je^’s tawny face, now flushed into 
orange. Auger, astohishmeht, disappointment, flashed 
in his eyes, and contracted' the harsh lines of Ins fore- 
head and mouth: as the latter feeling took its tini, 
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they partiiUJy relaxed ; ajid Rachel, whose purposely- 
lengtiicncti little speech afforded him time to recollect 
hiinsdf, saw, to her infinite relief, tliat his shrewd sense 
was prompting him for the present nt least to avoid a 
scene. With a smile nearly akin to a spasm, he turned 
to Professor Jones, saying, ‘Ton can of course identify 
the stone ?' 

‘I am not certain of that,* replied the professor 
frankly. * I toc>k it myself in a fit of absence — of course 
not appreciating its value ; hut numbers in the place 
cjin do so — Mr Austen, Peter Hughes, Colonel kiaiiii- 
sell, who brought it from the East. It is a cat’s cye-r-of 
much value in his estimation at least ; and Mr Austen 
had taken it out of the museum, intending to place it 
in your hands to polish, Mdicn 1 unluckily laid hold of 
it, not minding Avhat I was about.* 

So there was yet something to be gained by it? Tliis 
speech decided the old jeweller ; he even threw a grate- 
ful glance towards liacheb It seemed never bi^forc to 
have occurred to Jiini that the stone was an object of 
general interest, sure to be generally recognised, or else 
he might probaVdy have never thought of making it his 
own, never resisted Kacbers gentle intreaties, Marietta’s 
inore peremptory remonstrances and demands for its 
restoration. But now, fully appreciating the prompt 
decisiveness and affectioiiutc discretion that luwl not 
only spared his character, but his feelings, in softened 
mood he turned to his grandchild, and taking the stone 
out of a little privaKf drawer, pliU’-ed it in her hand, 

‘ gently saying, ‘ It is you who so thoughtfully i)reserveil 
it, thatUhould have the pleasure of restoring it. We all 
are indebted to Jy^ou, my little Rachel ; and, sir, will you 
tell Mr Austen, that if he still desires to intrust it to 
my workmajtship, T shall fed double pleasure in bring- 
ing out its tK^rfections for my discTcet little grand- 
daughter's sake?’ 

I’rolessor Jones promised to deliver the nies.sage 
faithfully, and to report the obligation under which tlic 
young lacly had placed them all ; aiid then Rachel ven- 
tured timidly to ask, might slie hear of Pc'ter Hughes* 
Kjstoration to favour: ibere was certainly a glad look 
in the professor’s eyes as he promised surely to come 
and tell. 

He came, and often ; and Rachers love for flowers 
was gi'atiiied to the utmost by many a rare addition to 
her conservatory, her herbarium — many a healthful 
ramble by wood and bill, collecting specimens iinder 
the best professional guidance, the gofxl-natured Ma- 
rietta always close at hand. Many smiled to see the 
grave and hitherto bashful professor thus brightly 
accompanied; hut let them sinileaway; it makes no 
^oat matter how ; for n little bird, donbtles.s overhear- 
ing something in the woodland w'alks, has whispered 
in our ears, that unless we look very sharp, our old 
schoolfellow will steal anotlier march on us before the 
holidays return again. 

EFFECT OF VAGUENESS IN MILTON. 

OxE of the marked characteristics of Milton’s poetry 
is the success with wliicli he has employed the element 
of ambiguity in adding terror to his 'desciiptions and 
increasing their power. The grandeur of some of lus 
post powerful passages is founded on the overwhelm- 
ing energy witli whicli he introduces images of horror 
heightened by all tlw* mystery which belongs to super- 
hatuynl narration. 

We may refer to his portrait of Heath, where the 
terror of the picture is immeasurably increased by the 
indistinctness in whicli it is enveloped— 

' — ‘ The other sbape^ , ■ 
in wembOT, Joint, or 

suhetanra might be called that shadow Mmed, 

-For cadi weSied 


What can be more vague ^d shadowy than these lines, 
yet what sublimity pervades the whede picture I There 
is an element of grandeur in the very indefiniteness of 
the terms employeri ■which overwhelms and oppresses 
the mind. 'Tlic « description continues in the same 
strain — 

« < Block it stood as night—* 

Fierce as ten furies— terrible as hell ! 

A nd Kliouk a dreadful dart ! What semed its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.' 

Here, again, the utmost indikinctness prevails. No 
definite image whatever is presented, but a crowd of 
associations and suggestions are pressed in to add 
horror to the scene, and bewilder the imagination by 
the indefiniteness and confusion in which the whole is 
enshrouded. The description of the onward march of 
tlii.s tyrant is one of powerful energy — 

* Prom hifl scat, 

The monster moving, onward camo, 

With horrid strides. Hell trembled as he strode!* 

The description of the rtjalras of Cliaos on the open- 
ing of hell-gates, is a further instance of the power 
with whicli Milton employs this element of ambiguity 
in adding terror to the superhuman sights and sounds 
among which he, transports us. No exact detail could 
convey the horrors wliich the indistinct intimations of 
the poet suggest in his description of that 

‘ Hoary di;?ep ! that dark 

Illimitable oct^n without bound— 

Withrmt dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 

And time, anil place, arc lost !’ 


— — * Cliaoa umpire sits— 

Next him, high arbiter, 

Ciianec governs all. Into this wild abyss 
T/io womb of nature, and perhajss her grave. 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 

But all these in their pregnant causes mixed 
Confusedly! ’ 

No finished picture could present ideas half so terrible 
as the rugged outline which the jioet draws. His em- 
ployment of negatives acts like an incantation. He 
tells us what this abode is not ; and as with the touch 
of a magician’s wand, an overwhelming picture is 
instantly presented to the eye. Again, when he would 
give us the measure of this dreadful ‘ deep,* he tells 
us that the fiend in his passage over, meeting a * vast 
vacuity * — 

* Drops down ton thousand fiithoin deep ! ’ 
and hut for 

* The strong robufFof soma tumultuous cloud, 

Which hurried him as many miles aloft. 

To this hour down had been fidllng I ' 

There is another passage •which owes its power to 
the mystery, confusion, and uncei-tainty of the imagery 
sug^sted. Milton is describing the 'fallen angels tra- 
velling through their dismal habitation. Here we find 
the poet avoiding all minute detail, and giving us only 
indistinct but gigantic imagery. He does not count 
tile rebel legions— -he does not weoswre the size of tlieir 
abode ; but gives us at once an idea of boundless cx- j 
ponsion:-^ i 

— * Through many a dark and dreary valo 
They paued, and many a region dolorous ; 

O’er many a ftroaen, many a fiery Alp— 

Ilbekfl, mee, lakes, fnui, bogs, dens, and shades tkofh— 

A universe n^dea ^/ ' 

Here the imagination is first filled with a sense of 
immeasuratlo extension, then a crowd of images rush 
upon us — all images of terror and desolation — * rocks, 
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caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death, ^ 
till we are brought to the climax — ‘ A universe of 
cleatli!’ Yet in this description there is not an idea 
presented which is not clothed in the utmost vaguc- 
iu?ss. When we endeavour to picture the ‘ rocks, caves, 
dens, and shiules of death — a universe of death I' we 
arc lost in uncertainty and confusion ; yet it is this 
very circumstance whicli, while it wraps the whole in 
mystery, gives sublimity to the description. 

The element of indeflniteness is employed with like 
effect in the succeeding lines. In this ‘universe of 
death * — 

* Where all life diet, Death Hwt, and nature hm^ds 
PerversfH-aU monstrous, all prodigious things 
Ahoininuble, unutterable, and worso 
Than fables y<jt luivc feigned, or fear eonccived— 

Oorgons, and hydras, and chimaeruB dire I' 

The crowd of inconceivable, monstrous, unutterable 
horrors wliicli here rush upon llie mind, act more 
powerfully upon t!io imagination than the most definite 
description ; and the genius of the i)oet is shown in tliis 
power of calling np such a rusli of imagery wdth a lew 
master-strokes. 

The strength of these passages rtjsts on the images 
prrs(mted. But from the nature of tlie ropresentations, 
it is difficult to phu;e ourselves so intimately amid the 
scenes described as to awaken vividly the sensation of 
terror. The actors and the whole of the imagery are s ) 
f;ir removed from human sympathies, and there is so 
little in them in unison with our nature, that they fail for 
tlio most part in producing any strong or self-conscious 
emotion of fear. The peculiar style of Milton's poidry 
(xmld perhaps alone have enabled him to carry out the 
lofty views of his genius, llis attempt was not, while 
eurrouiided by the associations and incidents of our 
earthly condition, to amaze ns by the ushering in of the i 
supiTiiaturul agents w'hom he introduces in the scene, 
hut wo are required to take up our actual abod<? among 
them. Apart from the sympathies ami the asstK‘ialions 
of mortals, we are to share the liopes, tlic fears, the 
emotions, the agitations, and the fortunes of the sniK?r- 
natural beings who, througlioiit the earlier part of the 
poem, are the sole actors in the drama. 

In order to enjoy, or even to comprehend, such poetry 
as this, the mind of the read(T must co-oi)era(e wiili 
that of the writer. An intellectual eflbrt is requiriMl 
on his part wliich shall bear some proportion to the 
gigantic feats of the poet himself. AVitli ordinary fic- 
tions, where there i.s any strength or power of d(;scrip- 
tion, we have only to .surrender ourselves to the illusion 
in order to become actors or witnesses in the sc;ciie. 
AVilb the poetry of Milton, on the contrary, W’C shaixj 
the Inlwurs of the poet : onr own minds roust act 
throughout in concert with his. 

But if Milton's poetry involve more labour on the 
part of the reader, he is repaid by the elevation to 
whit.il it raises him, and the bolder nmge which opens 
before him. Tlio effort itself, no less than the scentjs 
and associations among wliich he mingles, is one that 
will give strength, and tone, and vigour to his wdiole 
intellectual nature. Of all the wTittTs who have in- 
troduced so largely the agency of suiiematural Ixiings, 
Milton perhaps remains unrivalled. Ills j^ctry con- 
tains just so much tangible imagery as to present 
forcible pictures to the imagination, united wdth that 
ambiguity and mystery whicli should characterise 
description that relates to beings of another world. 

In order to awaken our sympathies with beings so 
wholly removed from our conceptions^it was neces- 
sary that they should be invested with somewhat of 
the attributes of our own nature — that their clmracters, 
as w^ell as their forms, should bear some dim resem- 
blanco to our owm, hut magnified into gigantic propor- 
tion.s, and discernible only in thdir shadowy outlines. 
If they possessed no features by vMch we could iden- 


tify them with ourselves, it is manifest that wc should 
have no scale by which to judge of their dimensions, or, 
indeed, any point at all by which tliey could become 
conceivable to ns. AVo should soon cease to he inte- 
rested about beings wiio difiered from our own species 
in any of its essential attributes ; wlio were incapable, 
for instance, of tlie ordinary afikttions of our nature- 
hope, (k*.sire, amici i)a tion ; or wiio were wholly tree 
from its infirmities — fear, pain, or sorrow. In like 
manner w’c should turn with weariness from an order 
of beings who had nothing in common with us of 
extermil form; wlio were wdmlly incapable of tlio 
same bodily sensations ; who had no fiu ulties akin tv) 
our own organs ol‘ siicech, or vision, or hearing, or 
touch ; w hose power of ixu’ceivlng the external world 
Avas by a medium wholly vUffering from our own, and 
Avliosc mofle of communication wdth each other hud 
notiiing ill common ivith our own powers of spoeeh or 
hearing. I*oe.try whi(;h seeks to uwuiken any emotion 
in regard to beings of a higher order than ourselves 
lieyond the sivniile one of awe or terror, must do so by 
presenting some picture with wdiieh the imagination 
can grapivle ; and this picture should bear some gene- 
ral resemhlaiwxi to our own species. It should be n 
shadow of ourselves, increased to colossal dimensions, 
but invested with all the darkness and mystery Avliieh 
a .shadow wears. Now this the poetry of Milton does, 
lie transports us iniv) a region which we recognise as 
Avliolly removed from the abodes of men, and leads us 
into coramimion with beiiig.s wdio, Ave feel, are not 
creatures of like flesh and blood with ourselvcf^but who 
yet liavc euongh in common with our nature to excite 
and rivet our attentiou. 

Still, tlie predominant feelings awakened by this 
jiortion of Milton’s poetry will be those of awe, 
wonder, or admiration, rather than any vivid kindl- 
ing of emotion from an actual partieitiation in the 
scenes of the drama. Let us take, for instanc;e, the 
sensation produced by the narration of some bailie or 
terrible catastrophe, in whicli Imninn beings are the 
actors and the sulTcrers, compared wdili tliat aw’akened 
by Milton’s magnificent description of Iho War of the 
Angels. In the one case we tremble, as if ourselves 
present in the scene, and exposed t,o all the horrors of 
the conflict ; in the other, the .situations and the circum- 
stances are so lar removed from any to wdiich we liaA^e 
ever known a parallel, that liow'evor we may he struck 
with the govgoous imagi'ry of the poet, the illusion is 
not strong enough to awaken that sensation of terror, 
Avhich the narration of horrors less tremendous, and 
djing<;r.s more familiar, might produce. Tlie wdiole 
scenery and imagery, however, are so managtsd as to 
present a. picture oi‘ iulcn.se force to the mental eye, 
yet a picture .so far removed from any realities we 
have c\x>r known, or of wliich we can conceive, that 
it fails to produce tluit partial belief Avhich naxra^ 
tions inorv^ liomcly inspire. 

T’he account, of tlivA flnal ovciTlirow^ of Satan and hia 
army, and their fall, i.s another proof of the power whicli 
Milton’s doficriptioiis acrqulrc^ from the indiiitmctness of 
the imagery he employs. lie gives us no finished 
picture; but by a few hasly suggestions, and a nigged 
sketch of colossal imagery, he furnishes his readers 
Avith materials for making out a picture for them- 
selves — faint, indefinite, and overwhelming. On the 
third day, the victory being still doubtful, Messiah, in 
his triumphal chariot, achieves the conquest, and the 
rebel legions are driven to the wall of heaven, which, 
opening, discloses a Avild and horrid deep. Struck 
with terror, they fall backward ; an^ throw themselves 
hcatilong from the verge of heaven into this mon- 
strous gulf: — 

* Hell hoard the SusufR^bte noise, * * * 

an ♦ ♦ and woiild have dod 

Aflfrighted ; but that Fate had cast too deep 

Her dork foundations. s* 
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Nine they fell ! Confounded Chaos roared, 
And folt tenfold confusion in their fall, 

Throuffli his wild anarchy so huge a route 
Eii ciiinborod him with ruin ! * 


THE GANG-ROBBERS OE INDIA. 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

i Prom the gtiiioral picture we have drawn of the Indian 
banditti, our remiera will he prepared to find their 
adventures a little difierent from those of their brethren 
in Europe, llie German foresters were disciplined 
bands ; and their Schinderluuines, the famous ‘ robber 
of the Rhine/ would have made no contemptible cap- 
tain in regular war : but tljc object of their exiaxlitions 
was never of a very anihitious nature ; their highest 
feats being liniitcd to the surprise of a village, the 
gutting of a liotise, or on exchange of shots with the 
military. In Indin, ■ where the circulating medium 
consists of tlie prmous metals, and where, therefore, 
considerable sumsfarc at all times moving about from 
place to place, guarded by regular trooi>s, through long 
and dreary routes, or housecl in fortified depots, the 
operations of professional depredators must l)e on a 
scale of (commensurate magnitude : the robber must in 
some degT(*e merge in the soldier — his lying in wait 
must Ik*, exalted to an ambush — and his disguise must 
take rjuik as a military stratagem. If w'c tra<K^ him, 
however, in n few of his actual adventures, it will leave 
a more distinct picture on the mind than many pages 
of general descriptiem. lAjt us supijose, then, that the 
auspices'*^ have been taken, and the various prelimi- 
nary ceremonies perfonned, and gird up our loins to 
follow' the footsteps of some of those roving hands. 

The first party csonaists of forty men, and their object 
is the capture of a government remittance of alx)ut 
.12,000 rupees, intended to be sent from Teprole to 
Gonickpoor. They are armed with ten matchlocks, 
ten swords, and twenty-five spe^ars ; but as the money 
is to be guarded by several troopers, as well as the 
escort of sipahccs (foot-soldiers), the sendee will be 
attended with danger, unless some means can. Ik; fallen 
upon of preventing the horseiiMm from galloppiiig off 
to give the alarm. The plan jido5fi(,Kl is curious. 'I'he 
route in one place intersected a lieec of jungle wlierc 
the trees w'erj^too thick to aduiit''bf liorscinen leaving 
the road and the robbers determim^d to catch their 
l^rize in a made‘ of strong ropes, crossing the high- 
way in fr^rit, carritjd-from tree to tree down the si(ies, 
nntl reajiMo* he extpndcd across in the. rear as soon as 
the trewipiSsfc^fty should be within the fatal enclosure. 
Having sentout scouts to learn the movements of the 
prize, they walked slowly througli the jungle, and 
were four days before coming out upon the high road. 
Here they halted for a day ; and on the following even- 
ing, having learned that their expected victims wrere on 
tlie march, Ifind close at hand, they fixed their ropes, 
.‘md placing five men in front, and the rest along 
the sides of the net, sat down and waited patiently 
till iiictnung. Their object being money, not life, they 
had loadt^d their matchlocks writh shot instead of 
bullets. As the dawn broke slowdy, a voice— no doubt 
of one of the Mussulman troopers — calling upon the 
name of Allah, intimated the arrival of their prey ; 
and springing up like tigers from their lair as tlie trea- 
sure-bearers, (jscorted by five troopers and a corporal’s 
party of the 23d regiment, marched into the enclosure, 
the net was instantly made complete by means of the 
ropes, a lire opened upon the victims from all 
points the compass, and the bandits, shouting with 
excitement, leaped into the bloody arena. In vain the 
troQpb^ gttUopped against the ropes, in vain tliey tried 
the jungfol^e coriwral was killed, and some of the 
others beforo they well knew 

the attach the treasure had disappeared. 


Another party of oiglity deceits sallied forth to 
possese themselvcfs of 26,000 rupees and 400 goUl 
iiiohurs on their way to the General Treasury at Luck- 
now. Having received intelligence that tlie treasure 
had 1‘eached a little fort, and was halted for the night 
h(;forc the gat(‘s, Ahrrounded l)y an escort of thirty of 
the king of Oude’s troops, and protected by two lo.ided 
cannon outside the gate, tlie banditti took their ^vay 
to the scene of notion. They were provided wdth an 
iron chain and two large nails ; the latter to spike the 
gims, and the former to fasten the gates, so that the 
gamson might not bo able to come out to the rescue. 
Just lK:forc reiudiing the fort they disencumbered them- 
selves, as usual, of all superfluous clothes, and the leader 
having told off his men, each to his proper duty, tliey 
advanced to the attfu*.k. Twenty of the gang went to 
chain the gate, and twenty morts to sinko the guns, 
while the remaining forty at the same moment threw 
themselves upon the escort. They killed .*111(1 wouiid(?(l 
four, and carried off the greater part of the inipees, and 
all tlie gold, without losing a man. 

Anotiier l>ooty of 42,000 rupees was obtained in ari 
attacik on a banker’s Tiouse in the middle of the city of 
Lucknow*. The mon(*y w'as carried safely home to the 
forest, not one of the rohlicrs having been even hurt 
in the (‘onllict ; but a (junrrel lictw'een two chiefs, wlien 
it came to the division, had dis.astr()us results tbr the 
gang. One of them, in revenge, reported the ivluile 
affair to the Onde minister, in consequeiu’e of wdiich 
the colony was surprised by a. strong fierce of cavalry 
juid infantry, the tri;a8ure recovered, and 200 men, 
women, and children taken. One of thiavi, a chief 
named Kuttecrani, then an old man, is still alive, and 
at largo on his ].iarole at liuclniow. He is upwards of 
one hundred y^xirs old. 

One of tlie most famous of these daring robbers was 
(tailed Maherhnn. It was his plan to travel in great 
state, w'ith his gang as the attendants of a man of 
rank; hut his success became so much a matter of 
course, tiiat he appears at one time to liave fallen into 
habits of indolon(;e, so as to draw ux>on him the re- 
proaches of hi.s wives. ‘You liave,* said Soojaii(*e.*i, 

‘ been now some ten months w ithout attempting any 
enterprise w'orthy your reputation ; 3*011 are at your 
case, and indulging in sports — no doubt very agreeable 
to you, but without any honour or profit to us ; wdiile 
these your followers, men of illustrious birth and great 
courage, arc sufiering from want and anxiety about 
their families. They have been told of a boat coming 
from Calcutta laden with Spanish dollars ; if 3'ou do 
not wish to go yourself and take it, jiray lend us 
your sw'ords, and we will go, and try what we can 
do, rather than let your brave followers starve.’ 
Malicrbun, though deeply stung, 3'ielded to his bandit- 
queen ; and set out on a pilgrimage as a nohlotnan 
of high rank, taking the lady with him, earned in 
a splendid litter in the charactor of a princess. In 
four month.s they retunied with about 40,000 Spanish 
dollars. 

This Ruccesa, and the publicity of his movements, 
drew upon him a visit ffom a British officer with a 
detachment of four companies — but. all in vain. Every 
particular of the advance of the troops was known to 
tli(i banditti through their scouts; thew'omen, children, 
and valaable.s had all been removed; and wdien the 
British officer rejiched the little mud-fort of Maherban, 
its garrison gave liim a volley ftom the walls on one 
side, and then made off over the walls on the other 
side into the jungle. The captors obtained an empty 
fort, and set in flames a number of empty huts around 
it, exposed in the meantime to an incessant fire from 
the thick wood, in which it would liave been impossible 
for tlie heavily-anned sipahees to acL Tlie troopp wery 
properly retired; aiid they did so just in time ; for had 
they been overtaken in that locality* by the night, they 
must have been decimated by the bullets of the banditti, 
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were gathering arouml them from all quarters of 
the forest. ^ 

Mahevban, however, was easily tracked hy the state 
in M'hicli he travelled, and he now Ixjciune more out- 
rageously grand than ever, being escorted by Ins men, 
regularly drilled, armed, and accoutred as Company's 
sipahecs. Tic had emissaries in Calcutta, Benares, Poona, 
Agra, Delhi, and Jvfihore, and gencnilly moved in the 
direction of one or other of these large cities, returning 
with iiniiicnse booty. But liis career drew to a close. 
An intelligent British magistrate, instead of warning 
j him T)y military preparations, aftiicted to suspect the 
i princely party of a wish to evade the payment of (*iis- 
! toms. Thus the banditti, who would cither have defied 
: regular troops, or melted away from before them, 
i suflercd themselves to fall, witliout susjncion, into the 
I ])ower of the poli(!e. 'J'ho grcatn(*ss of Maherluirt ended 
j on the galbjws, and lOO of his followers were sent enced 
i to eonfmenuait, some for life, and others for limited 
' periods. 

! Our si)aco (rotifincs us to tliC montinn of only one 
; oilier giiiig-robbery, Imt we shall select one that is upon 
I a scale not frequent, we presume, even in India. 'Hie 
; Iku’o of the exploit was a certain Buekshee, who dc- 
; termiiied to attack the palace of the ex-Pesiiwii, who 
j was understo(«.l to have accumulated liU’ge quantities 
! of gold in his cantouineiits at Bithore, on the right 
bunk of th(‘ Gaugcjs, near the great military station of 
j I Cawnpore. Buekshee, as usual, mingling pleasure will: 

! I business, carried his wife witli him, while eighty of hit 
j j followers moved about the country in small parties in 
i ; the disguise of Ganges w'ater-oarriers. After si»eii(ling 
1 1 tw’o days with a rajah of l)is acquaintance not far from 
j i the scene of atrtion, the bandit sent home his wife; and 
1 1 the appointed day l)cing arrived, he found liis men con- 
! ‘ ca-iitrated, according to appointment, at a place alxtiit 
i six miles btilow Bithore. Hero they were joined by 
I some ae<'ornp]ico.s with a boat containing arms; and on 
I the “iilh of January 1833, at ten o’clock at night, they 
I look their way .across the Ganges. (.)n reaching tlie 

j ])fdiu' 0 , the attack was made in the usual way, with the 
1 usual success ; eighteen persons who attempted rcsist- 
iiiure were W'oiiiidcd ; and tlics daring freebooters retired 
mdmrt, with their boat loaded with property, chiefly in 
gold, to the uiuount of 253, G4C ruijees, or L.25,364, 12s. 
Burying a portion of the spoil in a grove on the oppo- 
site side of the river, they divided tlic rest, for tlie sake 
of easier carriage, and set out in small iwties for their 
forest home, at u ilistant^e of six days’ march, taking 
care lo eonceni rate every evening, that tliey might pass 
the night in a body. Tlie females of the colon}", who 
met them in, procession, as usual, ou their return, re- 
ceived on this great occasion fifteen of the largest gold 
coins and twenty rupties to purchase sweetmeats and 
trinkets ; and so deadly w'fis tlio carouse which they 
held to celebrate the event, that the leader next in rank 
! lo Buekshee died of the excess. 

'J'lu! banditti hitherto specially alluded to are termed 
hy Colonel Sleeman Budhuk or Bagreo decoits; but 
anotlior class, wholly unconnected wdth them, matched 
their wildest, deeds, and even roused the indignation of 
the former, whb looked upon them as interlopers. 
Both were origiimlly from tlio Rajpoot states ; but the 
Sansee tribe, us they are colled, do not seem to have 
risen to the respRctabilkf/ of the Budhuks. nieir plan 
of operations is as follow.s : — Taking only their young 
women with tliein, and especially those with children 
at the breast, tliat they may be the less suspected, they 
set forth in quest of adventures. On their scouts reach- 
ing a tow’u where there is a vrealtliy shop, sudi as a 
money-changer’s, fit for their purpose, and from which 
there* are convenient routes for »*scape, they proceed 
straight to the temple, and make their poojah. On 
returning to their camp, a council is held, in which 
some liquor is spilt upon the ^und in honour of 
Davey, the robbers saying, ‘ Oh, Davey, inother/ if we 


succticd in our business, ami g€*t a goixl deal of liooty, 
wc will make a grand poojah to you, and ofibr you a 
cocoa-nut ! ’ When the jemadar, or captain, has ap- 
pointed cjich mim to his duty, they set out in the even- 
ing for the town ; and if no bail omen occur, such as | 
one of them sneezing, ami If the police aix^ n<)t filert, 
they w'lilk openly ih, spears in haml ; and the chief 
invoking Mahadeo, and vowing to bim a chain of gold 
in the event of success, tiny rush into the fated sliop. 
While retiring with their booty, they pray to the deity 
to send their juirsuers in a wrong direction ; throw down 
a rupee or tAvo at any temple, and into any stream they 
may pass ; and if one. of their eompanious has been 
killed, invoke; his spirit to assist them, promising him 
the offej rng of a goat and some liquor. The Sansees 
never .strike with the .siM‘ar wben they can avoid it ; 
and if any one of them causes d(*ath in a decoiiee, ho is 
obli^rt!!!. to make poojah for forgiveness, and to s])end 
some motley in luptor among his comrades. They have 
curious ideas respecting women, who appear to ho of 
great importaiiee in the tribe. Jf a^maii quarrel with 
a woman, tlx* end of her i>eUii‘oiit is as good in Ikt 
hands as an oaken towel ; i'or if she strike the fellow 
with it, he immediately loses caste, and is not pennittixl 
to itorfomi poojah or assist in burial rites with his com- 
rades. The poojah is a feast prcpajvd in honour of 
some deity, and eaten u'ith prayers and invocations; 
the ])art reserved for the gf)d Ix'ing thrown into the 
fire. If any portion of the food should be carried ofl’ 
liy a kite befori; the cei'emouial is completed, the oincu 
is inausiueious — the poojab is not a(*cepted. 

There are numerous otlier tribes of decoits, ffut none 
of such distinction as the Budhuks and Sansees. Tlie 
Mussulmans, whose association is rqjectod hy the Hin- 
doo robbers, take to de(;oitee ou their own account, hut 
confine themselves chielly to the lifting of cattle. Other 
clans affect only metals, pearls, jewels, IkQ , : others cut 
into tents: in short, tlujy parcel nut the wealth of the { 
country among tiiem, each taking a sejiarate share. | 
All are professional bandits by hereditary succession ; j 
all arc protected by the IniidoAvnors of their own dls- | 
trict ; and all rob, steal, or murder not only for their | 
own profit, but for that of the god they serve, 8omo ; 
choose the night-tinu* for liu'ir adventures ; Avhile some ! 
consider it inelkpomi to rob b('twx*en sunset and sun- i 
rise. Credulous tlicmselves almost beyond conception, ! 
they prey upon tlie (Tedulily of others. Certain gangs I 
helween, the Gauges ami .Jumim, and nortli of the ! 
Ganges, make ji hereditary living by^ assuming tlie j 
charac-b'r of religious mendicants, sJiiliod in tlie .art of 
transmuting metals. ‘They contrive,’ says our author, j 
‘ to got into tlie confidence of the females of the family, 
vAdio by degr(*es make over to them, during the ahsonee 
of their husbands, all their silver ornaments to be con- 
verted into gold. Gold is of course at first given for 
small portions of silver, as having been so transmuted ; i 
but by degrees thc'y get ail tlx* silver, and* then make 
off* with it. I have sometimes known a dozen families 
depriA-ed of all their silver ornaments in one night hy 
a single gang of this class in a largxi town. All had 
been insiimating themselves into the confidence of dif- 
ferent families at the same time; and as scK'recy was 
enjoined upon the leinales of eacli flimily as part of tlie 
spell, one family lujvcr knew w'hat was being done in 
the other till the gang decamptMl. It was necessary 
tliut all slioulcl be robbed at the same time, ns the. dis- 
covery of the fraud in one family would jmt all tlio 
families of a town on their guard for many years, and it 
is only after long intervals that tliey attempt tlie same 
fraud in the siune towm. The exceeding credulity of 
the people, and partieulai-ly of the female part, faci- 
litates such frauds. Not a single person in any town, 
cither Hindoo or Mussulman, doubts the ability of 
holy raendicanta to change copper into silver, and 
silver into gold.’ ^ AnGther iTaud, only knowm as a rare 
and surprising circumsfance in Europe, is common in 
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India. ; that of some member of the gang entering the 
family in the churiuiter of the lost son, or repentant 
husband, who had vanished years before. This is com- 
paratively easy in such a country, for * in India mem- 
b(^rs of families are more often lost than in Europe at 
jjrescnt, as great numbers of all ages go off every year 
on distant pilgrimages, through sickly jungles, and 
amidst eternal snows, in which vast numbers perish in 
going or retiinling, without leaving any sign by which 
their relatives can trace them. It was probably the 
same in Europe while tiie ra.gc for pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land prevailed ; and the same frauds may then 
have prevailed over Christendom.* 

It is manifest that the suppression of a crime like 
d(?coitee mnat he conducted upon peculiar principles, 
since there is no conscience, no innate sense of wrong- 
doing to appeal to. Tlie decoit is n(.‘ithel' a vicious nor 
an irreligious man in the ordinary sense of the terra. 
He follows the profession handed down to him by his 
ancestors ; and he is supported in his goings out and 
comings in by the.’ gentry of his province and the gcxls 
of his worship. His success in robbery is a mark of 
the favour of the deity; and when unfortunate, he 
blames only his neglect of religious ordinances. To 
extirpate this banditti by means of tlie gallows is im- 
possible; for tlui children — under the tuition of their 
mothers — would still grow up into dceoits, just as the 
young of tigers gnw into tigers. Under such difficulties, 
it was fortunate for India that the Company possessed an 
enlightened agent, whose mind had long before thrmvn 
off tlH?^.prejudices of Euroi>e, and was able to adapt 
itself to the ptHiuliarities of a wdjolly different condition 
of society. In 1889, Colonel Sleeman, wh(» had alreatly 
in a great measure a-cdiieved the suppression of thuggee, 
undertook officially the s\ipprc*ssion of decoitee; and 
proceeding upon a precisely similar plati, he has already 
so far succeeded, that the principal bandits are iu cus- 
tody, and their gangs broken up and incorporated witli 
the body of the people. The comitiy was parcelled out 
by Colonel Sleeman among his assistants and himself; 
and the deceits, closely hemmed in, were uk1uc(m1 to 
surrender not only by menaces, but by assurances of 
protwtion, employment, and subsistence. All WTni 
required, as a sine qua non, to make a full confe-ssion of 
crimes and customs, and to give tbc names and resi- 
dence of tbeir associat£^8 ; and thus a body of informa- 
tion was collected not only iieoes.saiy for tlie complete 
suppression of the system, but liighly curious m a 
literary and philosophical point of view. 

H)f those,* says* our author, ‘who surrendered on a 
promise of conditional pardon, such as were deemed 
fit were enlisted into police battalions and establish- 
ments, under sanction of government, conveyed in a 
letter, dated the 24th of May 1843, and, with mm 
exceptions, have been found exceedingly well fitted for 
the duties.^ Dis^jersed over all India in such establish- 
ments, and never iu any number together, they are 
last losing their exclusive language, which neitlier they 
nor their children ever speak, and becoming blended 
with the rest of society in habit and feeling. There is 
not a single leader or member of a gang of any note 
now at large ; and the greater part of such as have 
csca]K‘d our pursuit have entered into service, or taken 
to other honest employments among those to whom 
tlicir character is unknown ; and we are not aware of 
my gang being at their old trade, or of any colony 
ftbm whom a gang could be formed. Bengal Proper 
is beyond my supervision.’ The unconditionallyr'par- 
doned were locat(«l upon an exi)erimental farm in the 
OuiTUckpoor district; but although this has hitherto 
been successful, there will always be danger from the 
dose^^ association of such persona, with an exclusive 
recolloctioDs, and traditions of so exmb* 

I ^i8^9 to 1947, the number of prisoners taken 

I only 14 sufiered death; 68 were 


transported ; 481 imprisoned for life, and the remainder 
for a limited period. During last year the number 
taken was 317, and the sentences— death, 4 ; transporta- 
tion, 103; imprisonment for life, 29; and for limited 
ptTiods the remainder. 

To estimate thd‘ amount taken by plunder through- 
out India is impossible ; but we are able to form some 
idea of the revenue derived from this trade by the 
Budhiik deceits. Even this, however, is only an 
approximation to the truth, since the sum can only 
comprise the booty taken in such cases as become 
known to the government: yet this comparatively 
inconsiderable item amounts, from 1803 up to last year, 
to the astounding total of 2,601,570 rupees I 

The total cost to the government of the united 
cstablishnjent for the suppression of thuggee and 
decoitee is — without including the subsistence of pri- 
soners and other contingent charges — 14,000 rupees 
per month ; and to the Oude government, and tliat of 
other native states, 10,664 nipees per month. Tins 
gives, in round money, a suUi of L.29,500 spent an- 
nually in the suppression of gang-robhcry and murder | i 
throughout India. I ; 

Colonel Sleeman has now served the Company fort)/ | ! 
years without visiting Europe ; and he well remarks, j 
‘it is not very likely that any other public servant 
will have the opportunities that I have had of being j 
admitted behind the scenes to so familiar an acquaint- | 
ance with the acts, thoughts, and feelings of tlic per- 
sons who have, for the last Indf century, taken tlie 
most prominent parts in the drama of crime exhibited, 
or with the views and circumstances which liavo led 
to the several legislative enactments passed, and the 
other measures adopted for the suppression of the evils 
described. ... It is seldom that the person first 
selected by government to superintend measures for 
the suppression of evils of such great magnitude can 
hope, in any coimtry, much less in Indio, to be so long 
spared anrl permittod, as I have been, to watcli over | 
their progress towanls a successful issuo; and it is no | 
less seldom that they have in India, after the lapse of | 
such a time, the leisure, the means, or the inclination j 
to draw up such a record, imperfect aS it is, as this i 
which I have now the honour to submit, of what was I 
required, what has been done, and what still remains 
to be done, before the object whicli government has 
had in view can be fully attained,* With this we take 
leave of one of the most remarkable revelations of the 
present day. L, E. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES. j 
In the arrangements of society, the trafficker who 
purchases wholesale, and distributea in retail, has his 
allowed place. He has often been denounced as a 
superfluity, seeing that he produces nothing; but the 
political economist d^bnds him as a useful servant of 
the public, and therefore entitled to remuneration. 
This, however, is only the theory. It may be matter 
for inquiry whether his services are hecessary in any 
particular case ; whether the same purposes might not 
be served more economically in some other way; 
whether it is necessary that the trafficker should be 
the capitalist ; and whether, from the existing arrange- 
ments, there is not a superfluity of human energy as 
well as capital expended in this way. 

Enter any little country-town, and you see a mul- 
tiplicity of grocers and drapers where one might serve. 
The worthy traffickers are exceedingly apt to be seen 
lounging at their shop^doors or the shop-doors of their 
pieighbours. Their days are spent in half or three- 
fourths idleness, and their evenings in the public-house 
—a gratification called for to make up for the sufferings 
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of ennui during the clay. These men arc accordingly 
rarely alile to make more than the barest living .• Look 
along any street' in a large town, and how many hat- 
shops, boot-shops, and grocery-shops arc seen in districts 
where one of each would serve all tile purposes of that 
public conveniency which is professed to bo served ! 
Here, too, there appears a great misapplication of mcians, 
for it seldom happens tliat each tradesman is fully 
occupied. Ncjirly all of them could do thrice the busi- 
ness wliich they actually do. To condemn any man to 
a partial idleness or a make-believe occupation winiiot 
be consonant with the principles of political econom}'. 
In such circumstances it is impossible that mortj shop- 
keepers, as a class, should be prosperous, and lluit they 
are not prosperous as a class is only too certain. 

It is to be observed, on the other liarul, that Thompson 
and Jones, pitted against each other on opposite sides 
of a street us tea-merchants, arc rosiKJctivcly prompted 
by the rivalry to have the best wares at tlie cheaiK^st 
rates, and to supply them with the greatest possible 
amount of civility towards consumers. In that very in- 
ternecine w'ar of handbills which they cany on against 
each other, lies the safety of the public. But these 
adv.antages are not ol.»tained by the public in an nninixed 
! state. Eat^h troilcfiman, in order to draw custom into 
i liis own peculiar channel, is tempted to lay out large 

1 sums ill shoiJ-rents, in external decorations, in adver- 
! tlsing, In make-believe appcnTanccs of various kinds, 

! including that of a flood of goods, some large portion of 
which must remain on his handflj or lio thrust oil at a 
loss. These expenses mid. losses must, if possible, lie 
compensated. They often arc by systems of dec^eption, 
to the no small damage of purchasers. It is tliis keen 
coraiK'tition, indeed, which has led to the great preva- 
lence of sharping and swindling by which shop inoralitj’' 
is so much disgraced, particularly in large cities. 

We may view the matter in another point of view. 
The business in <iucslion is tlic simple one of distribut- 
ing among individuals, in small quotidian quantities, 
the textile fabrics, articles of food, &c. produced by 
manufacturers and agriculturists, and imported by 
mert;hants. To perform this business successfully, it 
cannot be absolutely necessary to have pp,luce-Ukc 
shops in prominent and then^fore costly .situatjon.s. 
I*late-glass windows, young men of smooth and winning 
tongue.s, dozens of walking placards impressing the 
fact, that there is nothing on earth like Wo, iJh of some 
place, are not indispensable in order that each gcmtle- 
man may have liis yearly hat, or eacli lady her winter 
haberdashery. Manifestly the goods acquire no im- 
provement of quality from coming through so costly an 
a.pp.aratus of distribution. Neither is there the same 
economical advantage in having two sjiops where one 
would serve, thht there is in making two ears of com 
grow where only one grew before. Every shoj) in any 
district beyond the number strictly required tor con- 
veniency must be a super-expenditure of means and a 
loss to the community. A few years ago, we knew 
three towns ten miles apart from each other, and in 
each of which there was a baker who employed a van 
in carrying bread to the other two. Now, as there is 
no witchcraft in baking, here was the unnecessary 
expense of three vans incurred without benefit to any- 
body. The business of distribution is thus burthened 
with enormous expenses beyond what is attended with 
any advantage, and so far it must be considered as out 
of harmony with the rules of a true economy. 

It may thus be seen that, though the distributor is 
entitled, to his reward, the existing means of distribu- 
tion may not be unsusceptible of improvement. The 
evils of the system have led to an attempted cure, in 
the establishment of shops on a scale of vastness to 
wliivli our ancestors were strangers. Seeing how diffi- 
cult it is to obtain such a share of public patronage ns 
may alford a decent subsistence, the trader is driven to 
setting up a concern occupying half a stmet, alteuded 
by a hundred young men, and selling everything at a 
small p(?r- cent age .above cost price, so as merely to 
aflord, after payinent of expenses, a- tolerable remunera- 
tion for the employment of a large eapilal. It is of 
course impossible for any small trader to maintain 
opposition to such an e.stal)lishmont, unless l>y favour 
of some sjiecial eireumstances not likely to be a vailuble. 

The setting up of siudi ost.ablishrnonts, therefore, tends 
to annihilate that uneeonomical system whiidi has been 
described. The victims retire groaning to places beyond 
the goographieiil range of the leviathan ahoi)8, or betake 
themselves to other lines of life. Wwinay cominiserato 
their sutferings, but we cannot prevent llieni. 

If it be true, that in such shops tlie public is supplied 
with goods at iierbaps not more than 5 per cent.— or 
CA^cii, as we have lieard, so low, in some insianees, as 
I>erccnt. — of fidviinee upon wholesale prieos, and if llio 
expenses of conducting so large a business be so mode- 
rate as to render this small margin of profit a sufll- 
ciont remuneration for the skill, diligence, and capital 
employed, the economist must atlniit that, as far as the 
system goo,s, an approach has been made to |L perfect 
system of distribution. Another plan has oeen hit 
iipon by the working-classes in sundry of our large 
towns : a group of operatives, ciudi of whom requires 
certain quantities of provisions weekly, comhinc to 
keep what is called a (vO-operalive Btorc. Into this 
store, under the care i)er}ui])S of a hired oflicial, arc 
received goods at tlie usnal wholesale prices. They 
are distributed to the members of the society and 
others at prices somewhat below those demarukkl for 
similar .articles in ordinary sliops, and the profits arc 
of course distributed among the shareholders. Many 
such coneerjis appear to serve their purpose, and to 
prosjier. A correspondent of the ‘ Leader ’ (newspaper) 
gives an account of one of some standing in a well- 
know'ii seat of industry. 

‘ Tliere exists in llochdalc a Co-operative Society 
wdiosc history is not without public interest. The 
hiquitablo Tioncors, for so they style tlieniselves, have 
two imposing warehouses in operation. They open 
their stores only at night. AH purcdiasos are psiid for 
on delivery; dividends are declared quarterly. It is 
enrolled according to law, and its object is to improve 
the social and domestic (iondition of the members. 
Five per cent, interest is paid on tlio shares, and the 
remaining profits are divided among tlie pprehasere in 
proportion to the money expended. Its story is simple 
and instructive. 

‘ In the early part of 1844 there was in Bochdalo a 
strike amongst the hnndloom flannel weavers ; and, 
as wnth most other strikes, the benefit derived from it 
was very small, and of short duration. A Itevr of those 
■who had taken an tictive pfirt in the struggle saw little 
hopes of ever getting any jxjrmonent advance in their 
wages, and t!ierefoi*e determined upon making the; 
waiges they did receive go as far as they Could. Tliey 
clubbed their money together, and bought what they 
wanted at cost price, and thus secured to themselves 
the profits of the retailer. Borne of these infantine 
co-operators attended at the social institutionj and de- 
sired the assistance of the members. Tlie rcojtilt was, 
that, in railway language, an .“amalgamation” took 
place, and one set of poor men united with another: 
those that were not, strictly speaking, “ poor ” had not 
confidence in the scheme. But to work this confede- 
ration of poverty, they drew up a few laws^i gbt them 
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cmrolled, di prided the town into districts, apix>i«ted 
collectors, who called uijon each member every Sunday 
for his subscription of threepence ; and, by a little 
pi'rscverance, they got faith in each other, and saved 
! They then took for three years, at L.IO per 
year, the bottom room of an old warehouse sadly out 
of repair. • Twelve pounds they laid out in its repair, 
and with L.24, 8 s. bought counters^ scales, weights, and 
a few other articles of fixed stock, some meal, flour, 
and a scanty supply of other humble provisions, llicy 
tlien opened shop three nights in the week, made small 
profits, and turned tlus money (which, wdth contribu- 
tions and profit, kept increasing) until able to buy 
larger quantities. All proceeded on the ready-money 
rule, to which their success is ascribable. Wlieii it 
became generally known amongst the working-class of 
this town that provisions ivcre sold at the same i>rice 
as at other shops, and that the customers received from 
sixtcenpence to twentjTienee in the pound hac^k, can- 
didates lor admission rolled in beyond any means of 
comfortably suppling them. 

‘ Those who disthist the value of co-operative expt;- 
riments should visit this of Rochdale*. It has now been 
six years in existence. Its properly has risen from 
L.24 to bo, on the whole, worth L.2000. Its members 
are numerous, its profits large, its subscribers increas- 
ing ; and it gives satisfaction to evcrybcKly except the 
arbitrators, who complained to me that they had been 
in office six years without having a single thing to do.' 

There is certainly no lawr of any kind against such 
awietic's. The propriety of setting them up is entirtdy 
a praetSal question. Can the same amount of goods 
of equal quantity he distributed in this manner more 
chcajjly than through the medium of small shops ? If 
so, political economy gives them its approbation as a 
matter of course. In the case of the Rochdale society, 
the prices of provisions l>eing the same as in other 
sliops, while the members get ft*om sixteen to twenty- 
pence in the pound back, we sec a case precisely 
pgnillel to that of a mutual^ as distinguished from a 
proprktavy life-assuring office; tlie distinction of the 
former plan being, that the profits are distributcMl 
among the assured, wdiile in the latter they are absorbed 
by a trading company. Most probably there arc 
advantages of a moral kind also, and these may even 
exceed the economical benefits. It must Ikj good for 
working-men to be called logt'ther for the adoption of 
measures for mutual benefit, and to have soino little 
affiiirs of a public character to* conduct. It . must 
advance them as thinking beings, to quote a phrase of 
Dr Johnson's. Under the ordinary modes of dealing 
in shops, thiiy Jire tempted intt) taking credit, which 
fixes them as customers, and enables the trader to realise 
iiigher profits. But by tliis co-operative plan, the tcmi> 
tatiou is the otlier way. They are led to feel tlie dignity 
of ready money. Seeing Jiow much may depend on 
prudent arrangements for the expenditure of their 
means, they are induced to reflect on the subject gene- 
rally, and to bethink them of all available modes of 
turning their eaniings to the best jKrssible advan- 
tage. Tlie co-oi)erative plan may not serve well for 
idothiiig, where so much depends on taste or caprice ; 
nor for' articles of furniture, which are rarely needed. 
But for daily provisions of all kinds it must be service- 
able, so that there is only a decent degree of prudence 
and tlioroiigh good intention in tlie associating parties. 

If Co-operative Societies were to become vciy preva- 
lent, there would Ikj an end to a large proportion of the 
smaU #ops of private enteri^rise. Is not this a hard- 
ship Iso class of small tniders ? Doubtless it may I 
lie itt^Sod vrith considerable inconvenience; but who 
Clin n 0 W p!|Btend to set up private against public inte- 
rests f lo delend tlic superseding 

of hands cannot witli any face say 

that a of the distribution of | 

the neceffSszics^ B^o among the working -dasseB is to 


be maintained, for the sake of the individuals who have, 
or think they have, an interest in it. It has been seen 
already that no man is bound to any particular walk of 
life. If a little shop, whicli gave him but a scanty live- 
lihood, fails, be may shift to some other line of exer- 
tion, and quickly find it was for liis good that lie was 
forced to do so. One thing is clear — every movement 
w'hieh substitutes an economical for on uneconomical 
mode of jicrforming any part of the business of society 
is attendixl by a saving, and consequently an enrich- 
ment to society, and in this every one has Ids share. 
If the business now executed by a hundred shops of 
I»rivate enterprise could bo executed by ten co-operative 
stores, so as to save nine-tenths of the (‘xpenses of busi- 
ness, it w'ould ultimately be good for all that this were 
done. 

Byway of a general remark in conclusion, it may 
be said that there would, perhaps Iks fewer individuals 
complainmg of the smallness of their gains, if there 
ivcre a more enlightened view of w^hat entitles a man 
to wages, income, or profits. A handloom weaver will 
be heal'd complaining that he labours thirteen hours 
a day, and yet gets only six shillings a week. Were 
he to reflect that he is doing only that which a sense- 
less machine can do, ho would become aware that lie is 
misapplying a human being, and that Ids’ wages are. 
rather the measure of a penalty for his error than of a 
reward for his industry. A trader will he heard say- 
ing, ‘ I keep close to my shop, I try by all means to 
attract (mstomers and to sixiurc them, and yet I hardly 
liavc enough left over, after payment of exi>eiises, to 
keej* me alive.* Let this man consider whether lie is 
needed in the walk he has entered upon. If he has 
only set up a shop as a rival to another which ho 
understood to he thriving, in the hope of by and by 
wiling away a little custom from a brother in trade 
who has not too much, and who alone is sufficient to 
supply the district, he should bethink him that he is 
devoting himself to a purpose which society does not 
desire nor rtjqidre him to fulfil, and which may tiierc- ! 
fon^ lie fairly exiiectt'd to prove barren of good fniits ; 
tow^ards himself. It would be better for that man to j 
give liimself to the oleiiriiig away of w’ood in Ganada, ! 
if he caiinot readily liit upon any better occupation, 
for there he would really be serving his kind (coiise- j 
qucntly entitled to his reward), which liere he is not. \ 
If, again, a man complains that he cannot obtqin a i 
situation — he is willing to do almost anything, but he i 
cannot hear of an opening anywhere — every post seems ! 
filled, and he literally can get nothing to do — (siieh ' 
complaints are heard from Imudmls every day)— it ! 
would be w(ill for that man to consider that there is a ; 
limitation to the mimlxT of jxsrsons requiring assist- | 
ants or 8 iibor(iinRte.s, and to the number of assistants j 
or subordinates which that limited number of persons | 
requires. Merely to be willing to undertake any ' 
kind of duty under an employer is not enough. Ho i 
should inquire if he and hundreds of others like | 
liimself be not standing out as superfluities on the 
face of’ the earth, while there are other walks in which 
they could be at once turned to nseftilncss, and 
in which they would become entitled to appropriate 
rewards. It is incumbent, in short, on all who fancy 
themselves ill-remunerated by society, to reflect oh what 
they, ill the first place, dp for society. Do they sub- 
serve any broadly useful end towards their fellow- 
creatures ? Arc they only willing to do so, if men will, 
trust thcmi with employm^t, or come to tlicir shops ? 
Do they not too easily calih their conseieiiccs under an 
idle and self-indulgent life, by reflecting that that liib 
is siMsnt in the market-place, where, unluckily, no one 
will hire them, or buy their goods? It is the fatal 
error of many, that they wait to be called. Society 
fakes cliarge of no man* It behoves each to seek out a 
action for himself, in which he may exercise his 
mculties and external means for the Jxfneflt of society: 
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and till lie lias found a position in which he can dp a 
considerable service to his follow-creatures, he may 
depend upon it he will be left under all the wcll-Hnown 
]>enalties of premeditated idleness. 


NAMES OF SIPIPS. 

‘ Kverv ship has a name,* said the doctor, 

* Of course she has,’ said the captain. ‘ There is as 
much need to name ships as to name babies. The name 
is the only thing that you landsmen caU tell one craft 
from nnotlier by.’ 

‘ Blit, did you never consider,’ said the doctor, ‘ that 
there is something like a principle on which names arc 
given to ships? — that that principle, again, is rooted 
ill the best affections of our nature ; that, in fact, the 
name given to n ship is always a tribute of admiration 
or love to some person, quality, or tiling.* 

‘ I never thought of that before,’ said the captain. 
^ Indeed it is all one to me wliat the owners <?all a ship: 
if she sails well, and is well-formed, I don’t care a had 
biscuit whether she is called June or .linio—Rapid or 
Slow!’ 

‘Ah, you are too practical a man, captain, to care 
much about tboorics,* said the doctor ; ‘ but what would 
you say if I could proi o to you that tlie names of shiiis 
are given on as fixed principles as those wliicli regulate 
the trade-winds or the ocean curronts ?* 

‘ Well, I should, like to hear you spin a yam on that 
licad,’ said the captain ; ‘ only you must keep to fiictg, 
and not go cruising about after spectres and illusioiiB 
like the Flying Dutchman or the sea seriieiit !’ 

‘ I’ll take care of that. This is a record of facts, is 
it not ?’ said the doctor, holding up a copy of the Tele- 
gra))b containing a list of ships in the docks of liiver- 
jiool on that day in September 1850. 

‘ Indeed it is,’ said the captaiii ; ‘ and there arc the 
solid facts themselves. No Flying Dutchmen or sea- 
serpents there,’ and he^iointed with groat pride to the 
five miles of docks, crowded with .shipping, that could 
be well seen from the window. 

‘ V'ery good,’ said the doctor. ‘ There are now 
about seven hundred ships lying in these docks ; every 
one, as I said before, lias a name, and those names have 
all been giv(3n iiuder certain eirc urns tanees and for cer- 
tain reasons. Let us see what these circumstances and 
reasons are. A man who builds a ship, in choosing a 
naine, has regard either to a person, a place, a thing, or 
a quality, Now' it is natural to suppose that the names 
of perHon.s will have the preferciiee. Thus his own 
na.Tiio, or tlio name of some of his friends or relations, 
will be given to tlie ship; and accordingly wo find that 
about one-fifth of the vessels in these docks bear names 
of this class — names of men and women unknown to 
fame, hut who doubtless live and die as honest upright 
men and women — their only monument being tlie ship, 
liable to l>e lost in any storm, and which seldom sur- 
vives its godfather or godmother long,’ 

‘ Very true,’ said the captain. * One ship I com- 
manded was called after the owner himself, and another 
after Ins eldest daughter, who dashed in fine style 
a Iwjttle of wine* at the ship when she was launched !* 
‘Nearly another fifth of the names,’ resumed the 
doctor, ‘ are Christian names witliout the surname. All 
nations seem to follow tliis practice. We have Mary 
and Marie, Margaret and Marguerite, Johiij Jane, Jean 
and Johanna, Gustave and Gustavus, Matilda and 
Mathilda; and so on through all the Christian names 
applied to persons. In rnapy eases these are cora- 
iwunded— such as Anne Jane, Mary Anni?, Marie Helena, 
and many others. Again, though a ship , Is usually 
spoken of as in the feminine gender, yet there arc 
undoubted masculine names given to some— * Thomas, 
Tom, Charlie, William, are examples. In some cases 
an expressive adjective is prefixed to distiu^iish one 
from another ; as Bonne Marie and La Bella Barbara. 


As if also to show tliat all these ships wTre united to- 
gether in loving, social bands, a Flemish ship \s called 
•Dos Kijos (TNvo Sons), four are called The Brotliers, 
and tw'o The Sisters, while one little French vessel of 
only seventy-five tons makes the circle complete by 
taking the name of Aimable Faniillc 1 * 

* Yes ; and a very amiable family they all malne,* 
said ihc captain. ‘What can more strikingly illustrate 
tlie peace-making of commerce than the recital of these 
French, Italian, German, ajid other names? There 
are vessels from all jiarts of the world — the stars uiul 
strip(3S firom America, tlie tricolour of k>ance, the hhiglc 
of Prussia and Russia, the y<‘lk)w banner and grwn 
emblazoning of the Brazils — all floating, with many 
others, in iwacefiil proximity to that banner under 
wdiich, I am proud to say, I sail — the brave old Union 
Jack — the meteor flag of England ; that flag 

*• IVliich braved a thousand ywirs, 

The buttle and the brec/u ! " ' 

‘ Well said, captain ; hut it is you that .are getting 
imaginative now : let us pursue out inquiry. Those ] 
personal names I have mentioned, making two-fifths of 
the whole, contrast strikingly in the numbers with about 
tliirty others given to heroes and other grtrat men ; the 
number in the former case htung great, and in the latter 
small, just bocau.se the number of living ohjcf'ts for 
private friendshij) is always greater than of dead for 
iniblic admiration ; b(?caiise, in fact, there are always 
more Janes ainl .Johns alive to love and esteem, tlian 
. mighty men and women of past times to rernembcT and 
resjiect. It is part of our system of hero-wjg*8hip to ' 
give the names of great men to our shiiis. Now in this 
list there is a worthy selection of great names. The.se 
Liverpool docks are indeed a little section of the great 
floating WMlialla in which the memory of the departed 
is preserval. Tliere arc Achillc‘s, Socrates, Epaminon- 
das, Miltiades, Leonidas, and Nestor from (jlrceiaii 
times ; Cato and Cicero from Roman ; Zenohia, queen 
of Palmyra ; Columbus repeated twice ; the reformers 
John Calvin and Martin Luther ; the unfortunate 
Mexican king, Montezuma ; Tamerlane the Tartar : nncl 
to come to our own days, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
of Wellington, Earl Grey, Richard (.k)bden, and Dan | 
O’Connell, Lord Hartlingc, and Lord Gough ; George j 
Washington, and Henry Clay ; Lamartine, Rowland I 
IliU, Lady Franklin, and Grace Darling, (jf licathen : 
deities, again, the number i.s conBiderablo ; there are i 
Jupiter, Mar.s, Vulcan, Juno, Lalona, Ceres, and a 
“ New Minerva there are Mercury the messenger of 
the gulls, and Iris the messenger of Juno, Hebe, Flora, 
Aurora, Midas, Eiidyinkni, and that 

GotUleas fiilr and freo, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosync ; 

while there is A'iolus, w'itli his rude son Boreas and 
hi.s gentle Zephyr ; and the train is brought up by the 
Halcyon, who 'will pass through any but “ halcyon soas** 
ere she arrive at her destination, New Orleans. But if 
the influence of old mythology in the muning of ships 
is great, no less striking does the influence of . modem 
novels apjjear. Is it not one of the strongest eyidehccs 
of the might and po'W'er of the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott, that seven siiips now lying in these docks have 
obtained tbeir names from him? These ore the Ivun- 
lioe, Guy Mannering, Woodstock, Hazlewo<^, Marmion, 
Lady of the Lake, and Magnus Troll ; and in a short 
time these ships, aJfter battling with thb ^as, will beaT 
witne.ss to the greatness of “ the old man of Abbot.sfor(l ” 
in the harbours of Havannah, New York, and Rio 
Janeiro. Let us now look at the names connected 
with personal titles : we find, on what may be called 
the royal side, Emperor, Empress, Monarch, Prince, 
Queen, Princess, Royal Majesty, and Patriot King; 
while on the oth^, or poptdar side, therc^ are Tribune, 
Liberator, Freeman, d^trlaxth, Constitution, and New 
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Parliament. There is a Tory about to sail for San 
Francisco; but there is neither Wliig, Chartist, nor 
Radical in tlie docks. These personal names, then, us 
it won;, Resemble a pyramid : you have the broad base 
formed of private friendship, and you gradually rise 
with great but not numerous names of gods, heroes, 
fii|^ distinguished meu. TJie substratum will perhaps 
be forgotten next century, but the superstructure will 
live for ever.* 

‘But what of the names of places?’ said the cap- 
tain. • 

‘I am just coming to them,* said the doctor. ‘In 
general you will find more system pursued with these 
than wdth tlie others. To digress a little from the 
present list : though you seldom see a whole fleet called 
By8temati(!aUy after a certain cluster of great men or 
heathen gods, yet we have examples of several fleets 
called after a regular series of places. By jdaces I 
mean of coursti not only towns and countries, but seas 
and rivers. Tims the fleet of steam-ships originally 
possessed by the West India Mail Company Avere 
named after British idvers — such as the Tlianuis, Mwl- 
\vay, Avon, Clyde, Forth, Tay, Tweed, &e. Another 
fleet of steamers Iwlonglng to the Dublin Company 
wore named after large towns — such as Mancliester, 
Birmingham, Leeds ; .and the British line of mail- 
Bte.amer8 to New York have “us(*d up” the names of 
the groat continents of the globe, and will perliaps ho 
obliged to take Australia and Polynesia as their next 
names; wdiile, in Like manner, the American line of 
similar steamers Imvc exhausted the names of the groiit 
oceans.*^ But lt*t us look at those now in the Liver|)ool 
docks. Of oceans, we have the Atlantic and Pacific ; 
of seas, Marmora and the Mediterranean ; and in addi- 
tion, three ships simply called Ocean. Of countries, wo 
have two Americas, British Empire, Britannia, and 
Great Britain, England, and Old England, Ht^otin, 
Scotland, Franconia, Malabar, .Kcpaul, and Dragon; 
of islands, Cubsi and Ceylon ; of towns, three Liver- 
l)ools, two Manchesters, am] one etich erf’ Athens, Alex- 
andria, Dublin, Ehlaua, Edinburgh, Edina, Ely, J.(in- 
coln, Y'armoiitli, GrcKmock, Geneva, and Surat; of 
rivers, Elbe, Thames, Danube, Rio Grande, and two 
Mersey 8 ; and of battle-fields, Marathon and WaterliK), 
Runiiymedc reminds us of Magmi Cliart.} ; (/iissite- 
rides brings up recollections of Phmnutian commerce ; 
and Tara revives our memory of Irish grandeur. 
Again, we have other names derived from places — such 
as Ethiope, City of the Sultan, Scythian, American, 
Belvochee, Buenos Ayrian, Antigua Planter, Bucluin 
Maid, and Wild Irish Girl. Other names drawn from 
what I may (!all “ sea-sourc?cs ” are not so numerous as 
one might expect. Thus w’e saw that there was not a 
Neptune ; iind in all these seven hundred names there 
a5*e only tliree Ocean Queens, one Sea-King, one Sea- 
Nymph, Une Mermaid, one Water -Witch, and one 
Water-Kelpie. The names taken from the sky arc also 
very few, being only five — Planet, Etoile, IIy.ade, Star, 
and North Star. To turn now to tlie equalities indi- 
cated by the names, we find that the sLiips give an 
admirable account of themselves. About a liundred 
and fifty have received names of this stamp; and with 
tlie exception of two that claim to be called Inconstant 
and Mehnicolle, the others divide among tlieinselves all 
the virtues ever displayed in the character of man. 
Friendship, Harmony, Unity, Union, and Concordia, 
ore good names ; and what sea could run so liigh, or 
Storm blow so strong, as to wreck Resolution, Energy, 
Success, Confidence, Rectitude, Integrity, Economy, 
nii<i Victory ? Hope is a favourite name, for it is us^ 
four times. There is one Fame, one Choice, one Chance, 
one New Gift, a Frolic, a Conquest, a Desire, a Mo, 
and a Sale. Again there arc other names no less ex- 
pressive, and perhaps more appropriate, as Harbinger, 
Heral^ Precursor; Courier, and Courier IntelUgent; 
AmbariBador, Envoy, and Visitor ; while theye are a 


Racer and a Rambler ; a Defender, a Champion, and a 
Conqueror; tw'o Rivals, one Competitor, three Gleaners, 
two Gipsies, one Gipsy Qu(;cn, and three Heroines. 
The qualities of speed, so much prized in ships, arc in- 
dicated in one Active, tliree Rapids, a Dart, a Despatch ; 
one Swiftsure, onp Express, an Onward, a Speed, and 
an Urgent; while others take the titles of Intrepid, i 
Lively, Courageous, Radiant, Superb, Vigilant, Adroit, 
Daringf Lacronit!, Thrifty, Intrinsic, Reform, Endeavour, 
Delight, and Excel. 'Plie names of animals possessing 
similar qualities have been chosen ; tlius we have two 
Eagles and one Eaglet, two Ospreys, a Raven, a Cur- 
lew% a Petrel, a Swallow, a Gannet, a Dove, a Swan, 
and a Swanette, .'imong birds ; a Lion, a' Fawn, a Grey- 
liound, a Levert;t, a Ferret, and a Chiimeleon among 
beasts ; a Sword-Fish and a Nautilus among fishes. 
Among plants, two Laurels, a Magnolia, and a Holly ; j 
anti among precious stones, a Topaz, Sapphire, and i 
Diamond. Among the miscellaneous names we find j 
three Fairies, one Fairy Queen, a Huntress, and a 
Tally-Ho ; a Tyro, a Vixen, and a Cyclops ; St George, 
St Clair, St diaries, St Andrew, San Giovanni liatista 
(St John the Baptist); and to conclude, two sliips 
Argo, one of them loading for Stettin on the Baltic 
Sea, and a Golden Fleece taking in cargo for Pernam- 
buco. This rapid attempt to classify these immes,* 
continued the (lector, ‘ will, I think, have shown you 
that even in the naming of ships there are some rules 
Liy which men arc guided, and often without know- 
ing it.* 

‘ ITes,* said the captain, HIktc is, after till, “something 
in a name.” But I must be off to the Prince’s Dock ; 
and 3-ou, I think, do(;tor, should now look at the list of j 
your patients, instead of a list of ships’ names.’ j 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 

Jfovmher, 

You ivoulil Iiardly believe ho^^Ttile a subject of talk 
the Exhibition is : about its dimensions — about its ap- 
l>earaiice — liow that a considerable portion of its iron 
columns and glass walls may now bo seen above the ’ 
boarding in Hyde Park — how that the available space 
within it wdll (‘omprise nearly 1)00,000 square feet, of : 
which Manchester claims 10,000, and the United States ■ 
80,000 — how that the first consignment of foreign gotjds ; 
for show lias arrived from Russia — and how that 4000 i 
houses have been taken by enterprising upholstert;rs and i 
others, to be sublet when the time comes. There will ■ 
be no lack of beer, for our brew'crs are preparing double 
quantities ; not an empty corner is to lx; hd’t in the vaults, 
to insure th.it the tliirsty multitude who tire to throng 
our straets during next year’s hottest months shall 
have wherewith to quench their thirst and be satisfied. 
Banbury and Eccles arc to be on tlie alert in matters 
of cakes, Ormskirk with gingerbread, and Everton with 
toffee. Let those who are expert in tlie confection of 
c.atables and drinkables, or any other commodity under 
tlie sun, now he prepared to show tlieir skill, and let 
the world see what ingenuity exists in our English 1 
Saxondom. 

It would please you to see the preparations going 
on in our chief thorouglifares : in one place a new front 
witli mahogany mouldings and plate-glass is put iu ; 
in another the walls are scraped and newly painted 
from nK)f to basement; or the doorway is made easier 
of approach ; or interior availabilities are taken advan- 
tage of. There is evidently a desire to look respectable 
in the eyes of strangers. A good many people wish that 
1851 were already here; others dread its approach, for 
they say we shall be overwhelmed with visitors, llela- 
tives, acquaintances, country cousins to the remotest 
degree, everybody tliat you have ever known or spoken 
^ will come to London between May and October of 
next year. The anticipation to people of timid nerves 
Or l^tricted hospitality ia truly ahuming ; and Ibr a 
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certainty spare beds will be at a premium. According 
to sonic, England is to be ruined by the mighty ^low — 
or she is to find herself not half bo clover as she fondly 
tJiiiiks — or she is to be inoculated with a foreign 
.nationality, and forget her own — or she is to catch the 
idaguc, and lose; half her population — ^in short, there 
are all sorts of rumours, in all sort# of talk, from the 
bulbous to the slender. It is said that the Crystal 
I’alacc itself will not bo tlie least noteworthy part 
of the Exliibition; alrefidy we have songs about it 
I send you a couple of stanzas from one which is sung 
with ‘ great applause’ to the tune of Yankee Doodle: — 

* Conic all you merry Engllshmcu, 

Whatever your condition, 

And come and hear a lively song 
About the Exhibition. 

SucceHi» to Mitiier Paxton, for 
lio iB a lad so clever, 

Hu builds a house of ir*n and 
And may it stand for ever ! 

There j^oii will »<« all sorts of thinj^s 
Amid congratulutiuns ; 

And prove yoiii-Helves to he the flr«t 
And cioi'crest of nations, 
tiuccess,' Ac. Ac. 


5th of March the message delivered by the Pijjjsidcnt 
to Congress on the 4th! May we all live to sec it! 
And yet more, the actual conmienceriHmt of the great 
drainage works for tlie reclamation of 32,000 acres froin 
the Wash is a subject which engineers and capitalists 
talk about with no little interest. 

Thus much oil general matters, and now for a few 
spcci^dities. The doings of the Aeadeiuie are of course 
regarded with due consideration and eoininent. M. 
Grange, wliosc investigations I told you of a short tiino 
ago, has mode fiirtlu'r I'esearehes on tlie subject of goitre. 
He journeyed to Turin ; and on com pa ring notes with 
the savans of tliat city, ascertained the remarkable fact, 
that a geological inai» of I’icdiuont, and a fpitre map of 
the same country, fully confirm liis views respecting 
‘ the presence of goitre aiul cretinism on magnesiau 
forniations.’ He sliow's tluit in flio Valley of Aosta, 
where the soil is scliistous, with a layer of diluvium, 
and dominated by uielamorpliic rocks, goitre is rare,; 
but Wyond Third, where Ihi; water becomes purgative, 
from the large amount of sulphate of magnesia whieli 
it contains, goitre iiiid cretinism abound. In the valley 
of Entrmnont there is a Hmall district, a sort of oasis, 
as it were, of mica scliist, on whitih Jive villages and 
several liamlcts are built, in none of winch do the 
distressing tliseases ever appear, while they prevtiil in j 
the surrounding localities. ■ 

Another sanitary fact is relat(‘d by M. Anceloii, In 
Meiirtlie there is a village named Lindro Basse where 
endemics are constant, aiipeariiig as iniermilfeut and 
typhoid fevers, the latter at intervals of tlin^e months; 
besides whicii, other attections prevailed, caused by 
miasmatic intluencc. ('lose to tlic village aviS a large 
pond, Avhich was kept full for two years fur the breed- 
ing of lish, and then emptied, to allow of the land, wliieh 
had been submerged, being cultivated in tlie tldrd i 
year; after which it aa^rs again refilled, and the process 
Repeated. In the first year of llu;. (^ycle came the inter- 
mittent fev(?rs ; in tlie secoml, the typhoids ; hi the 
third, the iniasmatie. The practice was interrupted in i 
1848-41), when, instead of emjitying the pond as usual, | 
the proprietor kept it on Ihe increase, until the Avholc j 
valley Ai^as overspread vidth Avater several iiielies in i 
iloplh for a distance of about six miles. This clnuige : 
produced an alteration in the dovelopinent of di.sc-ase : | 
the riiiasTViatic atfi.»ctious did not appear, but tlie whole i 
country was infested Avith intennittent fevers, which j 
seemed to repel or absorb all other complaints; the j 
cholera oven stopped at the edge of the marshy land. | 
M. Ancelon considers that the statement of these fiuls ! 
will assist in the study of cause and effect as regards | 
disease. i 

Of minor matters avIucIi liave come befortJ tlie Aca- 
demic, one is a perpetual motion ; another, a new sys- 
tem of ventilation; a third, a bydro-voltaic portable 
chain battery ; a fourth, means for ailrial transit Andth- 
oiit balloons ; the employment of birds in the guiding 
of ball(K)iis ; and a scheme of a steam bi^loon from a 
man at Baltimore. M. Tiffereau profioses a new kind 
of lioiir-glass ; instead of the tAvo coniform glasses, a 
straight tul>c with a grtuluated scale, so that at any 
instant the time elapsed since the sand began to run 
may be known. Tlie utility of the instrument would 
consist in its measurement of small intervals of time 
where great exactitude was not required. And a 
Monsieur Ivicliievich, of Wallachia, submits a plan of 
Avhat he caills * Pimgraphie,’ or universal writing—aii 
attempt to have one uniform system for the whulo - 
world. 

The Montyon prizes for virtue have been given away 
as heretofore, and 19,000 francs for * works the most 
useful to morals.’ Among tliose is one on the ‘ Spiritual 
Philosophy of Nature two or three on the reciprocal 
duties of government and people, and of citizens to- 
wards each other; on the ‘Psychology of Aristotle;* 
and last, one by a lady, ‘ The Angels of the Pamily.* 


1 Now, to change the subject. We are, it is said, to 
j liave some further revelations from Lord Rosse’s tele- 
j scope. Faraday, loo, has pursued his ‘experimental 
I rcseiirclies ’ to a most important result — one intimately 
i connected w’ith the grandest manifest.itions of natural 
i phenomena. The facts and details will shonly be 
i made public through the medium of the lioyal Hoeiety 
and the Royal Institution. Tlicn we are to have a new 
tlicory of planetary motion from America, as avcU as 
a. iierpetusu motion, Avhich has l)c;en kept a-going for 
eighteen moiitlis. This reminds me of an ‘ CA^erlasting 
mover ’ Avhicli Avas exhibited some Icav years ago Ai'hen 
I Avas in tlie States. It Avas an elegant combinat ion of 
brass and steel Avheels, litted Avithin a metallic frame, 
and placed on a sniallg|;ablo in the centre of a room. 
There Avas no drapery round the table, nor any apparent 
attempt at concealment; and the wliccls span round so ^ 
smoothly and silently, that it was a pleasure to Avatcli ! 
ilicir seeming self-produced motion. One day, hcAA’^CA'^cr, i 
a more than usually acute visitor, after a close scrutiny ' 
of the apparatus, descended into the lower regions, and 
j after a little search, discovered a stout negro turning a | 
! Avliccl in the cellar, from which the movement was 
i communicated to the ‘ perpetual ’ by means of a thin ; 
i roil passing lengthwise through one of the tabic legs, 
ij The ‘dodge’ was clever, and not more immoral than 
i ! tlic (contemporaneous exhibition of an old Idack Avoman 
j as Washington’s nurse. I was acquainted Avith one of 
tlie speculators in that transaction. The ancient dame 
i AA-as bouglit in Virginia for thirty dollars; she had 
never seen the American hero, and knew ns little about 
! him as she did of the differential calculus. But I am 
rambling ; and you will perhaps take me to task for 
attempting to pass off Yankee tricks as London gossip. 
— Peccavu 

Tlie telegraph across the Channel, although inter- 
rupted fbr the present, is to bo relaid next spring in 
su^ i|t; xnanuer as to insure something like pemia- 
neiie^. The wires are* to be enclosed in. thick cables, 
and more than one to be sunk, so that derangement of 
any single line may not break off tlic means of com- 
munication. If all go well, we are promised a sort of 
/ete at its opening in May : Louis Napoleon is to be at 
one end of the Avires, and Prince Albert at the other, 
to exchange ftiendly ^cetings in the name of the two 
nations. Then there is talk of a telegraph under sea 
to Ireland, and a steam -packet station on the west 
coast from whence the passage is to be made to 
Halifax in six days. And again, the project feir a 
wire across the Atlantic is urg^, with but little 
chance of realisation at present. When it is achieved, 
how wonderful to have the ‘ Times * publishing on the 
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The piize 1 0,000 franca for the best drama has also 
been awarded. Von may remember my telling you 
that the piece was to be in verse, in five acts, to be 
printed, published, and acted in France, and to present 
iTKtral as well as literary merit. All these essentials it 
seems have been achieved in M. Emile Angier’s play of 
‘ Gabrielle.’ Seven tlioiisand francs liave Ix^cn given to 
him ; and a medal, value 3000, to ]\f . Autran for his 

* Daughter of Eschylus/ 

The subject of the poetry prize for 1851 is to be ‘La 
Colonie de Mettray offers arc made also for the best 
translations of the classics. The prize of ehxjuence for 
1862 is to be adjudged for tlie ‘Eulogy of Bemardin de 
St Pierre,' and others in the same year for the best 
treatises ‘On the Influence of ("harity in the Romau 
World in the early Ages of our i*ra, and its Influence 
on Civil Society ; ’ and ‘ 'JIic Influence Exerted by the 
Genius and Literature of Italy on that of France in tlie 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’ Besides these, 
the prize regularly given for the cncourageinent of a 
poor author or artist is advertised as usual. 

Among nuiricn^jis histories of revolutions, phikkso- 
plvics of Socialism, and autobiograiihies, a ‘ History of 
the I’rotestants in li'rance’ has appeared, of which 
favourable mention is made. Many of its passages 
would be interesting to Protestants in any part of (be 
world. And, to i)a.s8 from grave to gay, a Frenchman 
has published his Souvenirs of Nottinghainsliire. He 
d<‘.scribes the beauty of the English landscaiic ns uni- 
form, i)artaking of the physiognomy of our national 
charact<»r; and remarks of the cottagers who inhabit 
the ‘modest abodes* of Sherwood Forc.st, that they 

* fear GtVi, and hope in him;’ and that every day, except 
Sunday, tliey keep a Are burning in their chief ajiart- 
ment, so as to be able to offer tea to their friends who 
visit them. He admirtss our hedgerow and fl eld-paths, 
although you cannot have unreatricted range as yqii 
sauntisr from property to proj)erty. As he obseiTje^: 
the (urangement is somewhat ‘like society: it is liberty 
amidst forms and laws. Is there a better ? Is there 
any other that will last?’ Then he discourses about 
Itpbin Hood, the ancient trees and churches, and won- 
ders whether England was really as merry in ohlcn 
time ns ballads say, or wdictlior our poets do not attri- 
bute to that age all the cheerfulness and merriment 
lacking ill the present. He believes that if you read 

‘ Ivanhoe * seated under one of tlui great spreading 
oaks, of which a few yet nnriain in tlu* forest, ,^u will 
be so led back to former days as to fancy the Duke of 
Portland’s keepers some of Kobiifs famous troop in 
their Lincoln green —the once sturdy lords of Sherwood. 
He praises the duke’s reclamation of land and agri- 
cultural enteriirise, and likens him to Boaz among Iiis 
reapers; and although no Ruth bo present, yet is the 
widow not forgotten. Then he tells how that he went 
to a, piqm-nique at “Wingfield, and was suriirised to see 
the company set about arcbajological explorations as a 
business. ‘ No one,’ he says, ‘ went aside to muse. A 
ruin for the Eijglish iit a pique-nique is not a subject of 
mcliineholy, but the object of a useful walk, of positive 
knowledge, wdiich it l>eeonies a duty to acquire, for it 
concerns the history of tlie country.’ Bravo ! Monsieur 
lo Francais. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

^ Aehoj.d tho valley in tlie moonlight sleeping, 

How soothing is its pastoral repose— 

A goodly scene for eyes bedimmed with weeping, 

Ere wearied eyelids on the jdllow closo. 
fihe said, * 1 .knoiy, the land is^vory fair ; 

Hut ah, my childhood's footfall nevor bounded there /' 

Hohold the ancient woods in golden glory, 

8eek ye their solitary mystic glades, 

List to the shining river's bubbling story. 

By flowery banks or bowerlng orebard shades. 

She said, * Not titcre I heard tho pleading words. 

More thrilling far than song of sweetest woodland birds ! ’ 

Behold tho ivied tower and mouldering wnlls, 

From whence tho voice of praise ascends on bigli, 
And chiming bells, whose wulconie influence fulls 
On pilgrim hearts like music from tho sky. 

S)»e said, * Thriee hallowed bo tlio house of prayer; 

Hut no bclov6d dust lies consecrated fftirc / ' 

Behold the radiant stars are gazing down 
In myriads on the shrouded world beneath, 

While we, lamenting misspent moments flown, 

May fKmder niystei'ics of life and death. 

She said, * The dove sought rest— no rest it found : 

The ark is still our home, though billows surge around ! ’ 

C. A. M. W. 


BEKLIN AT NICUT. 

The Ruri is ficttirig. People come pouring out of the 
flhops of the Swiss conlectioners ; tlie ‘ Ooricsiiorujciits 
froul Berlin ’ looking picasefl, for they have packed up 
intelligence enough to furnish matter for the next post 
for their rc«i>ective paj>er8 ; tepnblicanH, dcmocratw, sooiab 
istfl, repair to private rooms to finish tlieir discussions ; a 
solitary adherent of absolute monarchy goes home by him- 
self, and takes with him some bon-hons for his wife. Where 
are these various groups bound for? For the concerts — 
thft winter garden— the Italian opera — tlie P'ronch theatre 
— the mercantile and seientific li||tnrcK — the Anti CIjam- 
pagtie Club —the ‘ Keep- on -your -hat Society’ — lo the 
saloons, to the Colosseum, to musical meetings — 1(» poly- 1 
technic, statistic<il, geographical, p)uh>logic;il, auti(]uariai), I 
religious, temperance, social, or liencvulent itssociations, i 
Faint lights are twinkling from garret-windows, where | 
poor mechanics are still hard at work, and will be for 1 
hours to come — tlicatrcs are Irrilliantly illuminated — car- j 
riages drive through the streets to halls and parties — i»oli- j 
tical toasts are received with three timcis three— ami the I 
night watchman comes out again, calls ‘ Past ten o'c]o(;k,’ ' 
and sees that on his beat all the street-doors are sluit. ! 
Oen!(d\irnu’s order merry gentlcintni to take their cigars out i 
of their months — a doctor’s carriage drives rapidly past - I 
‘ There is some one dcteimiued not to din without medic'al ! 
assistance’ — here, in this ground-floor dw’clling, you can ■ 
hear a dispute going on about the Getinaii Catholics — from j 
others come songs in favour of liberty. Gradually the i 
streets become more and more silent, dark, and lonely ; | 
carriages return from parties — eleven o’clock, twxive o'clock j 
strikes— tho last hackney-coaches go nodding wearily home 
to their stables— the last cigar-shops x>ut up thoir sliuttcrs | 
— in the hotels and wine-houses there is still noise, and j 
from afar is heard faintly the music of a serenade ; but all ; 
else is hushed— everybody goes to bed, and whoever is not ! 
kept awake by care and sorrow, goes to sleep, while: 'irtars I 
twinkle, and God wakes and watches over all.-- 
sfer Hevieto, ' ' | 


A MEUICAL man’s MIUNlGHT FRIEND. 

: A medical gentleman in Plymouth has adopted the ex- 
cellent plan of fixing a gutta-perolia mouthpiece by tho 
side of his bell-haudlc nt the street-door, and attached to 
the rooutlmieco is a long gutta-percha tubing, which 
reaches to nis bed. In the night, when the bell is rung, 
the iuhe, which hangs suspended by the bedside, is im- 
mediiitoiy resorted to, smd a conversation is carried on 
without the aecessity of the doctor even rising from liia 
pillow: This is a Very great convenience, and prevents ex- 
posure to a eold atmosphere, wrUich must frequently prove 
pre^ddicial to iwedicai men;— 
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AN OLD-FASIIIONED FAMILY. 

Mv fiitber, a barrister, wlio lived in liOiidon, but 
occiisioTially sjKsnding tlie hot months at Brighton, 
where lie had a villa, used to amuse me witli 
anecdotes about a queer country cousin of his whose 
hatred of newfangled fashions was apparent even in 
his schoolboy days, and who had shut himself out 
from any power of improvement by marrying another 
cousin quito as queer as himself. My mother kept up 
a correspondence with Mrs Leighton, however; and 
although she allowed that the notions of lioth husband 
and wife might be somewhat odd and antiquated, she 
liy no means thought them deserving of the remarks 
her husband so liberally applied to them. On the con- 
trary, she liad spent her childhood and early youth at 
Leighton Grange, and loved every thing and person 
connected with it ; and many a little sketch she drew 
of its beauties, its seclusion, and tlie happy peaceful 
life she had led there, un^il the death of her father and 
brothers, soon followed by that of her mother, made 
way for the next heir, whose son was now the posses.sor 
of the estate, and the hero of poor papa’s best stories. 
I have an indistinct remembrance, when a very little 
girl, of being on a visit with my parents at some great 
house, and seeing an oldish lady and gentleman called 
Mr and Mrs Forde I-icighton — not that they were reallif 
old; but his burly frame, and her staid demeanour, 
formal turban, and plain old-fashioned dress, gave them 
the general appearance of being so to more eyes than 
my childish ones. We never visited them, although 
often most kindly asked to the Grange; but my mother 
saw no wisdom in calling up unnecessarily the painful 
impressions every tree, every stone, every spot in that 
luuch-lovod place would give rise to in her sensitive 
heart; and my father was always out of his element in 
the country, or in the society of those who were not, 
like hip^elf, men of cultivated understanding. 

The doa^ and marruige of all my near relatives left 
me at to select my future i>lace of residence : 

* the aU before me where to choose and all 

the wofli-^y little world at least — were very kind in 
inviting mo to visit them ; for although not rich, I was 
perfectly independent, and of a cheerful disposition. 
Among others came an invitation from my cousins 
the Leightons, so cordially and kindly worded, that 1 
ticcepied it at once, and set out from Milverton Manor 
in Berkshire, where wo were very gay—had private 
theatricals, concerts, and all the fashions and follies of 
the day — to go to Walton, near Birmingham, a sort of 
half-way house en route to Leighton Grange ; and here 
were collected most of the loading spirits of the age ; 
and everything new and surprising in art, literature, 
science, and mechanics, was talked of familiarly, and 


kept one’s mind up to the times, Frojn hence I went j 
on twenty miles by railway ; but the greater part of 
my jonnioy I had to post over rough country-roads, 
every step I took carrying -me farther oft* from the 
glaring, tlaring, whirling, bustling, gp-aiicad scenes I 
had lately, indeed 1 may say always, more or less been 
living among. It seemed as if I had got into some 
strange country; for the language w^as unintelligible, 
and the habits new, and unlUce anything but what I 
might have read or dreamed of as occurring a century 
ago. 

The narrow lanes, high hedges, and tinkling teams 
of oxen, ‘when down the slope the ponderous wagon 
rings;’ the stupid stare of the smock-frocked p^sants; 
the simple wondering gaze of the quiet inhabitants 
of the little country towns wc passed through, peep- 
ing over their high window-blinds, or looking up fmm 
their fonnal gardens — struck me in forcible contrast 
with the scenes I had so lately mixed with. Thes. 
sunny quietude of these quaint old-fashioned towns and 
villages; the red-tiled roofs of their many-windowed 
houses gleaming through the orchard leaves ; the bright 
brass-knockers, and well- whitened steps; the curious 
little bits of old arcliitectural display, that age alone 
saved from Ixdng ugly ; the pigeon-houses, and summer- 
houses, and twi-houses, built in every sort of absurd 
form to show the proprietor’s t»\stc ; and the fine old 
trees siirrounding the little lowly chur(;h, and dotted 
about the streets — all whispered of the past; all 
breathed around a feeling of repose ; and I seemed to 
be living in the leaves of some old domestic romance. 

I alighted at the little bow-wiiidowcd inn at Leighton- 
bury, ‘the Blue Bell,’ the swinging sign of which reiure- 
.sented a bell — a dinner-lHill painted bright blue, and 
ordered horses for Leighton Grange. 

‘ You must be the lady the squire’s carriage was to 
come tor ; but it is not come, because tlu^r did not 
expect you to-morrow, ma’am,’ said the fat, fresh- . 
coloured landlady, dipping and diving down to the 
ground CA'cry three words she uttered. ‘ Please to 
alight, ma’am, and the horses shall bo sent for : they 
are quite handy, ploughing at Alderscroft ; and in the 
meanwhile I hope you’ll condescend to take a little of 
ray gooseberry-wine and home-made coke the young 
ladies praise so much, and madam h^self does me 
sometimes the honour to taste? I know you are a 
Leighton, or I should not take the Ul^y of asking 
you, for fear of a stiff, proud ** No, thank you;” but 
the Leightons have all kind hearts^ 1 served at the 
Hall till 1 married, madam ; and my aunt was house- 
keeper there for forty yqara and more : she died there, 
too, and the squire put up a. stone to her memory. Ah, 
she knew Miss Maty Veil; and I remember her also I * 

*Is that Miss Nkry’s daughter?' said a ver>' old 
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woman, almof^t bent double. * God bless you, my childl 
If you have the kind heart of little Mary whom I 
nui-aed, you are welcome to Leighton 1’ A group had 
by this time assemblod, and *Miss Mary’s child’ was 
welcomed by the grasp of many a horny hand. 

‘ Strange 1 that I should feel at once at homo, as it 
were, in a place I had never before seen — mare at home 
than I had ever done in any oilier during my life. 
Stranger still that I should never once deem these rustic 
demonstrations of affection a liberty! — 1 who had been 
taught to keep all but properly-introduced people at a 
distance, and to cxi>ect respect from every servant or 
dependent. But ere 1 hod well time to ask or answer 
to myself these questions, my maid cmno to tell me all 
was ready; and in a few minutes more I was off again, 
creeping along roads quite as bad as those I had pre- 
viously traversed, but full of old-world beauty, and 
redolent of bean-blossoms and May-flowers. An urchin 
in liighlows, and«« hat sliapcd like a boat, htul run on 
to aiiiiounee the approach of * Miss Mary’s child * by 
some more direct route; so that when the carriage 
stopped, the whole family w'ere on the steps to welcome 
me. The squire, in a rod face, green cut-away, and 
leathern gaiters, set up a view-lialloo as soon as my 
post-chaise turned the corner ; Mrs Leighton’s benevo- 
lent countenance looking no older, and still beaming 
beneath the well-remembered turban ; the tall sons in 
jacket^; and the daughters in good gingham gowns, 
sliort petticoats, and black leather shoes — all laughing, 
kissing, shaking hands, tmd receiving me as if I were 
indc(jd one of themselves, advanced to hand, or rather 
lift mo out of the carriage : and s\ircly there is some- 
thing in being of the same blood, for I at once felt them 
to he relations, and loved them as such. 

‘ W(i did not think it possible you could arrive before 
to-morrow ; but your bed is aired, and your room quite 
ready, Mary, dear!’ 

We then entered the spacious hall, hung round with 
rusty anrioiir, modern guns, and old family pictures : 
the drawing-room opened from it, and was very large, 
and very low in the roof ; full of cabinets, straight- 
backed chairs, and uncoinfortable sofas, spider-legged 
tables, red silk window-curtains, tliat drew up in fes- 
toons with pulleys, and though last, not least, although 
it was the 31at of May, a roaring fire ! 

‘ The evenings arc fresh still,’ observed Mrs Leighton. 

‘Frcsli or faint, I like to see a fire at all seasons 
somewhere or other in the house,’ said llalph, the eldest 
hope and heir. 

* Yes,’ figing the old squire — 

* “ My alii firosido, my ain firenido, 

Oh blithe is tlie blink o' my ain fireside I 

Good Squire I.jeig}iton seldom said anything: he 
usually sung what he wished to observe ; but when no 
apt verse or line of a song presented itself to his 
memory, he ended his speedi with a ‘ tolderum teetum 
twr 

* Are you vei'y very tired, Cpusin Polly?' lisped a 
i pretty little chubby-faced darling in a pinafore. 

f A little ; but not so very very mtmh. Why do you 
dear?*.. 

< ^Cause I want you to see my puppy I’ Mr Mgiiton 
kept hatiders, and occasionally presented a puppy as a 
plaything^: 

‘ JiTo ; she inust see mine first ; Pm the oldest, you 
, and my pup’s the fli^st,*. observed, kastejs , 

res'dutel^ 


^And you must see lamb! such a sweet little 
beast, it is,* insinuated Cicely, holding up her rosy 
mouth. 

‘ And my henst You aswer saw sucli lovely hens as 
mine are!* 

^ Come with me,’ said Harold, ‘ni show you a 
robin’s nest, and the robin sitting ! And oh, mamma,’ 
pursued bo ; ‘you know the white duck has been laying 
away: well, I’ve found her nest-r-elevcn eggs— only 
thirdc 1 * 

‘ There arc three calves and a beautiful little foal ! 
Do you like calves or foals best?’ asked some one. 
And’ then followed tales of horses, and poni(s8, and dogs, 
finm the hoys ; of cows and poultry from the girls ; 
and of old women with rheumatism, and young diiidrcii 
with measles, interspersed by sundry sporting anec- 
dotes, from tlio squire, all aildressed to Polhly as he 
called me ; so that, most fortunately, I could not get 
one word in to botray my total i^ioranee upon all 
these subjects. 

Tea came; and such a provision of hot cakes and 
honey was eaten, I wondered if they Imd had any ilinner. 
My room — where, when I went to take off luy bonnet, 
1 found a large fire, a feather-bed and sheets toasting 
at it, and the windows wide open — was now in order. 
Mansell had \inpackod my thmgs, and I retired to rest, 
too excited and happy to sleep for a long time ; and 
when I tlid so, I dreamed the proceedings of the previous 
two days all over again. At six I awoke, and got up, 
impatient, as the house-agents say, to view tho pre- 
mises. 

The mansion was an old irregular pile, covered with 
vines and creepers, surrounded by a flower garden 
in terraces and smooth-shaven lawn. Tho flowers 
were like the people they belonged to— old fashioned, 
but healthy, and excellent of tlicir kinds : lilacs, hibur- 
nums, pink and white thorns, roses — ^^the finest Windsor 
roses 1 ever saw — white lilies in loads, peonies, bache- 
lors* huttons I But I newl not pursue the list — it would 
stretch very far, idthough no new flowers would find 
a place ; and all was in gootl order. Beyond wore 
avenues and clumps of magnificent timber — turf that 
had not Injen turned up in the memory of man — deer, 
sheep, cows, and even horses, scattered about feeding 
stea<lily, undistiirlK'd by the red-eloaked old Avonien 
who were gatliering sticks under the rookery, where 
the birds apparently did not tltink, with the beasts, that 
rcd-cloakcd old women were of no consequence, for 
they kept up an everlasting cawing, flying about in an 
alarmed manner. A cheerful noise it was, and unit- 
ing with that from the farm-yard, gave me an idea of 
peaceful seclusion from a jarring world mo-st s(X)tlung to 
my mind. By and by ^me chaptering children from 
the village, with bright tin cans, to carry away tho skim- 
milk, which was always distributed ; all suddenly silent, 
and bowing, curtseying, and staring at the stranger. 
Wherever my eye turned, something was going on of 
country work ; but noitlier town, village, nor fi^m was 
visible from the place where I stood ; no glimpse of 
the world witliout, at this safe distance from its roar, 
dispelled the charm. The birds sang, in tlio branches ; 
the bees hummed, hovering over the fresh - opened 
flowers, still glittering in the morning dew : the geese 
screamed wildly ns they flew to the pond ; the tur- 
keys gobbled; and all the poultry, running to be 
fed by a buxom la$s who scattered handfuls of (H>m 
among tliom, calling ‘ chuck, chuck,* were heard at once, 
chiming in with <^ually expressivo sounds front the 
pig-sties, where a l)oy I heard called William Barton 
was emptying pailfuls of kitchen refuse and some 
buttermilk. These joyfrd morning cries, pigs and all, 
were to my cars and heart a concord of sweet coimtry 
sounds, which I would not in the then mood of my 
miml have eimhanged fiw notes of Mario and 
Orisi, combined) us they must be, with the unavoidable 
aooompanimm^ts of smoke, vice, and uity uprow, A 
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rosy maid and apple-chocked old inan now passed, | 
clinking their bright and yet unfilled milkpails, whilst ' 
the cows, who knew the sound, ran lowing to meet 
them; and in three minnteB more was active Mary 
Dairy— to distinguish her from the other Mary in the 
house, who was laundry-maid— seated on her threo- 
legged stool merrily tugging away, and singing to the 
tune of the ‘ Brown Irish Girl * some sentimental ditty, 
in which I could only distinguish the words, ever ami 
anon, of ‘ An’ now ye sec' what loove can dow.* 

This dream of cheerful calm was interrupted by the 
s(iuire, who listened to my incoherently-expressed de- 
light with looks of approval, mixed, however, with con- 
siderable surprise : he could not in the least compre- 
liend my feelings, having all his life lived in the busy 
seclusion wliich so charmed me, a town-bred lady 
rurally disposed by natun‘. Had ho been fonjed to 
leave these familiar scenes, he would then have awakened 
to their charm, and expressed his regrets probably 
very poetically, for true unaffected feeling is always, 1 
think, more or less what we term i)octical; but things 
of daily occurrence', even when enjoyed, passed with 
him nmnarked ; and I should not be very much sur- 
prised to hear that he thought me a little touched in 
tlie brain with romance, despite my six -and -thirty 
summers. 

All the family breakfasted together, including Miss 
Becker and Mr Hope— tlic stiff, oUl-inaidish governess, 
and the tlioughtful- looking tutor — whose power oror 
their pupils came to ' a pause in the presence of 
their liarentsj for sucli a lively clatter ensued, from 
which b(X)k8, politics, and the usual chit-chat and 
gossip of society were exclud(Hl, that I became ab- 
solutely silent in amazement to find that people could 
talk so much and so happily upon subjects wholly 
agricultural, horticultural, (^haritable, and sporting. 
To he sure much indignation was cxpeiiflod ui)on one 
Billy Boteibro, who liad been detected in the very jict 
of blowing birds’ eggs ; but wbafc roM Ikj expected of 
the son of such a woman as Betty Bctelbro, who had 
often been suspected, and once (xmvictod, of breaking 
down fences in order that her eow should trespass 
upon Farmer Benton’s field? Every one looked grave, 
commented upon such crying instances of family de- 
pravity, and looked fonvard with fear to Billy’s future 
career. 

I found I had missed family prayers, which were 
always said at nine. 

‘ No one is forced to attend,* said Mrs Leighton, 

‘ and they are not long.* 

‘No,* (!ried the squire, as ho finished Ins second 
mutton-chop; ‘short and sweet. If I had a donkey 
that wouldn’t go 1 ’ sung the jovial gentleman, as he 
took up a himtiiig-honi and proceeded to mount a 
epeeimen of tlie animal held for him by a groom. ‘Tm 
just getting the better of a fit of ^ut, Poll, and can’t 
well bestride my good steed Marmion— 

, ** And 80 1 rido 

Up tlio grt«n hill-sldo 

On my old JeruBnlem pony, oh !” ’ 

hummed he, while ajiothcr groom came from the 
stables mounted upon a magnificent horse, and fol- , 
lowed by the harriers, and Ralph, Harold, and Johnny 
on ponies. 

As soon os the gentlemen were off, Mrs Leighton 
and the rest of her young family^ who were to have 
a holiday in honour of my arrival, proceeded to show 
me tho house. Nothing could be simpler than the 
furniture, more excellent than some few of the paint- 
ings, more perfect than the oak-candng. The girls, 
witli the exception of tlie elder!, vho occupied the 
same room as tho governess, remained inhabitants 
of the old nursery— the same nursery my poor mother 
had often describe to me ; and well 1 rcoognisod every 
articHe of fomiture: the high press, whidi eontiuned 


in the upper part the books and play tilings of the pre- 
sent generation, as it had done those of the former; 
the lower part holding tho basins, sokp, and water for 
washing, whidi was always kept in large red-painted 
tin watering-pots, that there might be abundance. 
And there stood yet tho walnut-tree drawers and 
many-leggcd table, tho nursing-chair, tlie old pictures 
that I Boomed to know ; one of poor mamma herself at 
ton years <)f ago, smiling innocently, in a blue frock- 
one of her little sisters in pink, nursing a kitten — while 
my eldest aunt sat solemnly with a book liefore her. 
There were ‘ ’I’hc Months * in hhu^k frames, below the 
‘Battle of the Nile,’ ‘The Landing of the 42d in 
Kgypt,’ * Tlie Pretty Reaper,' and ‘ The Marquis of 
Granby,' all hanging in their Jong-a,ccasttmied places — 
and the oi»l yellow screen pasled over with kidies cut from 
‘ La Bello Asseinblco,’ showing most fonjibly the folly 
of fashion in tindp crazy -looking costumes, once the 
reigning nxxle, and no doubt much admired in their 
day, absurd as they appear in ours. The high green 
fender, the clumsy firc-iron-s, all sp»ke of other times. 
The very furniture of tho beds was the Bame as when 
my mother was young — dark-green moreen, a stronger 
fabric than that woven in our (k^jmerau modern looms, 
Mr Leighton atfirmed. All tho bedrooms were pa- 
nelled, and smelt sw(‘et— for lavender in sheafs and 
shocks stood on* the toilet- tables, mingled with the 
quaint ornnnieuts on each high cliimncy-iyece, and lay 
among large .shells, filigrcje baskets, and odd -shaped 
jugs and jars. On tho floor of one room all sorts of 
herbs were drying ; in another fi^athers ; wo^ covered 
tlui floor of a third, in which tho only furniture was a « 
high* plumed bcHlstead, a mirror, and the picture, of a 
viilanmis-looking monk; and the fourth, which seemed 
as if intendeil for a dressing-room, contained nothing 
hut jclly-cans and potting-dishes, ready for filling when 
tho proi)er lime came. Butllie great curiosity was the 
store-room. Such Iwirrela of Hour and brown sugar I 
such rows of sugar-loaves I such boxes of tea, coifec, 
rice, barley, dried fruit, and Bjiices I siielj pyramids of 
sweetmeat pots of all sizes, I could not have imagined 
without liaving seen ! In one corner was iiJl kinds 
of crockery, in anti(dpatiou of breakages ; in another 
a multiplicity of new brooms, brushes, eieves, twine, 
and writing-paiKjr. As to tho old boxes, old books, old 
bonnets, old grates, keys, doors, and such things, I need 
not enumerjito them, for they w'ere so tumbled one 
upon another I (-ould not sec half. I saw webs of 
woollen, linen, cotton fabrics, and piles of newly- j 
Bcourcil blankets in orderly confusion. I 

‘ And what are all these low seats for in the middle ? ’ 

‘ Oh, these are such happy seats I ’ cried little Cicely. 

‘ We use them when fruit is to picked for preserving, 
or minced for marmalade, and w'c always have a holi- 
d«^y ; and tho sun shines, and there are wasps, and we 
are so happy ! ’ « 

’The idea of wasps was so connected in the child’s 
mind with the long, light, sunny summer days, when 
holidays were frequent, and fruit plentiful, that 1 could 
quite enter into her feelings, and understand the agree- 
able rc^collccstioiis the very name of that venomous little 
insect gave nse to. All the females of the family,' 
high and low, Miss Becker excepted, assisted in these 
domestic avocations— all were merry and busy, and 
healtliy and liappy as ease, kind hearts, good tem- 
pers could make them : no envy, no spiie, no rivalry ; 
no petting about dresses riot fitting, expect^ partners 
not appearing, or dancing with some one else ; no 
fears about not being invited to lady Darklour’s ball 
or Mrs Trill’s concert. No ; all was sunshine in 
each little breast.’ Whether seven or seventeen, what- 
ever their fortune in life, they have at least a 
happy childhood and a pWid youth to. look back 
upon; and it is something to have been happy-r^U 
is a restlngplace te repose the w^ heart on. T^ 
very servants, sons and daughters of tenants, took 
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I as much iiiterest in everything 88 did their masters Tiie Leightons were always employed either in 

mistresses, who in their turn felt a hearty good-idll valkulg^ tiding, gardening, visiting the poor, over- 
tOwids their dependents; thcar grioft were pitied, looking the labourers and woodcutters. The girls 
their complaints listened to, their wrongs redressed, sewed a great deal— plain-wk principally when alone, 
their weddings celebrated, their old age provided forj embroidery when they h*^ company staying in the 
as had ever ’^n the custom in the family of Irdighton j house. In winter tlify danced among themselves almost 
and if the honest squire did sometimes apply an epithet every evening, the noble old squire footing it away 
more expressive than polite to a stupid assistant, no most vigorously whenever the gout allowed him to do 
one thoujilfht anything of it. ‘Twas master’s way — so; whilst his staid and gentle lielpmate skated about 
Qod bless him ! Tlie best dogs bark, but they don’t in a very quaint and original manner when pressed into 
bite,* they said. No surly servility followed, anymore the ejcrvice; but she generally preferred playing her 
tlian oiKjn insolence; hut the frank respect of their sole tlircc tunes, ‘Elsy Moriy,* * The Triumph,’ and 
manners remained unaltered — every one knew his ‘Because he was a bounio lad, I bid him kiss and come 
place, and no one thought about it. The living was ex- again ’—a merry air, much admired by George IV., who 
cellcnt, but not elegant ; and all the foundations for the himself performed it with groat spirit on the violin, 
culinary department in profusion — mutton, veal, lamb, Sometimes they had a round game; sometimes the 
and pork were killtid at home, and beef also from elders played backgammon or piquet, and the others 
November till March. All sorts of poultry and game sat at a distance with their work, jesting among them- 
were in plenty; with milk, (nream, butler, eggs, vege- selves, or tried with Mr Hoj)© the intricacies of (iliess. 
tables, and common Ihiit. Mr Leighton both grew and I liked the evenings ; there was always i>lenty of light, 
ground his own flo«r, brewed his own Vx^er, and, except warmth, space, and good-humour — that was all; and yet 
wine and spices, they had everything within themselves, these unaccomplished, uncultivated young persons were 
A Sunday newspaper sufficed for news ; the squire also popular with every one who met them, from their unaf- 
took the ‘ Sporting Magazine,’ Mr Iloi)c the * Quarterly,* fcctcd good -humour and natural good sense. They, 
and Miss Becker the * New Monthly ;* and these con- hovvx*ver, kept little company upon the wliole, and went 
stitutod the reading of the family— iliss Becker and less out. I was delighted with their combined simpli- 
Mr Hope finding enough in the e^itcnsivc but old- city and sense, plain yet perfectly self-possessed maii- 
£a,Bhioued library to occupy their leisure hours. Both ner, at first ; but, I must confess, after a time 1 tired 
these quiet instructors of the younger branches had at of the style of conversation; wliicli, however, seemed 
one time lived much in the world, which had not used always fresh to them: so, bringing out niy books, 
them welf ; they had also suffered from bad health; but drawing, and music, I spent ray mornings in a more 
here, in this solitude, their minds and bodies at last intellectual m.^micr. My cousins wondered at my odd 
rest^ : they were content and happy ; although Ciich love for lessons^ us they termed these pursuits ; and one 
possessed the cultivated mind they did not find in their day, when their father hatl the gout, and complained of j 
kind-hearted employers or their good-natured pupils, the time passing slowly, I proposed reading aloud while 
To all of these lessons were anything but agreeable, and tlicy worked. I saw disapprobation upon every coun- 
uot, they insisted, very necessary, as the oldest son was tenance, but, as they afterwards told me, I was so good- 
of course to succeed his fatlier; the second had n pasuion humourcMl, they did not like to disoblige me. I acconl- 
for the sea ; tlie next was to be in the army ; and the ingly commenetjd, but at the very beginning was nearly 
youngest to take a farin under his brother, and marry discouraged. First of all, worthy Mrs Leighton begged 
Lilly Lawson, General Lawson’s eleventh daughter, my pardon, hut she ‘must just say one little word to 
Hiis was conff ded to me by tlie urchin himself, a monkey cook, something she had forgotten ’—Emily was for ever 
of seven years old ; and the pride with wliicli he intro- dropping lier scissors or thimble, or scarcliing about 
duced me to his future bride 'was truly ludicrous. for a reel of cotton that had run she did not know 

This old-lashioned family had a few neikhbours where — then Susan wanted to be informed whether she 
with whom they exchanged yearly visits of the usual was to backstitch or run this, or cut that bias or 
three days’ length — ‘ the rest day, the dressed day, straight ; and so on. But 1 persisted ; waited, and be- j 
and the pressed day;’ but the Lawsons being only gan again; and by and by all got in tciested and quiet, 
three miles ofl^— one and a-half as the crow flies in- By the time 1 left tliem — after a happy visit of ten 
deed: — they saw tliem more frequently: jK'oplo os months — one jiart of the old-fashioned family was 
worthy, but a little more worldly, than the unsophis- borrowing books from their neighbours, others were 
ticated Leightons — and tlie young ladies were excellent ransat^king the home library, and even the squire 
musimans. But it was nb matter to my dear, true- himself talked of riding over to the town and getting 
hearted relations whom they entertained or were enter- a book-box or bag sent every month with all the perio- 
tained by— whether it was Lord EarnscUlT, or the Duke dicai and new publications. 

and DuchesfrOf IXwentwater, or Mr Sherlock Dahb — They still take pleasure in country pursuits and Jictivc 

the same hospitable hand was extended to all, the same useful employments ; but they now enjoy life ten t imes 
good x>lain dinttcr provided, at which a fowl with all the more than they ever did licfore ; and the old gentleman 
chickens roasted round her, reposing uxk)ii fried eggs, no longer fears atje when lie can no longer ride. The 
was a standing and popular dish. Port, sherry, and needle was often relinquished for the pencil by^Biasan, 
Mofleira— but such as few cellars could boast of— were who took views very ticcurately. Emily c<^ed de- 
the only wines, and were? presented to each and all scriptive poetry, and tried to write it herself ; she also 
alike; and the squire answered the duke’s 'courtly, discovered that tliose who can play ditnces, may also, 
speeches, the viscount’s hearty jokes, and Mr Sherlock With a little extra trouble, execute better ihusic; and 
'Dabb’s elaburatoly.ffne prases, with the fag-cmd of an her ducts with Miss Becker from the modern operas 
bill 8(mg, or barring it, lus favotiiite ‘ tolderum teetum are very creditably performed. They soon lost the 
tbb !- None of the iwrty had what people who lead idea oi ksaom connected with intellectual employments, 
secluded lives sometimes, and panreiius always have and although tliey never arrived at a pitdh of pOTfection 
e^mpemy moniuir. Every one (though high rank sufficient to entitle them to bo considered vciy clever, 
^as ai^hOwlcdged and revered by the squire, if it or very accomplished young ladies, they can take their 
was was treated alik<^ and no one was ever part in any conversation, in any society, without dis- 

oiffind^ m^pt Hr Dabb; but he took umlwage because grace ; while they retain their strong love for home, 
the curitte, and relish for simple pleasures, 

attended the Grange as heVas Mipself— he, a man I am. now again at Lei^ton Qrange,. in order to be 

Wi^ au^:M son of a manufacturer j not a present at Busan’s hddol, wW is tb ISir 

shoplceepeifl Algexncm Cbttan ; ate whkh, with 


maid, they depart for a tour on the continent. What 
a wonder, what a pleasure, for their fresh mittdsi I 
remain here, nothing loth, to help with Miss Becker 
and Hr Hope (although they no longer give lessons) 
to ill! up the gap, till a living, still enjoyed by a 
healthy old man, b^H)me8 vacant, Snd enables them to 
marry. 

THE SHEFFIELD EXPEKIMENT. 

Ik a wildish tract of country about six miles from Shef- 
field, there may be observed at the bottom of a slope 
near the wayside a long plain building, which a strangiyr 
will scarcely pass without inquiring for what purpose 
it has iKien erected. It is an offshoot of the workliouse 
of Sheffield, designed to accommodate a set of able- 
bodied paupers from tliat establishment. Tlie Sheffield 
guardians, finding, a few years ago, that oakum-picking, 
(toni-gi’inding, stone -breaking, and other works con- 
ducted in the worklibuse were no gain to themselves, 
wliilc they produced great refractoriness among the 
inmates, bethought themselves of trying an cxx)eriinont 
in the reclamation of waste land. They entered in 
August 1848 on the possession of the Hollow Meadows 
farm, consisting of forty -eight acres, fur which they 
were to pay tlie Duke of Norfolk at the rate of 4s. per 
acre during a lease of twenty-one years ; leasbig at the 
same time two acres for ninety-nine years, on which to 
erect buildings. It was a rude, stony, boggy territory, 
surrounded on all liands by moors, and as yet produced 
nothing of the least value. Tlie Guardians immedi- 
ately commenced a suite of buildings, including one 
large eating-room, and a number of dormitories, all in 
tlie plainest style, and costing in all about L.800. They 
draughted out tlie more refractory paupers with tlioir 
wives and children, and set them to clearing away 
stones, making drains, and ultimately the trenching of 
the ground by the spade. 

Tlie process was thus described in the ensuing 
March: — ‘A fence -wall was erected around the two 
unenclosed sides of the land; main-drains were cut, 
.and in November they began cultivation, with sowing 
wheat and barley. During rainy days they prepared 
stone, and assisted in building, and in frosty weather 
di’fiined and trenched. After removing the top loose 
stones, they dug deep (about sixteen inches), and turned 
the sod on to the top; then cut and pulverised it, taking 
out and burning the wicks or stalks. Tlic subsoil (of 
sand) was then thrown upon the top of the first dress- 
ing, and then manured well, and sown. Tliey finish 
and sow each day, preparing only what they can get 
through. The ground is set with corn, barley, turnips, 
potatoes, and nuingold-wurzel, which are doing well. 
The crops look greatly superior to any others around.** 

Thei^ has been since then an average of forty-five 
men employed 'at Hollow Meadows. Upwards of 500 
heads of ihmllies, 250 wives, and 2000 cliildren, have 
been accommodated there in succession. Tlic paupers 
have been maintained in much the same Way as in tlie 
M'orkhou^; only perhaps with a more liberal dispensa- 
tion of foo^ such has been required in consequence 
of the strong appetites engendered by healthful rustic 
labour. No difficulty has been found in making tlie 
people work : on the contrary, a removal back to the 
^ ^ ^ ^ — 

*Hcport by a Committee of tnqiiiiy, quoted in a xiowly-pub* 
lishod piiniphlet, ‘On the Iteclamatiiin of VTaste Lands and their 
Cultivation by Croft jHiiBban^, eoAsldered with a view to the 
Productive Employment of destitute Litbourors, Pauper, and 
Criminals, liy W. P. Alison, M.IV Biadewood ; Ediubui:8h< 


woricliottse has been felt as a punishment, while a re- 
moval from the workhouse to the fam has become the 
premium of good behaviour. A considerable portion 
of the farm — wc do not learn exactly how mudl^bas 
now been reclaimed, and made to yield oats, potati^s, 
and turnips. It is lielieved that the land so reclaimed 
will, at the end of four years, be fit to be sublet m 
small lots, at siicli rates as to yield a good return, and- 
thus go fui* to repay the cost of supporting the iiaupers 
by whom it wa.s improved. While improved land is 
thus parted with, further quantities of moorland will 
be taken in lumds; and thus it is contemplated that in 
time a large tnict nuiy lie retdaimed by that pauper 
labour which otherwise would rt*st dormant or be iiiis- 
dm*cted. 

The interesting character of the Sheffield cxjierimcnt 
will be generally acknowledged. In workhouses, great 
difficulty has, in the first place, been experienced in 
getting work to do; in the stHioiid, there has been 
much iiiconvenicncc from the chuuours of the poorer 
class of ratepayers, who find tliginselves comi>eted 
with in their huinble labours by a set of people wliom 
they assist in supporting. But if pauper labour can be 
turned to good account in reclaiming waste land, it in- 
terferes with no interest of the ratepayers, ami it effects 
a real good to the community, in as fiir ns it is better 
to have a country fully than partially under cultivation. 
2%e new value put upon the land is so much saved to the 
ratepayers, a fter expenses peculiar to the system have been 
deducted. There is already, we find, a disposition to 
try similar experiments in other districts : ^t is con- 
templated in Cork, and has been talked of by tlie 
parochial boards of both Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Side by side with this exiicriment is another which 
has been for some years in progress at Gairloch in lioss- 
shiro. There is a strong analogy between the condition 
of the English able-bodied labourer out of work, and 
tJiat of a horde of small Highland tenantry, wliosc lius- 
bandry, since tlie failure of the potato, has biwn unable 
to supiiort them. '^Flie Highland proprietor finds his 
estate occupied by hundreds and by thousands of people 
who, so far from being abb? to pay rent, require to bo 
supported by liimself, or from some otlier ‘ source. 
* Although,’ to quote a competent authority, ‘ the able- 
bodied uneinploycid poor liave not in Scotland a right 
to demand relief, parochial boards are authorised by 
statute to a|)ply, at their discretion, the funds raised 
by as.sessment to the temporary relief of the occasional 
lM)or, including ablc-bmlied persons who are destitute. 
There is therefore in every parish a fund, limited only 
by the ability of the ratepayers, wliicli the parochial 
board may apply to the relief of destitution among tlie 
able-bodied poor.”** Tliis is as much os to say that 
the land liaa to stand good fur the support of tlie mul- 
titudes of miserable iieople who have been allowed to 
dwell upon it hitherto in tliat state of Jialf idleness 
wliich attends the culture of the potato. It is, in other 
words, the confiscation of the land for the sake of t^ose 
accidentally located upon it. Such being the case, 
some Higliland landlords have been endeayoBring to 
get the people deported to America, not m^dy for 
this purpose acquitting them of all arrears of rbnt, but 
fomisliing them with passage-money, provided they 
will agree to go jicaceahly. 

On one estate, that of Sir Kenneth Mackenzie of 
Gairloch (a minor), an effort is making: to maintain the 
people as cultivators of the soil acbSffiiig to what is 
considered as an improved phin. In 1846, a govern- 
ment drainage loan of L.10, 000 being obtain^; five 
hundred famiUes were set to work in reclaiming a ti'oct 
of land liitherto not worthy of a rent <if one shilling an 
acre. In July 1850, it was stated: that L.6000 had been 
expended, and that the people bad trenched, droitied, 
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! and put under crop about a thouBaaid acres. The 
I popularity of the plan was evinced by some townships 
having latterly petitioned to be put upon the samo 
foofclJig. There has Oertainly been a great increase of 
production during the four by-piist years, and great 
improvements in husbandry liave been effected. The 
arrangement contemplated is to settle each family on a 
lot of from five to seven acres, wliich it is to cultivate 
by hand labour ; it is thought that, ))y that mo(ie of 
culture, and by a careful collection and application of 
manure (keeping the cow within doors), it will be pos- 
sible for a family to subsist with some degree of com- 
fort, and pay rent. It is authoritatively stated that 
those who are industrious and economical already are 
* living comfortably ’—a novelty in cottage life in the 
Highlands — and the landlord by such is paid regularly, 
and witli pleasure, in several instances at 10s. per acre. 
Wo liave learned with pleasure that the uncle and 
mother of tlie proprietor use great and incessant i)er- 
Bonal pains in eduen-ting the people into new and 
improved habits, lind that schools under a vigorous 
administration ore maintaiuod as a necessary adjunct 
of the scheme. 

Such are amongst the problems in social tmd politiciil 
economy now being worked out in our country, under 
the impulse of irresistible circumstances. We find a 
disposition to look upon them as the schemes of a 
visionary philanthropy, which we think is scarcely 
just. They are more truly to be regarded as exponents 
of difficulties which take their rise in the existing sys- 
tem—penhaps axe inseparable from it. Tlie pjitrons of 
tlie Sheflleld experiment might w'ell say, ‘ l^et things 
be so adjusted as that there shall be no able-bodied 
poor, and we shall not need to set thorn to the working 
up of waste lands.* Tlie representatives of the pto- 
prietor at Gairloch migVit equally well say, ‘ Free us of 
our surplus iwpulation, or bring them remunerative 
work, and we shall be happy to give up our scheme.’ 
The experimenters appear to us deserving of sympathy; 
and their efforts, in as far ns they arc well meant, art? 
wortliy of applause. It is w'cll, nevertheless, to keep a 
vigilant eye ujion such experiments, lest they should 
bo calculated to increase rather than lighten the evils 
which have caused them to ])e set on foot, or lest they 
should be misconducted so as to have bad effects not 
necessarily involved in their ibndtuncntal plan. 

We must confess that we see no theoretical objecthm 
I whatever to the idea of a Board of Guardians ein- 
I plowing any accidental surjilus labour wliicli falls into 
their hands on the reclamation of waste lands, so long 
as the ordinary alteniative is to support the unem- 
ployed in idleness or make-believe work. The improved 
land is at least better than, nothing. ,Whcn we hear, 

* however, of proposals to settle poor iicople— perluips 
the paupers tliemselves— on three-acre lots of the 
improved laid, wc see grounds of reasonable apprehen- 
sion, for it is a very general opinion, only too well 
justified, we believe, by facts, that a population of 
three-acre tenant-farmers (the handloom weavers of the 
agricultural world) can only produce an extension of 
pauperism. Here, then, it becomes necessary to call 
upon the Siiefifteld Board to consider well what they are 
about. Suck a course is not essential to their plan. 
They will as readily get one good tenant for the whole 
forty-eight acres, when so much has been improved, tis 
(datt^ paupers for holdings of three acres each. Let 
contemplate this step along with the constant 
takdog! of firesh moorland on hand for the employment 
of ^ paupers, and the objections of tlie economists 
wiB TWah. As for the Gairloch experiment, it is 
pr0(4wdy risk of an increased pauper population 
which is ip Tlie pi:^prietor cannot shift, 

adjuri^, free t^antry as a Board of 

set of pafipers, who, in accepting 
their independence. It 
llp ih fimnd twenty years hence that the 


now pressing evil has only been extended. We are 
willing qo hope for a contrary result, and apparently, if 
a different result be pbssible, it will be attained by the 
enlightened management which we see in operation. 
But in the mcantiipo facts are against a hopeful issue, 
for no large settlement of small holders or femrs has 
as yet thriven in Scotland. 

After aiil that has been said with such conflicting 
conclusions regarding large and small farms, the truth 
perhaps lies in a composition between the two systems. 
Wore small holdings of various sizes mixed judi- 
ciously with large ones, their cultivators would obtain 
remunerative employment for their spare time from 
their capitollcd neighbours, and there would be a 
stimulus to good behaviour in the chance afforded to 
the humblest labourer of rising to be a farmer, and to 
the small fanners of advancing to greater possessions 
and ampler means. If, for instance, in the conduct of 
the Giiirloch experiment, tlic small holdings were under- 
going a constant process of agglomeration, and the 
tenants shifted of!‘ (under, of course, suitable temp- 
tations) to fresh wastes, a basis would be laid for the 
realisation of this eclectic plan. We hope that some 
such course is actually in contemplation. 

Tile pamphlet of Dr Alison, already quoted, adduces, 
from a gieat variety of sources, opinions imd facts 
favourable to tlic petite culture or spade husbandry as a 
means of cmjjloying tlie surplus population. We 
think he makes out a clear case in favour of this mode 
of reclaiming waste land as an expedient for obviating 
a temporary difficulty, as in dealing with paupers and 
criminals; and in this liglit his brociiuro may be rocom- 
mended to the attention of the public. 


T n E P 0 R T BAIT. 

BY PKBOY h, ST JOHN. 

Some years ago Alexis VerncUil returned to Paris, 
after spending three years in study at Rome. He was 
not then the popular artist he is now, nor was he the 
same calm, well-dressed, and happy-looking individual, 
who, at ease with all the world, and with more work 
than lie can very well execute, is equally at home in 
the sabnsj and in his splendid atelier in the Rue St 
Dominique. Alexis returned from lipmc pale, moody, 
and sad. Tall, handsome, and full of talent — having 
won every prize wliich he competed for — lie, how- 
ever, on his arrival in tlie metropolis of the world, 
as our facetious friends over the water call the capital 
of France, showed very little disposition to cultivate 
his art with energy and vigour. He took a room, 
which served him for study, and bedroom, and parlour ; 
lie put up his easel, procured paint and brushes, and 
prepared for w^ork. But he did scarcely anything. 
He was poor, and he lived in the most modest mamuT. 
He made his own coffee in the morning, and dined in 
Ilia apartment in the evening on bread and wine, relished 
by some trifie from a c/tarentin. And thus he went on 
fqr mouths, lake all artists in Paris, he was a f^oker ; 
and when his first meal was over, he Would light his 
pqie, bury liimself in an arm-chair, and placing himself 
in front of liis untouched canvas, would appear to 
be wrapt in deep thought relative to the subject of his 
first painting. 

the canvas remained pure and unsullied, and 
AleSs VCmeuil seemed likely to sink into tbtal oblivion 
of Int art At times, it is iriie, he Would rise, seize 
his pei^l, approach the easel. His eyes scanned 
the white suifaee, and he sebmed about to eonimenoe. 
But after a few moments lie would heave a ^eep sigh, 
dash down the pem^, thrust his hat over his eyes, . 
and go out for a waj^^g^, it appeared, to rid liimself 
of impleasant tlioughta. He woW sek^ the darkest 
alley B of the Tiiileries, the most lonely parts of the 
Champs-EIys^ arid parade up arid down with the air 
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of a man who had some deep weight of care upon his 
mind. ^ 

One day, after some hours of promenading, he turned 
rapidly towards home, crossed the bridge which fiu^os 
the entrance of the Tuilcries gardens, and moving with 
a quick step, made for the llue StU)omiuique. Sud- 
denly he was checked by a man who placed himself in 
his path. 

* Alexis ! ’ cried the stranger. 

‘Pauli* replied our friend the painter. 

They embraced cordially. They were old companions 
in the workshop, and had not met for years. Paul 
took the arm of lus friend, and accompanied him to 
Jiis domicile. The young man was struck by the great 
change which had taken place in the once jovial Alexis 
—he who was once the wit of the atelier ^ the etermd 
story-teller, the indefatigable caricaturist, and the best 
companion in the world! The total absence of all 
signs of work, wliicli was plainly visible in the young 
artist’s aparttnent, was still more surprising ; for Ver- 
ncuil hful the reputation of being indefatigably indus - 1 
trio us. Paul, however, took no notice, and drew the 
conversation to Italy,* most parts of wliicli Alexis had 
visited. The young man spoke with evident reluct- 
ance of his travels, and after an almost vain attempt 
at energy, relapsed into his usual state, and spoke in 
monosyllables. 

‘ Alexis I ’ suddenly exclaimed Paul roughly, * I see 
how it is : you are in love — mailly in love — ^liopelessly 
in lovc-r-aiid, as usual in such cases, are a lost man.* 

‘ 1 — I — in love 1 * cried Alexis stammering. 

* It is of no use denying it : I see it as clearly as I 
see your despondency and idleness. Why be mysterious 
with an old Mend ? Come, speak out, find we Parisians 
will soon knock the foolish fancy out of your head.* 

‘ Parisian all over,’ said Alexis sadly. ‘ 1 wish I, 
too, had retained the light-hearted gaiety, the lickleness 
and inconstancy, wliicli is the characteristic of our 
caxutal ; but no ! I have changed j and, my dear fellow, 
I am in love ! * 

‘My good Alexis, you arc dull, stupid, lazy, morose, 
and what better proof do I >v'ant ? Your word was 
not wanted to complete the certainty.* 

‘ Say what you will. Since, how'cver, you have found 
me out, I will confess all. It will lighten my heart, and 
then at all events 1 can talk about her.* 

‘ Yea ; occasionally. Now I have found you out^ I 
shall come every day to push you to work. But 1 make 
a bni’gain. You shall only talk about her for half an 
liour. 1 know nothing so dreadful as listening to a 
lover’s talk. It’s always the same thing.* 

‘ I will not bore you, my dear Paul, Here, then, is 
my story. You know the tolerable amount of freedom 
which exists in some convents in Italy ? * 

‘ Peste ! a nun ? * 

* Yes. Well, I took occasion, as an artist, to visit 
several. About five months back I entered the convent 
of the Annunciad, in the papal states, in search of pic- 
tures. I found an exquisite Madona in the parlour. 
The la^ abbess was present. I was in ecstasies, and 
demanded leav§ to copy it. She appeared fiattered, and 
gave me permission— Adding, however, a request tliat I 
would supply the place of the absent drawing-master 
for a few days. I agreed ; and having proved my iden- 
tity aqd respectability by means of ray papers, I was 
the very next day introduced into the company of about 
twenty novices and boarders. Some were pretty, some 
plain— all wete interesting; and I confess my first day 
was spent rather in admiring their young and innocent 
faces, than in attending tb my new duties. But I knew 
my delicate position, and X did my best to deserve the 
confidence of the abbess. 1 pleas^ her much, it seems, 
and went away to work at the Madond in the parlour. 

‘ But I no longer saw the pladd and imtient fkce of 
Mary : I saw before me a pair of Xtalian black eyes, a 
swect-shaiied nioutlj, a lovely face, that most of all had 


struck me among tlie novices. I dreamt of her that 
night, and when I saw her a few days after, 1 was quite 
prepared to fall in love. In the course of w lesson, 
and as she happened to be the ablest limner of the lot, 

I BiK)ko oftene.st to her. I discovered that she had a 
sweet voice and a quick intellect. Tliis decided me. 

I wes quite gone, my dear Paul! I'our days passed^ 
during which ray whole soul was concentrated on her. 

1 had not an instant’s calm repose. I lilt upon strange 
schemes, I built castles in the air, and at last I wrote. 
Luckily I knew Italian well. I declared my stmtiments, 
told my name and profession, and in my matlness begged 
a return. . This letter I placed in my pocket, and then 
went calmly to my third lesson — hml discovered that 
the drawing-master had Ix'on dismissed— determined to 
risk all. 

‘ Again I spoke to her, and when I dared, allowed 
my feelings to peer forth in the intonation of my voice- 
in my looks. Towanls the end of my lesson I had to 
put forth my hand to guide hers. The abbess was 
speaking to the priest, 1 rapidly placed the letter lie- 
foro her, saying, “ Take it, as you value my lUb I** 6?ho 
started, turned pale, and closed her hand. 1 saved my 
head. All w as quiet as usual, and 1 continued my lesson. 

‘ The abbess was delighted with my assiduity ; and 
after I had undergone an examination from the con- 
fessor of the convent, offered mo the place of drawing- 
master. 1 accepted, and returned to my fourth lesson 
with a beating heart. She 'was there, but how pale, 
how sad ! Her eyes were rod with weeping. She never 
looked at nic once daring tlio wliole tw'o hours, and 
never spoke. I, howevi.*r, by means of ftie same 
manoeuvre, gave lier a second letter. The next'Monday, 

1 when I was just about to conclude, and while the abbess 
was admiring a sketch I had made for my pupils, I 
placed a tliird note before tlic trembling novice. Our 
hands met, and she tliiust mine back, and rose. The 
letter lay on the desk. I took it up, and wont away in 
despair. When I returned liome I took it out. It was 
an answer to my two first epistles, brief’ but delightful. 

‘ She declared that before she saw mo she hod been 
resigned to her fate, though placed in a convent to swell 
the wealth of a male cousin, and having no taste for 
the life of a nun, 1 had shown her the dark side of the 
picture by my warm and passionate words, and by ray 
offer of ray hand. It was true tlmt the domestic happi- 
ness I painted so vividly might liave been liers, and 
was no doubt fax preferable to her gloomy prison ; but 
she must resign herself to wdiat was, and begged me to 
abandon her to her hopeless fate. Not one word of , 
affection in the whole epistle ; but the epistle itself was 
enough for me. 

‘I am free. I have no relations. I am five-and- 
twenty. I resolved to escape with )icr, and start in life 
as a married man. In my next letter I offbred to wait 
on the uncle, resign her fortune, and obtain her hand 
thus. I was answered agiiin. It was impossible. Me 
was a jmmd, avaricious man, who wanted to conciliate 
fortune for his son, and the good opinion of the world, 

‘I will spare you the next two months. Suffice, that 
at the end of that time Olivia Colonna agree^^itn ffy 
with me. I was to scale the convent wall, egst A ladder 
over, and have everything prepared for ffi^i. I trusted 
a friend and countryman, she a young girl, who agreed 
to procure the keys of the cells and of the garden. 
There was little difficulty about this. Evasions were 
rare, and the porteress was easily pei^aded into allow- 
ing a moonlight stroll when the request was backed by 
a golden argument. Our lust arrangements were made 
verbally, and the night came roiind. I and my friend 
were at our post at eleven o*<dock, A hammer and 
some long iron nails soon brought me to the top of tho 
wall. I saw a figu^ standing near a tree in the garden. 

I cast the ladder oVer, And ptepared to descend, 

‘At that Instant out caihe a stream of peit^le and 
torches from tlic coiityent, as if they had " 
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for ,my >fipp<ian«ico. The figure, wliidi I could see 
wore the dress of a novice, and which was advancing 
towards me, fell. It was too late. The whole house 
was upon us. Women and men-servants swelled the 
force. I descended fi*om my elevation, and fled. No 
time was to be lost. My position was very dangerous. 
My friend bought my fUrniture, and I escaped from 
liome. Here I am, as much in love as ever, but now 
utterly hopeless.* 

‘ A very romantic and toiiidiing story! * said Paul, in 
reality much moved bythe tone of the young artist. 
* But is she iso very beautiful ? I should like to see her.* 

* You shall ! * cried Alexis, seizing his painting im- 
plements. ‘ I have found a subject ! * 

And he immediately Ixjgan the outline of a face 
which had ever been present to his memory for five 
months past. Paul let him work in silence for some 
time, and then seeing that he was seriously engaged 
at his task, rose and went away. lYom that day 
Alexis never left his portrait, except to take his meals 
and to smoke a pipe. Paul came every day ; but he 
never made the slightest remark. At the end of three 
weeks a perfect picture stood upon the easel of the 
young artist. 

^Beautiful in face— beautiful in execution!’ said Paul, 
standing before^ it. ‘It is tiie sweetest fiice and the 
l)cst portrait I Imve seen for years. Is it like ? ’ 

‘It is not lovely enough,’ sahl the artist with a sigh. 

‘ Of course not ; but you must stmd it to the Exhibi- 
tion. It will make you.* 

* Never ! It shall remain here.* 

‘ NonsOinsc ! ’ cried Paul ; ‘ it is too late for you to do 
anytliing else. 1 insist on your sending it for approval. 
If you don’t, I’ll make you the laughing-stock of every 
at//ler in Paris.’ 

A month later, the portrait was in the great gallery 
of 'the Louvi’e. For some time, however, it remained 
unnoticed and unpurchased, and Alexis relapsed into 
his foniier sadness, llis mind brooded persevcrlngly 
upon the one thought wdilch filled his brain. 

One evening lie sat alone in his small chamber. A 
scanty repast lay before him. It w'as untouched : he 
Jiatl forgotten it. Suddenly liis bell was pulled sharply ; 
lie rose, opened the door, and a tall handsome old man 
stood before him. 

‘ Monsieur Alexis Verueuil?’ said he, bowing. 

‘ Yes, sir. Do me the honour to cuter. I beg pardon. 
Allow me, madame, to show you a liglit.’ 

The tall gentleman, who sixike with a strong Italian 
micent, entered, followed by a lady closely veiled, who 
sat down in a corner. 

‘ You are the author of No. 1023 in the Exhibition, I 
believe?* s-aid the stranger rather haughtily. 

‘ I am,* replied Alexis with equal hauteur. 

‘ Wliat price do you set upon it ? ’ 

‘ I value it more than onytliiiig I could have in 
return. It is not for sale, monsieur.’ 

‘ How, sir 1 not for sale ? Then why is it iu the 
Exhibition?* 

‘ In the hope of obtaining orders. To say the .truth, 
it went there against my will : I was over-perstuoded 
by a friend.’ 

* But, sir, name your own price; I must have that 
picture I 1 have my reasons for it. Will you take five 
thousand francs ? ’ 

‘Five thousand francs is a fortune, sir; but excuse 
<^not part wdth that |ucture.* 

least you wlU glveanexplauatiou?* cried the 
othg ^grily. ‘ 'I'he fact is, I know the original ! * 

* YPU the original, sir ! * exclaimed Alexis' rising. 

‘ ^^y^ teU me— w 

‘ i rather ask you, since with you she fled 

from convent* 

* WTth inoiiJrietir ! ’ cried Alexis, whose excite- 
ment * She never lefr the convent : hence 


‘ I am deeply interested in this story. Young man, 
speak frankly. Tlus lady is equally interested. Speak 
out, and 1 will explain to you where she is.’ 

In breathless haste Alexis told his stoiy. 

‘ I kuew itwas a mistake !* cried Olivia, throwing off' 
her veil, ‘ I knew it ! Uncle, I draw back my word. 
Alexis must, and shall, be my husband ! * 

* Girl,* said the old man sternly, ‘ remember your 
solemn promise I * 

‘ Given wliile I thougiit Alexis false.’ 

Olivia then explained that she had in her confhsion 
taken eleven for nine, and had come into the garden at 
that hour wrapped in a cloak. Aided by her friend, 
and a ladder used by the gardener, she had climbed the 
g^irden-wall, and escaped. After waiting an hour out- 
side the convent, she grew alanned, and fled. She had 
her mother’s jewels, some money, and the will of her 
father in a small box. She knew the house of an old 
nurse. Hither she went, and meeting with a kind 
reception from the woman and her daughter Rosa, after 
some difficulty slie got out of Rome disguised ns a 
peasant girl, imd, accompanied by Rosa as her sen^ant, 
reached Fi*anfce. 

Here she determined to remain, because she was free, 
and liad mode up her mind to forget the ungrateful 
Alexis. She had put her affairs into the liaiids of an 
honourable notary, who at once set about procuring her 
property from the uncle. He, much alarmed, came to 
Taris, and presented himself before his niece. His own 
impression was, that Olivia had fled with some nn- 
princiidetl FrciiClunan, who had abandoned her on liis 
arrival in France, and he did UQt believe her story. 
Slie, however, solemnly assured liim of her veracity, and 
the old man was convhice<l. He then proposed a mar- 
riage between the cousins. Olivia I'efused her consent ; 
but on the solemn promise of her uncle to abandon all 
idea of a convent, agreed to return home. Ilrst, how'- 
ever, sJic detemuiud to visit the gallery of living 
painters, in the faint hope of finding some trace of 
Alexis, and of purchasing at least a picture to remem- 
ber him by. 

Both Olivia and l)cr uncle were astounded to find 
an exact and perfect likeness of Olivia hersolf in the | 
novice dress. Botli eagerly turned to the catalogue, 
and road the name of Alexis Vernouil. Olivia, still | 
under tlic impression that the artist had flinched from 
the decisive step he had himself provoked, asked her 
uncle to go and see him, and to buy the iiieture. Pietro 
Colouna agreed at once, and did not refuse his consent 
to Ijcr accompanying liim. In the di'ess of the day, 
with a cloak and veil, it would have been difficult io 
recognise the Italian nun. 

Alexis was transx>orted with joy. The old man looked 
on in moody silence. His plans w'crc overthrown, and 
as he was not in Italy, it was quite impossible for him 
to use his authority to get Olivia again immured in a 
convent. >Sceijig, therefore, no other way of ending 
the scene wltli any credit to liiinself, he adopted the 
best plan which, under tlie ciicumstances, he could have 
hit upon. 

‘ Young man,* said he, smiling, ‘ come and dine with 
us, I see very well I must make an exchange with you. 
Take her, but in return I expect to have the picture.’ 

Alexis could not speak. He turiu^l round, took his 
liat, oflcied his arm to Olivia, and mecluuiically followed 
the old man down stairs. A carriage awuitod* them. 
They drove to tlie old marquis’s hotel.;: Tne^ 
and alter dimier the joyous loyem fold e^h other their 
several stories over agaui» aiid were aa deligh^iUy 
happy as people usually dreumatances. 

' The marriage took place a week later. Baul was pre- 
sent, and was thelife of the party. He 
of this happy ending to himself. It was he who had 
projected the porti'oit ; it was he wlip had luid it sent to 
the Exliibitioii. Alexis becaiUe happy and independent; 
buf ho loved his art, and besides, with the power and 
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talent to work, he could not bear to be dependent on 
his wife’s fortune. And so Alexis Vemeuil became, 
before lonf?, one of the leading artists of the day, and is 
so still. But I Imvc often heard him declare, with a 
liappy smile, that lie shall never do anything which 
will bring him such a price as he* obtained for The 
Portriiit. 


ANECDOTES OF LONDON. 
I^ONDON does not belong to the Cockneys exclusively, 
but to the whole kingdom. It is a common centre — a 
reservoir — a pivot. Its mind is made up of the iiiteili- 
gen(ie of the country, its wealth amassed by tlie indus- 
try of the people, . its power delegate^} by the entire 
nation ; and this mind, wealth, power, are continuously 
returned through its agency in innumeralde ducts to 
the provinces. It does not belong to the Cockneys ex- 
clusively : we lire not sure, indeed, that they quite un- 
derstand it. The stokers and engine-men are so much 
taken up with their steamer, that they do not altogether 
comprehend steam ; and in like manner the Cockneys, 
bounded by local views, may have only a faint appre- 
hension -of the meaning of their metropolis. You never 
can get their spirits quite out of London in its mate- 
riality, which shows that they have no distinct percep- 
tion of London in its universality. 

We do not quarrel, however, with books written 
avowedly about London. Tiieso are always more or 
less agreeable, and more or less informing, and they are 
quite as well appreciated in the most distant parts of 
the country as within the bills of mortality. The last 
few years have been very prolific in such productions, 
and wc hardly know why we have not noticed some of 
them as they appeared. Let us now take up the last, as 
the newest version of things that are never old. Knight, 
Hunt, Cumiinghani, and others, have preceded Mr 
Jesse : so much the better, for we shall no doubt profit 
by the fact in every page— since even our author liim- 
self sets out with tlie ominous acknowledgment that 
Cunningham’s * Handbook ’ is ‘ the most valuable work 
on London wliich lias appeared since the days of Stow.'* 

The plan of the work before us is practicaUy gooil, 
though liaWe to some literary objections. The author 
walks through London methodically, acting as cicerone 
to the reader, and giving him the history and associa- 
tions of each locality they pass through. This is so far 
advantageous, that the book may be turned up where we 
plea.se, and consulted like a dictionary : but at the same 
time it involves the necessity of re^ietitions— -(‘xposing us 
to be met again and again by the great fire, or the great 
plague, or the Gordon riots, or to be encountered every 
now and tlien by Queen Elizalieth in her rufi’, or taken 
into custody repeatedly by llie same lord mayor. This 
is tiresome to those who like to read stniigiit through, 
and make an end of one book before tackling with an- 
otlier; bat for a parlour-table volume, to be dipped into 
occasionally either for amusement or information, it is 
the best plan that could bo adopted. The first series — 
for this is confined to what is called the City— entered 
doubtless into some general speculations ; but here we are 
strictly confined to the places actually described. Some 
consideration, however, bestowed on the increase of the 
metropolis, its inherent expansiveness, and instinctive 
pursuit of bulk tinder difficulties, would be a good pre- 
paration for the sigt^-seer's mind ; and some hint of the 
theory of the changes that have travestied the whole 
city, and tueticd it inside: out in so remarkable a man- 
ner, would ena1)lo him to wander with greater zest and a 
more open spirit through those seemingly^ fabulous nooks 
wherev^ade gmrges itself among the ruins of chivalry, 
or rags and hun|^ halls of 

princes.. . . 

We have alluded in a recent article to the terror with 
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which Queen Elizabeth viewed the increase of l/mdon 
in her time, when Hotborii was a rural village, and 
Charing a solitary place of call on tlie toad to West- 
minster. This great queen was afraid that if any addi- 
tion was made to the enormous multitude alreadv con- 
gregated in her capital, it would become impossime to 
govern the inhabitants in serving God and obeying 
tier majesty ; likewise tliat a supply of food, at reason- 
able prices, fur so vast a city would be wliolly out 
of the questioii ; and finally, that from such great 
numbers of jK^ople Miihabitiiig in small rooms, wiicrcnf 
many be very poor, and such as must live by begging 
and worse means, and being lieaped up together, and 
ill a sort smothered, witli many families of ciiildren and 
servants in one house or small tenement, it must 
needs follow, if any plague or otlier unusual sickness 
come among them, it would presently spread through 
the whole city and confines, and also into all parts of 
the realm.’ All the queen’s efforts, however, and all 
those of her successor, James, were unavailing ; and in 
spite of ]>roelamatiou8 and acts of parliament Ijondoii 
continued to increase. It now contains a population 
about equal to that of all Scotland, and is as peaceably 
governed, and as clieaply and abundantly supplied with 
food, as tile sinallcst town in the kingdom. 

In the time of the maiden queen, stage-coachcs and 
hackney-coaches, which became afterwards necessaries 
to the bulk of the people, were wholly unknown. It 
w.as not till 1G25 that the first hackney-coaches wore 
seen in London ; and in ten years they had increased so 
much, that King Charles thought it necessary to put a 
stop to the abuse by an. order in council. Thev appear 
to have been looked upon with a sort of alarm even by 
those who took advantage of the convenience they 
offered ; and the government regarded their increasing 
number with the same kind of indefinite appreheiisiona 
which the increasing magnitude of London gave to 
Elizabeth and James. King Charles declared them to 
be ail encumbrance of the streets, endangering the lives 
of his subjects, and impeding the passage of provision- 
carts; and lie tlierefore granted a privilege fur estab- 
lishing a service of sedan-chairs. He afterwards en- 
deavoured to suppress thofli nearly a Itogetlier; and at 
various times they were limited to a very smull number 
by law. How scared our ancestors would have been 
had they seen even in a dream the hackney-coaches, 
cabs, and ’buses of the present day competing with 
steamboats rushing along the river at a halfpenny a 
t*’lp '• 

But our cicerone waits. The travesty of the city in 
its ancient localities is still more remarkable than the 
changes we liave alluded to. The priory of St Bartlio- 
lomew, formerly distinguished by its vast extent, its 
gardens, walks, fish-ponds, and mulberry-trees, is now a 
portion of tlie enclosure of Smithfield. Passing from this 
detestable area under a covered gateway, we enter what 
remains of the churcli, being merely its cliancel, and 
arc surprised by its massive pillars and grai^ful ardies. 
* Surrounded by iiiean hovels, uiul by a population of 
the lowest description, the exterior of the ancient priory, 
though degraded to strange [mriioses, is scarcely less 
interesting than the interior. Beauty and decay meet 
us at every step. In order to view the noble a^es of 
the ancient cloisters, we must dive into a timber-yard ; 
or if wc seek fur arclied ceilings and fretted cornices, 
they are to be met with in the apartments of an adjoin- 
ing public-house ; while the old refectory, formerly one 
of the noblest halls in London, has beeti exmverted info 
a tobacco roaimfactory. The fine ; oaketi roof of tlie 
latter still remains. The exterior of the building has 
been sadly modernised, and the interipr has been subr 
divided by intermediate roofs and ceilings; but still 
sufficient remains to recall vividly to o(ir imaginations 
the days when this noble apartment was the scene ^ 
ecclesiastical hospitalUy, and brilliant with all the 
splendid paraphcrimlia of the church of Rome.’ 

lu the neighbourhood of Smithfield, leading from Bt 
Jolin Btreet, a narrow lane conducts to the aheiieUt 
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gateway of another priory-^tbe once magniflcont hos- 
pital of the kaights of St John. * St John's GatOi sfith 
ah Its interesting associations, has been long since con- 
verted into a public-honse. When the author of these 
** Memorials '' recently paid a visit to the spot, he was 
struck by observing a copy of manuscript verses, framed 
and glazed^ .hanging up in the taproom, purporting Idmt 
in that apartment Dr Johnson used to dance attendance 
on Cave the bookseller. The principal apartment he 
found hung with tawdry banners and tinsel armour; 
and on inquiry, was told that it was used as a refectory 
by a modem order of knights of St Jolin, consisting of 
tradesmen residing in the neighbourhood, who, entitling 
themselves Knights of St John of Jerusalem, elect their 
prior, or graiid^master, drink beer and smoke tobacco, 
and are not too proud to admit strangers to their social 
board, on payment of two[>ence a>heHd.* 

The region of Finsbury, now occupied by large and 
handsome houses in Finsbury Square, Finsbury Circus, 
&C. and by wealthy shops in the Pavement, was, so late 
as the time of Charles II., a series of fenny pastures 
known as Mborflchls andFenshury. *A8 far back as the 
twelfth century, Finsbury and Moorflelds were favourite 
places of recreation f()r the citizens of London ; while 
centuries afterwards, the cudgel-players and wrestling- 
matches in Moorhelds are severally spoken of by Shad- 
well and Pepys. Heath tells us, in his “Chronicle,” 
that from “ time out of mind ” it had been the scene of 
wrestling-matches and throwing the bar ; and to these 
sports we may add those of archery, boxing, foot-races, 
foot-ball, and every kind of manly recreation. It has 
generally been supposed that skating was first intro- 
duced into England by Charles IL and his gay courtiers, 
who arc said to have learned the art during their exile 
in the Low Countries. There is a curious passage, hou'- 
ever, in Fitzstepheii — the earliest historian of London 
•^which shows that the art of skating, or at least some- 
thing very nearly approaching to it, was practised by 
the citizens of London as early as the twelfth century. 
Speaking of the pastimes on the ice in Moorfields, he 
says-— “ Others there are u ho are more expert in tliese 
amusements : the}' place cetJtain bones, the leg-bones of 
animals, under the soles of tlieir feet, by tying them 
round their ankles, and then, taking a pole shod with 
iron into their hands, they push themselves forward by 
striking it against the ice, and are carried on with a 
velocity equal to the flight of a bird, or a bolt dis- 
charged from a cross-bow.” The piece of water on 
which the citizens of London performed their pastimes 
is spoken of by Fitzstephen as “ the great fen or moor 
which watereth the walls of the city on the north 
side.” * 

Paternoster How was a street of eminent mercers, 
silkrnen, and lacemcn, till these were burned out by the 
great fire. Then came tirewomen busy with the s^ile 
of commodes and top-knots; and then booksellers, fur 
in tearior furnishing and adornment. Change is every- 
where. Ei^n the booksellers now cry, Westward, hoi 
and perhaps in the course of another generation Pater- 
noster Bow will have assumed a new character. This 
famous academy of learning was matched in the six- 
teenth century by another of a somewhat different de- 
scription: it was a seminary for tlie instruction of 
young thieves iu the art of picking pockets, and is thus 
notitied in a letter addressed to Lord Burghly by Fleet- 
wood the recorder of London ; — ‘ Amongst Our travels 
this one matter tumbled out by the way. One Wotton, 
a gentleman born, and sometime a merchant of good 
credit, having fjillen by time into d^ay, kept an ale- 
house at Smart's Key, near Billingsgate ; and after, for 
some ttiisdemeanoiir, being put down, he reared up a 
fie# trade Of life, and in the stime house he procure all 
the emt^purses about this city to repair to his said 
was a schoolhouse set up to learn young 
boys*^ hung up two devices! 

the-;^:^iiM other was a purse. tTlie 

Ifi counters, and was hung about ' 

top did hang a little 


scaring-bell; and ho that could take out a counter 
without any noise, was allowed to he a public hoystey ; 
and he that could take a piece of silver out of the purse 
without the noise of any of the bells, he was adjudged 
a judicial nipper, W. i.-— That a hoynter is a pick- ^ 
pocket, and a nipper is- termed a pick-purse, or a cut- 
purse.' This academy still continues to fiourisb^ though 
in various localities, and with some shades of difference 
caused by the different manners of the time. The cut- 
purse, for instance, is obsolete, since people no longer 
wear their purses at their girdles. 

In the middle of last century, Horace Walpole writes 
that street-robberies in Loudon were so frequent, that 
* {leople were almost afraid of stirring after it is dark.' 
On tlie very day, says our author, preceding the date 
of tins letter, * a proclamation appeared in the Lon- 
don Gazette, offering a reward of L.100 for the ap- 
prehension of any ofiender. Singular as these fac'ts 
may appear, there is no doubt that, favoured by the 
ill-lighted .and ill-protected state of tbe streets, high- 
way robberies were committed in the heart of London 
up to a much later period than wc have usually any 
notion of. Lc.<$s than half a century ago, a near relative 
of the. author, accompanied by a friend (both of whom 
are still living to corroborate the fact), were on their 
way to Baneiagh, when, in Piccadilly, opposite to St 
James’s Church, the hackney-coach in winch they were 
seated was suddenly stopped, two men with pistols 
presenting themselves, one at eadi door, while a third 
jnmjjfiil on the box to overawe the coachman. Without 
the means of defence, they were compelled to satisfy 
the ruffians by delivering up their washes and money, 
and, at their departure, drove to the nearest police 
station to give inforrnation of the robbery. Here but 
little hopes of redress were held out to them. Their 
tale was listened to as if it had been one of nightly 
occurrence; and as regarded the evidence of the coach- 
man, they had the satisfaction of learning that very 
little doubt existed hut that he was in league with the 
robbers.' 

This brings us, nolens vokns^ to the famous strong- 
bold of thieves at the south end of Saffron Hill, which 
was an asylum for these artists down to our ow'ii time. 
The Fleet river rolled its nauseous course in the nddst ; 
aud on this spot the last glimpse was obtained of it a 
few years ago, when some old bouses were pulled down. 

' Here, according to tradition, the notorious Jonath.aii 
Wild carried on his crafty and nefarious traffic of plun- 
der and human blood. The black and disgusting-look- 
ing stream flowed through a deep and narrow clianiud, 
encased on each side with brick, and ovcrlnmg by 
miserable-looking dweHing-houses, the abode of poverty 
and crime. The stronghold of the thieves consisted of 
two separate hahitatipus, one on each side of the ditch, 
which were ingeniously contrived with the means of 
escape, iu the event of .their being invaded by the 
myrmidons of the law. On each side of the ditch also 
was a small a]:)erture in the brickwork, of sufficient siz j 
to afford egress for the human body ; and accordingly 
a plank might be readily thrown from one aperture to 
the other, and as readily withdrawn in the event of 
pursuit; or, in the last extremity, the culprit could 
plunge into the ditch, and pursue his course down the 
murky stream, till either some familiar outlet, or tho 
habitation of some friendly companion in crime, afforded 
him tho means of escape. Tho pi^cipal building, to 
whiqh we have alluded, was unquestionably of great 
antiquity. Iri the reign of G^rge I. it was known os 
the lied Lion Tavern. Its di#k closets^ its trap doors, 
its sliding panels, and its secret recesses and hiding- 

S laces, rendered it no less seoure for pfirposes bf rob- 
ery and murder, than os for those were 

under the ban of the law. |fi th» house, about twelve 
years ago, a sailor was robbed, and afterwards flung 
naked, through one of the apertures which we have 
desoribedj into the Fleet ditch--ifc crime for which tw-o 
men and a woman were snhseq^i^htiy convicted and 
trausperted for fourteen y^ars. : About the same time, 


although the premisefl were surrounded by the policei a oak pews j his fair wife reading out of the aame prayer- 
thief made hia escape by means of its comniunicatiotts book with him : her long glossy tresses falling over her 
with the neighbouring liouses, the inhabitants of which shoulders ; her eye occasionally casting a furtive glahce 
«^wore almost universally either subsistent upon, or at the voluptuous-looking satin petticoat of which she 
friendly to, pillage and crime. At the demolition of had borrowed the idea either from the Duchess of 
these premises, there were found in fhe cellars, among Orleans or Lady Castlemaine ; and her pretty face dis* 
other mysterious evidences of the dark deeds which had playing as many of the fashionable black patclies of 
been perpetrated within their walls, numerous human the period as her good-natured husband would allow 
bones, which, there can be little doubt, were those of her to disfigure herself with. The inscription on her 


persons who had met with an untimely end.’ 


monument, in Latin, informs us that she was descended 


After this, we may read with less pain an explana- in the female line from the noble family of the Clifibrds ; 
tion of the term Press Yard, in coimeutioii with the Old that she received her education at tlie court of France ; 
Bailey prison. The * press ’ was an expedient for com- that her virtues were only equalled by the lieauty of 
pelling prisoners to plead who remained silent ; not with her person and the accomplishments of lier mind ; that 
the view of saving their lives, but of preventing their she was married at the age of fourteen, and that she 
property from falling into the hands of the crown. In died at the age of twenty -nine.* 
this case of contumacy, the person was taken to the In the same street, till a few years ago, was Whitting- 
Prosa Yard, stretched upon his back, and a heavy ton’s palace, an old mansion so styled in tlie old leases, 
weight of iron placed on his chest, and gradually in- and supposed to have been the residence of the famous 
creased till he pleaded or died. A minute account of lord mayor of London. But even here we cannot get 
the execution of Maj<ic Strangeways in 16,59 by this rid of crime. ‘ On pulling down the old mansion, to 
horrible process is given in ‘ Knight’s London.* In make room for some contemplated itfiprovements, the 
later and more hiitnano times, the cornpressiou of tho following curious discovery was made On removing 
thumb by whipcord was substituted for the. iron press; the basement-walls, the workmen came to a small brick 
and this torture continued up to 1734 — more than a chamber, the only opening to which was from the top. 
score of years after the ‘ Spectator* and other elegant On breaking into it, it was found to contain many 
works circulated widely among tho people. haman bones, mixed with hair, and so disposed of as 

The church of St Sepulchre, in the neighbourhood of to afford nmcVi reason to believe that the cliamber had 
Newgate, played an important part in the ceremonial been the scene of foul play. "I'liis impression was still 
of executions. The officiating clergyman came to the further strengthened by the discovery of a dagger^ 
window of the condemned cell at night, and tolling a about twelve inches in length, and with its point broken 


handbell, put the miserable wretches within in mind of 
their approaching end. The same functionary stood on 


—which w'tis found lying among the bones.' 

Of Buch materials are these two volumcs- 


thc steps of his church when the mournful procession ni.ay add, every other volume about London — composed, 
passed towards Tyburn, and again ringing the bell, Ihey arc all i)a8ed upon the labours of Stow, who lived 
repeated an appointed prayer, and called on tho spec- close to the ]}ump at Aldgate. Fortunately for tho 
tators to pray likewise. From tire same steps, up to world, this learned tailor gave up his trade, and took 
the last seventy years, a nosegay u'aa presented to each to authorcraft ; but how did the world requite him ? 
criminal on this his last journey. * According to the * Stow,* says Mr D’lsraeli in his * Calamities of 
“ Annals of Newgate,” it was for many years a custom Authors,’ Miad devoted his life, and exhausted his 
for the belUnan of St Sepulclire’s, on the eve of an patrimony in the study of English antiquities ; he had 
execution, to proceed under the mmUs of Newgate, and travelled on foot throughout the kingdom, inspecting 
to repeat the following verses in the hearing of the all monuments of antiquity, and rescuing what he could 
criminals In the condemned cell : — from the dispersed libraries of the monasteries. His 


criminals In the condemned cell : — from the dispersed libraries of the monasteries. His 

“AnyoutUatintbecondomneacrliaoiie. stupendous collections, in his own handwriting, still 

Prepare you, for to-morrow you nhall die. exist to jwovoke the feeble industry of literary loiterers. 

Watch all and pray ; the hour i8 drawhiK near He felt through life the enthusiasm of study; and, 

When you before the Almighty muHt appear. in his monkish library, living with the dead 

">orc than _^ith fc w«. atm « .tudeat of 

And wiien St ’Pul ore’s bell to-morrow tolls. taste : for Spensor the poet Visited the library of Stow, 

The Lord have mercy on your BoniH ! and the first good edition of Chaucer was made so 

Past twelve o’clock !’” cliiefly by the labours of our author. Late in life, worn 

It is curious how much of tliis book, and of all other out with st udy and the carts of poverty, neglected by 

records and materials of history, is takenup with crime 1 that proud metropolis of which he bad been the liis- 

Every page of the annals of the human race is spotted toriiiu, his good-humour did not desert him ; for, being 
with blood; and London, as a great congregating centre, afilictcd with sharp pains in liis aged fec-t, he observed 

has of course an ample share. It is agreeable to turn that “his affliction lay in that part which formerly he 

from St Sepulchre’s to the small hut graceful church of had made so much use of.” Many a mile had be wan- 
St Clave in Hart Street, at the west end of Criitched dered, and much had he expended for tliose treasures 
Friars, ‘ Not the least interesting object in St Clave’s of antiquities w'hich had exhausted his fortune, and 


Church is a smair monument of white marble, sur- 
mounted with the bust of a female displaying consider- 


witli which he had formed works of great public utility. 
It was in his eightieth year that Stow at length received 


able beauty, and enriched with cherubims, sktletons* a public acknowledgment of his services, whinh will 
heads, palm branches, and other ornaments. This appear to us of a very extraordinary nature. , He was 
monument is to the memory of Elizabeth, the fair wife so reduced in his circumstances, that he petitioned 
of the gossipping, bustling, good-humoured secretary James I. for a litms/f to coUaci alms for bimseul a 
of the Adniiraity, Samuel Pepys, who erected this recompense for bis labour and travel of ycors, 
memorial in testimony bf his afiTectlon and his grief, in setting forth the Chrmmles qf England, mJ ' eight 
To ni.Tny persons, indeed, the principal charm of St gears taken in the Surveij of ihe CUiei o/ Zondon and 
Clave’s Church consists in its connection with the towards his relief xiqw in his old age; 

personal history of that pi^st entertaining of autobio- leaving lefr his farmer means of Uying, and only em- 
graphers, and the frequent totices of it which occur in ploying himself for tho service and gtiod of his country,” 
his amusiug pages* Pepys resided close by in Seething Letters- patent under the grcftt seal were granted. 
Lane, and St Clave’s was his parisl church. So little, After no penurious commendation of Stow’a labours, 
indeed, has the old building been altered by time, and he is permitted ’*to gather the benevolence of Well- 
so graphic are the notices of it which occur in his disposed people within this realm of England: to ask, 
“Diary,” that we almost imagine we toe the familiar gather, and take the aims of all our loving subjects.” 
figure of the smartly-attired secretary in one of the old These lettcrs-patent were to be published by the etei^ 
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from tlieir pulpit. They produced so little, that they 
were renewed for another twelvemonth : one entire 
IMiriih ill the city contributed seien shillings and six* 

Itence ! ’ 

Letters -patent under the great seal! Who shall 
sneer after this at the grant recently made to the 
widow of Waghoro, the opener of the overland route to 
India? 


POrULAR MEDICAL ERRORS.* 

Warta , — ‘It is a popular belief/ says Mr Erasmus 
Wilson, ‘ that the blood which flows from warts, when 
wounded, will cause them to grow on wliatcvtjr parts of 
the skin the blood touches ; and schoolboys, who love 
experiments, occasionally adopt this method of trans- 
planting them, but without mreess. Indeed there is no 
truth in the supposition ; and if a fresh crop should be 
produced around a wart that has bc'cn teased by a 
schoolboy, the fact, wlien it happens, admits of a more 
philosophical explanation.’ t Another idea respect- 
ing warts is, that they may be dmrmed a^way — an 
idea, by the by, of considerable antiquity, but one 
which still prev.T.ils, or at least did so not long ago. It 
was supposed that the wart might be mysteriously 
transplanted, and then buried. Mr Pettigrew tells us, 
that in a letter from Mr Ilann to the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, allusion is mode to the cure of w'arts — * by 
taking an elder stick, and cutting as many notches 
in it as there are warts; then rubbing it upon tlie 
warts, and burying it in a dunghill.’ ^ lie also says 
that Gtose gives for the removal of lliese excrescences 
direction ‘to steal a piece of beef from a butcher’s 
shop, and rub your wart with it ; then throw it down 
th€! necessary-house, or bury it, and as the bt^ef rots, 
your warts will decay Eortunately we are now in 
possession of more effectual means of removing warts, 
so that the choms may be said to have lost their 
charm. 

That Blisters not llisintf show the Patient to be Dying , — 
It is very certain that a blister will not rise on a 
dead man imy more than on a liair trunk ; but there is 
a very ridiculous notion, that if a blister does not 
risCj it is a proof that the patient is likely to die. 1 
need not say that many circumstances may prevent 
the operation of a blister; and if we have no better 
evidence of approaching dissolution than its failure, 
we are bound to suspect that the blister has been veiy 
inefficiently managed. 

That Disease Canges at Partkuhr Petiocls, — This is 
one of tliose notions which, as wo shall have many occa- 
sions to remark of others, is partly true and partly false ; 
and perlmps medical men arc themselves in some degree 
divided on the subject. Some complaints undoubtedly 
observe , regular periods ; and others, which are less 
known to do so, may in ixHility observe a law of perio- 
dicity whirifi has yet to be discovered. We do not, there- 
fore?, wish to deny the possibility of nature’s operating 
in this manner, and are far ftom wishing to circuni- 
Bcrlbc the limits of natural phenomena by our own 
information I still, it seems to us that some peoxde make 
assumptions beyond what the present information on 
the subject will warrant. ‘ My daughter was taken ill 
at ten this morning; now at ten to-night J expect a 
change. What do you think, doctor ? * Or another was 
taken ill on a Friday at six, and the next Friday at 
six tlic mother will consider a most critical period. 
■Hm tet iSj every patient has his own reading of the 
one thinks every twelve hours importimt; another 
hour daily; a third the same day of the 

---r- >■■■ . 

* Mr James Dower Harrison, suigeon, 

. ptvscni series,' with- the same • 


week, or pethaps fbrtuight; so that these people are 
not eyen agreed themselves as to the iieriocl. 

Tide, — &fncwhat simitar to this idea is tlmt of sup- 
posing the ebb and flow of the tide to influence disease.,, 
I have known people who ore in expectation of the 
death of a friend took forward to the ebb of tlie tide as 
a circumstance likely to determine the event. This 
notion is aRuded to by Shakspeiwe in his description 
of FalstaflTs deatli. It is highly characteristic even to 
the medical reader. Dame Quickly says,* * ’A made a 
finer end, and went away, an it had been any Christian 
child: ’a parted even just between twelve and one, 
e’en at tuniing o’ the tide ; for after, I saw him fumble 
%vith the sheets, and play with flowCTS, and smile upon 
Ilia fingers’ ends, I knew there was but one way ; for 
his nose was as sharp as a pen, and ’a babbled of green 
•fields.’ It is at least a fine and poetical idea, that the 
retreat of the ocean carries back with it the departing 
spirit to its final restingplace— to the distant shores 
where the golden clouds of heaven mingle with the 
glorious deep. With such an idea, the fisherman,- as he 
w'litches over his dying child, would listen with secret 
aw'c to the distant roar of the retiring waters. 

That a Man has a JRib less than a \Voman . — We should 
scarcely have imagined that this error could be seriously 
entertained, had wc not been once or twice actually 
questioned on the subject. The absurdity of such an 
ox>inion is so easily demonstratod by inspection of the 
skeleton, that controversy cannot ajise, Wliatever 
Adam’s condition may have been, our fair partners do 
not now exist at the expense of our ribs. 

That Clever (JhildreM will not Live Jjong, — Delicate 
constitutions are not unfrequently associated witli 
precocious minds. With scrofulous and consumptive 
j habits tliero are often combined states of intellectual 
brightness which only render more deplorable the 
untimely death which ensues. ’This being a subject of 
general remark, it is not uncommon to regard the early 
indications of genius with a ceriain fearful presenti- 
m<?nt of a premature fate. Shakspeare saysf— 

* So wissc, so young, they say do no'er live long.* 

lliis connection of premature indications of talent and 
early death is, however, far ftom being a constant one. 
A striking instance of the contrary may be mentioned 
as having occurred in the great Haller. We are almost 
afraid to relate what is told of his youth, lest we appear 
to be seeking only for the marvellous. Wo may say 
generally, liowever, that while yet at an early age, lie 
displayed the most extraordinary industry find research, 
as well as the most brilliant talents ; yet he reached a 
very considerable age. 

Eye. of Lunatics, — There is altogether an extravagant 
notion about the appearance of lunatics. Some ;^eople 
imagine that an insane man can be detected at once by 
the appearance of the eye, and feel a sort of disappoint- 
ment in going through asylums to sec the inmates 
looking like other people. We believe there arc persons 
sufficiently romantic to suppose that all insane women 
arc beautiful. Like Sterne’s Maria, they expect to see 
them ill white, with long dislicvelltx} hair, and per- 
chance a goat, attaclied by a silken cord, sitting at 
their sides. I^mo lunatics have undoubt^ly a very 
curious and characteristic expressidn-^a kind of side 
glance,' with a stealthy pace, and an unmeaning smile 
continually playing on the cotmtehan^l hut a great 
many ^ople with disord^^ ^tellecte look 
like their fellow-men, and th«sre is not that piu^Cular 
appearance of tlie eye wl^i: apei^ in^ 
once of the aberration of thn^uund/ It wiU^I^ 
then, at anyrate, that the 0^ an extra- 

vagant one, and this kind of test iidtOgei^ MacM 

Wind of a soMiers are luwerbhdly fond 
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of story-tcUing, a^d perhaps rival the bfurbers in this 
respect. It is natur^ enougli that they should lijie to 
recount the deeds they have done ; an^ as Goldsmith 
^j^ays, * shoulder tlie cnitch, and show liow fields are 
won.* You ask that poor fellow with the wooden-leg 
how it was that he lost his limb ?— suppose it was 
a cannon-ball tliat struck it * Oh dear no, sir ; it was 
from the wind only. The leg was no more, touched than 
your own; the skin all unbroken and unbruised ; but 
the bone crushed and soft. The ball,* he says, * must 
liave passed close by it,* On this subjwit evem profes- 
sional men have b^n in some hesitation ; but 1 will 
quote the words of a very eminent army surgeon, who 
has only lately been removed from among us. 

Mr Sainuel Cooper says,* ‘ A cannon-ball, especially 
when nearly spent, frequently strikes tlie surface of 
the body or a limb obliquely, and is reflected without 
breaking the skin. A soldier may be killed in this 
way without any appearance of external violence. His 
comrades suppose, therefore, tliat he lias been killed 
by the wind of a hall I But the error of this opinion 
is immediately manifest when it is remembered that 
cannon-balls often carry away parts of the dress without 
doing any harm to the person.’ Mr Druitt, the author 
of a valuable little manual of surgery, accounts for 
these so-called wind-contusions in a similar manner ; 
and quotes the celebrated Baron Larrcy in support of 
his views. 

Shoulder growing Out.—r-^ very common phrase is that 
of the shoulder growing out, and no little apprclicnsion 
is occasioned hy it. It is not uncommon to sec a 
projection of the shoulder-blade, and this does indeed 
appear to non-professional eyes like a direct outward 
grow^tli of the boue. Such is not, however, the case in 
reality : the protrusions, of the shoulder-blade benng 
the result of a curvature of the spine, which so alters 
tlic position of the ribs as to cause the jutting out of 
the shoulder-blade. Tlie spine, therefore^ ^^^d not the 
slioulder, sliould be the object of .solicitude in sucdi 
cases. This, I have no doubt; is well known to most 
educated persons ; but still just worthy of mention in 
connection with tlie correction of these popular errors ; 
for occasionally wc meet with quacks who recommend 
iron plate-s fO press back the bone, and which only bear 
upon some part of the distempered spine, which is not 
calculated for such irguriuus machinery. 

Healing Medicine. — Many medicines arc said to be 
: w'hat is called healing, frequently we are asked whether 
such and such a medicine be not very healing to the 
stomach and bowels. Spermaceti was formerly con- 
sidered as one of this class of medicines, and the sper- 
maceti draught was a favourite remedy in old times 
with obstetric practitioners-f Shakspeare, in Hotspur’s 
description of a fop, makes him say, that 

* tlie Bovereign'st thini^ on earth 

Is spermaceti for an inward bruise.' 

There is less reason, however, to doubt the part of his 
speech wliich relates to the ‘ villanous eflhets of salt- 
petre, which many a good tall fellow has destroyed.’ *rhe 
old women will ^ telling us every now and tlien that 
a little linseed-tefk would be very healing to the lungs. 
Persons with notions of tills kind seem to me to be 
very easily satistied with medical reasoning. They 
never go on to ask how the eiirect is produced, or uiwn 
what foundation the ovidei^je rests. Tliis brings us 
to speak of popular credullty in the cfilcacy of drugs. 

That ^edkiim find out die Exact Place of the. Distam. 
•— TUoiigh wi) are by no means one of those who would 
underfate the i^cacy of we must confess 
that the popular bclia is in many instances much too 
favourable, there is k grenring spirit in these days, 
' however, to fell into the opposite extreme, which in its 
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turn is mischievous. The believers in physic are some- 
times not content with a general acquiescence in the 
virtues of drugs; hut suppose that the medicine finds 
its way at once to the particular seat of the disorder — 
what the chemists would call a sort of eketim' affiniig 
between the physic and tlie diseased organ. * .Doctor, 
I feel it working at the complaint. My arm certainly 
hurts mo a good deal more to-night, but I suppose it is 
the medicine which is ^\findmg out the disease!” * Tlie 
doctor who ,supiK>rt8 such a view deserves finding out 
himself. Medicines have undoubtedly more or less 
influence on particular organs of the Ixxly, or at least 
diflercut organs have diflereut capabilities of eliminat- 
ing medicines from the body ; but to suppose that a 
medidne pursues a disease like a eat running after a 
mouse is more amusing than true. 'Plie patient will 
often tell joii, liowcver, that since he has taken his 
bottle, tlie disease Jias evidently quitted its old quarters, 
and is beating a kind of retreat under clover, perliaps, 
of some artillery of pain. 


IIUMI’TY DUMPTY. 

' Iliiinptv Dunipty Hat on a wall ; 

J lumpty Ouinpty got a great fall ; 

Not all tho king's horses, nor all the king's nitni. 

Could set llumpty Duinpty on his wall again.' 

These lines found favour with me even in mj*^ nursery. 
They enunciated, as it were, a myth suitable to liiy 
age, dealing with things of the visible world ns they 
were then present, or might be snpjioscH.1 to be yesent. 

I received them, tliercforo, with the deference and 
sympathy due to the sad fortunes which tliey cele- 
brated. But 1 was in no defliiite communion with 
their hero, and was utterly unconscious of any monil 
contaiiioil within them. llumpty Dumpty in his pahuy 
days, elate and safe upon his wall, was, to my upturned 
fancy, an object of reference and awe. Polleii from * 
hi.s high estate, and w^eltering in his yolk, his albumen, 
his chips of shell, and all the other particles, intenuil 
and external, tliat ilistinguish the eggy from the live- 
born — and under the very shadow of that wall upon 
whose top he had erewhilc basked In the sunshine, or 
caught the breeze within the hard, minute spirucula of 
his outward surface — he seemed to me as one whow^ 
fate was paralleled by that of Nebucluulnezzar alone. 
Proud of heart, like him, and self-glorifying, and, like 
him, not only east down from his throne and supre- 
macy, but metamorpliosed, and his primal shape acknow- 
ledging him no more. And then the pathos that lingers 
round tlie closing story ! Such irremediable mischance ! 
— such, as far as we can discern, unmerited, unpro- 
voked disgrace ! And beyond the power of horse or 
man, of strength or craft, to repair ! Though all the 
royal host, in number beyond the jiowers of simple 
arithmetic to express — all the king’s hiffses, find all tho 
king’s men, were to bo brought to that work ! At tho 
conclusion, my heart would oclic and my tongue fainter. 
My only refuge from utt(nr disconsolation was iit: pon- 
dering again and again the first lino of Humpty 
Dumpty *8 history ; and again I 'would fondly^ ^aco 
him, ill his first metrical integrity, upon that wi^ oh 
which his biographer reveals liini, not only ei^tcd by, 
but overtopping and crowning it. 

But gradually the narration assumed another imago 
and a graver eliaractcr. It presented its^ as a great 
enigma. The detjpening chambers ctf my brain received 
and entertained this wondrous vexee; fetfught with new 
meaning, pregnant with twin mysteries. And in the 
solution that presented itself, I learned how little could 
strengtli or skill avail to reunite in all tJieir due rela- 
tions the once-dissevered parts of Humpty Dumpty^^ 
marvellous nature^to make it onco nwwe a principle 
of poultry, though in emlnyo^ i^d unachieved. 

And again, another and a riper ixiriod came,, of d^per 
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thou^lit and swelling and brightening consciousneBS. 
And then I saw unfolded the deep moral that lurks 
within my nursery rhyme— that legend so long and 
dearly, hut ignorantly loved — a deep moral and a 
saddening trtitli, never yet written on the white page 
of life’s early commentaries ; but, alas! too often and 
too plainly manifested in the mournful lessons gathered 
amid ripening years and withering liopes! Of the 
versicles of our childhood there are doubtless many, 
bequeathed by wisdom and experience to mankind, 
that seiwe well to soothe our infant sorrows, to awaken 
our young wonder, and unfold to us, in later days, the 
moral, alas ! so plainly contirmed when wc have learned 
by heart, and in tlie heart’s saddest earnest, the true 
history of life I • 

And so it is with tlie fall and partition of ITumpty 
Dumpty. Never Ixdicve it to be the more story of an 
unhappy man’s precipitation ; least of all, to he a mere 
riddle, hard of solution, and unimportant, and perliapa 
of little moaning when solved. Relieve it to be, as 
truly it is, a gathering up into one of all the images 
the most appatlilig— absolute dispersion and dissolution 
of all the elements of form and matter, but with a sense 
I still left of being and identity, pixissing, incubiis-Iiko, 

I on a mind, helpless in its suffering, yet restless and 
hopeless. 

The fell of my first ITumpty Dumpty— for thou, 
reader, and I, and all of ns, liave had, and still have, 
many Humpty l!)umpties thronging around us as moni- 
tors or fjimiliars — tlie fall of mj first Humpty Damply 
was a moral fall. I was hut newly entering into life, 
and h^was sitting aloft upon a wall, whose foundations 
I believed were laid, deep and secure, in the iierfecta- 
bility of our nature, in my full ijerception of the good, 
the beautiful, and the true ; and lx*cause that wall fell, 
gradually and cnimblingly fell — ^how grievously I care 
not now to recall — Humpty DuTupty fell too. I have 
in some measure retraced my steps ; I have in some 
' measure learned to look up from my moral fell to the 
high qualities of others ,* I have in some measure w'on 
back the moral ground I had lost: but my mind can 
never again trust and believe as once it bcli(?ved and 
trusted. I have known too surely in myself, and have 
seen too much in others, of a dissembled purpose, of a 
perverted will, and an undisciplined longing. My belief 
in the purity and singleness of my young and untried 
systeins luul feiled, and can never, by any craft or 
power, ho again restored, and ‘put upon the wall 
again.’ My Humpty Dumpty was thrown down, shat- 
tered, and irreparable. 

And side by side wdth the memory of this my moral 
fall, came thronging back recollections of first loves, of 
imaginations, trusts, and Ijoimjs — recollections now no 
longer fraught wltli what would be entitled to the name 
of grief, so entirely do they belong to tlie severed asso- 
eiations of early Iffe. But yet they bring back in re- 
view the |»resdlce of aspuutions once indulged, and a 
consdousn^s that, fallen and crushed, they can never 
h» set up again by any effort or art, or replaced by 
any successor akin to themselves. We may again build 
up hopes with more wisdom, and with more constancy 
to their object. But the idol which once was on the 
wall is gone« * His place knowetli him no more.* We 
never again can look Iw’th feom a tower of strength, 
vejike that in whieli lay ensconced the treasures of the 
youhg heart’s wealth ahd worship. A tower it was, on 
: ifhose top we basked through such bright days, from 
sun seepsed to rise so early, and set so late, 
M in a polar summer) he might ahnoSt be said to 
without lemissipn cm afibetions, which, as 

space he sank fron^he earned ga^e 
towards him, his setting Was still wami 
w^^ the moxrow^s dawn would 
.wi* welcome' with, .the 'promise of-, 
noon. It is because of these 


associations — because the^s/ can be but ones— that 
this ^umpty Dumpty has so greatly fallen. 

And now let us view him in another, and a yet darker 
and sadder form. Methinks I can see him on his wa^!^ 
again ; but now I see him as a ghost, or like the column 
in the desert, casting his shadow far onward into life’s 
path, hut casting it on a solitude — a lonely witness of 
how fair he once was in his ‘pride of place,* and how 
fair was the structure which he once upheld, and how 
in its fell it made many desolate I And this was wlien 
for the first time we knew of death — ^wlien for the first 
time we realised to ourselves what death means, in tlio 
wide severance from all we loved, and what he will one 
daywork, in the wide severance from all we have known 
— ^feom all we arc ! Death, in its calm Immovablencss, 
its mysterious impassiveness I Life has then first 
Jeai'ned its sternest lesson.' The shadow of death lias 
passed over the principle of life ; and we question life 
concerning death, and death concerning life ; and we 
wonder liow it is that once we lived so nndoubtingly 
secure of the enduring energies of our being : and the 
spectre of deatli, in mournful triumph and supremacy, 
liaunts the ruins he has made. In the words, the 
touching wonls of Raleigh, ‘He hath drawn together all 
the fiir-stretclied greatness, all the pride and ambition 
of man, and covered all over with these two narrow 
words — llicJaccil* 

ITierc are also many lesser ways wherein Humpty 
Dumpty can never be set right again: as wJien the 
daily annoyances, the petty grievances of ript'r years, 
first break in upon the goWen repose of life : when wo 
ourselves, our minds, our remcmljranoes, our require- 
ments, our lK»pGS, c(?ase to be a fairy legend set to music, 
and have become a tide ineffaccably inscribed in sober 
reflective prose, with a severe moral tacked to it. We 
may get occasional glimpses of our first estate : some 
dawn sparkling on its dew — some warmly-tinted sunset 
may for a brief space recall it — some sound we long, 
long ago heard played to the dance of those swift-footed 
liours— some perfume Winch they crushed from the 
flowers around them, nmy again faintly renew it ; but, 
as an unbroken wlioJe, it is past for ever! 

I could weep for very vexation w'hen I think on tlie 
fallen Humpty Dumpties which lie spread around me ; 
and yet I will not weep : I will rather believe they are 
only tlie embodyings of an unavoidable and a wliolesomo 
experience — that while we take our stand upon tlie 
present, and from it look out upon the past, >ve may 
yet gather comfort. The romantic past, the real pre- 
sent, may moot anew, to assuage and brighten — to re- 
mind ns tluit we may also look up ; but as w^c once 
were on that eminence, before we ever bad come down 
upon the plain — a plain presenting in its distance so 
many dim, glittering images of love, and hope, and' 
trust — out* ignorance was bliss. Even our Humpty 
Dunipties are to us but a remembered song. The wall 
is accessible no more j but beneath its shadow may yet 
be found peace and rest. 

— ^ . .1 

THE TOBACCO INSECT. 

Natttrb shows herself singularlyingeiiious in fiilfilling 
the mysterious law imposed upon her by the Supreme 
Being — namely, reproduction by desi^ruction. She sur- 
moniiis all diMculties, triumphs over the efforts and 
proeautlons of man, and sufi^s nothing to delay the 
progress of her op<a:ationi; 

Dr Gntfrin M^nevUlo, to whose patient minuteness 
of examination French sdenoc owes so nfech, has dis- 
covered a new species of destr^iye agent existing 
I tinder the most singular condition. This agent, in the 
shape of a mimrte insect^ is ihe oott considdMe ^ 
loss to the Parisian government, ma^g its appeari^ 
in their tobacco-manufeGtories, living in that narob^e 
even after it has beprt submitt^ to all the fisual pro- 
cesses, and notwithstandihg the most minute exaxnina- 
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tioT) of the dried and triturated leaf. The ravages of 
this insect liave been so extensive in the warehoused 
t()b:icco, and above all in the cigars, tliat the serious 
attention of tlie administration has at length been 
(tailed to the loss caused thereby, witli the view of 
mdemnifying themselves for the yearly decrease of 
revenue occasioned by the number and vigour of these 
tiny adversaries. 

Ill 1847, M. Gu(friii Mdnevillo, having received from 
M. Planch^ at that time inspector of the tobacco- 
manufactories, a sample of pierced and damaged cigars, 
together with a small collection of insects found in 
I tliem and in other fonns of the prepared tob-occo, made 
i ! a suijcinct examination of both cigars and insects. In 
i the interior of one of the cigars inspected a living 
insect was found. Tliis M. Guerin Meneviile made the 
subject of his most minute examination, because he at 
once perceived that it constituted a new species in the 
great catalogue of animated beings — a sjiccies that has 
not yet been described in any work on cntomolog 3 ^ 
It is of einguhir appearance, possessing a short, squat 
body, a protuberant back, and a head so much bent 
downwards, that its eyes, of a triangular form, can by 
no means see before it, but only beneath, as if nature 
luid solely designed them to aid the ojicrations of its 
sliarp and serrated mandibles and antcnine. From the 
last circumstance, the learned doctor has iiamc<l his 
new discovery ‘ the Catoraina,* deriving tlie appellation 
from two Greek words, which signify lo sec hmcal'i. 

This insect, with its nniny-jointed antcniuc and 
biforkod tongue, is calculated to do immense mischief 
in the cigar ilepOts, being three times as large as the 
.Xyhtinus serricornii — a little colooiiteran, met with in 
the tobacco imported from Louisiana and other parts of 
North America. 

In other fragments of tobacco wore found tlie (corpses 
of the miaphidia.n irroratum^ peculiar to Cuba, and some 
blatters or kakerlacs, besides a small speck's of scor- 
}>ion indigenous to that island. Thus the scientific 
observer will hereafter be able to ascertain in many 
instJinces from whence comes the tobacco submitted 
to bis ins]i()ction, though othcr.s of tlieac destructive 
insects, of divers orders and various figures, originally 
transported from America and the East, have followed 
man in all his commercial peregiinations, and are to be 
met witli in every country. 

All these insects pierce numerous galleries in the 
tobjicco, more <3specially in its cigar form, depositing 
therein a granulous substance of an excremeiititious 
nature, and laying their eggs in the holes they form. 
The ramifications of these galleries, though not suffi- 
ciently numerous to spoil the appearance of the cigar, 
or render it altogether rotten, ne'i^ertheless have the 
effect of admitting the air, and Ivindcring the free 
draught of the smoke, thereby making the cigar un- 
suitable for consumption. 

But a more serious mistdiief threatens the smokers 
than the diminution of material for their favourite 
Iiastime. It is well known that many coleoptera pos- 
sess qualities more or less similar to’thoso of cantha- 
rides. Chemical researdies would be necessary to 
ascertain whether xykMnus and the caioramn have 
the power of vesication, and to what degree the can- 
tharodiue enters hitx) their constitutive principles. Yet 
incineration certainly modifies these principles ; and it 
is not likely that consumi^ of tobacco will meet with 
the same kind of accident that lately befell tlie director 
of the Bchoolrfisnmi of Vaucluse. 

Writing in 1849, the tecordca? of the acjcident says— 
^This year the oontharides had scarcely arrived at 
maturity, when they were . deprived of their usual 
nourishment by the keen frosts occurring in the middle 
Of' which withered the foliage of the lilacs and 
flih- trees. U^rged hy necessity, they fell open the 
asporagt^ pl^ts that had appeared above the surface 
of tlie gionnd. M. Eabre having, along with his friends, 


eaten of this asparagus, without being deterred by tlie 
strong odour cxlialed by the plants, experienced certain 
disagreeable consequences produced by the taking of 
the oantharides into the stomach.’ 

Far bo it from us to alarm the moderate smokers of 
Europe. Admitting the presence of the cantliaradino 
in some of the insects found in tobacco — and fiirtlier, 
supposing that combustion does not altogether destroy 
this property — the iirinciplc would exist in too small a 
dose to cause serious inconvenience, and. possibly might 
even be of benefit to some constitutions. Besides, all 
the tobacco spoiled by the insects is carefully elimi- 
nated ; and it is seldom that any but products perfectly 
intact, and of excellent quality, are delivered for con- 
sumption. 


I THE FtSHEUMAN OF THE JIAVANMAll. I 

I Wk were lying at anchor in the beautiful luirbour of i 
j the Havahnah, in the month of July, in the year of | 
grace 1849, in the stout sliip Dolphin of Liverpool. I i 
was the only paFsenger on board, tlie others having | 
disembarked at Kingston, where we had touched first, j 
We were at anclior inside the Fort ; and the delightful j 
perfume of tlie orange and lemon-trees, and of other \ 
tropical fruits, came wafted towards us in the stillneea 
of the evening air. Night is only nominal in tropical 
climes ; in my opinion it is * the pleasantest part of the 
day.* The busy bustling city w^as sunk in repose, and 
the waters around were still, save where some ravcuouB 
shark glided noiselessly tiivough the (.tliercal blue, I 
can never forget the delightful serenity of tlmt even- 
ing, Among the merchantmen — their white canvas 
furled on tlie tapering spars, and their masts reflected ; 
against ilie 8umm(?r sky — there was lying a Spanish 
(forvette, her crew being all below with tlie exception 
of the watch on ilcclc, and the grim sentry in the chan- 
nels, musket in hand, pacing up and down. Leaning 
over fhp t-HfiVail, I w’as watching the phasph orescent 
appearance of the water, when J heard a light splash 
in the direction of the ship’s how. At this time, with 
the exception of the mate, I ’ivns the onlv person on 
deck. 1 walked forward, and leaning over the starboard 
bow, I saw a man in a little canoe holding on by Onr 
cable. ‘ Hallo, niy friend,* cried the mate, who by this 
time had also perceived the stranger—* hallo, what are 
yon at there;?’ 

* Soy pohre pcscador (I am a poor fisherman),* re- 
plied a voice in Spanish. ‘I am fishing, seuorea, for 
something to eat,’ he continued, ^ and my poor children 
are waiting hungry at home for me. To-morrow is 
Sunday, and if I don’t catch something, they will be 
without food i for the last two days have been holidays, , 
and fruit is forbidden.’ 

‘Poor follow r exclaimed the worthy mate. ‘Here, 
steward, bring me a piece of salt junk — a good round, 
mind you — and aoine biscuit.* 

‘Ay, a 3 ^ sir;* and the steward dived do^n into the 
cabin, whence he quickly emerged, bringing the re- 
quired provisions in a cloth. 

The worthy mate took them from him, and hailing 
the fisherman in Spanish, desired liim to COhie close 
under the ship’s bows. As soon as the poor fisherman 
did so, tbc mate lowered the food into his cami^ ^d the 
peacador withdrew to his former post; . few mo- 
ments we hoard a great splashing in shifi; imd 

immediately he cried out, * Oh, aeijftgrSSi ?■ now 
enough for my little things fhr away 

went the poor fellow, after bosl^wihlt hl«8s^ 

ings— ‘ Sobre los generosos 

We were to set sail 
morning, and during 

ship* listening to the chapel 

bells, At last Mhadny and hoists 

our topsails aad jihi aiid fifti as A signal 
pilot ■ ■ Off:.be caifi^ f 

Snddcn^I ■' 
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aJ)proBoh us rapidly, rowed by a single man : it was full 
of oocoa-nuta, oranges, yams, and bananas, all ranged 
round about the solitary occupant. X took the glass to 
see more closely, and discovered with some surprise the 
features of the 6shennan. In twenty minutes he was 
alongside, for he was rather impeded by his freight, 
and wo were catching the sea-breeze ; and a rope being 
thrown to him, the grateful fellow sang out for a basket 
to be lowered. This was quickly done, and having 
crammed the * fruit into it, he cried out, * Iza^ — iza 
(hoist— hoist)! Sonores,* exclaimed he, ‘ wont you ac- 
cept a little fruit, the produce of my garden, and with 
it also take the benedicion d’un hombre Kspanol? 
Adios, senores ! * With a quick stroke of his oars he 
hacked his canoe dexterously, .nnd witli a heartfelt 
shout for ‘ loB marineros luglcscs I ' he rowed swiftly to 
the shore. We hoisted the spanker and flying-jib, and 
with our sails full bore away for Jamaica. 


PIUST MEJSTINO OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN AND BENEDICT. 

U was in the beginning of May lB21,wlien walking in 
t)io strf)ets of Berlin with my master and friend, Carl Maria 
Von Weber, ho dirooted iny attention to a boy, apparently 
about eleven or twelve years old, who, on perceiving the 
author of Preysebutz, ran towards him, giving a moat 
hearty and friendly greeting. * ’'I’is Pciix Mendelssohn,’ 
said Weber ; introducing mo at once to the prodigious 
child, of whoso marvellous talent and execution I had 
A already heard so much at Dresden. I siiall never forget 
the impression of that day on beholding that beautiful 
youth, with his auburn hair clustering in ringlets round 
his shoulders, ilic look of his brilliant clear eyes, and the 
smile of' innocence and candour on his lips. He would 
have it that wo should go with him at once to his father’s 
hpitse ; but as Weber had to attend a rehearsal, he took 
mo by the hand, and made me run a race till we reached 
Bp he went briskly to tlie drawing-room,' where, 
flbulng his mother* he exclaimed, * Merc is a pupil of 
' Wisher’s, who knows a great deal of his music of the new 
opera. Pray, mamma, ask him to play it for us nnd so, 
with an Irresistible iin|>ctaosity, he pushed inc to the 
pianoforte, and made mo remain there until 1 Iiad ex- 
hausted all the store of my recollections. On my next 
visit 1 fmuid him seated on a footstool before a sinsll 
table, writing with great earnostness some innsic. On 
niy asking what he was about, he replied gravely, * I am 
fliiishiiig my new quartet for piano and stringed instru- 
iiients.' ft was his flrat quartet in C miuor, published 
afterwards as opus 1. But whilst 1 >vas lost in admiration 
and astonishment at beholding the w'ork of a master 
written by the hand of a hoy, all at once he sprang up from 
his seat, and in his playful manner ran to the pianoforte, 
performing note for note all the music from Freyschutz, 

' which throe or four days previously he had heard me play, 
httd asking, ‘ How do you like this chorus ?’ ‘ What do 
yon think i^ this.airP* ‘ Do you not admire this overture?’ 
and so on; Then forgetting quartets and Weber, down 
we went Into the garaen, he clearing high hedges with a 
leap, running, singtog, or oHrobing up the trees like a 
S()uirrel— the vcw image of health and hsnpiness. If I 
have dwelt %n first meeting with Mendelssohn, it is 
because much of his subsequent greatness is referable 
to the perfect moral and physical eduoation he received at 
the hands of his parent^ seconded by the most cnrcfully 
chosen ma8t6tB.^BeasdfCf’a iS/t'cfc// of ike Life and Worh o/‘| 
Menfkhsolint v . 

GABEEN BOBBING IN AMEHICA. 

,^Thero Is unhappily a very serious objection to cnltivat- 
yfil»go mirdcjns: fruit- stealing is a very 
in ibis part qf the world ; and the standard 
le on such sahjeeto is as Idkr di it yrfll eaq be in 
this kind is almost 
“‘‘ition atrtong iSb ; ihoto aife li^Wi on the sub 
I are lievsr ephrse people 

“ to jh^ awny w time, and 

Jmit for those who mi^t easily raito it 
pains to do so, 
thl« state ^ tniings is a sertoBs 
in 

[ttmi here if it 





and men too, are sllovved to commit thefts of this kind, is 
really a painful picture, for it must inevitably lead to iu- 
croasJ a spirit ()f‘ dishonesty throughout the community. 
It is the some case with flowers. Many people seem to 
consider them as public property, though cultivated at 
private expense. U was but the other <hiy that we saw a 
little girl, one of The village Sunday-scholars, moreover, 
put her hand within the railing of a garden and break otF 
several very fine plants, whoso growth the owner had been 
watching with care and interest for many weeks, and whieh 
had just otiened to reword his pains.— Coop er's IfiinU 
I/Qurs» 




THE MAGNETIC TEI.EQBAriI. 

nv THK WEV. JAMBS OrLBOUNB LVOXS, LL.O. 

Ai.oNo the smooth and slondcr wires 
The sldoplcss licrulds run, 

Fast lifi the cletir and livinK mys 
Cio streaming from the snn. 

No 4H5ftls or fluslicB, heard or seen, 

Their w'ondruus flight betray ; 

And yet their words are sti-ongly f . 

In cities far nwity. 

Nor Bummer’H heat, nor winl(?r's luiil. 

Can cheek tlicir rapid coarse ; 

'J'hoy meet unmoved the fierce rago— 

Tl)e rough wavi‘*s .swct'ping foi'(x* : 

In tlic long Jiight of rain nnd wriiLh, 

As in the hlnzo of day. 

They rush, with news of weal or wo, 

To tlioMsands for away. 

But fester still than tltlings borne 
On tluit eloetrie cord, 

Iliee the i>nro thoughts of l)iin who loves 
The Christi.'m’s life and Lord— 

Of him who, taught, in BUtilos and tears, 
Witli fervent lips to pray, 

Maintains high convorso here on earth 
IVith bright worlds far away. 

Ay J though nw oiitivard wish is breathctl, 
Nor outward answer given, 

The sighing of that humble heart 
Is known and felt in heaven,: 

Those long frail win^s may Ixind and break, 
Tiiosc viewless heralds stray, 

Itut Faith’s least wesrd shall reach Uic thi’ono 
Of God, though for away. 


NATURAL n AROM ETEIt. 


The spider, says an eminent naturalist, is almost univer- 
sally regarded with disgust and abliorrencc ; yet, after all, 

It is one of the most interesting, if not the most useful, of 
the insect tribe. Since the days of Robert Bruce, it has 
been celebrated as a model of perseverance, wliilc iii 
industry and ingenuity it has no rivai among insects. But 
the most extraordinary fact in the natural history of Uiis 
in.scct, is the remarkable presentiment it appears to have 
of an approaching change in the weather. Barometers, at 
best, only foretell the state of the weather with certainty 
for about twenty-four hours, and they arc frequently very 
fnlliblo guides, particularly when they point to mtlUd/air, 
But we may be sure that the weather will be fine twelve 
or fourteen days w’hen the spider makes the principal 
threads of its web very long. Tin's :ifi8ecty Which is one of 
the most .economiosl animals, does not oomnienoe a work 
requiring such a fproat length of threads, whieh it draws 
out of its body, unless the state of the atmosphere .iudicates 
with oerfainty that this great e^enditure will not be made 
in vain. Ijet the weather be ev^r so bad, may conclude 
with certainty that it will soon change to settled fair when 
we sec the spider repair tlie dahia^s which his web has 
received* It . is obvious Ko^ important this infallible 
indication of toe state of tlie weather must be hi many 
instances, particularly to the itgrioaltarUt. — 

V.,- .• jjfe: . 
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VlUCE 1^. 


T Jl i: K A S '1' IV I N IK 

( 1' L.hf alvti tlie wind can blaw, 
a ic^c tin: west ; 

I' n' .hr^rc iho bonnic la8«ie lives, 

'Fhe liifi.i that 1 lo’e best. 

Th i. iiihabilmits of'ti.i:^ country syin})alliise with Burns 
in pr-dcrcni’c for tho west w ind, llioiitrli few perhaps 
for Mr:.' .'jiiue rv iison. The trutli is, that, the east wind, 
wijieli is the p,erien.;l. alUTnalive of tlie ivest, is the 
«»f oiiv islaiv.l -not so violent as tlio tornado, or 
so scoT-'hiiig iis tlio siroeco, but a pertinacious and oft- 
recnrriiij' p:ricvance, alike iiijurions to auiruHl anil 
vej^c tahle life. Burns hiinsolf, though the slave of love I 
from III! j^oint.s of the comiiass, would have; feltitineon- 
gnions to l;j!ve brought a sigh from the east; and not 
(‘Veil tiu! voic(! of Wilson could Jiave reconciled a 
Scottish andiern'e to the couplet - 

( f a’ the airts tho wind can hlaw% 

1 dearly lo’e the east. 

A shiver woidd have gone througli the concert-room; 
and :) pen^eption of the ridiculous, mingled with mrol- 
lections of toothache and rheumatism, w'ould liave 
made the audience ‘ tp'iu horrible a ghastly smile.’ 

Having Tieen for along time a victim of this pestilen- 
tial ailiatiis, 1 ha,vo for some years past been collecting 
facts (.;onnect(‘d with it, in order to (’ommuuieate 
till rn +o the public.. In doing this, I liave little hope of 
iing anything on the piineiplc of the knowdedge of 
a. disease living half the cure. 1 niay, however, be able 
to siuiw that: persons are frequently atrceled by it wdio 
are not aw are of thv malady wdiieh afllicls them. Tiny 
may tlimsbe preventeii from having rccours<»{orenie(.lios 
vliieh are ho]K'le.s.s, and h(' relieved from the dreml 
of tlie restio.ssness and melandioly it inspires, by the 
thought that they will lx* relieved by a change of 
wind. I eommunieate these ohsciwations also with a 
sort of rueful sympathy, as I liave a decidtxlly friendly 
feeling towards those who recognise the horrors of tho 
east wind in the same way as myself, and who can 
trace it in all its bearings on the mind and lx)dy. I 
must mention also, tliat in pursuing this subject 1 am 
addressing myself (o the better part of tluj liuinan kind 
^--to tlm delicate, the sensitive, the poetical. 1 have 
little toleration for those wdio arc not alive to the evil 
influence. They- may be as sensible and moral as 
Samuel Johnson himself, who denied the inlluenw of 
atmosphere on the state of the body ; but so far as my 
observation goes, tlioy are not the poreelam of human 
nature. 

’V\lxy a stream of atmospheric air fVom tlie east 
should be more i>estiferous than one from the west, is 


a (picstion w lii(‘h T do not pretend to solv(.\ T have 
eiidcavourod to have it answered by my medical j 
utteiuhint, wdio generally w'liives tho subject by a vague : 
referoiK.v to Hie influence of tlie t-Sorjuan Oirean, or of j 
the Vdeak plairirt of Tartary.* But is it not poasihlc to j 
dt te<‘t what is lUe luUnro of that poison which lurks in j 
ils breath? In tlio.se. dayR of triumphant science it j 
might he ana lysed ; and no es-say would better deserve 
reward and liononrs than the one wliich tlirew light 
on this subject. If you bottled the east and w'cst wind 
!!ieparatcl3% and introduced flies into each, sure T am 
that the occidental fly would outlive tlie oriental one. 
1'lie certainty of tlie. lethal notiim of the ca^t wind 
being thus scion tificnlly estnblislied, there might be a. 
testing analysis of the contents of these bottles. It may 
he said, indeed, that though the had quaJitie.s ot‘ tlio 
ea.«t wind w.ero ascertained, what avouUI it profit ? Wliat 
medical skill could pud’ back such a quantity of vapour, 
or infuse info such a volume of air any modifying 
principle? 'rrue indeed; but might not tlu; chamber 
of the invalid ho disinfected by soino-cliemlcal agen(.;y, 
and render(‘d grateful to simsitive lungs ? A fioo, as 
Pistol says, for medicine, if it cannot shield me from | 
this deadly foe. I am loath to speak disparagingly of ; 
.so learned and rosiioctable a body as our medical mem ; ! 
but I cannot help .saying that their indiflcrence on this ! 
subject reminds me tliat the east wind in this country | 
is Iho doctor’s best friend. When the wind is from ! 
other points, you w ill meet them at times, as you do 
other professional people, in ^lading-rooms, or on the 
strwt ; but l(*l there be a continuation of easterly, and 
you six* their carriages scudding in all directions. 

Towards the cud of JMarcli, invalids hegm to scent 
it in the morning air. Tlic;y arc rc.stless during the j 
niglit, a dull pain broods over the back part of the head, 
the niouth becomes parched, and they look out for li 
confirmation of their fears to the direction of the smoke 
from the chimneys. I'liey dress with a inUlstone 
hanging on tlieir liearts, ere they contemplate the di«- 
charge of tlicir daily duties and , after a Imigtiid 
breakfast, walk abroad to be insulted by soiiie j&iend 
of aji iron frame; congratulating them on the l^aclng 
nature of the morning. Day after day rolls oil, and the 
eastern fiend increases in stren|rth. A^tit the middle 
of April, when nature has tlirown ^r 'vei^ 
over hill and valley, and when th^ invalid is 

tempted to ‘treat his luiigs with 
spirit begins to pour teough th^ tcsnipHfig sunsh liis 
lejierous distilmcnt. With a of malicious joy he 
I grins through the simbeams and then revels in 


* Moteordlogists , 1 of It as * 

which has at least the nunit oflMlhK quite as uninteUisiblc. 
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iOl l»is (jtron<rtli! The young, tempted by the bright 
atmosphere, venture out in their summer clothing— i 
light-coloured inexpressibles, and straw bonnets deco- 
rjitod with flowers, are seen on our promenades. But 
shivering limbs gnd acliing heads are tliere; bleared 
eyes and blue noses ; shooting -piiins through the 
breast, and coughs and sneezes. The stout gentle- 
man is unable to draw his gloves over Ms raw and 
swollen hands ; and from the want of circulation, the 
fingers of the fair have no power to bestow their cliarity. 
But who can wonder at tliis ? Lot tlie promcnadcr 
cast his eyes on the trees which shade the walk, and he 
will perceive the young leaves on their eastern side as 
black as the leaf of the cigars whiffing around him. 
Wlmt infixtuation, then, is it in middle age to expose 
itsdf to sucli a draught I , Yet we have seen on Princes 
Street elderly spinsters and nabobs attempting to brave 
the blast. About this time the roll of doctors* carriages 
through the streets of the New Town of Edinburgh is 
incessant. Hackney-coaches draw up in succession 
at dentists' door^ unburthening agonized mortals with 
heads encased in mufllcra of flannel. Eigures hurry 
fh)m house to house, on pressing business, .with hand- 
kerchiefs at mouth or respirators. Judges drop like 
numhed T)ees from the bench, advocates arc hoarse, and 
the law becomes lengthier than ever. The favourite 
doctor's church is deserted : influenza-— eldest daughter 
of east wind — ^liolds him do\Vn ; add the old ladies are 
‘ loud in their wail.’ Concerts are iwatponed : the 
prima-donna loses a few notes, and denounces the 
climate^ of Caledonia. Singing-masters growl like 
bears j tenor voices become barytones, and barytones 
bass, Soir(ica turn out failures ; the distinguce and 
the performer are absent, and there is but a sprink- 
ling of the fair among the male monsters, who of 
course convert the affair into a vulgar potation. To 
the great joy of the young, the masters of scIkkJs, 
Mling in with the* humour of tho time, assume their 
nightcaps, and give a few holidays, which afford their 
pupils a fair chance of disease. Thou hooping-cough 
and measles seize on tho juniors, and desolate wliole 
benches. The triumph of East Wind is complete! The 
doctor and the undertaker have it all their own way : 
liearscs take the place of luwkin^y- coaches ; the grave- 
iligger crows like chanticleer *, and the cemetery is the 
place of business ! 

Xjong before tliis (consummation, boAvever, the expe- 
rienced, if they can afford to do so, have left Edinburgh, 
and" flown for slielter. Some, xv'ho are but slightly 
* affected, are content retire behind the shield of 
Arthur’s Seat : others go farther hack to Morning- 
side ; but those who suffer most hasten to tlirow tlie 
0(:hils betwcjen them and tlui blast, or the range of 
hills that bound the upper part of tlie Tweed. There, 
at Bridge of Allan, Iiinerleitheu, or Moffat, they live in 
Elysian fields, waiting the retiring of the enemy wlioso 
absence makes the Scottisli metropolis * so glorious in 
the summer months.’ Yet, as with demon spite, when 
wo think him gone for the season, will he make a raid 
on the coast some day in June, suddenly freezing up 
out open. pores, and wiping wdth his icy hand the per- 
spiration from out brow's. The setting sun itself sinks 
down with afl’riglit as it Ixsholds him beckoning up 
ftpm the German Ocean whole volumes : of vapour, 
tat^dewing tho wheat, and pouriiig on the Lothians 
of the lloBsiaii fiy 1 

maintain that many of these horrors are 

and that the generality never experience 
■ ^ this wind. But such sceptics have 

: into the subject, 1 have remarked its 

effeetS; not aware of the influence 

Bufltered. On looking back to the days 
■:^:|ny vivid recollection of -'^ons 

X have now no doubt, arose 
ibbin The changing spints' 

^ ;4se hy many of my ftiends, I 


have at once accounted for by a reference to tlie direc- 
tion pf the wind. To tho same source I have often 
traced the cold reception, the pert reply, tlio rude 
contradiction on the psirt qt others. I have it on good 
authority that cliildren in scliools are mudi more rest- 
less and unmaniigeahlG during the prevaUmeo of an 
east wind. UTio tawz then whistle about with fearful 
activity ; for the teacher is also under its atrabilious 
influence, viewing tlie innocent though irritable (jom- 
inunity aromid him as a set of fiendish imps conspiring 
against his authority and peace of mind. It is then 
tliat they ‘ learn to trace tlie day’s disaster in his morn- 
ing fatso.' Infants scream incessantly under its influeiico, 
and impatient nurses endeavour to shako them into 
Biicnce, with os much success as if they were sliaking 
a xvatcsliman’s rattle. 

Tlie east wind on tho continent cannot he so per- 
nicious as with us; for I have remarked that tlie 
foreigners resident among us moan most piteously 
during the spring months, looking uphraidingly at the 
natives, ns if wo were accountable for im eieinent as 
uncertain as themselves. The XYenchmaii’s mercury 
sinks out of sight, and his impatience of everything 
British becomes almost uripoUte. Sigliing over the 
fender in his tassellcd cap, he watches with suspicion 
the opening of doors, and utters volleys of amphibious 
exclamations if he discovers that the windows atte not 
hermetically closed. If obliged to venture out, he vrill 
spend his last shilling on a haekncy-coaeJi. I have seen 
a 1^'reiiehman rc^sisting tlie enemy with an uinbnjlla, thus 
raising up his parapluie as a jiublic testimony against 
the inhospitality of our climate. The German becomes 
a |>erfcct bear under its influence, and growls at tins 
English people, wntliout any consideration for their 
connection with Ms own race. And as for those who 
are in one . sense foreigners — our own coimtryincn 
*wdio have been fanned in the luxurious East— tlicir 
disgust of their native cUme is undisguised. Ensconced 
in their club-houses, they venture to cast a timid 
glance from the curtained window, waiting for an 
interval or changed to escape to the continent. It has 
occurrtid to. some tliat the immense idle of iron and 
glass now rearing in London might, after its main 
purpose has been served, be converted into a number 
of apartments of different climates, thus s(?rving as a 
retreat for tlie numerous foreigners n^sident, among ns, 
and esiKJCially for the great numbers of East Indians, 
whose traditional riches might enable them to pm’chasc 
and keep up such an establishment. But I xvould 
reniind tlujse speculators that licat alone cannot extract 
the’beam from this pestilence ; were such the case, the 
! hothouses of our laillionaires would long ere now have 
been foimd a refuge from this direful disponsation. 

There is me a beautiful propriety in the cxprcs- 
[ sion, ‘ our political atmosphere,' arising from tlio 
j conviction that public commotions are sometimes 
dependent on the state of the wind. Lamartine, in his 
history of the Girondins, states that tlie crisis of one 
of tho most cventfULdays of the French Involution 
was iiartly owing to the irritability of mind p^uced 
by an easterly wind. Perhaps not one.of tho multitude 
engaged iii that da 3 r’s pi-oceedings suspected the power 
wMcli impelled them into such frightful activity. It 
would be curious and instructive to note the coin- 
cidence of insurrections, conspiracies, aiid revolts with< 
the direction of the wind. X have no doubt tliat, as in 
the case mentioned by Lamai^e, there is a connection ; 
and our observatories; might thus come to be useful 
indices of the political crisis. The authority of a 
Sliakspeare, then, not Teconcile us to. the words, 
* the idle wind ivhich I respect not.* Tho east wind 
will make itself respected and feared too. It lil^ts 
us individually and socially. From its exacerbating 
tendency, it were well that public" deliberative bodies 
sfiould meet as little as possible during its reign, Tlio 
ibiceaking Up of ; pailiianent at Easter is a judicious 
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custom ; but the recess should be longer, for I have 
remarked that the discussions, just after being r^umed, 
arc attended witli much vituperation. It Trero to be 
desired also tiiat the ecclesiastical Assembly of Scotland 
should eschew the month of May for their meeting. It 
would l)e going too far to say timt tlic postponement 
of the term of meeting would have prevented the 
Disruption ; but there is no doubt that the breath of 
tlie Assembly would thereby have been considerably 
sweetened. 

Having thus thrown out a few suggestions touching 
on the public good, as connected with this national 
visitation, it may be proper that 1 conclude this notice 
with some practicad hints to those individuals who 
are its victims:— During tlie months of spring, be 
very watciiful in your intercourse with so(dcty. Think 
well before you make a reply, and reserve your sarcasm 
for summer. A quarrel on a day of east wind avoid 
with care ; though dead-cut on the public walk, forget 
it. Make no complaint to those who are not lalK)uriug 
under the same calamity, otlierwise you will bo con- 
sidered imbecile or affected. Should jealousy distract 
you, mistrust seize you, and a whole legion of the 
iilucs reel around you, gather hope from the ('hanging 
direction of tlie smoke blowing from your neighbours* 
cliironcy-pots. In short, before taking any decisive step 
at tins season, 1 would say, ‘ Ijook to the weathorco(jk ! * 

UNIVERSITY OE LONDON. 

Tins institution has now been long enough in existence 
to cuablo us to judge of its future fortunes, and we 
think our readers will have no hesitation, after reading 
the following sketch of its history, to pronounce the 
experiment successful. During the twelve years which 
have elapsed since its charter was granted by Queen 
Victoria, it has affiliated twenty -eight colleges and 
fifty -seven medical institutions; tho entire number 
of graduates approaches 600. Above eighty degret^s, 
obtained during the academical year, were imblicly 
conferred in May last j the matriculation list of the 
present year exceeds 200 ; and its BCiiatorial ranks have 
been recently joined by ineu gf no less note tlian Sir 
James Graliam, Mr Grote, Mr Hfdlam, Mr Coraewall 
Lewis, Mr Macaulay, Ijorci Monteagle, and Lord Over- 
stone. These fiicts sufficiently prove energy, and the 
last is some evidence of itKS taking the right direction. 

The University of London is not the institution in 
Gower Street; neither is it King’s College in the Strand. 
Thy are simply colleges connected with it. The uni- 
versity itself is a totjilly distinct body — distinct even, 
with scarcely an exception, in the members composing 
it, and differing also in Other important particulars 
from the older universities in Enghtnd. 

Our readers will remeraher the strong desire felt in 
England in 1827 for a university which should be oiksix 
to all religious persuasions. On the faith of large Bub- 
seriptlon lists, and addresses to tho throne from tho 
GuildJiall of London and the House of Commons, the 
Gower Street cstjkblishmeut was founded at an expeuse 
of nearly L, 100,000, with tlie design of being incorpo- 
rated as a university. This design was eventually 
abandoned, in consequence of poxnmunications with the 
government, and another body was chartered as ‘ The 
London University,’ wjtti power to the crown to make 
farther appointments at pleasure. The some charter 
secured to the Gower Street body (which about Hie same 
time'accepted a charter as < University and to 

King’s College, the right to send candidates for exaini^ 
nation, and provided for the affiliation of ftirther 
colleges by tlie Royal Sign; Manual, or by consent of 
tlio senate itself, subject to the approval of the secre- 
tary of state.’ 

llie object of the cl^urtcr Was stjated to ho ‘ for the 
encoumgement of a re'i^lsr and li^ral course of edu- 


cation among all dassos and denominations of her 
Majesty’s sulyects, without any distinction whatever 
and the Senate was authorised, ‘ after examination,’ to 
confer degrees in any department of art, literature, or 
science, except theology. It was further empowered to 
appoint and remove exiuniners and other officers, to 
receive fees from candidates for degrees, tlie amounts 
of which, and tlie general regulations of the university, 
were left to its arrangement, subject in certain cases to 
the approval of the home secretary. The visitatorial 
power is reserved to tho crown. 

The original members of the Senate consisted of the 
Earl of Burlington as chancellor ; Sir John Lubbock, 
vice-chancellor; the bisliotfs of Chichester, Durham, 
Norwich, and St Davids (dicn Mr Thirwall), Professor 
Airy, Mr Amos, Dr Arnold, Mr Austin, Admiral Beau- 
fort, Mr Dalton, Mr Empson, Itev. J. S. Henslow, Mr J. 
Shaw Lefevre, Mr Senior, Dr Jerrard, Mr Sheepshanks, 
Mr Walker, and Mr 'SN^arhurton : while on the medical 
Ride npjKi.'ir the names of Dr Arnott, Mr Bacot, Dr 
Billing, Mr Braude, Sir James Clarkf Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton, Mr Enradny, Sir Stephen Hammick, Dr Hewott, 
Dp Hodgkin, Mr Kiernan, Dr Loeoek, Sir James 
MacGrigor, Mr Pennington, Dr Quain, Mr llidout, Dr 
Koget, and Dr Sims. (.)f these oiir readers wdll recog- 
nise some as removed by death. A fijw liad retiral 
from the active iiarticipntion m senatorial duty, to 
wliich, with but one or two exceptions, tlic members 
appear to have from first to last devoted themselves. 
The over-proportion of medical members resulting fh>m 
these loss(‘s has been greatly redressed by *1110 late 
appointments. 

Part of Somerset House was assigned to the use of 
tlie Senate, including two large rooms running through 
I the entire front of the building, used for the examiua- 
I tions. It was also intimated, that until the university 
should be in receipt of an income from fees, the neces- 
sary funds should be provided for T)y tlie annual * votes.* 
Under tliis arrangement, the university has been an- 
nually in receipt of the public money to an amount 
exc-ceding during the first year L.SOOO, but since gra- 
dually reduced to about L.3500, tho balance being made 
up by the increase of fees. In this respect tho univer- 
sity docs not difter matorijilly from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, eadi of wlilcli receives about L.2()00 annually 
from tlie same sounic. Tho Queen’s Colleges lately 
founded in Ireland have an outfit of L.100,()()0, with a 
IK'rnianent revenue of L.30,000 secured to them by act 
of parliament. 

, The duty imiiosed on the 4Benate was no less than 
rivalry with Oxford and Cambridge. Faith would be 
broken with the public, if, after making due deduction 
for the prestige of the older universities, the degrees of 
London could lie .scid to be materially less valuable 
than theirs. The claim was indisputably either for 
admission to the national universities, or® to one lU 
good. The list of names we have given guarantees the 
adcijuacy of the Senate to its duties. An intimate 
knowledge of their eai’ly proceedings, and a view of th^ 
result, satisfies us that all was done that men cohld do 
in the discharge of their functions. 

Tliey had so to apjdy the funds placed at tfeir 
posal as to attract numerous candidates by prides' ; and 
examiners of recH^gnised as well as ability by 
adequate reniuneratiort. . They had , tp to 
culum (/e novo in studies which the ^Uhivbrsities 
neglectcl, and one carefully aToiddhg tbrit mis 
and their mcompletehess in the iftu^es Ifieir favour. 
They had, lastly, to make 4ho pr^visC^ for the testing 
eflaeacyof thckexaminaHcnis*^^ 

[riicy appropriated about to scholar*, 

slups, medals, and priiseS : fhte b^k of tho remainder 
they applied ^ tlm in arts, 

law, and medicine* At Qambijidge, the honour of tho^ 
post is found, suffi^ent^^rfe candidate; 

doubts qualificatioik* In the drcuinstaiuies of 



it Vae wiser to eneonrage them by n somewhkt 

higJi salary, aaid a position practically permanent. 

Acting upon two words in their charter, * after exa- 
mination’ (whiclj, it will bo seen, preclude Aonorary 
degrees, and create a broad distinction between Lon- 
don and its predet^saors), the Senate gave notliing 
without exn:iDinatioii, and increased the diihculty with 
each degree taken. If there be an exception to this 
rule, it is undoubtedly in tlie medical faculty. The 
M.D. extunination is, wc believe, treated as a practical 
one ; it is certainly easier than that for the M.B. 
(Bachelor of Medicme)j and is so regarded by the 
candidates. 

One year was well spent by tlie Senate in framing 
their curriculum. TJie members were prepared for 
this duty by tbeiv personal actjuaintauce with the 
systems in use at tlie oMor British universities and 
medical corporations. Lord BaJmerstoii’a good offices 
also procured them information as to the course pur- 
sued in universities abroad. A parliamentary *Bluc 
Book,* printed iu« 18159, attests the sedulous anxiety 
with which every part of this curriculum was dis- 
cussed. Although subsequent cxx>erience has Jed to 
occasional alteration in details, it remains essentially 
the same as at first drawn up. It is an honourable 
testimony to their iiationce, comprehensive knowledge, 
clear perception, and, resulting from all, (iourage. If 
they luul laid down their offices on the close of this 
performance, they would have still deserved well of 
every friend of learning. 

Our x;niders will find the curriculum printed at 
length in the ‘University Csilendar,’ which has now 
been published annually since 1843. Wc can only 
state liere some of its more noticeable features. 

Oxford has Ixxm styled the Classical University, 
Cambridge the Mathematical: iu neither until recently, 
nor in Oxford now, is there anything done for law or 
medicine. Cambridge, we are glad to say, has gathered 
up its skirts, and followed London in its career of 
improvement, as tar probably as its opportunities 
admit. 

At London all these faculties are treated with equal 
regard. TheLL.B. is not a back-door degree— taken 
as ah excuse for the loss of the B. A, — the Candidate 
must have taken his B.A. two years before he can 
apply for it. Tlie medical examinations are the seve- 
rest in the world. . For the M.B. degree two examina- 
tions must be passed, coiuprising together the entire 
range of medical study. Tlie candidate is expected to 
, prove for every branch o£ medical practice a qinilMca^ 
tioh higher thou that demanded for any by either of 
the three great London corporations — the Apothecaries’ 
Hall, the College of Surgeons, or the College of Thy- 
siciauB. 

The best proofs of this are to be found in the 
evidence o* the Medical Ilegistratiou Bill, taken licfore 
the of Commons. The suiwriority of the imi- 

vcrsiiy examinations, ‘ admitting not of comparison, hut 
of contrast,* was insisted on by the witnesses for the 
Senate and the graduates, and admitted by all the wit- 
nesses afterwartia examined, and not once questioned 
tliroughout the whole proceedings. 

The old distinction lietween Oxford and Cambridge 
implies a too exclusive attention in both to one class 
of subjectf^— a remark which the improvements now in 
wogress have not rendered inapplicable. It is true 
■that to quality for a degree, some rautheraatics must he 
,re^ at Oxford, and some classics at Cambridge; but 
t/mntum for a degree evidence 

of re^ acquaintance with the subject indeed, as to 
both A high authority, Wheweil, has re* 

ceut^y of a ‘ poll ’ degree as simply a prod" that 

tlie tianmdato wot disgraced himself ; and a ♦poll ■ 
degiye is’ tijifeh' half of the men. The risk* 
is of not doing. enoi^hV ' 
Other liand, are in danger 



of having one set of thbir imental^^to cultivated 
out of rsU proportion to 'thi^ rest — of becoming not 
well-traineil sclKdars, .bjxft mathematicians, or 

mere classics. Wc aris *^ this is always the 

result; but this is the dai^ 

The London Sedate has carefully guarded against 
starvation, and against one-sided growth. Their can- 
didate is required, first, to matriculate ; that is, he must 
pass an examination comprising — 1. Tlie simple prob- 
lems of arithmetic, ^and algebra, and the first book of 
Euclid ; 2. The usual branches of natural philosopliy 
as popularly treated ; 3. Chemistry ; 4 . One Greek and 
Latin book of the easier class, the grammatical struc- 
ture of the English language, and the History of Eng- 
land to the end of the seventeenth century. If he 
shows a competent knowledge in three out of . four 
of these (the option lying between chomistry ami 
natural philosophy'), he may proceed for honours to 
examinations, which, for youths lietween sixteen and 
eighteen, leave little to bo desired on tlu‘ score of 
severity. "^IVo years afterwards he may present him- 
self for the B.A. examination, in which he is required 
to show a ‘competent knovrledgo in all’ of four 
branches, including mathematics and natural plvilo- 
sopby, classics, animal physiology, and logic and moral 
philosophy. Classics iiiciudes, besides the usual sub- 
jects, French or German, and modem English history. 
Mathematics is on much the same plan as at Caiu- 
hvidgt\ In logic and moral philosophy the text-books 
are Whately, Butler, and Paley. Jn all these; subjects 
the student must pass as well as he must do in any a t 
Oxford or Cambridge. If successful, he may try for 
honours, and may 7?ow select any one or mi»*e of the 
departments. Two years afterwards he may present 
himself for the M.A. degree, the examination in which 
is understood to be equivalent to that of B.A. in 
honours ; and may again select any or all of the three 
]>ranches — classics, mathematics, i)hilosophy. 

In one point the Loiulon men have given the cut 
direct to the older systems. It has been said of Oxford 
men, and of the IGng’s men at Cambridge, that some 
of them will hardly be able to translate a passage from 
the ‘ Spectator ’ into decent grammi^tical Latin, while 
in the mechanical facility of making verses they will 
rival Virgil himself. > At Ijondoii the candidate is 
expected to be fully conversant with the structure of 
the metrealf^^ but actual verse-making is never ht^anl of. 

It might perhaps be supposed that the selection as 
Senators, with three exceptions, of professed members 
of the Established Churohswag not precisely the way to 
gain the confidence of ‘all denominations withoi^t any 
distinction whatever.’ Tlie facts, however, 
the twenty-eight colleges in arts, two only — j 
Q ueen’s of Birmingham r- belong to the CIn 
others, at Sheffield and Taunton, are now 
of the Wesleyan body ; University College, 

Hew College, and the I’fesbyterian College 
marthen, open their dOors to all wlio come to * 

Nine colleges, three of which are in Ireland, befonig^J^'’ 
the Catliolics. Among these the names of St CuthbeU^ 
Ushaw, Stonyhurst, Prior Park, and Downside, wifiSfeV 
readily recognised. The remaining twelve are con^: 
nected with the Baptist and Congregational persuasions. 
Of these, Homerton and Highbury have lately merged 
in the New College at St John’s Wopd.^* Some of the 
rest are situated at Bristol, Spring’Hijjffnear Binniug- 
ham, Stepney, ManchestOT, Pl^^ioutp* Airedale, and 
Botherham. 

Of the metficnl ittstittitlons Scotland fiiriiishes five; 
Ireland nineteen^ inhst of which iu^ in Dublin ; and the 
i^nwinder comprisb all the chidpi m^ scjiools in 
Loeidon, Liverp^, Bristol |^rk, 

and otberprfod^l towns in EngiM^ 

To this laige Hst^ wiiioh 
':tb its present numl:{i?ri fouiit' now be by virtue of 
a supplemental charier granted last year, tlie 
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Bitics of the United Kingdom. Men of all creeds may 
now study together at Oxford or Cambridge, aiicUr^eive 
degrees at London. This, though far, indeed, from what 
wo desire, is a step in the right direction, on which we 
heartily express our congratidations. 

Over the colleges the university ftas no jurisdiction. 
They make their own arrangements ; only that such of 
their students as come up to the university examina-^ 
tions must present certificates from the authorities of 
their college of two years* studentship, and of good 
: conduct. 

! Of the graduates there are now on the calendar 30G 
j 15.A.’s, of which the large majority have taken honours. 

I Twenty-five only have passed on to the M. A. degree ; 30 
i have i^assed the LL.B. examination ; and 4 are LL.D.’s. 

! The medical faculty presents a list of 81 doctors and 
103 bachelors. 

Ill their several connections, tlie.se degrees liave been 
fully recognised by the public, (ireat numbers of the 
graduates in arts are engaged in the ministries of their 
respective denominations. Of the medical graduates 
very few have not obtained some post of public imiior- 
tance. Indeed the various honours have been won, as 
it was intended they should be, by m(*n of all creeds. 

; The sole ‘double-first’ is of the Jewish persuasion; 

another is an M.A. medallist — as is also a Cambridge 
• senior wrangler ; the single LL.D. medallist is a Bro- 
testiint dissenter ; three Mohammedans from India 
have carried back medical honours ; one of the law 
scholars is now Commissioner of Encumbered Estates 
I in Ireland ; another LL.B., with lilack blood in liis 
I veins, is chief judge at Sierra Leone. But time would 
j fail us to pursue the list farther. 

I The constUutioii of the Senate renders it theoretically 
a pure despotism, requiring only in certain cases the 
• .approval of the home .secretary to give validity to its 
regulations. In pr.acti(?e, liow^ever, it is much iiifiuericod 
by the representations or the known feeling of the 
colleges and thi^ graduates. Eor the latter, University 
College stipulated, on giving up its claim to a univer- 
sity charter, an equality of civil privileges with Oxford 
! and Cambridge — a principle recognised by the then 
j goveniment, even to the extent of parliamontary inter- 
! ference to effect it. The readers of the medical jouimals 
are aware that the graduates have powerfully wdtlistood 
the Registration Bill of 1848. They arc, in fact, regu- 
larly organized, having their annual meetings of the 
whole hckly, attended from' all parts of the country, and 
their permanent committee, which is i*ccognised by the 
Senate, at tlie Home Office, and by the colleges. J’heir 
object is to obta,^ some defined share in the govern- 
ment of the umveraity--^ point in the present pro- 
priety of which there appears to he some difference of 
opinion, which vre shall not here discuss, Wc heartily 
bid the university go on and prosper, and the graduates 
ihepe^e and multiply. 

THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

It was on a cold morning of February that we entered 
the ciMzy machjne whicli performs the duty of a ‘ stage* 
between Norfolk, Virginia, and Elizabeth City. North 
Carolina. Our journey for more than half the distance 
lay along the range of the Dismal Swamp, ‘ The Great 
Dismal,* as the Yankees Call it ; the road and the fine 
canal which connects the Elizabeth and the Fasquotauk 
rivers (and through them Chesapeake Bay and Albe- 
i marie Sound) running side by side. On the canal 
i -—which is partially fed by Drupambod’s Lake, the 
beautiful piece of water immortaUsira by Moore-^ were 
numbcil’S Df barges, laden and being laden with cypress 
shingles, the best Aiherican substitutes for our roofing- 
slafts, and of whicli; this swamp is the great" producer $ 
but there was a Btrange absence of the lively bustle of 
free labour. The slaves employed in the loading and 


navigation seemed spiritless, and tlie white men who 
supervised them lounged idly about, apparently unable 
for any exertion but the national chewing and spitting. 
The road was monotonous ; no change of scenery enlivened 
it; the canal and tall dark cypresses finnked our right, , 
and wild waste-looking corn-fields or tangled bushes our 
left Much of this region is taken up with pine barrens 
and morasses, but the Dismal Sw-anip is the most extra- 
ordinary i>henomenon of the kind yet known; there is I 
nothing else in the world to be compared with it. It 
lies in. about equal portions in the two states above- 
mentioned, and covers as great an extent as somo Eng- 
lish counties, being forty miles in lengtli, and twenty- 
fivc in breadth: a railway, supported on piles, is led 
along the nortliern margin. 

On first approaching it, at .about nine miles from Nor-, 
folk, its melancholy clnuMcteristics immediately strike 
you. Wherever the soil is most marshy, there the two 
sorts of cyprcs.i, jimipernnd red eedHr, grow in great 
abundance, sending down long and 4hick tap-roots into 
the spongy ground. The dried portions are covered 
with several specie.^ of oaks and pines, some of them of 
immense size. Besides these, tlie undergrowth forms 
an almost impervious thicket of dense ferns, reeds, and < 
canes, with long rank grass, the haunt of bears and ! 
wmlves. The grass is so much relished b}" cattle, tliat I 
the people who live in the neighbourhood turn their | 
live-stock out to feed, under the lead of two or three : 
old COW'S with bells on their necks, to insure tlioir being 
found again in the Avild solitudes. No better green 
food, it is said, cun anyAvhore be met with than the 
canes w'heu young. It whs almost a relief to step into 
tile miserable dining-room of the half-way house, even 
though our appetite was too fastidious to be tempted 
by the bacon and hominy prepared for the travellers. 
Having requested a glass of water, some of a pale-red 
hue was brought. We found it to taste strongly of the 1 
routs and berries of the junipers wliicli grow so thickly I 
in the swamp, and colour all the water. It possesses a | 
certain medicinal property, and is much relished by the I 
natives, who find it wholesome. WJierever you dig, j 
water is met AA'ith even in the driest Bpots ; and along j 
the banks of the canal, at about three feet below the : 


surface, it flows through in a continual stream. From 
some cause hitherto unexplained, fever and ague and 



tedious forty miles were accomplished, and we entered ! 
Elizabeth City; but how can we describe its squalid 
dwellings, its dreary streets, its seemingly disease- 
stricken inhabitants ? Frame houses, raised on piles two 
or three feet high, airording beneath a comfortable re- 
treat for the family pigs and geese, and surrounded by 
gardens, in which little grew save Indian corn (now but 
the ruined ragged stem), cabliages Avith naked stalks a 
yard above ground, and the fetidJamsou (famestown)* 
weed; a fcAv miserable ‘stores;’ a redrbrick bank; 
three cluiTche.<i— Episcopal, Methodist, and Baptist; a 
public school ; and an hotel, the piazza of which was at 
all hours tilled with ‘ loafers,’ drinking, swearing, and ! 
gambling— these were the characteriatica of the ‘ city ' I 
where twelve hundred souls arc content to linger, until | 
pleurisy or fever consigns them to ^b^lr Testingplaces | 
within the dilapidated fence that enclo^ the dismal, ; 
neglected burial-ground. In the ehvirt^a there were I 
some houses which exhibited comfort and even elegance: | 
tlie inmates of these were the only exceprions to the 
otherwise universal personification of ppviffty, idleness, 
and ignorance. Alas for a slave-riddeii land ! Where 
food is cheap, and the climate enervating, the possession 
of a half-dozen black brethren is a lifedease of selfish 
indolence— feiv who can just live Avill strive for more. 
Thus to leave wealth to a diild, is but too often to , 

enable him to waste his fwiine in pre^ and to 

* J8mson ^ ft Yankee oomiptioa of Jamestown. : v ; ; 
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hasten on old age. of which the beat remembrance* will are most dimimitire, and give little and poor milk: 
be but of evil not done. butter cwaa a scarce and dear article of food; beef 

For the first time we were dwelling where slavery neither cheap nor good; but how often we thought of 
was a ‘domestic institution i’. the negroes around us England and merry Christmas when we purchased fine * 
and many others had kind owners, were happy-look- plump turkeys three for a dollar, and geese twenty- 
well-fed, and well-clothed, but the greater portion five cents a-piecel Partridges were hawked from door 
were degraded as human beings among atA-^disant to door at four for sixpence, and Rubin Redbreasts 
Christiana can be imagined. But where the masters -~so plentiful and fat, that all the boys were shooting 
are unprincipled and cruel towards each other, can the them — we had for the asking- Poor Robins 1 we 
servants be other than trampled on? Thus, shortly sighed as we picked your tiny bones, for wo remem- 
before our arrival, a white man who was suspected by bered the days when, for sake of the sweet ‘ Babes in 
his neighbours of encouraging tlie slaves to steal from the Wood,’ we would have rather laid you under the 
their masters, by buying everything they^oflered for primrose and violet, and watered your grave with our 
sale, was seized, seated for hours on a rail, with live tears I • 

poultry tied around his throat, ducked, tarred, and Among our various, excursions, was one to witness 
feathered, and only released when more than half dead, something of the process of making tar, the great staple 
This barbarity was ‘ Lynch law,’ exercised on a ‘ free- of North Carolina. The country through which wo 
born ’ fellow-townsman. Can we then w'onder if such passed was forest, sand, or swamp, and the ‘ plantations’ 
a punishment as the following be inflicted on an offend- * few and far between,* but that any were to be found in 
in g black? A slave struck w'ith a whip the son of a so desolate a region was our unceasing surprise. We 
white man ; the enraged father demanded that he should were amused by an anecdote of a ‘ northerner,’ who, 
1)0 permitted to ^ake satisfaction for himself, under travelling through the lowlands, stopped at a log-cabin 
penalty of shooting the owmer of the culprit Tiie by the dreary roadside. 

master was fain to consent, and the poor wretch was ‘ Friend/ said he to the loungink owner, ‘ you seem 


master was fam to consent, and the poor wretch was ‘ Friend/ said he to the lounging owner, ‘ you seem 
dragged on board a vessel in the river, and ‘ bucked.’ to have a barren location?’ 

This is a fearful punishment, administered with a * I reckon iso,’ replied the Carolinian, 

paddle bored half throu^di with a number of holes. ‘ You raise plenty of corn, I guess ?’ 

These lioles raise large blisters ; a certain count of blow's * I makes no corn.* 

is given with the bored side of the paddle, and the re- * Sweet potatoes, then ?* “ 

inainder with the smooth side, by which the blisters are ’ A poor chance o* i)otatoes.* 

broken, and the sufferer remains perfectly raw. This, ‘You raise a good supply of pork, I suppoEc?’ 

we w'erc <.issured, is a not unfrequent chastisement, in- * I raises no pork.* 

human as it is. The Great Swamp is supposed to ‘ Plenty of game in the woods, I guess ?’ 

afford concealment to upwards of a thousand runaway * A small chance of game here, stranger.’ 

slaves, who glean a miserable living within its gloomy ‘ Catch fish ?’ 

recesses, though many are believed to be secretly sup- ‘ No fish here/ 

plied with food by friends more fortunate in their owners ‘ You have good water, then ?’ 

than were the fugitives, or who, with less courage, ‘ de- ‘ The water is mighty bad.* 

spairing linger life away/ rather than risk the certain ‘In the name of reason,* cried the Yankee, ‘ why do 
pains of a vain attempt to flee. you stay here?* 

In our visits to the farms in the neighbourhood, we ‘ Why, stranger, there’s a right smart chance of 
invariably found, whatever the weather, every door lightwood!* 

o{^n, and an immense fire of huge logs blazing in a This lightwood is the heart of the long-leafed pine, 
^unney-place as capacious as those we loved in ‘merrie and is perfectly saturated with turpentine: immense 
England in the olden time.* We could never under- quantities are consumed for kindling fires, and when 
stand , by what process of reasoning the CaroUniaus riven into long splinters, it serves as a substitute for 
justified this no distinction of seasons, for even in the candles, and from this use of it is its name derived, 
sunny south an open door seemed to us superfiuQUs Lightwood is, in fact, a link which hinds many a dweller 
aiint^ a ^ cold snap/ and in summer the very thought in this part of the country to his home ; and it is with 
of a fireside would have stifled us,. The common room the greatest reluctance that they can be tempted to 
usually cootaiDed a four-posted . bed, hung profusely migrate to districts w'hich, though more fertile, have 
with cotton drapery, and covered with a specimen of none of the ignitible commodity. But greatly as it 
feminine taste and industry — a patchwork quilt, the pas- contributes to the comfort of the poor Carolinian, its 
sion of American women. Not one of the dull unima- chief value consists in its producing the principal ex- 
glnative things of scraps, such as we manufacture in port of the state; from- it is extraefod the tar with 
England, but a complicated, thousand-tinted pattern, which North Carolina supidics so many latjids. The 
distinguishi^^by |he euphonious title of ‘wild-goose/ wood is cut into lengths of three or four feet, And split 
lurkey’s^tau, or the * piccaninnies I * The ceiling was small; an excavation is made in a clayey or hard soil. 


distingmshf^^by |he euphonious title of ‘wild-goose/ wood is cut into lengths of three or four feet, And split 
lurke^s^tl^, or the * piccaninnies I * The ceiling was small; an excayation is made in a clayey or hitfd soil, 
generally festooned with the dried quarters of peaches of a circular form, and descending gradually from the 
and apples, threaded on strings like beads, and with circumference to the centre: outside of this a pit is 

great hanks of yarn of the housewife*B spinning, dug, communicating with it by means of a drain; the 

Close at hand stood the busy wheel, saddles lor both wood is piled in until it has assumed a regular sugar- 
sexes occupied a corher, and rifles were always some- loaf shape; it is then covered with turf, and ignited, 
^nere m sight. ^Gunning,* indeed, in the southern This is a ‘tar kiln.* As the wood chars, the pitcli, 
JJS*®* is /i sport in which all ages of • men-folk ’ delight, descends into tlie drain, and is thence conveyed to tlie i 

dangerous ’ ‘ tube * pit, from which it is baled into barrels. These, when 
g^as^l^a py dnldhood’s tender hand, and shudder when, filled, are worth about a dollar a-piece on the spot 

Returning from this strange scene, picturesque from 
; bloody aim. the busy stir of the dusky labourers amid the gloom 

wiv^es w© were told many wonderful of the pine forest, we stopped to bait our horses at a 

committed by the bears and planterVi who raised for the market little besides the 
and forest— even ‘ cattle- pea-nut, a fruit sullied by these ‘low-countiy ’ regions 
« horses), they to all Yankeedpm. the pluit is cailtivated in hills or 

carri^ None of these ridges, and resembles somewhat the garden pea; but the 
very well authenticated; and nut groars beneath the soil, and is picked by hand 

■ traditions Pf wolves, fro^ the roots. An acre will produce from thirty to 

f granted seventy bushels ; and we heard of idantets who raised 

■ phwsi .tw notp-book, The * cattle-beasts * upwards of a thousand bushels a yeai« 
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We could not be so near the celebrated swamp with- 
out going where one loves to fancy that still • 

* The lovoi' and maid bo true, 

Are seen in the hour of midnight damp 
. To cross the lake hy a flre-fly^axnp, 

And paddle their white canoe ! 

and one bright day w'e rOwed along the narrow fbeding- 
6troain,'of about six miles in length, which leads from the 
central basin. The tall dark cypresses met high above 
us, and the juniper bushes brushed us as we passed; 
but no venomous reptile fell from the boughs into our 
boat, no ‘she-wolf stirred in the brake* to the mono- 
tonous chants of the ‘ gangs * of negroes chopping 
shingles in the clearings: we floated smoothly along 
without adventure, and soon found ourselves on the 
bosom of the lake. Emerging from the confined and 
gloomy avenue on to the broad expanse of pellucid 
-waters seems at first almost like enchantment; and 
some who have made the trip describe the contrast as 
being equal to * fairy laud.* But soon the feeling creeps 
over you that this is not a spot which the airy elves 
would choose for their revels : it is not one of nature’s 
playgrounds. This sheet of water, wliich lies about the 
centre of the swamp, is seven miles long and five wide t 
the shores are precipitous, and in some places the depth 
fifteen feet Thus when the water sinks, no sloping 
[ bank appears ; nothing but the wall of dark-coloured 
peat, which all around throws forth vegetation 

« direful deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 

Fit to adorn the dead, and deck the dreary tomb.’ 

It was a strangely solemn scene, and oiir spirits fell 
lower and lower as we surveyed it; even the sunny eky 
failed to cheer, and wo smiled not once until we found 
ourselves again on the sandy road, and saw our portly 
coachman, * Bollo,’ waiting to drive us home to dinner. 


THE J)UC 3)E TOUR LA ROCHE. 

‘ I wrrj. pay your account to-morrow : I have no time 
to look it over to-day, for I must go in search of lodgings 
for my atint, wlio may arrive to-raorrow, or to-day — 
indeed at any hour,* sfud I to my tinman, who was 
bowing over a long bill he had just presented. 

‘If madame votre tante likes calm and solitude, I 
can tell you of a charming appartement.* 

‘ Where ? * 

‘ Behind my nwgasin, belonging to my landlord, Mon- 
sieur Ilippolyte.* 

‘ But you live in tluj grande rue, in the midst of 
noise and bustle. My aimt is aged, and an invalid, and 
requires quiet, seclusion, and a garden if possible.* 

* Tlien,* answered bonest La Brochette with a flourish, 

‘ the apartment I destine for the respected and suflbring 
relative of madame will exactly suit : permit me only 
to have the honour of showing it to you.* 

‘ Je le veux bien, mon ami ; but I fear your ideas of 
solitude and mine are not quite alike.* Accordingly I 
set out, M. la Brochette following, and talking all the 
time. 

‘ The baker, tlie fruiterer, and the humble individual 
who luis the honour of addressing madame, occupy 
the premises facing the street ; the house of Monsieur 
Hippolyte is behind. This arch Ic^s to liis own private 
door. , The bakehouse is, you see, on one side of the 
court, the stable and the porter’s lodge dividing it 
from the coiirt behind my habitattoa, where there is a 
separate entrance to the lod^g in question, close to 
my back shop, where I work at the rou^ parts of 
ray tra^le—tink, tink—dink, cUnkl There you may 
hear me singing and pursuing my honest industry from 
six in the morning till dusk.’ 


The appearance of the courts was not inviting. Carts 
and bakers* barrows stood on one side, old pots and 
pans on the other. The doors were dirty, the windows 
dusty : the whole had a neglected axipearauce ; and but 
for the fear of disobliging the poor man, who seeraetl so 
anxious to serve me, and who, in tlie Parisian wilderness, 
claimed mo as a cothpatrioU, because I hjid lived eight 
years in Nonnandy, where he was born, I should have 
turned away without attempting a nearer investigation 
of what was the most wretched-looking place I »had ever 
behehl. 

‘ Here we are,* cried hq, advancing to the door : * here 
we are— pan, i)an, pan ! Madame Butteriui will shortly • 
appear. Ah, m.-idanu!,* as the dame in question — as 
broad iis she was long, wliich, however, was very short 
— opened the door, ‘here I xwesent to you Meostria 
Smeeth, a membor of one of the greatest fiimilies in 
England, who wishes (induced by my representations) 
to view your charming apparfernt^l : it is to let, I 
think?* 

♦ Oui, monsieur. Entre/., madame.* 

I found myself in a small entrance-hall, wliich led to 
a smaller kitchen, containing a fourmauy a sink, and 
just room to turn round in. 

‘ It is not in order, and the window, which looks to 
the court, is dirty; but soycz tranquille; it shall he 
fitted up superbly,’ observed madame. She tlien opened 
a door, and we entered a neat, small, light iwom, look- 
ing out on an extensive and very xiretty garden, with 
a charming alley of lime-trees, and a magnificent show 
of both fruit and fiowers. Tins pleased me very much ; 
a bedroom, (jontaining every Ercirch r(?quisite for com- 
fort, on the riglit, mid a spacious on tiio left, both 
looking on the garden, and all, of iening from each other, 
channed mo still more. The smiling landlady and 
grinning tinman, who eagerly watched my tjoniite- 
nance, reading thertj that I was satisfied, exultingly 
displayal its attractions ; and lifter a few necessary pre- 
liminaries were adjusted — mon compatriot assisting me 
by remarking that, few w'ould cJiooso to bury themselves 
so far from the world— we came to terms ; and parted, 
slie to air and prepare, and I to hasten to meet my 
aunt at Paris, where I cxjjected to find her arrived. 

She was, like myself, slioeked at the first aspect, 
although pleased with tlie rooms wlien she reached 
them, and perfectly delighted w ith the garden. Kext 
to lier salon was the bedroom and bookroora of Ma- 
dame Butteriui, the widow of an Italian music-teacher; 
and in the storey above tlie abode of M. Hippolyte 
himself, an old bachelor, w^ho owned thc^whole of the 
premises aforesaid. The rooms on the ground -floor 
were consacrc's, madame said, to bulbous roots, a bil- 
liard-table, plants, and garden tools, 

‘ Oh what a fine noble-looking old man I* cri^ my 
aunt, Mrs Latewood, gazing out of the window. , 

‘ Mais oui,’ replied Madame Butterini; ‘but he is not 
noble. He was a baker, and has retireil from business, 
selling it to Chaudeau, who has, la 

Brochette and Madame Jeannot, the fruiti^rc, all the 
part to the street and in the courts. He is almost as 
eccentric as an EngUshiuan: seldbfo goes out of his 
garden, hates talking, and roads, reads, reads, when 
the weather is bad— just the time one likes best to 
talk.* 

* Are you his daughter V 

^ Ei done, madame 1’ answered the little fat tub oil^ a 
woman, looking, bowovop, ddighted. ‘ Monsieur is a 
baclielor-^I am bis housekeeper, and the widow of the ; 
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i Vicomte Biittorhii/ ansirered she .with a flood of tears. 

‘ Lc pauvre clier homme : he was forty-one years older 
than myself, and so helpless and cross with ago and 
iiiflrmity, that I miss him every hdtir of the day ; but 
Monsieur Ilippolyte, though he gives no trouble, and is 
I good, one never hears and seldom sees him, which is 
I very wearisome/ 

I * How many BcrVants have you ? I must look out 
j for one ; but in the meanwhile will pay for any extra 
i trouble I may give yours.’ 

I ‘ I have none, nor has Monsieur Hippolyte. 1 ein- 
I ploy the femme du concierge to do what is requisite for 
\ us both. I act as cook myself ; and all coarse work is 
; done by Marie,* 

I * ilien what am / to do?’ 

i * Oh, she can easily manage your ailiiira also and cook 
I for you ; her pot-au-feu is excellent, tender, and ■well- 
tasted ; put down at ten, ready at six. You never hear 
Marie’s pot-au-feUt. going biibble-bubble-bubble ! No; 
hers simmers slowly, tic — tic — tic 1 I taught her ! 
La Basette wdl knows how to make her pot-aii-fcu 
good.’ 

‘ La Basette ! What an odd name !’ 

I * Called so in France because she is a short woman 
— very different from a little w'oman/ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said my anni, not knowing what other answer 
to make. 

‘ Look«at my head, my hands, ray feet— all in propor- 
tion ; 1 sit as low as I stand. Were 1 not fat, I should 
be very slender. The Basettes, on the other hand, have 
long bodies, and short limbs, and jump down* from their 
scats when they rise. 1 never hoard any monsieur 
admire a Basette; but pour les jietites femmes! I 
can speak; but will not. No— no! modesty enhances 
merit/ 

‘ I can easily believe,’ said my aunt laughing, ‘ that 
you have had iMlmircrs in your day/ 

* I cannot deny it, madame. Why should I? Yes ! 
and have them yet— so say the messieurs.’ 

My aunt, not IjOing able easily to believe thisf was 
sjlent, and then pursuing the original subject — ‘ I live 
very simply, and have no doubt, if she has only tlie 
i time, Marie will have the talent to please me/ 

! * Oh, be easy ; she has both time and talent pour 

la cuisine: makes a capital roux; will whip you up a 
souiJl^e very soon; and can even arrange un rosbif de 
mouton!* 

*. Well,’ pursued Mrs Latewood, beginning to weary 
of the amusenmnt afforded her by her loquacious lanci- 
Jady, ‘ let her try for one week at.anyrate/ 

Marie, wli!), notwrithstanding the contempt with wliich 
I ^Sludamc Buttcrini treated her x>ersonal charms, had 
: captivated a lame old soldier blind of an* eye, was clean, 

I active, clever, and good-tempered, and did very well; 
for my aunt was regular in her habits, plain in her diet, | 
and gave little to dp. She thought the vicomtesse very : 
vulgar, and better fitted for the position she occupied 
tlian that to which she laid claim; but she appeared 
extremely obliging and good-natur^ ; and w^hen her 
black, bright, beautiful iioir was arranged at noon by 
the hairdresser, and the tight-fitting gown put on at 
the samp time, that she might sit down with M. Hip- 
polyte to cat the brcukfiwt she had assisted to cook, she 
absolutely looked like the daughter of the fkt bundle of 
soiled Imch, with her hair about her cars, who had 
i been with MarlO rmpaginff about the house front soon ' 
I after six te tW she commenced her rdkaa 

I vicomtesse, temverting^^^^ and lamenting 

i tears ^hc^9 with ' tears, for a Frenchwoman 
]|^s th^ at twteandj undvmoi^iovet, understand the 



art of letting them foil gracefully, so as lo enhance | 
rather i>than detract from her charms— the death of j 
‘ mon marl, le pauvro cher homme, who was so cross 
and troublesome, be kept her from ever fbeliiig dull.* 

If M. Hippolyte looked like a gimtleman in ins 
garden costume, he resembled something more than ‘ a 
squire of high degroo ’ when dresseil in liis Sunday’s 
clothes. Many a prince looked less princc-liki', ami 
yet he was but a retired tratlesnmn. He went to early 
mass ; and on his return back to his l)elovcd garden, 
to walk or work. I Inui meant to be condescending, 
and to speak ; but when he bowed proudly, anrl passed 
on, I felt I dared not take the liberty to say one 
word. By seeing us day after day, however, reading or 
walking in the garden like himself, lie became appri- 
voisc', as it were, and several times approached us, and 
displayed a fine flower, entering into the history of its 
culture; and in time, 'though hy very slow degrees, we 
became very groat friends ; and he did not, wo observed, 
treat us in the cold, proud, silent, and reserved manner 
which was so apparent in his communications with all 
others who spoke with him. He never by any chance 
mentioned his past history, even in regard to his trade ; 
his conversation turned chiefly upon present politics, 
new discoveries, or the literature of the day. He asked 
questions about England and Englisli habits ; but 
whenever we M^ent back at fill, or touched on the first 
French Involution, he became silent, and soon aftci“, on 
some pretence, retired. Madame la Vicomtesse, with 
her coroneted spoons, forks, and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
could not hell) showing tluit she felt the baker her 
superior; ami lie as evidently, allhongh lie always 
addressed her kindly, looked upon her merely as a 
good-natured sort of vulgar person, useful to himself. 

‘ Does Monsieur TIi]>polytc over see coinjiany ? ’ 
.asked 1 : ‘ has lie no friends— no relatives ?’ 

‘Alais oui; lie gives two dinners every year; but he j 
has no relations, 1 lielieve, and is intiniatc with no one j 
— so eccentric, always is too busy to see ‘any one wlio ' 
calls, but has diarrning manners when in society. I j 
sit at his table, and then, instead of Jaquclino, In? | 
addresses me with the profound respect propt‘r to my j 
raiik, as Madame la Vicomtesse Butterini ; so I have j 
nothing to complain of.’ 1. 

‘ And who are those be usually entertains ? ’ 

* Chiefly tradespeoplR, the descendants of the baker 
with whom he stinlicd liis trade. He has a benn- 
tiful salon, as you have seen, to wliich our usual 
dining-room serves as anteroom ; and we take down 
the bed, and dine in his bedroom upon these occasions ; 
except, indeed, when there arc no lodgers ; then we are 
more magnificent, and dine in madume’s sittiiig-rootn.’ 

‘Pray,* answered my aunt, ‘the next time thm* is 
an eutcTtainment, use it still.’ 

‘ Monsieur Ilippolyte is so polite, he would not hear 
of sucli an arningement.’ 

‘You can manage it very easily,, by persuading him 
to stay ill the garden till the last minute, and then 
dress in your room. When dinner is announced, it 
will be too late, you know, for any objections.* 

Some time after this conversation, Madame Butteriiu 
announced witli great solemnity that ‘ Monsieur Hip- 
polyte allait rccevoir le six,’ and this was an excuse for 
everytlikig lieing mistimed, everylxxly dirty, and cv(wy- 
thmg in confusion for a week previous. M. Hiiipolyte, 
however, was quite unconcerned ; he lived in liis garden 
and greenhouse ; but Madame Butterini bustled about 
for ^imty, and had d^^smakers and imlliners by the 
dozen settling the important affair of her toilet. One 
morning, while aittteg with Mrs Latewood, wc were 
alarmed by a tremendous uproar, and I thought it 
was to turn out an everlasting quaml with Marie 
and her little dog Bellebol— a hamttcy like hcrself^^'what 
would be called a turnspit in England, whose barks 
' wete loud and coiistant. 

It was only that the lady was disdoutented witli the 
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^y^fy licr ^^)\vn fitted, and fearetl it could not be remedied. 
She scr(?aiTied, and W'opt, and literally dan<^ with 
imasion, and made herself so bilious by the outbreak, 
that the party had to be put bff four days. I was 
curious to see the toilet that had occasioned so much 
noise and {ifrief, suffering and incdnveuience ; but the 
umt-enscmblc w'as very simple — a rich, purple silk mode 
luijirly up to the throat, loose pblorine and cuffs, cameo 
hrooel\, bracelets, and comb ; gloves, shoes, stockings, 
and pocket-handkercliief, new and handsome : that was 
all — ^proving completely the tmth of what Erencli ladies 
are (sonstantly repeating, ‘ Jja siraplicite est diarmante, 
et il n’y a Hen de si diffieiky TJie lady, when dressed, 
and, as she allowed, * coiitente de inoi-meine, ’ observed 
that the dinner must now bo thought of, and the four- 
neau prepared for reheating. As she spoke, a rattling 
in the court was heanl, and upon looking out, I jier- 
eeived three small covered carts escortc'd by three 
wdnte-cappcd cooks, eutdi cook cnsscrole in hand. These 
contained the whole dinner, wines, and everything else 
required ; all was exquisitely dressed, soon heated 
ugjiin, and served up hot and hot — a hired waiter, 
Marie, and her husband, assisting in admmistering to 
the wants of the guests, whom we heard very merry 
and happy. Aft(;r dinner they retired to tl\e garden, 
where, iind(>r the lime-trees, they found an elegant 
dessert, served up with ciifd and chasse and all re- 
quisites; while chess-tubles, backgammon-table, trou- 
.madiiine tables, and various games, swings, &c. were 
placed hero and there, luid everywhere, that all might 
amuse themselves aeloii leurs fantasies — M. Tlippolyte 
})Owiug, and talking, and going from one to another, 
]i k(‘ a king in "the presence-chamber. 

The men looked like what they 'W'crc, and their over- 
done manners betrayed their origin : the women w^ere 
hcttisr, so far as looks went: but wc*ll, aud simply, 
and fasluonably attircM.1 as they certainly were from 
their luiir to their shoe-tie, they wore their clothes as 
if to hi; dressed was not an every-day affair —in short, 
tlioy were lu’ctty women, and, upon the whole, good 
actresses, but not ladles. 

Next day was one of confusion and importance; 
things had to he put in their accustomed places. The 
baker sent the vieoiutcsso out to pay his bills, and 
returned to the gar<len, where I saw him W'orking aw'ay 
as placidly as usual when I called at my aunt’s on my. 
v'ay to Paris, wliero I >vas to accompany my sister to 
a ball at the Embassy, and remain all night. 

Upon my return lioine I found a note from Mrs 
I..atcwood, bogging to see me immediately, and I 
accordingly hurried off to her house. ‘ Ah,’ cried she 
as soon as she saw me, ‘ iwor Monsieur Hippoly te 
has broken his leg ! No one was at home : Madame 
Butterini had gone to her cousin’s at Neuilly, and 
Marie ^vas out somewhere. I was writing at this table, 
and thought I heard a groaning, but paid no particular 
attention to it, imagining it was a noise caused by 
some macbinc : at lust I got up to look out of the 
window, and there saw poor Monsieur llippolyte lying 
upon the ground, as if dciul. I went for La Brochette 
and Marie : w'c conveyed him to bed, sent for the surgeon, 
who set tlK^ leg, and gave liitn a composing draught ; 
but 1 fear, from what Doctor Laudoy says, it will be 
along time before be recovers the use of it.* It w'as 
indeed sad news. Poor, peaceable, kind old man, who 
lived in his garden. Wliat a privation for liim in every 
way! 

Nothing could equal poor Madame Butterini’s self- 
reprolichei and sorrow tbr being absent ; she nursed 
him most assiduously, and soon all ihyer and danger 
w'ero past ; but he was ord^ed to xtemain upon his back 
without moving, and very tiresomf! it must have been ; 
but bis patience wiis inexhaustible— his cheerful resig- 
nation worthy 6f a martyr. He read a great deal, and 
occasionally permitted an. acquaintance to sit and talk 
lialf an hour by Ids bedside. Mrs Latewood often went ; 


but she spoke French with too much difficulty to amuse 
either the sufierer or herstelf as much as each wished. 

* I am going for one of le^t bonnes smurs to Sit with 
Monsieur Hippolyte in my absence,’ said Madame But- 
terini one morning; ‘for T mu.st go to Paris to-day, and 
cannot bo back under three hours. Le i)auvre clier 
homme does not want much ; but he must have his tisane 
and his soup; and so some one must bo beside him.* By 
a sudden impulse I offered my services, -whieli the old 
man accepted, l(K)king at llie same time very much 
pleased. So behold me seated by the bedside of the quon- 
dam baker, warming his soup, sweetening hia tisane, 
and feeling ratlier Imnoured than disgnieed by being 
permitted to do so. I can scarcely tell liow the conver- 
sation 11 to it ; but it did load very naturally to M. 
Hippolyto’s telling me bis liistory, * which,’ said he, 

‘ never liave I spoken of to any one iK'fore ; but it 
seems as if it would take a load off my mind to relate 
it to *0110 who (;an fetd for, and, 1 think, underfitand 
me : — 

‘ My mime is Palamedc cle ’Pour la Roche. I was tlio 
third son of the Due de Tour la I!bt^ho, who, with his 
wife, eldest son, and daiigliter, ptrislicd in the Revolu- 
tion ill ’03. The earliest thing 1 remember was living 
in the Hotel Tour la Roche in great luxury and splen- 
dour — “ the curled darling” of my beautiful mother, 
mid the spoiled pet and plaything of all the house and 
all the company who came to it. My youth took no 
heed of passing events; but one evening our hotel was 
attacked, and from that day to this 1 saw no more of 
my father and brothers — ^^but my motlier ^md sister 
continued to live as Ixdbro, only they were now con- 
tinually w(‘eping, clasping me to their bo-souis in pas- 
sionate foudiioSB, and never going out of the great 
gates. Everything was cliauged : we had no longer 
any servants except an old woman, bee daughter, and 
a lame son, with whom I pbiyed in the gartlen, undis- 
turbed by the (rries which reached us there, Ixicaiiso I 
nttacliwl no ideas that I can remomher to tliem, and I 
was told not to be friglitenocl, for it was only wicked, 
drunken peoido shoutipg. When I inquired after iny 
papa, and Houri, and Philippe — tht:y were called unex- 
pectedly to England, and W'ould be back again one of 
these days, was the answer, which contented me. 
Although full eleven years old, my mind had been 
kept so much under, and I had lived so entirely in the 
peidumed atmosphere of tlie drawing-room— wdierti, 
being little of my age, people forgot it, and irnulo a 
plaything of me — that many a boy of seven or eight 
knew more of the world than I did. 

‘One night, after being some time in bed, I w'as 
awakeniid by a terrible noise in the liouse, and loud 
voices, aud lights glancing in tlu^ I'ourt. I felt gi’eatly 
frightened, but did not dare to move; iii a little 
time it censed entirely, and, eblldlike, I again sunk 
to slumber. I lay awake long next moiying. I re- 
member singing to myself, and w'ondering "why old 
Marotte did not, as usual, come to dress me; so at 
last I got up, and went into my mother’s room. Every- 
thing there was in ilisorder, and neither niother, sister, 
nor servant to be seen. I cried bitU‘rly, ahd ran 
from room to room, searching in every comer in 
vain. All was silent. My passionate cries of “ Maman ! 
Maman I Louise ! Louiae ! ” remained unanswered ; and 
the doors were fastened or locked,: but the one 

which led out of , a small chamber into the garden, that 
hail probably been overlooked. At last they opened, 
and such a rabble came pouring in, tbatl wiM mghteiied 
to deatfi, and could scarcely make eff uiy trembling 
limbs to convey me to the garden, where I crept into 
a very thick bush, and remained happily unseen. There 
I sat, I suppose, for hours i X lieard sounds of revelryi 
of quarrelling, and bieakingj atMi gun-flring; saw fur- 
niture thrown out of the windows— furniture I khw! ] 
so well I and people yvith bloody hands and faces itatid- v 
ing at thera, I think I must have fiunttni^ ^ W 
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arecovered my s<?nses, however, it Wft3 getting quite 
dusk ; fio, wlien tlie coast vKis pretty clear, X stole out 
into tlie street, and wandering away towards tlie Chiunpa 
Elysecs, lay down under a tree, and slept— forgetting 
grief, terror, hunger, and cold, hi the dreamless sleep of 
innocent childhood— the last I was ever to know— for 
the scenes that I witnessed the day following **my 
parly bloom of lictirt destroyed.” When I stood up, 
and saw where I was, and the events of the precede 
ing evening crowded to my confused mind, a sort of 
madness, 1 suppose, seized me ; I thought 1 was in my 
little gilded in my own alcove at home, and was 

dreaming a frightfhl dream, not uncommon to cliildren 
who have been indulgihg in pastry or rich dishes. I 
therefore quietly turned my steps towards the hotel, 
expecting there to find things as usual. I can sciarcoly 
tell what images passed through iny brain, but tlie full 
horror of my helpless situation did not break upon me 
until I found myself before the well-known porte cochere, 
which was shut. 'I'hen I knew it was no dream, and 
that all was real and from that hour to this I have 
never entered my father’s house — never seen him, my 
brothers, my sister : my mother I saw once more — on 
tlie scaffold!* 

Here the jioor old man, whoso voice htul falt<?red two 
or three times, stoppt^d and sobbed audibly. 

‘Pray,’ said I, ‘ do not go on, my dear Monsieur de 
Tour la RtK’lie.* 

‘ Do not call me by tliat dear name ; I camiot bear 
it. No ; I called myself Ilippolyto after one of our 
footmen :*I could not bear to hear the name my darling 
mother addressed me by profaned by the lips that sur- 
rounded me afU^rwards. But to proceed’ 

* Oh no *, pray spare yourself.’ 

* Ou the contrary, it is a relief to my long-i)ent-up 
grief: — had for some time lived in the streets, 
subsisting upon chance; and X was standing on a 
heap of nibbish, just where the comer -house on the 
left-hand side of the liue Boyalo now stands, looking 
at the guillotine doing its dreadful work. A man, a 

' woman, mounted, and . their Jicads fell j two oilier 

women, coarsely attired, stood waiting ; one turned 

Oh God 1 it was my mother 1 — my gentle, timid, kind, 
darling mother! Timid and gentle no longer, she 
looked calm and cold, moved resolutely, looking for 
. one moment up to Heaven, and said words I would now 
give my life-blood to hear. My blood crurdled, my heart 
stopped, as I heaid the rattle and clap of the descend- 
ing guUlotiiie. ‘^Manianl mamanl” 1 slmekerl. It 
was over ! “ Encore une autrii I ” shouted a fierce man 
beside me. “Maman! maman!” “Wring the neck 
of that little aristocrat ! ” cried the moh, Tlie man 
advanced, as 1 lioped to kill me at once, but he only 
grasped me fast, saying, “ No, I shall take him home, 

► pour le tuer k mon aise.” l>eath I wished for ; but 
torture I— — t I fainted ; and when 1 came to myself, 

1 was in aii unfrequented street, still tightly held by 
the man. “ Don’t be afraid, my child — 1 shan’t hurt 
you ; but never, as you value your life, whisper your 
name ; if yeu do— liere he swore a terrific oath — will 
kill you crutlhj. Now come with me. You shall sleep 
with mon petit Pierre : call yourself Acliille, Hercule, 
Hippolyfo— what you please, if not your own name.” 
Hippolyte, then, and Ilippolyto I bawe been ever since 
— Jean IXippolyte when I signed ray* name. The 
hOttfe he carried me to was wretched dark, and dirty; 

given coarse^ blit plentiM ; mid here X 
moody, and nearly zhad» for snorei than a 
wandering through the streets idle and in rags, 
asking, unless forced, lest X should inad- 
At last this man, whose 
name ^ told me he had obtained 

Piespre and me in; a boulaugeiie. 
We more decently, and sent 

parts of 'the noighbour- 
t^ous little ways at first, 

... . .. ■■ 

sweeping out the shop, ovens, &c. but by degrees we 
made p^groes. As I could both read and write, which 
Pierre could not do, and he was also naturally a slow 
indolent boy, 1 was preferred before him; but he was 
not ill-natm^, and boro mo no malice. I grew up 
healtliy enough, aifd tall ; got forward at my trade, 
and soon made money. I served also seven years under 
the Emperor, and brought away, besides my laurels, 
two trifling wounds. Upon my return, still keeping 
my secret, which, however, there was now no longer 
danger in discovering, I conunenced a search for my 
elder brother Philipiie, of whose death I have never 
heard ; but without suceess ; although I ascertained 
that my father and Ilenri had been guillotined, and 
that my poor sister had been massacred in the streets. 

X reCommeuoed my former business, and worked early 
and late to make enough to enable me to live in peace 
and seclusion, waiting anxiously, but I lio})e patiently, 
until lie who in liis wisdom has thought fit to afilict 
me, shall take me to those realms where all tears shall 
be wiped from our eyes. I builti tliis house back from 
those whicli line the street : passages and kitchens look 
into the courts; but I never go near tliose parts 
except at an early hour to mass. I live in my garden, 
and with my books. Monsieur Butterini — who never 
assumed tlie title bis wife is so proud of, although he 
had an undoubted right to bear it, poor man — married 
the daughter of the person at whose house he lodged 
before taking up his abode in mine, as a matter oC 
economy, for she saved him a seamstress, a nurse, and 
a servant. She is vain, weak, and vulgar, as you 
see, but has ever been correct in her conduct, atten- 
tive to him while he lived, as she now is to me, 
in return for my allowing her to retain two of the 
rooms she before occupied, money enough to dress ujioii 
in the meantime, and a small annuity when I die. The 
people whom I occasionally entertain, and to whom I 
sJioli leave the little wealth I ixwsess, are the families 
of Jean Lcroux’s children and those cj" my first master^; 
but I teel still, as I have ever felt, that I am of noble 
birth. Wlieu my will is read, all will then know that a 

De Tour la Boclie has baked their bread, but not until 
then. It has been a great relief to my. mind to tell all 
this to you, nnidaxue if Philippe or liis descen- 
dants should be in promise that 3 ^ou will seek 

them out, and speak ^pbem of me, and perhaps even 
yet some of my ow'c^jl()od wdll pray over my grave ! ’ 

I waa deeply impressed by tliis melanclioly liistory ; 
and ufU^rw^ards spent numy an hour with the old man 
in his gordxm, where he always welcomed me with a 
smile, and talked unreservedly, sometimes even cheer- 
fully. He recovered his fall entirely, and lived several 
years afterwards, but last winter died of bronchitis. 
Many know parts of tins story qow, and I see no 
reason why 1 should not relate the sad^tale as he hhn- 
self told it to me. Some worldly-wise people may ^ 

why he did not take his proper titl^ and move in h® * 
proper sphere, when ho could do so ; but I can very ‘ ; 
easily comprehend his feelings. His heart was almost 
broken ; ho took no pleasure in tliis world nor in the 
things of this world, except those by ^hich ho could 
‘ look up through naiture unto nature’s God.’ VVliat 
were the vanities of life to him ? Obtaining his 
estate and title— the first of which would have been 
difficult, ff not impossible— would only liave hindered 
his desire of leadiug the life of calm unpretending 
seclusion which pleased him best; and, besides this, 
he was impressed with ^e idea that l?hUip]^ who was 
the rightM Duo de Tm§ la Bodie> or his cmidren, were 
ttt existence somewhere.* He was in no want df money, 
having made by his own oxerilons more than enough 
for his moderate requirements : no, ndr of the world’s 
respect. All respect^ him fm his integrity and charity ; 

‘.a H bsta aatlsSwaoi^ asoerfiaiao^ hs kuany 

ago at Tlotum 
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raw material and the manufactured goods of Man- 
chester are stored in 1608 wareliouses, many of which 
arc large maislyc buildings, with even some little at* 
tempt at omameut. Tlie town is lighted from four gas 
stations; it has ten public markets, and no fewer 
than 120 slaughter-houses. Paupers are lodged in 8 
workhouses, houseless wanderers in 1 night asylum, 
and the diseased in 9 hospitals and infimiaries. 
Tliere are 6 of those new and useful estahUahments 
— baths and washhouses, 7 railway stations, 12 banks, 
102 pljices of worship (the same as the nuniljcr 
of cotton -mills), and 173 breweries and distillcric?s. 
The number of private and public schools is returned 
as 306 ; but many schools are included in the numbov 
of dwelling-houses, A;c. so that they are really more* 
three tables full of ‘facts and figures,’ that illustrate numerous. The rapidity mth which all these buildings 
in a^ remarkable way the social and moral economy of arc^ increasing may bo judged of from tlie fac^t, that 
that greatest of all manufacturing towns. No labour during 1S4S) there werc 3 erected l)G2 new dwelling- 
seems to be spared in order to make tliuse returns as houses, 121 new shops, 5 new warehouses, 3 new cotton- 
<completG as it is possible for statistics to be, and the mills, 2 breweries, a church and a school, together with 
greater part embrace comparisons extending back over other ediflees— making a total of J133 new buildiugs 
several of the immediately precxjding years. The erected in one year. liiiildcr.s are never idle in Man- 
volume (for volume it is) for 1849 was hiid before the Chester ; for in addition to the above, there were in 
Watch Committee on 6tli June of this yooi*, and has processof emifww on 31st I3eceniberl840, 209 dwelling- 
sinco been printed; and from it we propose to select houses and several other edifices— making a total of 247. 
and arrange some facts which cannot fail to be both Many of the shops and dwelling-houses are of course 
interesting and instructive. , erected on spftulation ; but they do not seem to stand 

The municipal borough of Manchester contains no long before obtaining tenants — for of the 962 dwelling- 
fewer than seven to^vnships, that, before the days of the | houses and 124 shops erected and completed in 1849, 
steam-engine and tall chimneys, were scpjvrated fVom 690 of the former, arid 89 of the latter, were in use at 
each other by green fields, hut whic.h have since thrown the end of the year. All the other buildingt being for 
out so many tentacuia in the shape of long streets to the most part erected to order, were in use except two 
embrace each other, that all have grown into one great —one hdug a workshop, and tlie other classed under the 
mass of human habitations, with no lines of demarca- hetul ‘ misc'ellaneous.' A clearer idea of the great pro- 
tion save painted boards put up at the corner or in the grt'ss iliat Maiiclicstcr is now making may perhaps be 
iniddlo of a stteet. ’fhe neighbouring borough of Sal- obtained from the iiuivcaae in the annual value of pro- 
ford, thougli divideci from Mancliester by a river only jicrty during the last few years, Tlie anniml value in 
about a third pf the width of the Tbmnes at London 1841 waKS estimated at L.84!, 064; in 1846 at L.l, 061, 273; 
Bridge, still maintains an independent character, and and in 1849 at L.l, 156,373: In the ‘ rictorial History 
to it of course the statistics of Captain Willis have no of Lancashire,’ it is statc?d tliat in Cliorlton, one of the 
reference. I’hose seven townships to which we have townships forming tin? borough of Mancliester, an old 
referred contain ati area of 4260 statute aeres, the pro- liall and the estate lul^joining it were sold in 1644 for 
portion of this occupied by Mancliester proper being L.300, mid at the close of the last century tlie same 
about one-third. On 31st December 1 849 there stood property was resold for L.60, 000. Its value must now 
on this area 56,907 buildings, of which about four-fifths Ik; iinmcnscly increased. 

were used exclusively as dwelling-houses. The iirac- The population that cat, drink, work, and sleep on 
tioe of separating the shop from the house doess not these four thousand and odd acres was on 3Ist Decem- 
seem to find niuch favour in Manchester, for it is her 1849, .802,182 ; in 1841 it was 235,507. Of this 
stated that while 5376 shops wwe used also as dwell- population 278,875 reside indwelling-houses, and 20,399 
ing-houses, only 751 shops were not so used. Tlie in ccJkirs — the renuiLiiiiig 2908 being found in the fol- 
mimbcr of mUls is of course very considerable. Of lowing public establishments: workhouses 1900, lioa- 
cotton-inills there are 102, silk 6, worsted 3, and small- pitals 220, caVtilry barracks 374, charity schools 190, 
ware 18. As the printing of calico requires a much niglit asylum 90, penitentiary 62, police station 27, 
greater supply of water than can lie (jonveniontly pro- model lodging-houses 30, and servants’ liome 15. . The 
cured in Mimchcster, we find that of iirint-worka th(!re jiopiilatiou residing iii collars luis diminished one- tenth 
are only 7. There are 35 dye-works, 15 hat iiianufac- during the last five years. Another cuaious feature 
tones, 49 establishments for the construction of ma- appears in one of the tables : in proportion as the imm- 
chinery, 38 foundries, 4 lejid and 3 paper works, 23 bers contained in the public buildings, workhouses, &c. 
saw and 11 coni mills, and 752 mis(;ellaiieous work- increase, so do the numbers of uninhabited dwelling- 
shops in various trailes and manufactures. The graatcr houses increase. In 1848, for example, 8473 dwelling- 
part of these twtabUshments use steam-power. In the houses were uninhabited, and in 1849 the mijnW was 
return now before ms, the extent of that power, or the 2498 ; hut in the fonner ytMir the public, buildings 
number of persons employed, is not stated, but in the contained 3775, aijd in tlie latter 2908 persons, 
report for 1848 such particulars ore given, applicable The police force which has to watch so much pro- 
to December in that year. Erom it we learn that the perty and so nmiy lives, numbers 463, of whom 22 are 
steam-power employed in 251 mills, dye-works, foun- supernumeraries— their cost to the. rat^ayers being 
dries, &c, was to the extent of 8994 horses, and the about L.25, 000 per annum. Of tiiis number, excluding 
number of workpeople 45,430 ; In 149 other establish- aupeniumeraries, 82 are IrisJi, 7 Boot^ and 7 Welsh— 
ments the .;e^am*power us^ was equal to 2052 horses ; the remainder being English. Two -thirds only are 
tims making the total power exerted every (hiy by the married. Their average height is 5 feet 9 inches, and 
niaehinery of Manchester driven by steam equd to their average age 31 y^s ; M 5 months. These are 
nearly 11,000 horses. In the cott »x, silk,^ ^nd woollen minute particulars; but the ^ before us contain 
mills the average horscrpower to each was 60, and tlie others more minute st^-^Uch as the periods of service 
average number of worl^feoplo engaged 2$2 ; while in of each rank, the prombtito and dismissals during the 
the feundries, machiue-Bhops, &c. where there is .more year, &c. T^e &^cted on the force during the ' 
of skilled labour, the proportions Were 11 and 85* The last seven ybara ainduhted to L,1131, and the towatde 


and his air and manner in themselves wore sufiloient 
to impress those who came in contact with him, even 
while they knew he was but a retired tradesman. I 
can understand it all perfectly. Some of thoso who 
chance to read this paper may possibly havo seen his 
tomb at P^re la Chaise : but they will not find the 
name of Tour la Boche, for that of course is fletitions. 

TOLICE STATISTICS OF MANCHESTER. 

Captain Eowaro WilHis, the chief constable of Man- 
chester, presents tp the Watch Committee under whom 
he acts a yearly document, containing ‘criminal and 
miscellaneous statistical' returns of the Mancliester 
police.* This document embodies no fewer than ninety- 
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and gratuities paid to them out of this sum amounted 
to L.840, and L.TOO in addition were taken to form n 
library and neu^s-room. Bad conduct is thus made to 
rewaril good deeds. There is, besides, n ‘relief or 
superannuation fund,’ to which the men subscribe, and 
which shows a good balance in hand of nearly L.2000. 

Let us now look at the crimes and ofTeuces of which 
the police have to take cognisance. The total number 
of persons taken into custody during 1849 was 3331 
males and 1853 females— being about 1600 Im Uian in 
1848, a year of considerable excitement among all 
classes, and during which 58 persons were apprehended 
in Manchester alone for sedition, conspiracy , and rioting. 
About ono'fourth of the offences arose from persons 
j getting drunk, and becoming either ‘ incapable * or 
j creating a breach of the peace. The facilities for get- 
ting drunk in Manchester are very numerous, as 
indeed they are in every large towm. We have already 
seen that then? are 'U more breweries and distilleries 
than places of worship, and from one of the tables we 
find that the nurnt^ of public and beer houses is 1 710, 
of which 96 have music as an attraction for customers. 
Of the persons apprehended for drunkenness, about 
half of the incapables, and a fourth of the disorder- 
lies, were discharged, the remainder btdng fined, but 
none cpininittcd for trial. But the disgi-acie and the 
fine were not all that followed tlie drun]ftime.ss. Dur- 
ing 1849, 775 robberies from tlie person were com- 
mitted, and 210 of the persons tlius robbed were drunk 
at the time. Of these roblK?rie.s, 70 were effected in 
public aiyl beer houses, and 522 in the streets. The 
value of the property stolen was L.2073, .and of tliat 
reeovered only 1^.488 — leaving a gain to the thieves of 
L.2185. Again, from the incapables L.393, 4.s. 5d. w ere 
taken by the x>ollce, and restorcHl to them when soln^r. 
The amount so taken and restorc<l luis been gradually 
decreasing ©very year: in 1843 it was L.2472, and in 
1845 it was L.1617. If iwople get so drunk as to be 
unable to take care of their money, they can have little 
reason to <;omplain if it shoulcl Ix^ stolen. In truth, the 
vices of the honest call into play tlie vices of the di.s- 
honost, and doubtless often make thieves by leading 
them into irresLstible temptation. 

If, on the other hand, we look at the robl>eric.s from 
shops, dwelling-houses, kc. wc shall find that many 
arise from the carelessness of the owners. The offences 
against property committed without violence were 
1349; and those committed with violence, by breaking 
into houses, &c. ■were only 129. Among the former 
were 85 cases of embezzlement, and 78 of larceny, by 
servants; but 16 of the former, and 32 of the latter, 
were discharged by the magistrates, and of those com- 
rnittod for trial 4 were acquitted. ’J'lie total number 
of felonies reported to the police was 4601 ; the amount 
or value stolen being L.85ll, of which L.2909 were re- 
covered ; so^luit not half of the offenders were detected, 
nor ))alf the money recovered. Of these felonies nearly 
i one half arose from premises being left insecure, or 
property unprotected. Thus in 734 cases, where L.568 
vrere stolen, the doors of the premises hail been left 
open, almost inviting thieves to walk in; 488 cases 
were of goods exposed for sale— as, for example, hanging ! 
at shop doors, within the grasp of every passer-by; 348 
w'cro of tools, glass, fittings, &c. tak(m from unoccupied 
or unfinished premises; 244 were of linen, &c. exposed 
tp diy and 177 were from carts, oarriagea, market- 
&c. The actual number of what may be 
premedUated robberies was com- 1 
paratitely But the temptations held out by the i 

publfc tP Tobbeis are greater than GTch these statements I 
would lead us for no less Ihan 8545 houses, | 

:^liopfi; property or lives, were found by I 

the p0Hce 'iw<^w and unsafe, from doors and ] 

widows bt‘hig; left unfastened, or fVom gas and fires I 
left id Jireraises where rib one resided. I 

1 %ain, 135 of the felonies were from the persons of | 


children allowed to go about without sufilciciit protec- 
tion. {This will not be surprising wdum it is stated 
that during lost year 4400 children were reported to 
the police as having been lost, in consequence of a 
iiroper watch not Ipiving been kept over them. They 
were all fimrid again, howevet — 2601 by the parents, and 
the remainder by the police. During the last seven 
years no fewer than 26,669 children have been so lost 
and found. People who never look below, and seldom 
even at, the surface of things, talk about the want of 
poetry in the present generation; but what a subject for 
a poem is here! The plain fact that’ looks so solid in 
Captain IViHis’s tables represents something more than 
figures : it represents thousands of anxious fathers and 
thou^nds of mothers, like Ilachel of old, ‘ weeping for 
their children,* and at last comforted hy the ai)pt?arance 
[of a blue-coated policeman— rough to evil doers, but 
' tender to lost infants — bringing homo the wcaried'and 
I tearful wanderers to their arras. On tiio other hand, 
wliat an indictment could be run up against tliat* 
abstraction to w^hich nobody will confes.s ho belongs — 
the public; containing eliarges of careles.sness and 
neglect which make robberies easy, and robbers iilen- 
tifid — for where many are tempted, some are sure to 
fall, and pure innocence is iierhaps more common in 
ibis world thim tried virtue I » 

Let us see what bearing age, education, position in 
life, and regular employment, have upon the crimes 
and offences of Manchester. Of the total number ap- 
prehended, 248 were under fifteen years of age: of 
these 375 could neither read nor WTite, and only two 
couhl read and write w'cll ; 19 werc^ under ten years of 
age, and 5 of them -u'ere tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to lx? imprisoned for jicriods varying from on© 
to six months. Their offences w'ere stealing from 
houses and from the person. 'Wliat other crimes could 
they commit ? Of those above fifteen years of age, 1432 | 
could neither read nor write, 1978 could do so very j 
imperfectly, 215 could rcail and wTite well, and only 4 I 
Imd hatl suiierior instruction. The offences of the last j 
of these were— assault on a iiolice constable, for wdiieh | 
the oflbnder was summarily cdnvicted ; two ■were cases I 
of 'Wilful damage ; and one of embezzlement ; but all i 
three w’ere discharged by tlie magistrates. TJiose who ! 
could ‘ read and write weH* supplied 19 of the 35 cases ! 
of embezzlement, and 4 of the 15 cases of forgery , 67 of | 
the drunk csascs, 42 of the common assaults, and 1 out | 
of 7 cases of manslaughter. Tlie classes who could i 
neither read nor -^vrite, or do so imperfectly, supplied 
all the cases (4) of murder, rajxj (2), bigamy (2), child- 
desertion (2), child - stealing (1), assaults by cutting 
and maiming (16), obstructing police constable.j (12), 
burglary (37), robberies by force (38), attempting to 
commit suicide (4), gambling (72), and illicit distilla- 
tion, &c. (31). Li these crimes (certainly the worst in 
the list) none of those who could read and w^ritc well, 
or had superior instruction, were implicated. Bough 
as such a test must always be of any person’s educa- ; 
tion, yet this statement is sufficient to prove that crime 
and ignorance, as a general rule, are as inseparable as 
the Siamese Twins. Again, almost every trade has a 
representative amongst the offenders. Those classed 
as factory hands, 671 in number, are chiefly charged 
with vagr^cy, larceny, assaults, and, in a less degree 
than others, with drunkenness. Mechanics (including 
smiths, joiners, masons, &c.) are chiefly charged with 
common assaults, with being drunk and disorderly, &c. ; 
shoemakers and tailors the ; ^Iressmakers and 
charwomen with wilM damage and Imweny i laboi^^ 

627 in number, with assaults, iarceny, being drunk, kc.,; 
sweeps and boatmen seem rather noted for burglar}^ ; 
clerks for embezzlement ; female servants for larceny ; 
knd liawkers for vagrancy, gambling, and drunkenness. 
The four cases of murder are charged against a labourer, 
a. smith, a dyer, and a the two of bigamy 

against labourers ; mid the seven of manslaughter 
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oji-rshawlfl, and flhoe^. aiid gowns, and coats, as 

, woU isfl linon. 

1 0 //^— Took a boat this morning, Arthur being here, 
and crossed over— a small party of us— to inspect the 
pamsh settlement at Serampore. These river-boats 
are very toply constructed: bamboo and cocoa-nut 
supply all tiie materials of the rude rigging. The sails 
are made of a cloth woven from the fibre-like rind of I 
the nut, and the cordage is twisted out of the same, 

I rudely enough, bift answering the purpose. We visited 
' the college here, on purpose to view an uncommon sort 
of st-aircase, tlie steps of which are of wrought-ii'on, 
and the banisters of brass, supported by pillars, but 
very dingy from neglect, we supposed : too dingy to 
Strike me as handsome. The building itself is fine, 
tliou^i the rooms are not good inside. The compound 
is very prettily laid out like a (sollego garden at Oxford. 
It was a private missionary establishment, and it once 
had many pupils ; bjjt all is at a stand-atill liow since 
the deaths of the founders. There is a i^rinting-press 
in it; and there was a library, and lecture-rooms, and 
class-rooms, long aisused. As far «s we can learn, 
there bus been little progress made .as yet in converting 
to Christianity, either Mussulmans or Hindoos. It is 
unwise to force these matters : the peopU^ are not yet 
ready for such improvement — not c.apable at present 
of comprehending the sublimity of doctrines which in 
no way appeal to the senses. Many of tlie jwoselytes, 
baptised yoimg, and systematicallj^ well taught, forgot 
all they have learned, and return to paganism onn^turii- 
ihg to thrfr own homes. Others lose jill idea of any re- 
ligion; laugh openly at their own superstitions, secretly 
at what they call ours. One of the jokes at a great 
Hindoo festival, quite lately, was carrying about, and 
then burning, the effigy of a Christian inissionary. Yet 
. those ()f the intelligent natives who arc not priests awi 
well aware of the good these devoted men awHunplish 
by spreading the light of education among poor ignorant 
beings. Would it not be lx^ttcr for this generation to 
be ct)ntent witli this first great step— give gofxi milk 
first, as a pr(?paration for the strong moat t<» follow,^ 
Siiiee they ai’c not able for the best food now? Intellect' 
must be cultivated to a certain degree befbm it can 
comprehend tlic siniplest reasoning, to a higli degree 
before it wm products the courage mx'essary to make a 
true convert : those easily made okj as easily unmade. 
Also habits must be altered, tastes must l>e elevated, 
before a chariK-ter sunk in selfish sensuality can bo 
sufficiently purified to feel the holiness of the Gospel. 
And, after all, what will precept do witliout example? 
The good missionaries must.be able to iK)int to the 
fruits of tlveir doctrines, os shown in the lives and the 
characters of tlieir own people, before they will succeed 
in eradicating the prejudices .and changing the customs 
of ah ancient faitli. 

16M.— WJiQse birthday is this? How do these 
stages in the march of time appear to mark its pro- 
gress, recalling feelings, thoughts, actions of many 
a long past hourly At tliis distance these fete-days 
make a melancholy impression, for it is retjollection 
only which, fills them ; and so, for fear of weakening 
wlmt it should be our aim to strengthen, I will walk 
these siulder sensations off by the river-side, where it 
is very pleasant now in the intervals of the showers to 
" wander, thankful that wo are all well, though parted. 

It is fortunate for me tliat the slighter rains of this 
season^ of my taking the constant exorcise on 
foot nfH^seary for my health now that 1 have lost inr 
pohyi It ivas only a loan, and jt has been reclaimed. 
Tl^'iS-O^ watery 

: Whths^ os the pelts of rain cotno on so suddenly, it is 
besi to and so within reach of 

shelter*, ,th air in a carriage, wliich can bo 

closed in big , drops whicdi sometimes 

firit ^ b^ that would soon wet through 


SOtA.—Nothirig would suit Cary but to go to Cal- 
cutta yesterday to a ball all the way out at Garden 
Reach. It whs a heavy morning, and rained at inter- 
vals the whole day ; yet she would set out, as aim had 
sent word to her husband to expect her. A note from 
her just received Ifivcs the following account of her 
pleasure trip: — ^A down-pour detain^ her two hours 
at the gcwernor-general’s stablesr-the real half-way 
station, which she liad gol; leave to use : she had neither 
book nor work with her. Hired horses were to carry 
her bn; and one of them tired, and the other had to 
try to do the work of both, and to drag his reluctant 
yokefellow on step by step.. So, after a tedious battle, 
she stopped in the road, sent the refractory animal 
back with Ms syce, and waited there in her carriage, 
now become a sort of vapour bath, till a better steed 
arrived. With this attempt she got on pretty well, the 
sky clearing a little till she nearly readied tlie town, 
when such rivers of rain began to pour down, that in 
fire minutes it became one dunge, not tlirough a 
brook, but througli a lake, all the rest of the way to 
her own house ; and she was thoroughly exhausted on 
arriving. What must the men^and horses have been ? 
The men luul their oiled-doth overalls on fortunately 
— very queer disguises made to envelop the whole 
person, including the head and face: two glass eyes 
an* fixed in the part whidi covers the face for the 
wojirer to see tlirough, and very extraordinary a cai'- 
riage looks with these singularly-attired attendants, so 
many of them hanging on it. It mniiids mo of tliose 
old Spanish' prints my grmidmother had, representing 
the processions at .'ll) auto da /^, which used so to 
frighten mo as a diild. Nothing daunted by the ill 
Rucccss of Ini^r travels, Cary drosstid and went to the 
ball, which was of course so fiir a failure, that out of 
the two hundred turd tifty pejofile invited, only eighty 
courageous iiidiriduals cmne, none from .any dismiico 
save one attomjiting such a mad pro(?oc*diiig. Ladies | 
I w'crc especially scorc^c, Ihd venturesome few were then?- | 
fore in great requisition, overiiowered by fiattering I 
assiduities, and so quite in spirits ; and the mistress of ; 
the mansion exerting herself by incessant attentions to ' 
the few to make up for the want of tlie many, w'c were j 
assured that the party turned out delightfully .agree- ; 
able, quite worth all it cost, and that the supper was ! 
most particularly enjoyed by such as had been in no ■ 
condition to eat much dinner. ; 

Helen and Mary and I had a musical evening, and i 
ma<le ourselves so happy, we W’cre quite glad wo hml I 
stayetl at home. They are getting up some songs for a : 
concert Mr Black means to give, I am to accompany I 
all the singers ; so, cjich in our own department, we 
have plenty to do in our retirement against our return 
to a gayer position. 

22cf.— Mr Black and three more of the performers 
arrive this evening for a series of reheai-sals, Edward 
and Caroline renumiing at Chowringhee for the pre- 
sent, on account of numerous dinner-parties. The 
great heats being over, wo don’t expect to sec much 
more of that gay pair. One of these parties is made 
for the purpose of eathig up the scraps of the ball- 
supper: it is represented as having been exceedingly 
pleasant, Excuses are never wanting for originating 
these meetings : it is a never-ending round of gaieties 
in this sociable plac^ except during flie most exliausting 
weeks of the liot weather. I cannot tMnk company- 
dinners, or balls either, agreeable in the rainy season 
more than in the hot one ; for when the rain does faU, 
it is so very- heavy, pouring clown in an unceasing 
torrent, as if a reservoir had opened in the sky. I 
observed last night that the paddy-fields on cacih side 
of the road, where on Wednesday not a drop of water 
was to be seen, were completely flooded. Tliis was 
mitirely produced by tlie rain : there is no connection 
vritbr-tanks or springs, or even with the river ; but there 
was great anxiety iSiown on the part of the people to 
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prevent the water from dispersing after the clouds had 
burst over the fields : they were all busy clo^g up 
any way by which it could escape, the young tice- 
plants springing up luxuriantly under this irrigation. 
The grass everywhere is beautifully green now. There 
appeared to be none before the raon^ began} the country 
was as a desert, except for the trees the ground mere 
baked clay. It is on grass roots t^t tlie horses are 
partly fefi during the dry montiis ; roots dug up by the 
men called Somewhat fantastically grass-cutters. ^Now 
the country is a ganien, risen up as if by magic ; so 
rapidly do heat and moisture act upou vegetation. 

24M. — A clear sky and drier air encouraged us to 
cross the river in one of those little o<ld boats again, 
to admire at leisure a fine specimen of tJie banyan-treo 
standing in a little grove. At first it did not strike 
me as so very large, wMcli often haj)pens in these 
cases, I remember the same sort of disappointment 
when I first saw Stonehenge. But wlicn we went up, 
and stood under its shade, in the midst of two or three 
dozen dependent stenis growing down from its many 
branebos, wJiich they thus support by taking root iu 
the ground, wliile forming a singularly curious colon- 
^ nadc, 1 soon found my mind (sorrecting the error of 
my eye, and the really immense stretch of tree begjin 
to grow on me in all its extent. The profusion of this 
veteran’s progeny, still attached to liim, yet fixed by 
roots of their own all round him, each in itself now 
become a vigorous stem as big as our ordinary timber- 
trees, but remaining thus clustered under the wide 
shadow <jf one fiir-sprcading head, is no unapt emblem 
of a llin(h)(} family, whicli thus, iu all its branches, 
hangs on together. The peopul is the only other tree 
I have yet heard of with this siime tendency to send 
its ofisets clown ; and they do not descend in the peopul 
from the bramjhcs, but from the stem itself ; thus giving 
the trunk the appearance of a number of rods bound 
together ns they cluster round the piirent within. 

Alter satisfying our curiosity under the banyan, we 
continued our walk along the fine terrace by the river 
1 1 side, Arthur holding a diittray over u^ as the sun was, 
j even at this season, and at this late afternoon hour, 
i powerful. A BraJirain from a neighlx)uring temple 
attended us for a short way, and then begged of us to 
look inside this rather shabby piece of architecture, 
built of the small ctimibling bricks pf the country. 
He never noticed that we wore our shotis, but dipping 
In's leet out of his own, he entered the lioly precincts, 
and usliered ns straight into the only one of the five 
clianibers, eacli under its own cupola, which was on 
this day open. A very miserable idol— a mei’c shape- 
less stone — was set up in it. Another temple •of more 
pretension was close at hand, and nefu* it the humble 
t:abiii of tliis poor priest, about which grew a srmtU wild 
flower of tli(j pea tribe, <if a fine briglit-red colour, that 
peeped out prettily from the green around. We pur- 
sued our way to tlie flourishing factoiy at Serampore, 
condntjted by Mr WiUiams, whore silk handkerchiefs 
are dyed and stamped, and got there in time to see tho 
unloading of a boat bringing in these goods in tho 
rougli, neatly clone up in Mes. Wlicn landed, they ore 
cm-ried up the steps of the ghauts and packed into little 
carts drawn by the small oxen used for draught, and 
so conveyed to tlie mat-huts composing the factoiy. 
Several of the cattle were decorated about the head 
with wreaths of the wild flowers we had been admiring. 
All Mr Williams’s promises are uncommonly tidy for 
this part of the world, where cleanliness and order by 
110 meani prevail, llie grass nf the compound was 
closely shaven, with the carefulness observable on an 
English kwn, and on it were laid tlie pieces of hand- 
kerchiefs, as in a bleachflcld— tliis being a necessary 
part of the process. The flower garden here is charm- 
ing; I should have Uked to wander amongst its brilliant 
borders for an hour. Such a contrast it all waa to the 
old Banish settlement adjoining, which may have been 


in its day a cheerful place, but is now almost deserted. 

! We made a great sensation walking through its nearly 
j empty streets, all looking the mere desolate from its 
being the happy evening hour when those wlip can 
make a point of getting out into the cooler air after tlie 
fatiguing heat of the day. At thest; ruined doorW’ays 
j we saw no one. Returning to the boat , we allowed 
ourselves to glide down the stream with the current 
homewards, the boatmen resting on their oars, all still 
around till the botim of the military band in the park 
reaiihed us through the darkening air. 


TIIK CZAK ANJ> TIIK »I>A. ! 

it happened about a hundred and fifty ycais ago that 1 
the famous Peter, nho united the trade of a carpenter j 
to the profession of czar of Ru8.ua, felt himself unwell 
while staying at tho village of Spa. Tho autocratic 
workman, yith a happy anticipation of Piiessnitz and 
Clarklge, drank freely of the wafer of a neighboming 
spring. , Eight days afterwards he 'sent for the burgo- 
master and the magistrates, and addressed them nearly 
in these words: — ‘ (lentlcmen, 1 was ill; hut thanks to- 
freo libations of your Rparkling foiintaiTi, 1 am now quite 

well. 1 owe you much * Here the czar thrust his 

hand into the pocket of the coarse jerkin which he wore ; 
and the civic dignitaries, liaviiig extended their open 
palms — ‘I owe you much,’ continued the czar; ‘and | 
1 w'ish to present y 9 u with a durable testirtiony of my 
gratitude. In forty-eight hours you shall have it.’ One 
may easily fancy what castles in the "air were built by 
the expectant functiojaries. At length they«were told 
that the august Convalescent had giveji orders to procure 
the hardest stone which the ditstrict would a>ftbnl ; and 
the Ibllowing morning four strong Muscovites were seen 
bearing a slab, on which was inscribed these words — 

‘ 1 was ill : 1 drank : Pwas cured, 

(Signed) pETKii, Osa7‘ o/ Rmsia.^ 

* Place this stone over your fountain, or, if you prefer 
it, place your fountain under this stone, ^ snid the czar 
kindly, ‘and hereafter you will thank me for* it.’ Ere 
many years had elapsed, all Europe knew the waters 
of Si)a; and the demand for it became so enormous, 
that the worthy burgomaster ami his colleagues were 
forced to discover five new springs in the neighbour- 
hood. The name of Spci was also extended to mineral 
springs throughout the world, ' 

NAVIGATION BETWEJIN THE THAMJOfi AND tWLE OF WIGHT. 

All abstract, comprising a jicriod of seven years, from 
the commencement of 11137 to tho end of 18i3, of the 
loss of shipping and life, and of the casualties to which 
vessels are subject in the navigation between the Thames 
and the Isle of Wight, was made a few years ago from the 
authentic records of' Lloyd’s, by whidi it appeara that 
1375 vessels suffered more or less. Of this mirnber Slti 
were totally wrecked, 5(> with loss of life. Among the 
vessels lost in 1(112 and 1(]43 wero those splbndid India- 
incn the .Rcfittnce and Conqm'or. Nearly every soUlVpu 
board these fine ships, amounting to little short of two 
hundred, perished ; they were driven on shore near Bou- 
logne. In the latter year, too, the ship With ^ 

emigrants from Ijorahui for New South Wal^, Wai*# a few | 
hours after leaving the Thames, utterly wreckiiid ' near I 
Margate, on w'hich occasion the people on board had a 
hairbreadth escape with their lives, losing nearly all they 
had. ’The loss of the AmphUiit^ is too recent to be for- 
gotten: slm was riding at anchor in the Downs, was 
driven out by violent weather, and tetjally w^ked near 
Calais ; she had on board bet^n one hundred and two 
hundred female convicts boiiud- to Australia, all of whom, 
with the whole of the crew, W^e dri^wned, and the vessel 
scattered in fragments on the sh^, 

NW lUSKEDY irOB 

In the first instance, I applied the extract of gln^^r, 
which was rubbed for five or ten xulnutes over the whcle 
forehead, with the vkw of acting upon the btanche^ ol^v > 
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the fifth pair of nerves. Aftei’wards, I substituted a con^ 
ceiitratod tincture of ginger, of the strength of one part 
of ginger to two parts of spirit of wine, decolorised by 
animal charcoal. The success of this application was 
remarhablo. In many cases it had the efTects of doubling 
the length of vision. In roine persons I found the iris 
was not much dilated, but very torpid. In these cases 1 
applied the concentrated tincture of pepper, made of 
the same str^Migth, .and in the same manner, as the tinc- 
ture of ginger. This I used until I observed that the 
iris had obtained a greater power of contraction and dila- 
tation, after which I had again recourse to the tincture of 
ginger . — Dr Turnbidl in tJie Lancet. 


THK ATJHOKA ON THE CLYDE. 

AKPTKMBKR 18 , W. 

Ah me ! how heavily fclie night conies down ! 

Heavily — heavily; 

Fade the curved shores — the blue hills* serried throng*— 

; The darkening tides we oared with light and song — 

■ Joy melts from eartS* as sunshine from the sky, 

And Patience, with sad eye. 

Takes up her staff, and drops her withered crown. 

Our frail boat heaves upon the heaving river, 

Wearily — wearily: 

The flickering shore-lights come and go by fits; 

Towering from wave to sky, dusk Silence sits — 

; Death at her feet — abox^c, infinity — . 

Between, borne restless 1)3% 

Our variofts-freighted bark, like life, floats ever. 

Ah, pale, sod hour ! too early night, that falls 
Drearily — drearily — 

I Come not so fast ! Ueturii— return, bright day, 

Kind voices, smiles — clear niouiitains, sunny bay I • 

In vain ’. life’s dial cannot backward fly : 

The dark time draweth nigh. 

Hearken, uiy soul ! When earth’s sounds cease, (loJ calls. 

Xiight — light, on the black river I Lo, it gleams 
Solemnly — solemnly:, 

Like troops of pale ghosts on their pciish'e march. 
Treading the far heavens in a luminous arch, 

Each after each — phantasms serene ami high 
Of that eternity 

Where jU I earth’s keenest griefs grow dim as dreams. 

Drink in the glory, oh my bruised soul, 
iSilently — silently : 

Gaze — till is lulled all pain, all vain desires. 

See how that radiant bow of pillared fires 
Spans the dark hills like dawn, until they lie 
In soft tranquillity. 

And oil .night’s ghastly shades asunder roll. 

Again-ragain ! the vision changes fast, 

Olori^jsly— gloriously. 

I Tli:it was heaven’s gate with its light-glimmering road, 
j But this is heaven — the tented throne of God ! » 

Rung with fiaine curtains of celestial dye 
, That wave perpetually ; 

While to and fro the winged angels haste. 

I see no more the stream, the boat that mores 
Mournfully — mournfully, 

And we who sit, prisoned in troublous clay. 

It is not night, it is immortal day, 

■Where God’s sole presenqp fills the immensity. 

And each, His servant high, 

, For over praises and for ever loves. 

Ob. soul, fbrget the weight that drags thee down 
DctathfuUy-^deaUifully t 

Know thy^if I As this radiance wraps thee round, 

Let it nvelt dfiT'ihe ehains that long have bound 
Thy strength ! free before thy God, and ciy, 

thoU rst cross, then, crown I* 

I -■■■: ■ . ■ ■■■ - 


A NEW riRB ALARUM. 

‘An 'Opportunity,* says the Cntie, ‘was afforded ns 
recently of witnessing a nexv and ingenious contrivanco 
for giving alarm in case of fire. It is the invenUon of a 
gentleman named l\obinson, of Gveat Queen Street, West- 
minster, and consists of a series of gutta-percha stringB, 
which are intended to be so fixed throughout the different 
compartments of a house or wvirehOnso, that they shall 
communicate with a bell attached to the outer- door. 
These strings of gutta-percha are made to intersect each 
other in various directions, so that the application of fire 
to any part of them will cause them to break, and thus 
make the bell ring by depriving it of the support it 
receives from being in close contact with the street-door. 
The x»rinciple is a very simple one, and if adopted in 
xvarehonses and other large establishments, xvhere a person 
might be employed to adjyust the apparatus, may prove 
advaixtageouB.* 

INSTANCE OF SUPFIUSSSION OF INSTINCT. 

A ben belonging to Mr St .lolm Hewitt, of Sudden b'ann, 
nc.ar Burbngo, Wilts, li.'itched a brood, .-iiiiong wliioli wns 
one duckling: the mother took good care to ke(‘p her little 
family away from the dangerous precincts of the pond, so 
that duckey never had any opportunity of making .acijuaiut- , 
ance with the clement in which its species arc generally 
so much at home. In due time tluf* foundling grew to 
duck’s estate, without ever having been into the water, 
and the peculiarity of the eircnmstnnec excited attention. 
At last one of the boys caught this ‘ small miwashed,’ and 
carricil It to the pond, to experimentAUsc U]>oil its habits, 
and give it its first swim, when, singul.-ir to say, tlie little 
creatnro which had so long been educated and trained to 
a faith in dry land,* refused to enter the water; and when 
thrown in, it fluttered out in the most awkward hurry and 
the most trembling dismay, and could never again be ].>er- 
siiadcd to approach the tn?acherous element from wliich it 
appeared to flatter itself it had had such a lucky oscaia*.— 
AW Moi)f/ihf Jklh Asmnbli-fi. 

JSCONOUV OF 

In Mr M'Nicoirs t:iml)er- 3 *ftrd and saw juill :it l.iverpoctl, 
steam-power has been applied to work the travellin.g-er.nieH 
used to convey tlic timber .about the yard. Kadi cram*, 
when worked by hand, required four men, wlicreiis tiie 
stc.'ini-crane is W'orked by a injan and a boy only, and does 
double the work, tlic wages being about L. 330 per anunin 
in one ease, and L.07 in the other. The stciim-nntdiiuc 
wdll carry 1.3 logs of timber, weighing together 10.^ tons, 
one at a time, Iroin one end of the yard to the other, dis- 
tance of 100 feet, in twenty-six minutes, at a cost of let:.? 
than sixpence . — The Atiisan. 

, KN.ML-FEEDINd. 

Ulm, a town of Wirtemherg, on the left bjmk of ihc 
Danube, Jias a tr-ade in linen and floor-cloth ; lut the most 
remarkable of its production.s are snails, which lire hero 
in great f|uantities for various markets in Germany and 
Austria, but especially for that of Vierin.i, wiuire tlicv ;ire 
csieemud a great delicacy after having born IVtl ui'im 
strawbeiTicp.— , J rt Journal. 
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In this work— winch will extend to four volumes— the j 
prose and poetical writings of Bums are made to do service ' 
in illustrating his lift?, while his life^ on the other hand, | 
gives his xvritings a fresh significancy. Much new biogra- j 
pliical matter is presented, and for the first time the wliole j 
history of the jioet is subjected to a critical examination, 
both as to facts and as to its moral bearings. 
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SKETCHES (FROM NATlfllE) IN A llAttWAY 
CAKB^GE. 

‘ “ From nature ! ’* Is that quite right ? ’ whispers, or 
would whisper, a grave young voice, to wliicli, despite 
its youth, I listen oftener than the world in general or 
its owner herself iinajpncs. ‘ Yes, my dear, quite right : 
since I shnll paint nothing ill of my unknown sitters, 
and as no one precisely knows his own likeness, pos< 
sihly none of them may ever recognise theirs.’ 

I took a journey. Wlicn, where, or under what 
circumstances, is of no moment to tho rcfuler; and I 
sliull explain just as much as I choose, and no more. 
It was a jouniey that lasted * from mom till dewy eve,’ 
even in the swift- winged Expmss of one of our rapidcst 
railway lines. How I glory in an express train! It 
is, of all tilings on earth, likest to a soul's travelling. 
Tlio ‘ horse with wdngs,* of Imogen’s fond longing, was 
surely a foroshmlowing of it. How delicious to feel 
ourselves home almost like thought to our desire! to 
sec the bridges and trim stations dash by ! to cease 
counting the quick-coming milestones, and idly watch 
the brownish line of the rocky cuttings, or the poppy- 
beds on the embankments gleaming past in a dash of 
crimson, while the distant landscajK^! keeps changing 
like a panorama, and county melts in county, each one 
bringing us nearer to our hope and our delight ! So 
much for a happy travelling ! On the other hand, with 
what a sense of blessed exhaustion do wc lean back, on 
some weary journeys, shut our eyes, and hear nothing 
but the dull whiz of the engine as it goes Hying on, 
whirling us, we care little whither, even if it were 

‘ Anywhere — anywhere, out of the world.' 

Of either of these pictures tho reader may make mo 
the heroine as he pleases. 

For myself, I commenced the journey with nothing 
heroic about me at all. Fancy a quiet little woman ] 
lying dreamily in a corner of the carriage, and never 
looking up for, at least one hifndred miles, and ycu 
have my likeness complete. I had one only fellow- 
traveller, a gentleman. Now, though too old and 
ordinary to have any prudish alonns, I owm I dislike 
a railway It generally produces either a 

stupid silence, or Conversation which is often w^earisomc, 
because felt to bo a necessary courtesy. But on this 
journey, for many hours no such reflections crossed my 
dulled thoughts! |. just saw there was a * thing’ in a 

^ coat near me, and ho more. 

After a while I opened my eyes, looked out of tiie 
window mechanically, and saw that the long cool 
morning shadows had mcltinl into the brightness of 
noon. Turning bacl?, was ware* (as the kiiights 

i , ■ ‘ ■. - 

express it in my beloved Morto d’Arthur) of two 
kimlly, but rather curious hazel eyes fixed on me. 

‘ Would you like a new'spaper?’ Tho voice was 
half-polite, half-blunt, and tlio quick blush of lavish 
shyness rose to tlic brown clicok of Ay travelling com- 
panion, who, I now noticed, was, or seemed to be, a 
‘ sailor laddie’ of about eighteen. Despite the careless 
dress, and the rough, tlioiigli not coarsely-formed hands, 
tliere was an unmistakable air of * a gentleman’s son ’ 
about the boy. I looked at the fair hair curling under 
the tarpaulin hat *, the merry, tmined face ; the neck- 
tie, sailor fasliion, and my heart warmed to tho laddie. 

It was no wonder that dat/^ God knows! IJio sailor 
little thought how, regarding him with dimmed eyes, 

I saw’ sitting there, not liim, but otic whose face to 
me is now, and will he ever, young, as it was when 

I ceased to see it any more on earth. This and 
other feelings made me still rather silent towards my 
companion, who, afU^r exchanging with me various 
courtesies de voi/m/e, subsided into a boyish restlessness, 
and alternately peered out of tJie windows at the risk 
of his neck, held colloquies with guards and porters 
on every possible oj)portunity, or beguiled the time in 
cr)nsiiming the most Titanic Siindwichcs that ever 
allayed a nautical appetite. Occasionally, my youitg 
friend settled himself to a quiet doze in the comer, 
and then I amused myself with contemplating his face, 
for I must confess that all the world is to me an 
animatcfl picturc-gjillery. 

He was a handsome lad — vciy ! Above all, he liad 
one of those rarely-shapcHi mouths wherein the olden 
Greek model seems revived; and I have such a weak- 
ness for a beautiful mouth ! This was to me a perfect 
study. In fancy I saw it, baby-like, bn the matornal 
brea-st ; boy-like, dimpling with fun, or compressed in 
piissiou, for there was a liigh spirit about the lad too ; 
and then I speculated as to how it would look when 
tho youth grew a man, and learnt to smile upon other 
faces than his mother’s. It vrould suiilo many a heart 
away, that I knew 1 

Thus I filled my thoughts, most thankful that they 
could be so filled, with interest about this boy. I wove 
round liim a perfect romance ; and when he %^ld me his 
destination— the same as my owii— I, tender-hearted 
simpleton, feeling sure that he was a young sailor com- 
ing home, bestowed on him an imagUia^ mother and 
sisters ; and putting myself in the place bfeither, fairly 
wept (aside, of course) when I looked at the laddie, 
and conjured up the meeting that would be that night 
at-: . ■ ' ' . . 

Wc had speeded across sfel^ afUtf shire, and mornii^ 
had become afternoon^ whijn our quiet railway carrla^ i; 
was invadiid by a j^ost of Mdw-^^ First w^ ? 
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lifted in, staring about with frightened looks, two little 
children, bo^s apparently, though at that anomalous 
age when sex is almost indistinguiahable. After them, 
came a stalwart nurse, with a Scotch tongue, and a 
handsome, rather Highland-lopkiiig face. Last, after 
having first carefully noted that the children were safe, 
and then hidden a rather hasty good-by to an elderly 
dame and an awkwiml young man, there entered a 
lady. I thought at first that she was the mother of the 
young fry, so anxious did she appear about them ; but 
on a second glance, her face, though not exactly young, 
and rather worn, had not about it the indescribable 
look of matronhood, which can never be n)istakcn. 
Also, as she took the younger hoy on lior knee, and 
tried to hush him to rest, tlierc was an out-looking, 
half-sorrowful rcstlesancss in her eyes— -such as one 
never sees in those of any mother when w'a.tithhig her 
slumbering child. Tlie very consciousness of motlicr- 
hood gives a^sense of content and rest. 

No, she was no?i the mother; I felt that even before 
T saw her ringless left hand. She must he an cider 
sister — governess — or most likely an aunt. Yes, she 
was the aunt. Why was it tliat, hearing th<^ little ones 
call her so, a sudden pain smote my lioart, and once 
more, but for very shame, I could liave turned away 
my face and wept? Header, you cannot guess the 
reason, and you nocul not be told. You know at least 
as muclipof me as you do of your next neighbour at a 
dinner party, or your pleasant companion on a journey, 
in whoso breast some unconscious word or look of yours 
may call up a tide of thoAight or memory, while you 
both are as little aware of one another’s real natures, or 
feelings, or histories, as if you belonged to tw'o separate 
worlds ; and each man living is to Jiimself a world, 
moving on in his own orbit, intermingling with, yet 
distinct from, all Ids felloAvs, and able to draw light 
alone from the One uiKdianging Sun. 

Pshaw ! I om * at my old limes ' again. I must be 
rational, not sentimental. Well, it took an awful time 
to dispose of our new fellow-travellers, for your infant- 
ocraey is the most absolute government under the sun. 
Behold us now— the children, aunt, and nurse, filling 
one seat, wdiile I sat fronting them, having on dtlier 
side my friend the young sailor, and anotlicr new- 
comer, a dark, bilious-looking gentleman of forty, who 
eyed our opposite neighbours with dislike and suspicion. 
So we travelled on for another Imudred miles (wc count 
by hundreds in this express), none of us making any 
cffbrts at acquaintanceship. But I— who ever walk 
through tjfe world with my eyes open, thinking 
decidedly that ‘ the noblest study of mankind is man ’ 
—did not fail to make a few sketches for my mental 
comraonijlace book. 

I watched the children with delight, drinking in 
large draughts of infantile beauty, for they were at the 
age when every motion is grace. The elder w'as a boy 
of fi ve or six, delicate - featured, with a precocious 
gravity, even like sadness, in lus loqk. It Was the 
sort of face that makes one instinctively turn round to 
ga;Ee once more, and gazing, to speculate on the child’s 
toure; not knowing hut in the mysteries of those 
I'hotqsfhtful baby-eyes lies dawning the spirit of a poet^ 
a low of science, or a philosopher. Tills child was 

aunt’s pet. He sat on her lap, and 
looked abOiit gravely, though with some slight hesi- 

satisfied with Iiia 

But the younger one stUl^wmHad, m 


the centre seat, with a half-frightened, half-pouting air, 
which made mo think him not nearly so pretl^ as his 
brother, until the Highland nurse took him in her arms. 
Then lie looked up to her witJi such a smile ! The fat, 
rosy cheeks dimpleil all over; the brown eyes literally 
seemed to float in ‘radiance ; I never saw a child's face 
so waken into almost angelic beauty. Erom that 
moment the ‘ wee thing ' was my darling! 

I watched him both in his sleeping and waking moods 
for another half-hour, my glance taking in also the 
nurse’s face, whicli bent over him full of tenderness and 
pride. She was a good study too. Looking at her, 
there came into my mind many a tale of Highl^d 
fidelity lasting a whole lifetime. I could understand 
it as I beheld these two. I felt a strange, half-envious 
sensation to sec liow the * bonuio bairn’ nestled in her 
breast, where probably he had rested night and day 
ever since his birth ; hik slie bent her liard features 
into comical grimaces, to amuse lier pet of three years* 
old, and patted his littla fat knees with her brown 
great hands. It was no use — I could not resist any 
longer. I took the plump rosy fingers in mine, and 
liegan to talk to the child ; but I could not gain from 
the shy little elf any more infonnnliou than that his 
name ivas Johnnie, and his brother’s Willie: after 
'whiidi communication, which tho nurse politely but 
coldly confirmed, my wee sweetheart subsided "again 
behind his * mammie’s* plaid, and silence once more 
spread itsi'lf over our railway carriage. 

Heaven only know'S how long it might have lastcil, 
.and we fellow-travellers have gone on eating our hearts 
out in most uncomfortable and iincourteous dumbness, 
Inul it not been for the blessed inteiposition of a storm 
of rain, which came dripping in a tiny cascade from 
the top of the carriage. 

‘ Bless my soul !’ cried the bilious gentleman ; ‘ this 
is unplcjusant— very ! It must bo looked to. Hollo 
I there I' But shouting to the guard of an <!xpr<!S3 
train, then going sixty miles an hour, and with no hope 
of a stoppage witliin a county or two at least, is riiiher 
a work of supert^rogation. So the irascible gentleman 
found it easier to stop the leak himself, wlucli ho tried 
to do with most heterogeneous articles selected from his 
pocket, such as lucifer-matches, cigar-ends, fragments 
of torn Icttijrs, &c. ; but in vain. The waterspout con- 
tinued, tiiough less than l:>efore, and it would drip upon 
vroo Johnnie however he was placed. So I took ofl' my 
idaid, and wrapped the child doubly and trebly, from 
wdiich safe shelter he contemplated the waterfall with 
infinite 8.atisfaction ; and somehow, in our combined 
efforts against our watery fijo, wo ail grew sociable 
together. 

My dark-looking neighbour began to conver.se with 
me most affiibly and confidentially ; and tho phr.*iso 
introduced within five minutes, mid n‘])ealed every 
ollunr five, ‘ Wlien I w'as in India/ enlightened mo as to 
his character and standing in the worlJ. Nevertheless, 
becoming more explicit, he gave me lus whole history 
from the cradle upwards, witli aket(jhe3 of his jjresent 
life, and portraits of his family, including what seemed 

the great man among fheui, *My cousin. Sir , 

the’—?— But hold ! for the baronet is known far and 
vridc in Indian stgiy, mid I must not trespass on tho 
sanctities of private life. 

While we talked, my blaek-b^ardcd neighbour and 
I, tho young aunt opposite sat quiet and grave, 
occasionally putting in a word iirh,0nv by tho 

Indian olficcr, who did not seem to take her fancy any 
more tlian ho did mine, though 1 responded to his 
courtesy as w^as due. But there wi^S: a certain coarse- 
ness in liis aspiHJt, and a selfish military dogmatism— 
(ah, I Imte soldiers!)— in all ho said. And he had 
scowled so on the poor innocent children when first 
they entered the carriage, and were made of such 
ki^rtance by aunt and nurse, that I somehow ha<l 
t^en a dislike to him. However, It was apparently 
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not mutual, so I did the agreeable to the best of my 
power. ^ 

Now, too, woke up the dormant powers of my sailor 
laddie. 1 discovered him in the act of tnakiiig friends 
witli wee (Johnnie by means of various baby-tricks— the 
sure road to a child’s favour. Johnuie, after looking 
deliciously shy-^tho darling 1— for a minute or two, 
began to respond to the young sailor’s attention, and 
very soon the whole carriageftil was amused by a 
game of play between the two. I do love to sec a youth 
or a young man fond of children : it argues a simple 
innocence of mind, and a feminine gentleness, which in 
manhood is so beautiful. My sailor laddie rose ten 
degrees in my estimation. I thought he looked hand- 
somer than ever, especially his exquisite mouth, wlule 
leaning over smiling to the child, or coaxing wee Johnnie 
to his arms, in wliich ho at triumphfintly succeeded. 

‘You seem to miderstaiff amusing children: have 
yon brothers and sisters of your omti ?’ I asked. 

‘ Oil yes, plenty! * and he laughed merrily, and suffered 
Johnnie, now transformed into a most Ixiistcrous little 
king, to lake all sorts of liberties witli liis hair and his 
neckerclnof. lie seemed quite in his clement, bless 
bim ! I felt sure he was as good as lie was handsome 
— was my sailor laddie ! 

All the while the Indian looked on, sometimes con- 
descending to a grim smile. Tlie aunt smiled too, but 
rather pensively; and when Johnnie wished to draw 
his delicate-looking elder brother into his rather rough 
play, she came to the rescue of tlie gentle, lialf- 
ri'luctant Willie. 

‘ lie likes to be quiet — he is soon tired,* she said to 
me. ‘ They are neither of them very strong.’ 

‘Yet Jolmnieat least appears a sturdy little fellow — 
a thorough Scotch laddie : is he not so ? * 

‘ llis father was Scotch.* 

‘ And his mother?’ 

‘ She was an English woman.’ , 

ir^*.s / — could not help reopen ting the word she had 
tvriee used, with, I suppose, a look of inquiry, for she 
answered — ‘ The cliildren are orphans : both their 
fatlMjr and mother have been dead these two years and 
more.’ 

More tlian two years. Tlien the youngest must have 
been a mere hahe. What a iiictiiro of life was opened 
up to me ! With what different eyes did I now look on 
the two (jliildren, and on the youthful aunt — for she tons 
young. I found that out Avhen, in talking, her ^ave face 
began to change. She was even pretty, especially when 
her loving eyes rested on her proteges. I felt sure that 
here ■was another of tliose stories of female self-devotion 
of which the world never hears, and never will, until 
the day when peals the divine sentence — ^ /nasnmek as 
thou hast dom it unto the least of all these little oneSy thou 
hast done it unto we.* 

And whtm, tired with play, the two children crept to 
the arms of aunt and nurs(>, I began to frame for them 
a whole history both of past and future. I thought of 
the lost panmts: of the mother especially, probably 
dying that saddest of all deaths — tliat wliieh, in giving 
one life, resigHiS another. How keen must have been the 
pang in leaving those two babes to the hitter world ! 
Then I turned and looked at the young creature who liad 
assumed a mother’s place and a mother’s duties, and it 
seemed to mo that her face was one of those in whicli 
one cjtn read a Story. She might be of the number of 
‘ old maids,’ madf such by their own udll, governed by 
some sad fate; aUd if so, blessed was she, who had so' 
many holy cares to occupy her solitary youth— so many 
holies of even IHjal gratitude to conrfort her declining 
years. 

‘Rjiin still— how very annoying I* grumbled the 
military gentleman, breaking upon my musings in his 
anxiety to point out the scenery of a most lauded lake- 
country, which, however, is to this day to mo a blank 
picture of mist, and cold, and down-pouririg rain. And 


then my polite companion hinted, with a covert, self- 
satisfied smile, that when he came next to this region, 
in a few weeks more, it would be a hapj^r excursibu 
than the present — in fact a bridal trip. 

A comical communication this ! But as I think we 
should travel by railway as we ought to do through lifO) 
making ourselves as ai^eeable as possible, and creating 
as many interests as we can by the way, T repress^ 
my inclination to laugh, or to ctmteran the bridegroom’s 
rather too great unreserve, and congratulated heartily * 
this illustrious member of tlie IT. E. I.C.’s service ; upon 
which ho told me the whole course of his wooing, and 
how he and his new wife were shortly to proceed to 
India, where 1 suppose they botli are l>y this time ; and 
if tliis page should ever meet Ids eye, I hope my fellow- 
tr.avc*ller will accept tlie good wishes of Ids friend the 
unsuspected author. 

Hours w(jrit on, dragging heavily enough. Towards 
nightfall ilio children grew very weary and restless, 
and then it v^as ]>(.*mitifiil to see the unity that had 
grown among us fellow-travellers, and how we all 
combinc'd to aiiniso the little creatftres Whom fate luul 
given to our care for a day. I made my little basket 
of dainties — owed to kindness too deeply felt to he 
named here — into a general feast, wherein Johnnie 
cspecifilly glorieil ; the young sailor sjKjnt his time in 
contriving an infinitude of cats’-cradles, and even the 
Indian jumped out in the pouring rain to purchase 
gingerbread cakes, wld(?h, I suppose, were Jiis panacea 
for all infiintile woes. Yet he turned out not such an 
ogre after all, worthy man! and as Ids journey drew 
near its (dose — it was some hours sliorter than the, rest 
of us luul to traverse — Ids sallow face lighted up into 
a positively benevolent expression. These lovely, lov- 
able children were creeping into even his hard heart. 
And when, in perfect despair of amusement, Johnnie 
had gone the round of everj" knee in the carriage 
except Ids, I heard to my amazement the grim oflOicer 
say, in the most mellifluous tone he could assiune — 

‘ Wouldn’t the little fellov/ come to me ? ’ 

And the little fellow, being now of most adventurous 
mood, did come. At first our dark-visaged friend 
looked as uncomfortable and awkward as if he had got 
a young tiger on Ids knee ; but soon Johnido’s winning 
ways conquered all. The fat baby band began puUing 
his stiff grizzled hair, whore probably a child’s hand 
had never idayed before ; the innocent eyes looking up 
and laughing, brought into his harsh-lined, worldly 
face a softness that it probably had not known for 
years. I never saw such a transformation ! 

At last our East Indian neared his destination, 
liingeringly he put down wee Johnnie, juid began to 
sc:mjh for his carpet-hag. „IIe biule us all a cordial 
adieu, then toc^k the child agiuii and looked at Idiii 
wistfully for a minute. Eerliaps — for there is a warm, 
tend(^r conitT in every man’s heart — perhaps somo 
softened feeling came across the mind (If the bride- 
groom cxjicctant, and he tlumght of the time when lie, 
too, might have a ‘bomde bairn’ on Ids kiiee^ and liis 
rough life might merge into tlie gentle diadties of 
home. However that was, I saw— yes, indeed I did — 
a tear on his eyelash ; lie kissed the child ouce, twice, 
hastily jumped out of the carriage, and we saw him no 
more. 

Night soon fell upon us now wearied fellow-travellers. 
We ceased trying to entertain one another, or looking 
out at the country, and the carriage windows were 
closed lest the damp evening air might hann tl>e 
sleeping children. ‘We are always obUged to take 
such care of them,’ tlie young aunt said. Even she at 
last doKed, and sq did t& sailor laddie in the comer: 
I only was wakoM j for alas I the temporary interests 
of the journe/ceasing, 1 Iwd forgot^^ my companions, . ^ 
and was sinking back into myself— a dreary tidxijg' 
always. We had. con^ now into a region I kdewis ; 
sharp and dear against the fading sunset ixise the 
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Uae of the Hills, with tlio young moon floating 

ahbre their peaks, just as it hod clone onn evening a 
year ago. A year? — say rather a life—for it seemed 
thus long. X stewlily turned my eyes away, and looked 
hack into the carriagp, where beside me Johnnie lay 
asleep. I cannot-^r else I will not — tell the feeling 
that cainc ovdi^ me as I looked at bis dimpled face, 
his thickly«ciirling hair of the colour I love, and the 
heavy lashes that hid liis sweet brown eyes, which 
oftentimes during the journey had made me almost 
start with their strange, clear, un-childlikc gaze. If, | 
as 1 kissed him^ a tear popped over him, it would not | 
harm him—my bonnic boy I JI/tHs/ — truly 1 must | 
have been dreaming ; and it was‘^vcll the train stopped, 
to bring tlie little old woman to her right mind. 

I sh^ never see Willie nor Jolmnie more— never I 
They may grow up to be men — great and lionuurcd 
perhaps — ^if, os in wee dolmnic at least, one may read 
the soul of genius even in a clvild’s eyes. But I shall 
never know it : to me they arc only Willie and Johnnie, 
for I did not hear their worldly name. Or it may be — 
though Heaven foi^nd ! — tliat the young aunt’s anxious 
guardianship was half-prophetic — that they may never 
grow old in the liarsh world, but remain eternally cliil> 
dren in the family above. However, and wherever 
their fate be, God bless them! 


, POPULAR MEDICAL ERRORS. 
I^himing before Death. — Not unfrequently long 
grinds of delirium or maniacal excitement have shut 
out from^ anxious friends the consoling but painful 
intercourse of the death-chamber. Somctiines a sudden 
gleam of returning reason will light up the darkness of 
these aberrations, and admit the last farewell and dying 
look of affection which dwell for ever in the heart. 
Who has not felt a something of the supernatural ia 
these timely revisitings of the mind in those who arc 
about to part with time and all w^lio loved them? 
Nurses, who love the mysteriou.«i, delight in shines of 
this kind, and call this return of the mind a * lightening 
before death : * thus likening it to the throes of a dying 
flame, which for a moment shed a sickly iliuthination i 
around, but only to make tho succeeding darkness 
more apparent and appalling. 

Tliat the mind is thus often temporarily restored, is 
a fact continually brought before us, and one which 
is far from being so mysterious as it may at first siglit 
appear. Sir Henry Halfbrd, in a colU^ction of essays, 
which wore rood before the College of Physicians, luis 
alluded to the subject, and gives an explanation whidi 
appears to me sufficiently satisfactory. He is speaking 
of the necessity of cautiously estimating symptoms of 
apparent improvement in the latter stages olf disease ; 
and mentions tlie following instance 

‘ A young gentleman of family, about twenty-five 
years of age, took cold whilst under the influence of 
mercury. . The disease increased daily, until it was 
accompanied at la$t by so much fever and delirium, os 
made it necessaiy to use not only the most powerful 
medicines, but also personar restraint. At length, 
alter three days of incessant exertion, during which he 
never slept for an instant, ho ceased to rave, and was 
calm and collected. His perception of external objects 
became correct, and they no longer distressed him, and 
he asked pressingly if it were possible that he could 
live? On being answered tenderly, but notin away 
le^ttlated to deceive, that it was probable he might 
Ml, he^ictated moat aflbetionate communications to 
his fhwrfs abroad, mndlected some claims upon his 
pursti, set house in order,” and died the foUotrijig 
appearance of a favourable change, Sir 
ascribes to tjie fkilure 


Strength, and the consequent * mitigated influence of 
the action of the heart upon the .brain.* 

The x^toration of intellect immediately before death, 
or even the quiet and thoughtful exercise of the mind 
which sometimes precedes dissolution, seem, in the 
excited state in whlbh we usually contemplate them, as 
almost given for prophetic purposes. I^r Henry Hal- 
ford brings forworn much classical matter to show that 
the ancients regarded in this light the words of tho 
dying. Tlicse I shall pass over ; but I may just men- 
tion two quotations winch he makes from Sh^spearc, 
and wliicli will be perhaps more readily intelligible 
than many of the oilier learned authorities which he 
quotes. Wlien Hotspur is mortally wounded, he 
exclaims — 

— ‘ Oh, I could prophesy, 

But that the earthjiMkd cold hand of death 
Lies on niy tongue 

Again, in Richard II., Old John of Gaunt, in his dying 
inoincnts, says — 

* Methiiiks I atn a prophet liew inspireJ, 

And thus expiring do foretell of him — 

Ills rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last ! ’ 

Scrofula. — Though names in reality cannot alter tho 
things which tlicy represent, and, as the great poet says, 
‘ the rose by any other name would smell as swoct,’ 
yet it seems that the public are not of opinion tlmt a 
disease is equally acceptable under one name as under 
another. Now, in practice among the higher classes of 
society, vefy many cases of scrofulous disc^ase occur ; 
but wo he to the inc’dical man wlio is so unguarded 
as to malcc use of the word scrofuh ! ‘ Oh,* they 

W'ould iinniediatcly say, * you are quite mistaken, sir : 
there is nothing scrofulous in our family, I can assure 
yon!* and tliis would Ixj accompanied with a feeling of 
affront whicli nothing could afterwards remove. Do 
such persons know what is meant hy scrofula, or are 
they afraid of a name ? You may tell them that their 
friends arc of weak, poor constitutions— of constitutions 
incapable of healthy action ; that they are consumptive, 
the subjects of diseased joints, or enlarged glands, hut 
never scrofulous. It must be owned the name is not a 
very i)k*asant one, for it is derived from the scientilic 
name of the hog — * Sus scrofa ’ — ^froni some fancied re- 
semblance to the diseases of this animal. Scrofula has 
some claims, however, to be viewed as a fashionable 
complaint, for it is atllcd ‘ tlie king’s evil ;* and you 
all know that the royal touch vras considered a potent 
remedy. Thus in ‘ iiacbeth* — 

* Malcolm. Comes the king forth, I pray you t 

Doctor. Ay, sir ; there are a crew of wretched souls 

That stay his cure.* 

I do not say tliat medical men should ho over-ready 
to make use of a term which is connected with so many 
unfortunate cases of disease ; but whore the case is 
confirmed and decided, should it be altogether a for- 
bidden term ? A perfectly honest medical man is by 
no means always the best received, and many clever 
practitioners, who are successful in their' profession, are 
as mudi so from theit tact in discriminating character, 
and adapting themselves to the fancies and peculiarities 
of their patients, as to the abilities which they may 
possess or the information they have gained ; but yet 
we will hope tliat honesty and truth be discovered, 
at least by some, the ap^obatlon # ^ 
weigh a whole theatre of others. 

Vinegar — Fat Peopk^ — ^TliCro is a popular notion 
that vinegar will make p^plo thihj atid probably some 
who are ambitious of bdbfig more than onlinarily gen- 
teel may actually take it with this view. In the 
‘Gulstouian Lectures/ delivered by Dr Thomas King 
Chambers, May 1850, the subject is corpulency, and 
Ihr Chambers casually alludes to this idea about vine- 
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gar. ‘ Vinegar has been employed/ says he, * by those 
who are foolish enough to practise u^n themi^lves ; 
but as it produces thinness only by inj^ng the diges- 
tive organs, the beneflt is not worth the price paid 
for it ; and no medical man would ever advise the 
use of such a remedy.’ Somewhat similar is the 
administration of gin to stop the growth ; and I think 
a like explanation may be given of its action, if in 
reality it have khy. 

Dr Chambers does, however, mention one remedy, 
wliicli, along with exercise and regimen, he thinks 
might be serviceable in excessive corpulency — namely, 
a solution of potass (liquor potossa). He supposes tliat 
this would unite with the fat, so as to form a 'kind 
of saponaceous compound. Sir Benjamin Brodie has 
recommended the same medicine for fatty tumours. I 
must content myself, liowcv*^ with denying the efficaxiy 
of vinegar, and leave the inoro strictly medical ques- 
tions for decision in individual cases. 

Slow Poisons. — The subject of slow poisoning is one 
with respect to which there has been considerable 
superstition. Beck tells us that in Italy it was formerly 
believed tliat poisons were invented for destroying life 
at any given i)eriod. Of course i)oisons might be given 
in small quantities, from time to time, so as to impair 
heal til, and eventually cause death ; but this is not the 
idea which is commonly entertained on this point. 
Tliat some poisons will operate long after the period of 
tlieir administration or application, is proved by the 
fact, that the virus of hydrophobia is capable of remain- 
ing so long in a latent condition. It is said that the 
period of imiuhaiion^ as it is called, varies from six 
weeks to eighteen inontlis. Wc know of no poisons, 
however, which can detenu ine death at particular and 
precise periiKls. The ancients arc supiioscd to have 
given considerable attention to this subject, but no 
doubt niueh fiction is mixed up with these accounts, 
rrofessor Beckman tolls us that Theophrastus speaks 
of a poison prepared from aconite which could be 
moderated in such a manner us to have effect in two 
or three mouths, or at the end of a year or two years. 

Some of the slow poisons of tlie ancients were given 
as hair -powders, and contained preparations of lead, 
which were thus gnuluaily introduced into the system. 
These were called, I think, by the EreiicU the Poudres 
de Succession, and for a very obvious reason. A great 
deal, liow'cver, which we read about the slow poisons is 
exaggerated, or altogether emmeous, especially what 
relates to their determining death at remote but precise 
IKjriods, It is probable that many of these stories have 
originated in the then prevailing doctrines of anathemas 
luid witchcraft. 

ShinfjJe ^. — The term shingles is one in common use. 
It npiK*ars to Iw a corruption of the Latin word cingula, 
wliicli means a girdle. This (jomplaint (the shingles) 
consists in a vesicular eruption, which breaks out gene- 
rally about the waist, and, I believe, mostly on the right 
side. The spots conic out in clusters, so as in time to 
form a kind of half Ixjlt j and there is a vulgar error, 
that if tlie eruption comjdetes the circle, it is fatal. 
In Bailey’s Dictionary, under the name Shingles, the 
writer gives the following definition; — ‘ A disease: 
a spreading infiammatioii about the waist, wditch kills 
the patient if it gets quite rouiid.’ Fortunately tliis 
is not the case ; ^but the complaint does seldom get 
quite round. It is altogether a curious affection, being 
preceded by pains, which continue for a long 

time, and arc a deal puzzling until the appearance 
of the eruption, Tlie patient is perhaps anxious about 
these pains * but when the eniptiou shows itself, and 
you tell liim it is the shingks, he is quite content; so 
I that, after all, there is in physic, as T liave said, a great 
! deal in a name. ^ 

Soothing >Syrw/7.—I eOnnot here avoid alluding to a 
practice of rubbing children’s gums with preparations 
profess to allay the irritation of teething. I tlilnk 


the statements made riiSpecting these syrups are pecu- 
liarly colculatcHl to mislead, as they are intended to 
make it appear that the action of the medicine is 
entircily a local one. For my part I cannot but con- 
ceive that if such remedies have any effect at all^ the^ 
operate in no other manner than that of producing a 
narcotic influence on the brain. Consequently they are 
to be classed in a category of medicines all of which 
are decidedly improper for domestic use. Many parents 
who are averse to the employment of professed anodyne 
medicines for infants, still think that there can be no 
harm in soothing the gums with what tliey consider 
merely topical api>lications. It would be well, however, 
for such persons to hcjir in mind that the gums and 
mouths of cliildren, at a very early age, present active 
ahsorlKmt surfaces, and that medicines rubbed on such 
parts must either bo totally useless or highly pre- 
judicial 1 have hi*ard it said by mothers of consider- 
able observation and experience that the use of some 
of these quack in(?clicines in the nursery is of great 
utility. 1 mn far from denying that anodynes may not 
b(i <x!CiLsionally useful ; but they slifluld never be given 
at the discretion of any but proiKjrly-educated medical 
men, and only in those cases in which it seems that 
they cannot be dispensed with. 

Monomania. — The pulilic, and, I rather think, some 
medical nicu also, have what ai>poar to me to be erro- 
neous notions resx>ecting monomania. Monomania, as 
the word implies, is madness on one partieulaj* subject ; 
and it is often tiiought that if the. patient can be set 
right on that particular subject, a cure will be effected, 
Tlicro is a story, and a very good one too, in tue ‘ Diary 
of a Late IMiysician,’ whicli, if I remember ft rightly, 
turns on this idea. A man is represented as imagining 
his head to be placed on bis shoulders the wrong way. 
For this insane* idea a physician is consulted, who hits 
ujion au expedient which is attended with the haxipiest 
results. The physician enters into his patient’s conceit, 
condoles with him on his misfortune, and assures him 
that nothing but a severe operation can possibly rescue « 
him from his calamity, Tlic operation is no other than 
that of turning bis headlMVck to its right place. A room 
is accordingly darkened, and by the aid of an electric 
shock he is made to suppose that his head is wrenched 
round to its former position. His dress, which he hoid 
worn to correspond to his own notions, Ixjing at the same 
time set straight. This completely disabuses him of his 
delusion, and he rises a changed man. I'lie story is called 
the ‘Turned Head.’ It is rather too bad to spoil a 
good story, and especially as it is the only fminy one 
ill a remarkably patlietic book ; yet truth must bt; told. 
It must bo owned that a lunatic will often manifest 
his insanity principally, or even solely, upon one topic ; 
but I think it will bo found that the subject in question 
is the one in wliieh he is chiefly inten^atal, and that if 
he could succeed in diverting his mind from it, the 
insanity would show itself on the nexfVipic which 
interested him. It is not, in point of fact, the dwelling 
I on the individual topic or single subject whidl!l Consti- 
tutes the disease, but the liahit of tiie mmd?>t^^ 
morbidly on wiiatever interests the most. If yqil con- 
vince a man who fancies himself a tca-imi that he is 
altogether under a misapprehension, he will, probably 
tell you on your next visit that he finds you are quite 
right in what you said : he knows nett; that he is not a 
tea-urn at all, but a sugar-basin, and will be obliged to 
you to keep at a respectful distance,' lest you break him 
into pieces. 

It is true that patients may con^ue saying the same 
things for years ; but this ft only the pertinacootis 
manifestation of a wrong bias of mind, which bias is 
capable of showing itself in divers forms. Hnel 
tious cases where a dominant idea has lasted, twent^^ Oj^i 
tlurty years. ^ 

The minds of people who have these pecoliair 
nant ideas, I thinks wduld be ^nerally found 
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I on otliers, if scrupulously exfiiuiiied ; and in this opinion 
I find I am home out by the lato abfe Dr Pritchard. 

I The wrong notion is not, then, as some people imagine, 
a mere single error, but an indication of a faulty direc- 
tion of mind, which, as I have said, might manifest 
itself in various ways, and is. probably more or less in- 
correct in all. People tell, however, the most remark- 
able stories about these monomaniacs, and even make 
them Out to 1^ the wisest of all people when the subject 
of their insanity is not broached. 

In Aubrey’s ‘Lives and liCtters of Eminent Men,* a cu- 
rious instance is mentioned of this supposed monomania. 
SjKjaking of the celebrated James Harrington, the poli- 
tical writer, he says, ‘His durance in prison was the cause 
of deliration or madness, which was not outrageous, for 
he would 'discourse ratitmaUy enough, and he was very 
facetious company; hut he grew to have a fancy tliat his 
perspiration turned to flies, and sometimes to bees ; and 
he had a versatik timber-house built in Mr Hart’s gar- 
den, opposite to St James’s Park, to try the experiment. 
Ho would turn it to the sun, and sit towards it; then 
he had his fox-tail^to chase away and massacre all the 
flies and bees that tvere to bo found there, and tlien 
shut his chasses. Now this cxi)C‘riment w'as only to be 
tried in warm weather, and some flies would lie so close 
in the crannies and the cloth witli which the pltwie vvas 
hung, tliat they would not presently sliovt themselves. 
Aquartor of on hour after, perhaps, a fly, or two, or more, 
might be drawn out of the lurking-holes hy the wanntli, 
and then lie would cry out, “ Do you not see it is 
evident t\vat these come from me ? ” ’'Pwas tlu; strangest 
sort of madness that ever I found in any one. Talk 
of anythiflg eJse, his discourse would be very ingenious 
and pleasant.’ The writer goc^s on to say — ‘He married 
his old sweetheart, Mrs Daynell, a comely and discreet 
la<ly’ — which is certainly a gocnl ending of the story. 

Cmnjtound Fracture. — Medical men speak of fractures 
as siiniile and compound; and a common misunder- 
staiKling arises from this mode of expression, whicli it 
#may not be amiss to jioint out. The error to which I 
oJiude is this — that a simple fracture is supposed to be 
a friuiture in one place, and a compound fracture a frac- 
ture of a bone in two or more phices. This is not, how- 
ever, the meaning of tlie tenns as they arc employed 
in medical writings. Surgeons consider those fractures 
alone to be compound in which an external wound com- 
municates with the bout — ^the injury not being simiJy 
the fracture of a bone, but a fracture compounded with 
an external injury. It must he confessed that the term 
is not a good one, inasmuch as it so naturally leads to 
misapprelMBpsiou. The term complicated would he 
better, which I believe to he used in France, 

-Beneath the tongue is a little fold of 
moml^ne, wliMh is significantly called the bridle of 
the tongue C/renwwi /iw$fiMe)-r-very useful, by the by, if 
it were lea^y soi In some few instances it would 
apptiar to be so short, as to interfere with the free 
motions of the tongue, it has been customary to 
divide it with a pair of jcissors — an operation, however, 
wliioh requires . some care, as there are blood-vessels in 
the neighbourhood which have to be avoided (the lin- 
arteries). It is said by l^rofessor Bums, who is 
ait authority on subjects of this nature, that *he luis 
nut seen two children in all his practice who really 
required the oiieration.* In cases where a cliild is able 
: to tlie oiieration does not appear to be necessary. 

.^urgeon of Manchester, wlio, by the way, was 
information and extensive experience, 
|hi Infoit of amusing himself with the feiirsi of 
\Ylicn a child was brougj^l to 
of having the .hiriSlo 
■ would smilingly ask whether', it 
* Ob,* he would say, in case of ah 
.^^ative wply, ‘ take your child away,; I wont have 
do with it. A woman who does not talk will 
indeed ! * It seems, then, that though the 


bridle of the tongue is sometimes too small, the defect 
is far from being BO common as is generally imagined. 
It may at least be considered as an error of exaggera- 
tion, worth being mentioned as such. 

— — "nr— T ^ , ■ ■ ■ 

BRITTON THE TOPOGBAPHIST. 

A YEAH or two ago some of the arctoplogical people 
bethought them that a testimonial was dhe to Mr Jolin 
Britton, the well-known author of several topograidiical 
I and antiquarian writings, of creditable research and 
I respectable ability ; and, accordingly, contributions 
i have been raised, and a considerable sum of money 
got tbgetlier, for the purpose. It happens, moreover, 
that the character of the testimonial is more than 
commonly appropriate. On being consulted with re- 
spect to the application ^jT the fund, Mr Britton, with 
a sensible disdain for the customary trinkets, expressed 
a wish tliat the money might be devoted to the publi- . 
cation of a narrative of his personal life and la?>ours, ! 
which lie undertook to write, and whicli ho trusted I 
would prove interesting to large numbers of Jiis 
countrymen, and niiglit possibly stimuhite and en- 
courage some to honourable exertion. A ixirlion of 
tins autobiography* has been lately publislicd, and 
tlie author is understood to be now engaged upon J 
the remainder. Mr Britton has entered upon the 
eightieth year of liis age, but, as ho is a comparatively ' 
l«3c and vigorous old man, it is hoped that he will live 
to complete Ids work. From tlie pagt's Jilrcndy issued 
the following particulars have been collected : — 

John Britton was bom in Wiltshire, at the small 
village of Kington, on tho 7th of July 1771. 
father was at on(^e maltster, shopkeciicr, small farmer, ! 
and baker ; and up to a certain time of life he appears 
to have been prosperous and successful in his sevenil 
pursuits, Wc are given to understaml, however, that 
he was nudnly indebted for his success to tlic over- 
sight and prudence of Mrs Britton. As, in progre^ss 
of years, she came to be more and more engaged with 
the charge of an increasing family, her husband’s affidrs 
became propcutionably peqdcxcd, and issued finally 
itt ‘ complete and distressiiig ruin.’ The household 
■was broken up, and the harassed and afllicted wdfo 
died prematurely of what is called a broken heart, 
leaving two of her youngest children to the care of a 
daughter only sixteen years of age, who, with some 
scanty n»maius of furniture, coiitiiiuod to hold posses- 
sion of the paternal dwelling. 

‘In part of my boyish days,* says Mr Britton, ‘ King- 
ton had no resident 'squire, clergyman, or person 
above the rank of fanner, or village tradesman, niero 
'were ten agriculturists, who kept liorses, cows, and 
sheep, and about the same number of tra<lesmen, or 
“ dealers and chapmen but I do not think that there i 
was a newspaper or magazine purchaswl by one of th(j 
inhabitants before the year 1780, when the London 
riots w'ere talked about, and wondered at. Five or six 
years afterwards, the “ Lady’s Magazine ” was taken in 
by one of the farmer’s daughters, and lent by her to my 
sister Elizabeth, who was fond of reading. One of the 
Bath papers was afterwards introduced to the village, 
and created an epcch— food for the gossip of the whole 
village, janner Robbins, our: opposite neighbour, and 
Thomas, alias Tommy CoUard, an old bacdi^or, both of 
whom seemed to live upon tittle-tattle, ^ere tl)e bearers 
and special messengers of all such:|ie^ as they could 
comprehend and talk about througtn ihe whole extent 
of Kington ; retailing it by pieces and scraps at the 
carpenter’s, the tailor’s, and the blacksmith’s shops^ 
At each of these houses they would devote about an 
hour to social converse, or rather to colloquy ; fbr the 
tradesmen, if employed on work, continued their occu- 

r-Sf- Autobiograpliy of John Ilritton.* Fortion of L, 
wUbAppendix. 
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pation, and rarely interrupted the talkers with anything 
beyond— « Well, well ! Indeed I ”— « Is it tr^?*'— 

“ Strange “ What I in foreign parts ? “ That Lun- 

nun is a mortal queer. idoeeT* — “ Well, I shall never 
zee at, nui any o' tho paplshes.” Homan Catholics 
and devils were synonymous torml^ at Kington, and 
in many other country villages. I have often accom- 
panied iny old news-friends in their daily rounds, and 
listened with intense curiosity to their ‘ narratives. 
Mr Kobbius was aged, occupied a small dairy farm, 
which required but a very small portion of his time, 
and Mr Collard lived upon a smoJl annuity of about 
L.30, and was called gentleman.’ 

Mrliritton describes- himself as being in liia youth 
* ever active, inquisitive, emulous, ambitious, and sen- 
sitive, whctlier in play, at school, or at work.’ It has 
been matter of regret Avith him, however, that he found 
no one to direct liis natural tendencies into any ‘right 
and laudable course.* Tliis was not owing to a lock of 
teachers, for he appears to have been put under tlie 
charge of a greater number than could ordinarily be 
provided for lads in a similar situation. He informs us 
that he was placed first under a scthoolmistress, and 
tlicn, ‘witlv some intervals, under four successive 
masters;’ all of whom, he says, Avere ‘wholly unfitted 
for the arduous and important task’ of instructing 
theij’ pupils in the common elements of useful know- 
lodjre. Tli(?y were * completely ignorant of scienct?, of 
literature, and of manners, and consequently could not 
impart either to their pupils.’ These pedagogues are 
Avorth glancing at, as being several indepencient speci- 
mens of a class now fast becoming extinct in Englaiid ; 
though hero and there, in odd oUt-of-the-Avny phices, one 
may perhaps encounter a few of tlieir representatives. 
'J ’he liinst Avas a Baptist preacher of the name of Moseley, 
w'hosc spiritual iKirfomtaiices (wliicli took jdaco in a 
sort of dog-hutch of a chapel) were regularly attended 
by his scholars ; but the secular instruction which he 
Avas qualified to impart avus extremely trivial. His next 
master was a Mr Sparrow, Avho is described as Iwing 
‘ very imlilte the Baptist ; for he could WTite a good 
liaud, knew the common rules of aritluueticj, and (joiild 
measure and calcula te the acreage of a piece of land. He 
could also engrave ciphers and crests on silver spoons, 
and he even painted a White Horse, and a Wliite Swan, 
for certain sign-boards.’ With this gentleman young 
Britton tarried for about two years as a boarder, and 
made very resp(H*.table progress under his tuition ; but 
the father, pn)bab]y finding school-bills incoiivenicut, 
summoned him home, and kept liim there in idleno.Si| 
for the next twelvemonth. Subsequently, he was placed 
Avith a Mr Stratton, ‘a dull, idodding, illiterate man,’ 
Whoso wife, however, Avas a parson’s daughter, and, . 
according to the pupil, possessed of manners and 
attainments superior to the station which she occupied. 

‘ Sc'hool,’ says lie, ‘ was always delightful to me, and its 
succession of tasks and duties was easily and rapidly 
performed. Tlio smell of new paper, a new copy-book, 
and any other novelties, were always exhilarating.’ 
The indifferent character of the instruction whicli he 
meanwhile received may be obseived from what he 
adds in the next sentence ‘ I do not remember to have 
seen a dictionary before I visited London in my seven- 
l(?onth year. Geography, history, and books of instruc- 
tive amusement, Averc unknown in that part ^ of the 
country, nor did I ever hear of such pcrkKlicals as 
ncwsiiapers or n^azines before 1 was fourteen.’ 

Thus imperf^t^ iUrmshed with intellectual capital, 
John Britton, at the age of thirteen, quitted school 
entirely, being required by his mother to assist in 
making bread, and in attending to the farm. He began 
now to understand a little of the weariness and dreari- 
ness of uncongenial labour. He litwi to rise at four 
o’clock in the morning, do his part ‘ towards converting 
a bag of fiour into gc^ and unadulterated Inread,* and 
then afterwards to carry some of it out on horseb^k 

to the villages and fiirmliouses in the neighbourhood. 
Then, on returning, ho had to groom and feed liis pony, 
to sec to the wants of the general live-stock on the 
premises, and to perform a variety of odd and irregular 
duties connected with the household and the business. 
Being the general servitor and feteh-and-cariy drudgp 
of the establishment, he had little time to call his 
own. . 

In his seventeenth year, through the agency of an 
uncle who hiui a situation in tho Cliancery Office, 
Britton AV'as removed to London, and ‘ provided for’ by 
being apprenticed for six years to a tavern-keeper in 
Clcrkenwell. His employment was a melancholy and 
monotonous routijio, presenting nothing whatever to 
interest him, or to call forth ajiy of the powers or cai>a- 
bilitics of 3 iiind or disposition. He wwked all day long in 
a dark cellar, at tlie dull labour of bottling and corlcing 
Avine. Accustomed to tlie free, fi*esh air of the country, 
his health soon loecamc afiected, and, ns may be easily 
conceived, he Avas very miserable. Only for one solitary 
ludf-hour in the iiioniing, Ix’tween seven and eight 
o’clock, bad be liberty to walk fortljrfrom his unchcer- 
fiil (;ave of drtidgery, to look at the fog-obscured sky, 
and to breathe the open siir in the dingy and unwdiole- 
some streets. In the coiirBC of his brief peramlmlations, 
liowever, he made discovery of a couple of book-stalls 
in the neighbourhood, and thencefortli they hecorao 
the objects of almost djiily visitation — dim shrines of 
knowledge, Avh(?re the siede yet eager spirit paused for 
frequent A\’orship. By reading at these book-stalls, 
and now and then punduising a stray -volume out of his 
acaiity pocket-money, to he perused at intervals — ‘ not 
of leisure,’ as lie says, * but of time abstracted from 
systematic duties,’ and which he Aviis obliged to make 
uj) for by extra exertion afterwards — ho contrived to 
pick up a quantity of miscellaneous infoimation, and 
to run through a variety of books on general literature, 
natural sciiuice, and thcoh>gy. 

And so‘ the weary years crept round — dull beyond 
the common sense of duincss, and yet not without a 
certain, if unconscious, benefit to tJic painstaking and 
humble student. Nor let it be supposed that even tho 
galling routine of ‘ bottling^ and corking wine* was 
altogether Avitliout its uses. There was doubtless a 
Avholesoine discipline to b(? gatliered from it : it was an 
occupation that constmitly exercised some unostenta- 
tious virtues — patience, self-denial, resignation to tho 
necessary; a foil to the brighter prospects which 
youthful hope AA'ould be continually shadoAving forth as 
the x'ossiblc possessions of future years. ^Its lack of 
leisure rendered the casual moments of relaxation pre- 
cious ; time came to liavo a vjiJue and an importance 
to the mind of the young vs^orker whicli an unlimited 
command of it would never have disclosed. Thus he 
learned tlie poAver of diligence, tlie worth of the present 
hour, the restraint of self; and taking courage from 
his successes in the pursuit of information, gathered 
also hope in the likelihood that he might some day risO' 
out of ins low'liuess into an improved and more toler* 
able existence. Towards the end of Ids apprentie^>|)up 
he became acquainted with a person Avho liad iilfluenco 
enough to introduce him to two gentlemen coxuiected 
with the profession of literature— the Hey, l>r Trusler, 
and the Hev. Dr Towers. Tliey were neither of tlieni 
very illustrious ornaments of their craft, but, as men 
of letters, they naturally obtained a w'ondrous deal of 
reverence from Britton. Sliut out from interoourse 
with cultivated and intelligent society, and deriving Ids 
main delight from reodin^i^, he candi^: to attadi an undm 
importance to the person^ties of fauthors. An author 
was to him a sort of mystic^ personification : to i ' 

one visibly in the flesh, and to hold any kind 
veree with him, was an exaltation and a privU^ 
being admitted to communion with the 

What spiritual edification l>e derived fhmi Drs 
and Trusler is not made mown to us, though, 
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i from their pubiished production^ one would conclude 
! that it was not very significant. 

\ The young cellannan’s years of bondage in the 
I Jorusoleiu Tavern having at length terminated, he 
found himself a free denizen of the universe, with the 
whole worM to range in. ' What could seem more 
reasonable than that ho sliould now s^y forth tp 
reacquaint himself witli country scenes in Wiltshire ? 
He accordingly set forth on his indei)endent locomo- 
, tives— that is to say, he made the iiilgrimage on foot ; 
saw such of his relations as remained there ; and even 
extended his journey onwards into Devonshire, to t)io 
distance of 216 miles from London. And here it 
iKdioves us to relate that John had not escapefl that 
■ malady which usually befalls a youth emerging from 
his teens — that pleasant insanity which is understood 
when a man is said to be in loyo. Il'lic tlainsel whose 
fascinations had bewildered liiin was lady’s-maid to 
the wife of his late master, anil endowed with charjns 
more than usually l)ewit(;hiiig. .John was dtn^ply smitten, 
and miuJe love to her with an unlimited frankness 
and sincei'ity. It ^was no dallying, licsitating passion, 
entertained for mere amusement, but a downright, ivso- 
lutc, infatuated afikir, like the rage of driiiikcjuicss, or 
the delirium of scarlet fever. ITor the last two years of 
his apprenticcshi]>lic courted her wdth a romantic stead- 
fastness that bordered on the sublime, and wdiich oven 
the damsel herself could but imj)erfeetly eompreliend. 
The family, perceiving his passion, put their veto upon 
its fiirthcr progress. Worse than that, they sent the 
little charmer liume to Devonshire, to reconsider the 
state of her afiectiona among her friends. It w'as to 
visit her, and to exchange pleilges with lier of an ever- 
lasting and exquisite attachment; that John journeyed 
into that interesting county. Wlien he arrived, the 
young lady received him coldly, t^he declared that she 
did i\ot think of changing her condition, and rewmi- 
meiided him to think no more about her. All, that long 
^ journey of 21G miles, performed with so miic;h weariness 
and chafings of the feet, did not touch her sj'inpathies, 
or kindle in her feeble heart either admiration or com- ^ 
passion. The lover saw that he had engaged in a fool- 
ish enterprise, and leaped to the conclusion that there 
is no constancy in w^omad. * Disconsolate, and almost 
deranged,’ he returned to his iim, to brood over his 
bUght^ prospects, and to entertain the thought of pos- 
sible constunptioii and an early death. All tlie bright- 
ness of the world was utterly cxtingiiished, and he felt 
• himself an alien and an outcast on tlie earth. 

In this dismal state of mind he directed his now 
unclostic footsteps towards London. On the w'ay, he 
sometimes attempted to beguile his wretchedness by 
reading; but neither in Sterne’s * Sentimental Journey,’ 
nor in Chesterfield’s ‘Principles of Politeness,’ nor in 
the poems of Oliver (xoldsmith, could he find anything 
either of delight or consolation. It was all vanity; and 
there was reinnining balm or gladness under the 
sun. Sometimes, as he journeyed on in deep dejection, 
he meditated, like Hamlet, the awful question of ‘To 
be, or not to be ? ’ but without coming very nc:ir to any- 
thing like a tragic conclusion. In his dwp iKii^Iexity 
he dmnk a great many ‘ glasses of rum and milk ! ’ (a 
favourite iKJveragc of Jiis j * in the hope tliat it would 
haniah care, and exhilarate the spirits.’ And let no 
\ ^sentimental^ be oifeuded or incredulous when he 
heai'S that this * medicinal ’ application luu} u very ser- 
V: i viceal^ effect. He nevertheless arrived in London 
in a; very piteous plight. He was almost shoeless, 
s shirtless; and his abject poverty had 

. to change a crown-pioiX', and 

a', pair of silver .knee-buckles which his ppor 
mother had jpven him years before at parting. Then 
through which hn suffered fr(»n 
hardships attd privations, 
discoi^nt. After-.a time, how-, 
obtited effij^ment, ^ .ceUarmaa at. 


the London Tavern— an irksome and slavish situation, | 
and full of inevitable discomforts; but being at least 
a refiif^ from the perils of starvation, it was gladly and 
thankfully aceepti^. He afterwards K^camo engaged 
in the twofold capacity of ‘clerk and ccllarman.’ to a 
bustling widow inf* Smithfield, * whose ctgoUng and 
bland language flattered bis youthful vanity.’ She 
complacently (tailed him ‘Sir,* and affected to regard 
him as a confidential clerk, but meanwhile kept him in 
a disagreeable state of anxiety and suspense by mak- 
ing hiin responsible, out of his scanty wages, for every 
bad shilling and light guinea taken in the establisli- 
ment. During this engagement, as we are informed, 
lie ‘ lodged with a tinman in Smithfield Bars, liaving a 
bedroom about nine feet by seven, for which he paid 
eighteenpence a week.’ The finman was a devout 
Huntingtonian, or follower of that wonderful fanatic, 
William Huntington, S. fe., or ‘ Sinner Saved ; ' but it 
would appear that his young lodger was nowise edified 
by his conversation or devotions. 

The drudgery and dulness of a cellarman’s employ- 
ments were always extremely unpleasant to young j 
Britton, and therefori^ in coulrse of time, he began to i 
look alK)Ut him, witli the design of obtaining some i 
more congenial engagement. Among his personal 
qualifications ho liud a moderate gift of peniiian.ship, 
and in seeking to turn it to account, lie procured a 
situation in an attorney’s office in Gray’s Inn. His 
wages (‘ dignified with the nmno of salary ’) were but 
fifteen shillings a week ; but the employment was more 
agreeable than his previous occupations; and as Mr 
Simpson, bis employer, had little business, he fomid. 
abundant time for ceading; although he confesses that 
tlie Ixioks in which he was then most interested wt*re 
of rather a frivolous description. He remiiineii three 
years with Mr Bimpson ; and during the wholes time, j 
it was his custom to dine at an eating-house in Great j 
Turnstile, Hollxirn, ‘ on very cheap and moderate fare ; ; 
the cost of the meal, with bi.‘cr, being seldom more than i 
iiinepence.* I’he parlour of this establishment apptjars j 
i to have lx>eii frequented by a few remarkable charac- | 
tcr.s ; amongst whom, it may be mentioned, was the i 
Clievalier (I'Kon, famous in traditional gossip for his | 
as.sumption of female gamientSy after having been dis- : 
tinguished in the inasculino charatUer as a soldier and ; 
diplomatist ; and Sir Cliarles Dinely, Bart., one of the j 
* Poor Kniglits of Windsor,’ illustrious for his ‘ uia trimo- | 
nial mania,’ and other simple cceentrieiiies. At times, 
wdicn his finances permitted him, Britton frequented 
irce-and-easies, iKld fellows’ and spouting clubs; but 
nis expcaises, he informs ns, never exceeded sixjience a | 
niglit at any of tliose associations of smokers, drinkers, 
and convh inlists. For the ixst be continued to live in 
‘ poor and ohsennj lodgings,’ at about eighteenpence a 
week, and ‘ often read in bed during the winter even- 
ings, because lie could not afford a fire.’ 

The death of Mr Simpson, in 171)8, threw him for a 
while out of employment. There were ‘ some weeks of 
inquiry and suspense but be sabsequently obtained a 
situation in the office of Messrs Parker and Wix, 
solicitors, of Greville Street, Hatton Garden, at the 
improved salt^ of twenty shillings a w\»ek. Here ho 1 
be^me acquainted with a young gentleman, who was 
professedly ‘ reading for the bar,’ niidcr the direction of | 
Mr Pai’kcjr, but ‘whose volatility of tcmiierament and j 
poetical mind cpuld not be indu<^ to take an interest j 
or find amusement in the duU te^ificaUties and prolix | 
verbiage of law-books,’ Instead of studying Blackstone, 
or any of tlie Illustrious of legal learning, he ! 
preferred to rush ipto premature oratory at debating | 
clubs, and to cnltivate an inclination for amateur | 
theafricalSi Finding Britton to be an intelli^nt young ; 
man, and interested in tlie pursuits of literature, be 
admitted liim into dose friendship, and they became 
for a time inseparable eompanions. They attended 
most of the various spouting dubs and do- 
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bating societies with which the metropolis then 
abounded) and eactli in his way gained a measure of 
distinction among tlie niemljers. Britton was iio 
great prator, but ho was in the habit of giving comic 
recitations, whicli) he tells us, were otten received 
‘ with vociferous and clamorous a{){)lau6e.’ He was a 
regular member of the * School of Eloquence,* in Old 
Change, Cheapside, where a number of young men 
assembled once a-week to emulate tlio displays of 
Cicero and Demosthenes. We are informed that it 
was a frequent luibit with the speakers to invoke the 
‘ shade ’ of the latter orator ; and in satirical allusion 
to this propensity, Mr H. A. Davenport, who has since 
become a rather voluminous author, gave out the 
following lines as the motto of a Philippic which ho 
threatened to write on the oratorical proceedings of the 
‘ School of Eloquence : * — 

* Shoile of Demosthenes ! couldsfc thou but view 
This ranting, blunderlug, language-murdering crew, 
Much should I wonder if, in furious ire. 

Thou didst not kick them to their sooty sire.* 

At this point the autobiogi*aphy ia snspondtMl. The 
real ‘life-history* ia yet to come. The uses of such 
a narrative may bo various. Its main service, how- 
ever, is to sliow us a man emerging gi*adually from 
an (mibarrassed and obscure ciivironinent, and rising 
by his own energies and industry to a creditable and 
ev(‘n distinguished position in Ills generation. It will 
reveal to us the power of a steady purpose, and how 
.'I man need nowise be tlic slave of vici^tudes and 
iiniH'diinents, but is invested with capabilities for 
overruling them to bis own ends. It affords an illus- 
tration of the effectualness of pains-taking and regular 
application, of fixed and resolute devotion to an object. 
From the humblest beginnings this man has advanced, 
in the face of many obstiudes, to the accoini)li8hment 
of fierviceable and substantial works. He is in many 
rejiUKxHs a fit exemplar to persons of the most oi'di- 
nary endeavours, whose aims in life are anyway 
ohstriu^ted, and wdiose success depends uiK)n the exer- 
cise of their ijersonal abilitii^s and a prompt and right- 
ful use of their opportunities. All men arc not bound 
to become authors, but every maTi may profit by the 
contemplation of that patient effort, and untiring dili- 
geiKje, by wlu(*h this man’s life has been distinguished. 
The same qualities which ho has manifested in litera- 
ture may be exercised ns effectually in otlier diriHitions, 
and produce rt'suUs us valuable in the practical ami 
every-day pursuits of life. 

For the inform a lion of such readers as are not 
acquainted with Mr Britton’s writings, it may he 
mentioned that they consist principally of industrious 
compilations on topographical and aiitiquarian sub- 
jects, and arc distinguished among productiojis of their 
class for great accuracy and clearness. His earliest 
work w'as the ‘Beauties of Wiltshire,’ of wdiieh the 
first volume w'as published in 1801 ; and his latest 
(excepting the Autobiography) is ‘ tiunius Elucidated,’ 
which appeared in 1848. Mr Britton has thus been 
constantly before 4^io public as an nutbor for nearly 
fifty years. To a w^ork of considerable nnignitude, 
called tlie ‘Bcantios of England and Wales,’ and on 
which the publishers are roiK>rted to have exi)endcd 
L.50,()00, he contributed a description and general 
account of Bedfordshire; and afterwards added the 
history of his native county^ besides a number of other 
articles. In 1814 published Ids ‘History and 
Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury,’ 
which was followed by a series of other works descrip- 
tive of most of tile cathedral churches in the country. 
These wwks are commonly consvlered important con- 
tributions to the antiquarian literature of the times, 
and are more attractive in perusal tlian is usual vrlth 
such productions. Besides tlie ulxive, Mr Britton is 
the author of many other books on biography, anti- 


quities, and the fine arts, w'liidi cannot be enumerated 
here, on account of their number and variety. Jn all 
Ids writings there is great explicitness, fidr method, 
and the results of laborious research. In mere literary 
qualities he can scarcely ho said to have attained much 
eminence, tliough his compositions display a degree of 
taste, and a comparative felicity of expri^ssion and 
arrangement, by no means common in the class of 
publications to which most of his works belong. His 
most prominent charfictcristies have been described by 
one of his friends os being ‘ an enthusiastic ardour in 
investigation, a lilicrality of sentiment, an honesty in 
attknowledging obligations to otliers, and the strictest 
acciuacy of reference.’ ‘These are qualities,’ he adds, 
‘of which any author might be proud, and in these it 
may be confidently assorted tliat John Britton is not 
surpassed by any writer.’ 


ItEFORM OF DRUNKENNESS. 

A. LOCAL association, established fur this purpose, is 
under our attention. In its deliberations up to the 
present time, two plans or imiposals arc announced — to 
raise the price of spirits hy a shilling of additional duty, 
and to reduce the miniber of iniblic -houses. We find a 
general inclination to believe that there is little virtue 
in these x)laiis, and that the demon of intemperance can 
only lie effectually put down by other means. It has 
been tolerably well ascertained by the Excuse, that wore 
tlie duty on spirits raised but one shilling a gallon, 
illicit distillation would l>e recommeneed. ft this be 
true, we should, instead of effecting a cure, only be 
raising a new disease. As to tlic suppression of public- 
liouses, we can have no doubt that some good may be 
done in this way. Grant that a public-house has any legi- 
timate end in view at all — that is, that it affords needftil 
refreshment within the bounds of temixsrance — still it 
must also act in all circumstances as a temptation to 
those who, but for its im^scnce, might not have thought 
of such indulgences. It is also a commercial interest. 
The landlord, in mrier to advance his trade, is exceed- 
ingly apt to get up raffles, shooting matches, and other 
attractions, and thus brings tfj his house maUy who 
otherwise would not have thouglit of leaving their own 
quiet liomes. Therefore we believe that a more rigid 
restriction ui)on the numbcjr of public-liousea is calcu- 
lated to jnvveiit much evil of this kind. It is, however, 
equally clear tu us, that wdiere a corrupt diink-loving 
popiiliition exists, the sufipression of public-houses will 
do little to mend the matter. Drink becomes in these 
clrcumstaiu^s obtainable in private houses. It has 
even boon Ibujul that men would go about the streets, 
with a bottle and measure under their caats, selling 
sjurits in retired corners, and thus evading the govern- 
ment license as well ns the efforts of philanthropical 
reformers. 

Before W’C can liope to suggest effectual cures for 
drunkenness, it appears to us necessary to ascertain 
w'hat it is which leads certain portions of the commu- 
nity to the excessive or imprudent use of liquor. Little 
reflection brings l>eforo us the fact, that men of enlight- 
ened and refiecting minds, who go on in their course 
with pc»ace and hopefulness, who have a love of pure 
domestic pleasures, and tastes for what is elegant and 
refined, rarely arc fond of drink ; while, on the other 
hand, men of sensual and grovelling nature — men at 
suits with fortune, or who are subjected to some oon-^;;^ 
stantly-harassiiig evil ftom wldch they have no boj^ qr''^ 
escape — men wlio are debarred by their circun^taiiii^: 
from purer pleasm^s fmd stimuU very apt - to 
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betakb tliomselres to the public -house. It is to a 
greater degree than is generally imagined a question of 
taste. Formerly, gentlemen ’ drank much — * gentle- 
men * were then unSightened and unrefined, had little 
taste for reading, or for works of art, or for music : the 
coarse. eiyoyments of the tavern were congenial to suchv 
natures. Now the upper and middle classes are per- 
vaded by superior tastes, and their use of liquor has 
declined till it has ceased to wear thb appearance of a 
vice. ‘Even amongst them, however, it is always found 
that drinking is in pretty fair proportion to grossness 
of character, or to some of those accidents of fortune 
which may be culled the casual provocatives. Setting 
aside these minor causes — if this be a tnio view of the 
chief cause, it follows that tlie propensity can only be 
effectually allayed by measures which tend to subject 
all to the sjuuc reforms which, during the last sixty 
years, have befallen the upper and middle classes. 
We consider this as further made clear by the reform 
which is actually ^ing on among the humbler classes. 
Is there such a change ? — can siich an idea be recon- 
ciled with the vast amount of intemperance whidi 
notoriously prevfuls among w^orking- people? We 
answer in the affirmative to both questions. Even 
while large portions of the base of society are j)erhapfi 
bocoino more dissolute than over, there is at this 
moment, amongst small traders and those described 
as operatives, a large and (!onstantly increasing number 
of men of respectably temperate habits. It is the 
fair and proper result of the agencies wliicli have been 
at work for many years to diffuse enlightenment 
and refinement in those circles — the schoolmaster-.m- 
chief. Much is also owing to the improved s<x;iftl and 
political economy of the working-pcH)plc. Professional 
skill, general intelligence, diligence, mid sobriety, nm 
now in general surer of effecting promotion than they 
used to be. There are increased temptations to saving. 
Wages go farther in procuring the comforts and elegan- 
cies of life. The skilUd mechanic begins to see that lie 
may live as rationally and comfortably upon Ids means 
as the little tradesman, or even certain orders of the 
clergy. Tliere is a spirit of progi'cjss in the mass, often 
allied to fantastic mul deceitful notions, but still useful 
as an inspiration elevating above material and inmie- 
diate things. The cheap tract and iK-riodical has, we 
hope, its allowed place amongst tlic improving agencies. 
Besides all others, it w^opld be niipardonuble to over- 
look the locomotive-engine and the omnibus, by which 
brcatlungs of fresh air iiiid rural recreations are brought 
witiiin the means of so many to wdiom they would 
otherwise be denied. By all of these means together 
11 reform is going on below the middle grade of society, 
and that, wg venture to say, rapidly. 

Now if wo are to walk in this movement by the 
light of experieneo, and we know of no light which is 
steadier or safer, the true means of promoting tlie 
reform of drunkenness is — to i)romote those intellectual 
conditions, those refined pleasures, that spirit of hopeful 
progress, which have already l)een found incompatible - 
with the vice. We deprecate other plans, such as the 
B^gesied increase of spirit duties and frantic wholesale 
onslaughts upon public-houses, as <;alculatcd to mislead 
the public mind from the fight means, and to end in 
disappointment, and perhaps despair, in many whose 
continued energies on this subject it is very desirable 
to haye* Attack the disease in the vitals which it per- 
vadefi not in the skin which vents its humours. Sii^ 
l^uiar . edi^ to come to oil, and in all its forob. 

pujpe and iiscreativo arnusements. FjiyoUf 
and ^ reading-room, 

in»i>ire hope ajad seli^rc%e!^ 
IpliKiie humble. Act us if you vouriirif l^lieved 
ML tlmt, col being Ida c!4- 


dren, every man is your brother, and you are in some 
degree concerned for his welfare. By such means we 
might hoxie in a few years to see a further reduction 
of the Master Vico of the age, and little of it left any- 
where but at the very base (k the social pyramid. 

T^VENTy-^OUlt HOURS IN A THEATRE. 

* How happy all those people look going to the play ! ’ 
cxcloinieiL one , ofternoon about sixty years ago, a boy 
of twelve years old. He was standing in the window 
of a liouse in one of the principal streets of Rouen, and 
was >vatching with longing eyes a crowd of persons 
entering the theatre, which stood exactly opposite. 

Seated at a table behhid him were two elderly 
gentlemen, conversing and taking their wine after 
dinner. 

- ‘ Oh how hflpx)y they are ! ’ repeated the child with 

a deep sigh. 

‘Adrian,’ said one of the gentlemen, ‘if you want to 
amuse youfself, you must go a little ftirther off; for 
Monsieur Broche and I are talking on matters of 
business, and cannot be disturbed.* 

‘ But, papa,* reidicd Adrian in a doleful voice, ‘ I’m 
not amusing myself; I was only saying bow happy 
liooplc arc that can go to the play.’ 

His father smiled. ‘ Then you think it would make 
t/ou very happy to go there ? * 

‘ Oh yes, papa ! ’ 

‘Well, A^ian, if Monsieur Broche is pleased with 
you ’ 

‘Fleased with him!’ inten‘upted the other gentle- 
man; ‘ indeed I am not. Master Adrian is exce^ingly 
idle and heedless ; he conthses his notes, mistakes 
flats for sharps, and shiirps for fiats, and can scarcely 
remember the difference between a minim and a quaver. 
Do you know' how he employs his time instead of 
practising the lessons I give him? He composes — 
actually composes music of his own I* 

‘Well, well, Monsieur Broche,* said the indulgent 
father, ‘ I liope in future he will be more attentive. 
And now, Adrian,’ he continued, turning to his son, 
*lf you wdll pnunise me to study your music-lessons 
attentively, to mark the time and the expression, and 
not to displease Monsieur Broche, who takes so much 
pains to instruct you, I will give you money to go 
to-night to the theatre.* 

Adrian bounded with joy. ‘ Oh yes indeed,* he 
cried, ‘ I’ll be very good, very attentive ! * 

‘Here, then,’ said his father, giving him a silver 
piece of fifteen sous, ‘ go and amuse yourself. I cannot 
myself accompany you, but you will be able to go and 
return in safety.’ 

‘ To be sure, papa,* replied Adrian, drawing himself 
up proudly: ‘I’m not a child now, you know; I’m 
tw'elve years old ! * 

‘Here, boy,* said Monsieur Broche; Hake these 
three sous, and buy yourself a cake to eat betw'een the 
acts.* 

Scarcely waiting to thank either his father or tutor, 
Adrian seized his liat, and the next moment was in thp 
street. 

* Now,* thought he, * I will buy my cake first.* 

As be was entering the shopj he paused, and looking 
at his money, said to himself, ‘ Oh ii* I only had enough 
to go two nights instead of one!* But it would not 
do; reckon it ever so often, be could only make out 
eighteen sous ; and two -^keta wnuld cost thirty. 

A bright idea struck him. ‘ Here,* thought he, ‘ I 
have fifteen Sous to admit me to-night, and who will 
make me leave the theatre? No one, I suppose. I 
will stay there all night and to-morrow, and then, when 
the evening performance begins, I shall be ready to see 
it. Bprtlietf I shall want something to cat more solid 
'than a & 1*11 buy two sous* worth of bread; and 

then, what Miall I getiht the 
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Just then a fhiit-woman passing, cried out, ‘Buy 
my walnuts : twelve walnuts for a sou ! * • 

‘The very thing for me/ thought Adrian; and 
having x)urchased botli bread and nuts, ho eiiter^ the 
theatre, got his ticket, and placed Jnmsolf on a front 
bench in the pit. It was the first time he had been 
there, so everything seemod new and enchanting — the 
well-dressed people in the boxes, the' decorations of the 
house, the green curtain, even the smell of oil from the 
liuiips— -all were delightful. But when the play begjui, 
his ecstasy know no bounds — the actors and actresses, 
the music, the yellow sunset and the wliite moon-rise, 
the green trends and the blue sea — all seemed a jwrtion 
of fairyland ; and the best of it was, that he felt secure 
of two nights’ enjoyment. There he was in possession 
of tlie i)it, and he might select whatever portion of it 
he pleased for dining and sleeping in I 

.At length the perfoniiance was ended: it seemed to 
Adrian as if it had lasted only a few minutes, when he 
was roused frorji his blissful reverie by the voice of a 
gentlcniaii who was passing out, ‘ Are you not coming, 
my little man?* 

‘ Not yet, sir, thank you,’ replied Adrian politely. 

* Ah, I suppose you are waiting for ytmr jjapa to 
fetcli you ? ’ said the gentleman, whom Adrian’s pretty 
and intelligent eountcnaiice had attracted. 

I Tlie boy was sihnit, not wishing either to tell an 
I untruth or to betray his secret ; so with a friendly nod 
I the gentleman left; him. 

i A few attendants were still walking about the boxes, 

! seeing if anything had been droj>ped or forgotten there, I 
i but tlicy soon retired ; the lights were extinguished, 
j the doors locked, and our little adventurer found liini- 
self alone in the large dark theatre, 

Adrian’s first feeding was one of pride and exultation 
that Ills project liad succeeded so far ; his second wjis a 
species of nervousness, not unlike fear, as ho thought 
1 of the strange loneliness of his position. However, he 
was dotcriiiincd to make the best of it, so, stretching 
hiinsolf at full length along a bench, he soon fell fust 
asleep. 

N(ixt morning, when Adrian awoke, he could not at 
first recollect wlicro he was, nor why his little, soft, 
'whitc-curtained hod >vas cxchiuiged for a hard w'0(Mlcn 
bencli ; but presently the delightful thought of the 
secotid piny recurred, and he stood up and stretched liis 
crainixjd limbs. Just then he thought of his father — 
his mother had been long dead — and he felt great mis- 
givings when he reflected on the probable disquietude 
his kind parent would feel wheu his son did not come, 
as usual, to embrace him that moraing. Adrian tried 
to stille the voice of conscience, which told liim pretty 
loudly that he had acted wrong ; and he said to himself 
— ‘ Perhaps papa will go out early, as he sometimes 
docs, and not return to dinner, and then he will not 
learn my absence. As to Monsieur Bnxdie, I daresay 
he will scold me finely; hut I don’t much mind his 
displejisure : I shall have seen two plays instead of one. 
WJien I’m a man, I’ll he either an actor, or an author, 
or a musical comiJoser — no matter wliat, so that I can 
go every night to the theatre.’ 

In tlie midst of these reflections our young hero began 
to feel hungry ; hut he had scarcely commenced opera- 
tions on his bread and nuts, when he was interrupted 
by a ntjise of screecliing pulleys ; then the curtain rose, 
and by the light of two or three taUow-candles on the 
stage Adrian distinguished several nien. They were 
mechanics, who came to arrat^ the sceneiy and deco- 
rations, and every moment Adrian feared they would 
discover him. He dared not stir, and, despite of the 
hunger that tormented him> he was afraid to oat. At 
length he ventured to bite a morsel oif hiis bread, and 
with the point of his penknife to open a nut; but in 
doing so he could not avoid making a slight ^tliug 
noise. 

‘There are rats in the pit! rcinarked one of the men. 


Adrian trembled from head to foot; nevertheless, 
favoured by the darkness, he mantiged to nibble liis 
footl, trying to make as little noise afliossible. AU his 
precautions, however, did not prevent the vrorkmcn 
from repeating now and then — * There vmst be rats in 
the pit!’ 

At length tlie weary day, during which Adrian was 
tortured with hunger, thirst, and tlie constrained atti- 
tude he was forced io assume, drew' to a close, and with 
unspeakable joy he saw the worlcmen depart, and the 
hour for tlie play approach. - Dcliglited with the suc- 
cess of his stratagem, he chose the best place in the 
front of the pit, and seated himself in it. ^ 

But, alas ! the* door opened with a croaking noise, 
and two men armed wiili long brushes entered and 
advanced towards Adrian. In one moment he dived 
beneath the bcncli, and concealed liimseli’; but the 
terrible brushes approached, and he had only time to 
escape beneath the second row. Then, wluai lie found 
himself enveloped in a suflocating cloud of dust, he 
began to repent of liis escapade, but it was too late; 
still pursued by the remorseless brtslies, ho crept on 
from bench to bench, until at length he readied the 
very last. The next moment the rough bristles gra'zod 
bis cheek, and one of the BW'cepcrs stooping down, 
exclaimed to his companion, ‘ Holio ! there’s something 
here ! ’ 

‘I claim my share !’ cried the otJicr. 

‘ I protest,’ said the otlver, ‘ ’tis a child’s leg I * And 
he roughly dragged out our unlucky little hero; pale 
and trembling from head to foot. • 

‘ Don’t hurt me, jiray !’ sobbed Adrian. 

‘ What make you here, you little scoundrel ?* 

Adrian told them the exact truth, and finished by 
imploring them to allow him to remain and witness 
the play, whicdi no doubt ho had earned pretty dearly. 
But, deaf to liis inircatics, the men laughed, and taking 
him by the arm, led liim into thtf lobby, b’aiicy his ! 
chagrin to see at the very moment of liis exit the doors 
open, and a crowd of spectators rush in. 

‘ Oh pray please do hit me remain!’ he crieii, clasping 
: liis little hands with an imploring gesture. 

I ‘II old your tongue, anil w alk on,’ replied the sweepers. 

I At that moment two gentlemen who had just come 
i in uttered an exclamation of joy, and one of them, I 
; running up to Adrian, caught him in his arms and j 
embraced him, saying, ‘ All, my child, what anxiety i 
you have caused me ! ’ 

* You shall be w'ell punished, nauglity boy,’ added the ] 
other. 

In a few minutes the father, the son, and M. Broehe 
were quietly at home. Instead of the amusement 
w'hich Adrian had promised himself, he received a 
severe admonition, and w'as sent to bed after a supper 
of bread and water — a punisliraent which, indeed, he 
had well deseiTod, for causing so much uneasiness to 
his fond father, and also for the dishonouraMe intentioil 
of defrauding the theatre of the price of the second 
represeiitatiou. 

As tins boy grow older, however, lie bocame both 
wise and good, and in after -years was known in the 
musical world as the celebrated Adrian BoUdieu. 
His love for the drama amounted to a passion, j^ter v 
his adventure in the theatre, his favourite amusement 
was composing little operas, and trying to represent 
them in his own bedroom. The fumitute answered 
for scenery and decorations, and he, in his own person, 
rcpTCBcnted both orchestra and actors. In one piece 
he wanted to introduce the rising and setting of the 
sun, and for this purpose hit on. a notable expedient; 
he placed a lighted candle beneath his hat— that wa* 
night;, then the hat rose by degrees, so very 8lowl3ri:x 
indeed, that it usually caught fire, and biased up, Whi^- 
formed a most satisfactoiy and effective substitute;^ 
the light of noonday. 

When nineteen y^s old, he composed tlie . 
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of an opera— for which a young friend of his, also an 
inhabitant of Kouen, wrote words — and it had suoJi 
success in their native town, that old M. Broche 
advised Adrian to offer it for representation in Paris. 
The young man did not desire anything iKJtter. Poor 
in worldly goods, but rich in hopefbl aspirations, he 
arrived in the gay, ricli capital, and there di8ax)point- 
ment awaited him. 

His piece, although containing many happy ideas, 
was inartistic in its style and execution, and suffered 
besides from being inefficiently perfonnqd. The young 
artist perceived that he must recommence his musical 
education, and study th6 style recently introduccnl by 
Mdhul and Cherubini. He was not discouraged, 
although he had no money, and the Conservatoire did 
not then exist. He gained a scanty livelihood by 
tuning pianos ; and whenever, by strict economy in his 
food, he found himself possesswi of thirty sous, lie 
used to go to the theatre, in order to study those 
masterpieces which he was destined afterwards to 
excel. 

The house of Erard was at that period the general 
rendezvous in Paris of distinguished men, Boildieu’s 
talent and gentlemanly appearance gaineii liim access 
to it, and there he met the celebrated singer Garat. 
The queen* 8 etnqer, as Garat was then, cliose Adrian 
to accompany him in public, and the young man’s 
fame was soon widely spread. He produced several 
admirable operas in rapid succession, and took liis place 
in the first rank of French composers. 

The (Jonservatoire was established, and Boildieu 
named one of the professors. In 1803 he quitted Paris 
to acccxit an oflfer made him by the emperor of Russia: 
it was that of becoming director of tlie choir in the 
imperial chapel. During an eight years’ sojourn in St 
Petersburg, Boildieu iiroduciHl several operas, which 
established his renowm; and in 1811, when he retunicd 
to Paris, he enriched the repertory of tlio Opera - 
Comique with many moi’o. In 1824 n]jpt;arcd his 
mastcrxiiecc, * La Dame Blanche ;* and in 1820 his hist 
work, f Les Deux Nuits.' From that time Boildieu, 
being attacked by an affection of the larynx, was 
forced to susjiend liis labours. He (jomnumced tlio 
music of an opera, for wliicli words were composed by 
Eugene Scribe, hut he lived to finish only the first iK?t. 

Adrian Boildieu, the rival first of Gretry, and 
afterwards of Rossini, expired on the lOtli of October 
1884, at the age of fifty-nine years. 

all of you his tenants particularly-^because we have 
not ou^ pauper receiving relief upon oil our property ; 
but peo|^e cannot be allowed to die of hunger, you 
know, though they do not exactly belong to us. 

Mr T. Well, inc^eed, 1 suppose not, though it’s a 
mighty hardship on thim tliat’s inclined to industry 
to have to suppoort the idlers, an’ they none o’ their 
own aither. 

Mrs W. It is a tax that will get lighter year by 
year. Paupers do not live long in poorliouses, and 
emigration is much relieving us : it is increasing too, 
rather than diminishing. 

Mr T. Wliy, thin, I don’t know, my lady; there’s 
a powerful number lavin’ the couiithry certainly. The 
best that’s in it. 

Mrs W. Rent-charge the land has always been sub- 
ject to in one shape or another. It is no heavy sum 
now : and all we buy, being as cheap as all we sell, I 
camiot see that either this tax or the county-cess is a 
heavier burthen than it used to be. The county-cess, 
too, is returned to you with increased value. 

Mr 2\ Returned, my lady; as how? The divil a 
pinny ivir I sec again once it’s left me. 

Mrs If 'I Don’t you? Wliat do you think of the 
better roiul, saving the W'car and tear of cars and 
horses, and tiie iiine of men ? The bridge, that makes 
the crossing safe at every season? The doctor, who 
attends the si^^k — skill and medicine freely spent upon 
you ? The fever hospital, rescuing you from the ruin 
that used to spread wherever that dreadful visitation 
lighted ? 'Die police, w'ithout whose watchful care we 
could hardly live in security? Believe me, the few 
shillings you so grudgingly give in couiity-cess are 
laid out to good interest. 

Mr T. I’m ohleeged to ye, my lady, for insensing 
me into such particulars. Not a know do we know 
of what they done with that or anything ; but it’s a 
gi'eat dale of money we do be racked for one way or 
another, let alone the rint. 

Mrs W. Which should come first— value given for 
value received — and which alone you and I have any 
business witli, as it is the only matter we have the 
power to arrange. You pay too high a rent for your 
farm. 

Mr 7\ Long life to yc, my lady I I do ; an* all the 
neighlwurs siiys the same, an* feels it thirselves: an* 
we have been spakin* of makin’ application to his 
honour to consider the tiroes, an* see can ho make us, 
any reduction. 

Mrs W. I said you paid too much fbr your farm. 

I did not say you paid too much for your land. 

Mr T, Sure where’s the differ ? 

Mrs W. I’ll show you. How' many acres do you 
hold ? 

Mr T. Thirty, or all as one— all to a perch or a 
perch an’ ii-hal^ an* tw'o cross-roads, an’ the river 
measured in on me, an’ all a bog in the bottom, an* 
tormiiited wid furze on the hill — nineteen shilliri’s an 
acre. 

Mrs W. Nineteen shillings the Irish acre — equal 
to, say fifteen 4he statute acre. 

Mr T. Well, I daresay nigh hand. 

Mrs W. Thiw market towns within five miles, and 
a railway within seven. 

Mr 7\ Sorra much good thorn railways done us 
as yet at laste. I never seen one yet; nor doesn’t 
mudi fraquint the countiiry markets aitW. There’s 
mighty little doing a’most anywhere. 

Mrs W, You have thirty acres you say ? 

jifr T. Barrin’ a perch or so. An’ thim roads, an* 
riie river. 

Mrs W, And you 'pay rent for the roods and the 
river? 

Afr 7*. Faix an* I do. May the blessin’s attlnd 

Mrs W. And you pay fbr this rubWshy bit at your 

MRS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 

Mr Tyrrell. I’m proud to see ye, my lady; an’ ’tia 
welcome ye are to my poor little place. An’ how’s his 
honour ? 

Mrs Wrtyht. Finely, thank you, Tyrrell; quite re- 
covered, indeed, and out again. 

Mr T. Well, long life to liira, an* to yerself, an’ all 
the family, an’ long may yez reign ; for the poor will 
lose good friends whin yez lave us, an’ so all the 
countiiry says. I was wishing greatly to see ye, my 
lady, for these is awful tiroes what’s fell on us: rm 
a’most bet wid thim. Com at seven shillin’a, or six-an*- 
sixpence, I’m credibly informed a man sould at last 
market-day. How’s the tinints to make the rint? 
Sure man alive can’t do no more than I iver an’ always 
am doing, from sunrise to sunset, I may say, an* more, 
sfriyin’ an* strooglm’, an* niver a ha’p’orth Uio better of 
all my endeavourin’ : jurt consider now what’s on the 
land. Bent-cess, rent-charge, |^r-nite, an* a heavy 
Isihily tQ kape up, an’ a bare tliirty acres to do 
'it Opi*;:., ' . 

MH W. TheS poor-rate neither you nor I can help. 
It is settled that #e must pay it. t allow tliat it 
very uneqhaily iipon us—on Mr Wright, and 

ilp'"' ' ' * ' 
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door here I suppose? Half an aero at the least of 
perfectly useless ground! 

Mr T. (Scratching his head,) I believe I do thin* 

Mrs \V, Nine - and - sixpence a year you make Mr 
Wright a present of out of your pocket, or rather out 
of the rest of your ground. • 

Mr T, Well, thin, now, I never reckoned that away. 

Mrs W, I K^lieve not. How many fields have you 
on your thirty-acre farm ? 

Mr T. Bedad I believe myself don’t rightly know. 
Tlicre’a the Furzy Field — bad luck to it any how — an’ 
the Fox-cover Field, an’ the Stony Field, an’ the Green 
Jjoan, an’ the Rushy Park 

Mrs ir. In all seventeen fields. I know them well ; 
each surrounded by a high hedge, or ditch you call 
it, eleven feet wide at the least at bottom, aud more 
where there is a gripe on the one side — fourteen or 
fifteen I may call it then. Did you ever calculate 
how mucli ground is taken up with these ditches? 
You pay for it all ; and what does it pnxluce you ? A 
ragg^ tliom- hedge, or a scourging furze one, and 
weeds enough to overrun all the land in the iiciglibour- 
liood I 

Mr T. Begor, my lady, but you’ve a quarc way vvid 
ye! Bedad an* I niver thought I wiia paying for 
tliim ould ditches ! 

Mrs IK. And for tho great double-ditches, too— the 
mcarn ditches oii either hand of you. Twenty-two feet 
in the clear, you know. 

Mr 7\ The divil an inch less ; hut what *ou*d I do 
widout tlihn, and the neighbours’ cattle trespassing for 
ever ? 

Mrs IK I wonder how much useless hind you pay 
for in that douhle-diteh between you and your neigh- 
bours, and all those cross-ditches : two or three gooil 
acres you may depend upon it. If you would put 
tlirec of your fields togetlier, and take away half of 
the mearu ditches, for a beginning, and leave no waste 
corners, and cultivate this rubbishy half- acre, you 
would find your profits greater. 

Mr 2\ Bedad, thin, I believe it ’ud make a fine calf- 
park, an' save the little gossoon I do bo obliged to liire 
to look after thim beasts, on’ kape thim from kurtln* 
thirselvcs along wid the big cattle. 

Mrs IV. The rent would get wonderfully lighter, 
Tyrrell, without any roduclioii from the landlord. Then 
if the Stony Field w ere stoned, and the Furzy Field 
were stubbfil, and the Rushy Field were drained 

Mr T. Sure his honour charges for the draining ! 

Mrs IK. But if the draining will give you live shil- 
lings’ worth where you get but one now, you can afibrd 
to pay another shilling for a clear profit of three ; or 
suy it is less, still you will make of it. 

Mr T, You’ve wonderful sinse now to ho sure, my 
lady. If I could he sartin, maybe I wouldn’t have 
stood out so stout agin it. 

Mrs IK. I told you at the time you w'Cro foolish ; for 
you would have Iwen employed on your own land, 
and been paid for your labour, and would thus have 
had money to buy provisions with all the 6i)rmg witli- 
out touching what you hod for rent. 

Mr T. That’s the ruination of the whole of us. It’s 
the buying breaks us. The loss of the potatoes done 
it : there niver was sitch a misfortune befell the 
countliry! 

Mrs W, It was desolation. 

Mr T. The heighth of it. An* not one year; hut five 
years, one after the, other. No one coiild stand it. 

Mrs IK. If I can get dry*foot along the bawu, we’ll 
go and see your wife* How is she ? 

Mr jT. : Only very middlin’. She does be destroyed 
ivid cramps— takes her on the suddent, an' kills her 
outright. Well, thin, I’m iwliamed of ray life ; I niver 
made the little pathaway after promising. I do bo 
so busy ; mi* that’s an oogly spot* Wait, iny My, 
there’s only one hinge on the door of tlic stable. Tliere 


now, ru lay it across. Well, I will make that patha- 
way, plasc God, after the weight of the work is 
over. 

Mrs W. I am sorry to find you still suffering, Mrs 
TjTrell. I had hoped you were better. Are you very 
ill? 

Mrs T. "SMiy, thin, nothing else, Lady Wright, my 
jewel — siiflerin’, an’ mournin’, an’ wearin' away. But 
tlic Lord ia good, glory l)e to his name ! an’ he’ll rimim- 
ber to make thair bed aisy in the next world that has 
thair trials in this. I’m not complaining. 

Mrs IK. The fine weather will improve you: i)er- 
haps you are not quite so bad as you fancy. I caai 
hardly see to judge myself how you are looking, 

Mrs 2\ The childer briik the winder throwing stones 
in thair spmirts, an’ himself stufi(*d up the pMe wid 
straw, it was so mighty cold. There’s light enough 
comes down the ehiniley for all that I’ve stringth to 
do. 

Mrs IK. Yes, and from the roof too : it is quite full 
of holes. 

Mrs J\ For Avant of the bit of tjtt(?h. He’s heavy 
rintctl, my lady, an* has to strive to make it late an* 
airly, and lias no time to tateh ; an’ I’m a’most worse 
than no use to him. Praises to his name that seen fit 
to lay his hand so heavy on jiis— Oclioue ! But I’m 
not complaining— glorj^ be to God ! 

Mr 2\ She’s wonderful bad entirely, the ]>oor ould 
creature ; an’ niver stops, hut sitting there, saying her 
biuies, .an’ sarrciwin’ for the changes that has fell ui)on 
U.S that onced had full an’ plinty about us. Oh tho 
potatoes was a great loss ! * 

Mrs 2\ The greatest of losses! — the greatest of 
losses ! 

Jfrs IK. Tlioy don’t look well even this year. 

Mr 2\ By no manes. In this hilly pairt they’re 
not gone ns yet ; Imt it’s on thim : the drouth has kep 
it back ; but they’re no size — never growed since the 
stalk first blackened ; an’ they’re saft, an’ they’re thin- 
skinned. There’s none can tcdl liow soon they may go 
on us. 

Mrs IK. They never were a certain crop. 

Mr 2\ Never. Ivor an’ always we’d, bo afeared 
somi’thing might happen thim. But these last fivo 
years bates all. 

Mrs T, Ochone— ochonc I All praises to his name 
— ^ainin ! 

Mrs IK In the old times, I don’t think people 
trusted so imich to them. Did your father, now, sow 
such a breadth of them as you have lying black all 
about you ? 

Mrs T. Hi.s father ! Thim was the times ! In this 
cupboard — hare enough this day — tho good whaiten 
cake, an’ the little cool of butter, an’ tho bag o’ male, 
an* the bit o’ bacon, the dacent woman bis mother never 
wanUd. Many a blessed Vdt wid sugar or honey on it 
she give me, an’ I a young slip of a girl passing hOT 
door. I’m not complaining : times is chang^l. 

\V. The late Mrs Tyrrell was an active stirring 
woman— Avas she not ? 

Mr T, A line housekeeping woman, God rest hor 
soul ! that brought up eleven of us to folly her Indus- 
trious ways, an’ all a’most done well hut only me; 
an’ we wor’ comfortable too while she had her health, 
an’ the potatoes thruve wid us. But sickness an* poverty 
crushes the spirrits. 

Mrs T, Mick, avourneen, don’t be complaining; we 
be to bear it, an’ does, thanks an* praises to his holy 
name ! 

Mrs IK. It is our duty to bear it, Mrs ^pyrrell; but 
it is also our duty not to sink under it. Providence 
has afflicted our country with a grievous famine* 
The food of the people has been destroyed. Now ,cnir 
partis to consider how we aare to repair this evil, 

Mr jT. There’s no rep^rin* it, my lady. It> no nsn 
stririn’* Haven’t we, year after year, contrived, 
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saved, an’ left ourselves bare of all else, strivin' to 
gather what would buy the seed for one more trial? 
^n’ all no use. One saison came on us worse than 
another. Now you’d wonder to see the people that 
went ragged, an* naked, an* hungry, wid ne’er a sod of 
turf for fires, nor more than able just to kape body an’ 
soul together, never in all their straits brought to break 
the pound they’d kep for seed in hopes to bring the crap 
round agin. In coorse they wor ruinated, on* done 
their best. 

Mrs W, Why stick so perseveringly to the potato ? 
Wliy persist in depending on so uncertain a crop? 

Mrs 1\ They was so aisy handled, my lady — no 
trouble in life ; just wash an’ bile the pot, an’ ho more 
about it. An’ satisfacstory : we never feeled w-e had a 
right good male since the miss come on them. 

Mrs W, Can you think you throve with them ? 
Tlie old times, you acknowledge, wn^ro more plentiful 
than these, and people then did not live entirely on 
potatoes. Alone, they are not a fitting food ; there is 
really not sufficient nourishment in them to keep up 
the strength of mind or body ; besides, the easiness of 
their preparation encourages indolent habits. That you 
may give up trusting to them, they have been taken 
from you ; and it appears to me that instead of vain 
attempts to revive an wicerttiin crop, it would be wiser 
to cultivate those which will not fail you. Try to fill 
the cupboard again. This can’t be done by sitting over 
the ashes. Changed tim(?s require changed vrays. I 
will send you down glass for the window ; and do you 
rise up and work for bread and meat, and forget the 
potato I*" 


j THE DOG AND DEER OF THE FORTY- 
SECOND REGIMENT. 

Makt of our Edinburgh citizens will remember a 
beantifbl deer which, many years ago, accompanied 
the Forty-Second Highlanders, and how Ihousancls in 
Princes Street were wont to admire the stately step, 
the proud and hauglity toss of the antlers, and tlie mild, 
and we may almost say benignant, eye of this singularly- 
placed animal. Few persons, however, thought of 
inquiring into the history of this denizen of the hills, 
or how it came to pass that an animal naturally shy to 
an extraordinary degree, should have been so tamed as 
to take evident delight in military arrays and the 
martial music of a Highland regiment. Still fewer, 
immersed in their city life, were acquainted with the 
amazing swiftness, the keen scent, and the daring 
bravery of the stag ; whose qualities, indeed, might be 
taken as a type erf those of the distinguished regiment 
to which it l>ccame attached. Tlie French could abide 
the diargo of our cavalry ; they had some sort of 
understanding of such a mode of warfare ; indeed, to 
do- them jtistlcc, they were both skilfiil and brave in i 
the use and knowledge of arms. But the deadly charge I 
of the Highlanders was a puzzler both to their science i 
and courage, and they could by no effort face the | 
forests of cold steel — the bristling bayonets of the 
kilted clans. Among these regiments none suffered 
more -^ excepting, perhaps, the Ninety-Second — than 
the regiment which afterwards O'lopted the deer as a 
Hying mejnorial of their mountain fhstnesscs ; and a 
dbg likewise, which became attached te^ and for years 
accomipanied, the same rejdment, maybe supposed to 
sjTrhbol the fidelity so strikingly cliaracteristic of the 
HteWflhdeirs. 

Rituals Bdoptodhy the regiment mode their 
a|mearain^ ^ the ranks about the year 1832 at St Ema^ 
5*^® presented by a Iriend of one erf 
ti^ ojmeeTS,. SPdd.me nog belonged ori^naUy to an officer 
i Of the havy, who happened to dine at the mess. The 

formed a strong 


attachment for the officers and men of the Forty- 
Second; no commands or enticements could Induce 
him to quit the corporate object of his afibetion, and 
his master at length, yielding to a determination he 
could not conquer, presented the animal, which was 
of the noble Ncit'foundland breed, to the regiment. 
The attachment very soon became mutual, and there- 
after the dog would follow no one who did not wear 
the nnifonn and belong to the corps. The men sub- 
scribed a trifle each, with wliich a handsome collar was 
providwl for their friend, inscribed < Regimental Dog, 
Forty-Bccond Royal Highlanders.* They gave him the 
name of ‘ Peter,’ and it was a strange and notable day 
in the calendar of the soldiers when Peter and the 
deer, who were strongly attached to each other, did 
not appear on parade. Peter, it may be supposed, 
was a great frequenter of the cook-lionsc, where a 
luxurious lione, together mth a. ])at on the liead, and a 
vmrd or two of recognition, was liis daily dole f^*om the 
cooks — M'ith one ex(jeption. When this churlish person 
offleiirfed, Peter was frequently obliged to retire minus 
his rations, and sometimes oven with blows instead — a 
kind of treatment which he could by no ineans recon- 
cile with the respect due to him as the faithful adherent 
of so distinguished a corps. At any time when Peter 
happened to meet the delinquent, he was seen just to give 
a look oyer his head and n wag with his tail, and walk 
off, as much as to say, * I have a crow to pluck with yo?/.’ 
By and by the season of bathing parades came round, 
and he used to Jiccompany the soldiers in the mornings 
ill such rc(‘reations, and was g(merally the first to take 
tlie water, and the last to leave it : he wished to scso all 
safe. ITc knew liis owm power in this element, ns well 
as his enemy’s power out of it; and it w’as with a savage 
joy ho saw one day the churlish cook tnist himself to 
the waves. Peter instantly swam towards him, and 
pulled him dow’n under the winter, and wmiild doubt- 
less have drowned him, had not some of the soldiers 
come to {he rescue. A still more curious exercise of 
his instincjt is related of his residence at Fort Neuf in 
Malta, whicli is situated to the north of Corfu, and the 
entrance to which is a subterranean passage ot‘ (ion- 
siderablo length. Beyond the moutli of this cavern 
Peter -was in the habit of ranging to tlie distance of 
thirty-two feet, and as the hour of n^cnll approached, 
w’ould there sit witli eyes intent and ears erect waiting 
the return of the soldiers. When tlie trumpet soimdecl, 
he showed evidences of some excitement and anxiety ; 
and at the last note went at once to the right-about, 
and, as fast as his legs could carry him, made for the 
entrance, ami was in a few seconds in the interior of 
the fort. Tlie reason he went no further than the 
thirty-two feet was apparently a consciousness that ho 
had no pass, without which the men, he obscrvwl, were 
not permitted to exceed the boundary! Tliat Peter 
actually understood tins regulation was firmly believed 
both by the non-commissipned officers and soldiers. 

Tlie police at Malta, e^cially at Corfu, are very 
particular with respect to dogs in warm weather. Tliey 
may be seen almost daily going about with carts, on 
which are set iip wooden skreens garnished with 
liooks, such as butchers use for sus|)ending meat ; and 
it is no uncommon thing to sec from nine to a dozen 
canine coipses suspended from these hooks. Peter, it 
may be imagined, had a great hortot of tliis ghastly 
show ; and indeed he made many narrow' escapes from 
the dog-hangmen. The regimental collar, however, 
was put on him, and every precaution used by the men 
to prevent his Wng destroyed* He was still allowed 
to go at large, but was always observed to look with a 
suspicious and uneasy eye at tho death-cart. 

Both the dog and* the dcOT preferred to abide by 
the head of the Tcgimcmt in and out of quarters. 
They ^ways remaiiiod with the band, The men 
compoifing the hand have |^^aJly quilricrs apart 
from the other soldiersj this bdng more convenient 
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for thoir musical studies and practice. Peter, al- 
tlicmjfh he would follow any of the soldiers in tlieir 
Highland dress out of doors, generally prefei^ the 
quarters of the bond ; and sliould one-half or n part of 
the regiment be stationed at one xdace, and the other 
at another, whenever they separaiterl on tlie road to 
their respective quarters, Peter would give a tvistful 
look from one to the otlier, but invariably follow the 
party which was accompanl^ by the band. The same 
was the case ’with the stag. He likewise took up his 
quarters 'with the bond, and followed closely beliind 
them on the inarch. This individual was in the habit 
of going into the rooms of his friends for a biscuit, of 
.wliich he was very fond ; but if the article had received 
the contamination of the men’s breath, lie w'ould at 
once reject it. Experiments were tried by concealing 
the biscuit that had been lircathed upon, and then pre- 
senting it as a frosli one ; but the instinct of the deer 
was not to bo deceived. Latterly, this animal became 
extremely irritable, and if a stranger attempted to pass 
between the banil and the main body of the regiment, he 
attackt?d the oftender witli his antlcjrs. The combative- 
ness of Peter was mingled in a remarkable manner 
with prudence. Being once attacked by a mastiff of 
gix\'itly superior size and strength, he fled for upwards 
of a mile before his enemy, till he came to his own 
grouhtl at tlie entrance of the fort ; he tlien turned to 
bay, ami gave his adversary effectual battle. 

One day in 18iV4, while tlie deer was grazing and 
eating lu'rbs on tlie top of Fort Ncuf, situated to the 
north of Corfu, a cat in the vicinity, startled perhaps 
by tlie appearance of the animal, bristled up as puss 
does to a dog. On this slight alarm the decT 'was 
seized with a sudden panic, and with one Ixmnd sx>rung 
over the pretupice— a height of two hundred feet— and 
was killeil on the sfiot. It was remarkable that its friend 
the dog, although not immcKliately on the spot, rushed 
to the battlements instantly, and harked and yelled 
most piteously. TIio death of Peter, 'wdiich occurred, 
in 1837, was also of a tragical kind. Ho chanced to' 
snarl at an ofli(;er (who had ill-used him previously) on 
Ilia entrance into Edinburgh Castle, of wliich the two- 
legged creature took advantage, and ordered him to be 
shot. 'Tliis was accordingly done; and so poor Peter, in 
the incocorablc course of military Lavr, fell by the arms 
of tlie men who had so long been his kind comrades, 
and who continue to lament him to this hour. 


‘ASSOCIATIVE CONCERNS.* 

TO THIS KDITOIW OV CIIAMBERS’S EDINnURGII JOURNAL. 

Xo»(f(!Jn, Novcmli?r 25, 1850. 

Sirs — I have been desired by the Council of the ‘ Society 
for Pronioting Workiiig-merPs Associations' to thank 
you for the article in your number of last Saturday 
(November 23d) headed ^Associative Concerns,* As you 
have in that article hit upon several of the difficulties 
which lie at the root of all co-operative undertakings, 
and have expressed a wish to hear what has been said in 
answer to such difficulties, we hope that you may per- 
haps think it worth while to insert this letter in your 
Journal, 

Your first point is — ‘ the difficulty of securing honest 
management.* Out method of meeting this difficulty is 
simply, to have the accounts of each association audited 
weekly by a competent person, and to require tho 
manager of earii association to ^ve security (either by 
means of the Guarantee Society, or otherwise) for the 
amount which he is likely to have power over at any 
one time. We dn not of course mean to say that these 
precautions will do more than dimmish the ehances of 
dishonesty; and we are well oonvinced that one or two 
instances of dishonesty in the management (even should 
our precautions save the associations harmless as respects 
money) would in all probability ruin all the associa- 
tions which hare been established; for they must stand 


on moral grounds if at all; but at the same time we Impe 
that the chances of dishonesty are less than would hare 
been anticipated. Not one single instance has occurred 
in the case of the manager of any association connected 
with us as yet, and they are now eight in number. 

Your second point is — ‘ the liability to dissension and 
insubordination.’ Of course no set of rules, however 
perfect, can purify men’s hearts, and enforce brotherly 
lovo and self-sacrifice. We therefore do not mean to say 
that our rules will do more than ciiablo men, who try 
to work them honestly, to avoid many causes of dispute , ! 
which would arise if they had them not. I think you | 
will lulmit this when you have read the rules; I have 
ordered a copy of them, and of our other publications, * 
to be forwarded to you. No man who is not prepared 
for Belf-sa<Tifice, and for casting aside mean and petty 
jealousy, has a right to enter an associatinn. He will 
only do unmixed evil to tho body and to hiniscdf. We 
have found this to be so in several instances ; but, on 
tho whole, our experience of the internal working of 
tho associations has increased our confidence in the 
principle, that men working together for mutual profit 
will live more lovingly, and submit themselves more 
truly, than they ilo under the present system. 

I shall not notice your next objection — ‘ the unlimited 
responsibility of partners in this country.* The subject 
is too largo to be treated of in^i letter; and all persons 
competent to judge sippcar noiv to agree that tho law 
must soon be changed in this respect, at least so far as 
those combinations of capitalists and working-inon are 
concerned, wliich are now becoming numerous, and which 
are at present out of the protection of the law, or have 
bad to be forced into the strait- waistcoat of tf Friendly 
Society or Chartered Conqiany — to their grievous detri- 
ment in most instances. 

You next suggest that such a society could not hold 
together, if, in consequence of losses, or fiom other 
causes, the members could not realise as high wages or 
allowances as an ordinary master would give. Expe- 
rience alone can answer this doubt. We are not yet of 
sufficient age to do so. It would seem probable, how- 
ever, that an association of workmen umlcr the sup- 
posed circumstances would fail and break up if they 
had come together for the sake of what they could get. 
Hut they would not fail and break up, but would draw 
more closely together, if they had come together to 
cany out a principle. Many of the Paris associations 
paid (by universal consent of the members) only three, 
four, and five franca a week for wages during many 
months; and the men who accepted these starvation- 
wages were, as they have since jiroved themselves, first- 
rato workmen. 

Lastly, you ask, ‘ Will hireling labour bo extin- 
guished ?*“-thc great question I admit— and you ask for 
an explanation of the fact, that there are aimliarm at 
the Tailors’ Association already. In answer, 1 beg to call 
your attention to Article 3d of our Constitution. You ! 
will see that it runs thus — *' No hired workman shall be 
employed without giving to him the same rate of wages 
as an associate would be entitled to fur similar Worl^in 
the shape of allowance, and (unless he be dismissed for 
misconduct) a certain suin in lieu of profits, to be fixed 
by tho association, or, in case of dispute, by the Central 
Board. 

* No new associate can be received until he has been 
employed as a probationer for a period, whether ccuise- 
cutive or otherwise, to be fixed from time to time by 
each association with the sanction of the Central Board. 

‘AH hired workmen shall be remunerated as proba- 
tioners, and shall be entitled, at their option, to be con- 
sidered as probationers.’ 

These regulations, which must be adopted by eveiy 
association in connection with us, will, we hope, do away 
with the difficulty you suggest. As yet, we have fbund . 
them work satisfactorily. 

Ill conclusion, I would merely correct your statefiiAnt 
as to the locality of the fafiors* Association ; it ii 8* 
Great Castle Street, Qaford Sireetr^not Holbom; 
inform you that the members of that association ; 
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receired allowances for subsistence equal, ae they inform 
me, to the usual run of wages, besides realising the 

F rofit which )|ou mention, or something near' that sum. 
beg to remain, sirs, your obedient servant, 

One op the Council op Promoxers. 


WRITING IN BOMBAY. 

Perhaps there is no place in the world in which a 
mater variety of tl^e human race is to be found than we 
have here, aud yet the sources from whence all appear to 
derive a maiiiteuance are fewer, and the occupations 
less diversified, than in any town in Great Britain con- 
taining a population equal to onc-third of that of Bombay. 
First of all, the Kuropcan members of this community 
are rapidly increasing. The merchants, artificers, and 
tradesmen of this class are coniparatirel}' few in number, 
and for the vast lunjority there appears to be but one 
means of subsistence— writing, writing, writing I and wo 
to him W'ho cannot turn out a fair copi/! for this is what 
is here meant by writing. Secondly, the Iiido-Britons are 
numerically an important class. Not a single merchant 
nor respectable shopkeeper amongst them. There are a 
few artificers and \rudeaincn, but the vast majority arc 
employed in the public ofiicc.sVriting, writing, writing ; 
and if any diversity of occupation should ever take place 
amongst them, it will be by copying, afiug, writing ! The 
third class, which comes* most into com^ietition with the i 
other two, are the Purvoes, or legitimate scribes of the 
country. Many of these arc excellent co])yiBts, good 
accountants, and very passable book-keepers. As every 
genuine Hindoo is expected to follow the trade of his 
ancestors . the Purvoe is early taught to exercise his 
opening talents, and look for his future support in writing, 
writing, writing ; in short, he may be sairl to be born, to 
live, and to die— writing ! The last, and perhaps the 
most infiuential of the four classes, is the Parsecs, whose 
omnifarious occupations leave a coinparutively smaller 
number of this class to contend for the palm of scribe- 
iAip than either of the other three ; yet in nearly all 
tho public and private offices of Bombay tlierc arc Par- 
sees who manage to live by the all-absorbing occupation 
of Ufrifinp, In short, an overwhelming majority of all 
the young men educated in Bombay, whether in our 
colleges, public schools, or private scminaricif, have no 
other moans of subsistence to look forward to but that 
of writing. It is evident that the public offices of govem- 
Tueut cannot find employment for a greater iiumber of 
bands than they now have ; nor is there any prospect of 
the commerce of Bombay ever fiourishitig to such an 
extent as to hold out any reasonable hopes of the mer- 
cantile couiinunity being able to employ such a number 
of wHters as are being manufactured in our educational 
establishments. Even now the supply is so much greater 
than the demand, that a good native copyist thinks him- 
self fortunate in being able to obtain a situation of 
twenty-fiA'e to thirty rupees a mouth. Upon this Ae 
can manage to live and to support a large fauiily. Not 
BO the European or Indo-British copyist, T/tey would 
starve upoif what the other could live comfortably ; and 
ye^, in many cases, the labours of the one may be as 
valuable to the employer as those of the other. — B(mbay 
iiiistette, 

A FLUE OP FLUES. 

Ill course of operations in the Tamar Silver Lead 
Mines, on the borders of Devon and Cornwall, it became 
latterly essential either to erect a powerful steam-engine 
at the foot of a subterranean inclined plane, 2000 feet 
in length, and running right below the river, which flows 
over: the mine, to a perpendicular depth of 80 feet below 
its. bed ; or, failing that, to shut up the mine, and throw 
1500 people out of employment. It was therefore de- 
termined to adopt the former alternative, and a twenty- 
horse-powisr steam-engine, one of the patent combined 
; bydrauHc engines from Walker^s manufactory at Oliver’s 
Vwrd^City was accordingly fitted.up at that depth. 

; requisite, and it was found ad- 

. to the furthest band of the 

of borisiontal levels, united by per-" 


pendiculor shafts, so that the flue in actions rises like a 
night of stairs to the surface. The flue is no less than 
two iifiles long and upwards, probably the longest flue in 
the world. The result was quite suocessfaU— 

THE” LADY E ANNE. 

The Ladye Anno bath fixed her gaze upon the leaden 

A bright flush mantles o’er her cheek, yet death lurks in 
her eye; 

And she will see hut once again the young spring fiow’rots 
bloom, 

For when the summer roses fade, they'll fade upon her 
tomb. 

Roses never more will be 
Gathered, Ladye Auiie, by thee. 

The Ladye Anne she listencth to sadly-chiming hells, 
Chiriiing in the ivied tower down mid the brakes and 
dells. 

Perchance she tliinkcth of the hours when she was wont 
to play 

With fawns and conies ’mong the ferns throughout tho 
summer day. 

Slow and sad those bells will be 
Tolling, Ladye Anne, for thee. 

The Ladye Anne is passing fair, and she hath wealth and 
fame, 

And youth and all earth’s choicest gifts adurn her 
ancient name; 

And yet she grieveth not to leave her heritage below, 

Nor casts a fond and lingering look upon tJic glittering 
show. 

Earthly joys have ceased to be 
Cherished, Lady Anne, by thee. 

The Ladye Anne doth recognise an awful Presence nigh, 

A shadow dread her footsteps tracks with stern fidelity; 
Yet with a placid smile she greets the ghastly cold 
embrace, 

Though oft an icy breath dispels the bright flush from 
her face. 

Death himself appears to be 
Welcome, Ladye Anne, to thee. 

The Ladye Anne hath been beloved, and she hath loved 
again — 

’Tis a tale of lamentation sung unto a holy strain; 

For one stands on the unknown shore, and beckons her 
to come, 

And share the eternal Sabbaths of a glorious starry home. 
Home on earth no more to be 
Rest, oh Lady Anne, for thee ! 

C. A. M. W. 

BERLIN PUBLIC VALET. 

There is one going into that lodging-house who has nine 
masders— one literary gentleman, two lawyers, two 
one student, two barons, and one tradesman — for whom 
ho performs more or less of the services of a valet. When 
he merely brushes clothes and cleans shoes, ho receives a 
consideration of rather more than 2s. per month ; and when 
he runs on errands, perhaps two or three times that sum ; 
and besides this, Heaven sends hhn odd jobs and presents 
here and there, so tliat on his claims on life are not exor- 
bitant, lie b cheerful and content, and seldom in want of 
money, as the young baron to whom he is now going I 
always is.^ — WedminsU^r li&oiaw* j 

‘ CONSUMPTION OP SMOKE’ — JUKES’ PATENT. ! 

Having received numerous letters of inquiry on this 
subjocti bearing reference to a pariigraph in No. 354, we 
beg to refer our coiTe8lM)ndeiitii to the proprietors, 
Messrs Surrooti and Co., Cantd Bridge, New North j 
Road, London. 

PubliSbod by W. A R. Ch a M livas, fUgb Biroet. Edinburgli. Also 
sold by D. CHAMsaas, SO Argyle Btrset, Oiasi^w; W, 8. Orr, 

^ AnumXTomer, London i aii4d> lf?0aASHAN, 6Q Upfior SaokvUle 
^ ^treeti l)ublld.--],^tM by W, A |U CiiAMi»ns, EdinbuiiflL 
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THE MONKEY ‘AT HOME.’ 

The careworn manikins, in fantastic dresses, met with 
in the society of men wearing earrings and carrying 
barrel-organs, or the snag, nut-cra(^kiiig inmates of 
Zoological Gardens, give a very poor idea of what the 
monkey is ‘ at home.’ Quadrumanity, to l)e studied with 
advantage, must be seen in its native forests, leading 
the easy vagabond existence it has enjoyed for countless 
j generations : there only arc all its faculties called into 
j full play. The monkey ■in captivity is no more the 
monkey at home than the overlwi pauper is the 
I enterprising Eiiglislmian; to Ikj out of the reach of 
! want or danger, is to have no motive for exertion — a 
j conditUni equally injurious to men and monkeys. 

I III the wide-spread fow>8ts of India the monkey has 
duties and conditions attached to his existence wdiich 
I the iK)or captive knows nothing of. As an individual, 
j ho must search for his own food, and keep a sharp 
; look-out that neither tigers, leopards, nor pytUous 
make a meal of him ; ho nnist hwk after his wife and 
child, and protect or warn them of similar dangers ; 
and then, ns a memlKT of a community more or less 
extensive, he must be prepared to defend the common 
hunting-ground against the incursions of alien tribes. 
His infonnation, too, is extensive: he is well acquainted 
with all the vegetable productions of the country ; he 
has oven an idea of the rotation of crops ; he knows 
that at sucli a time, and in such a place, the juicy 
calyx of the mohwa blossom will just he in season; 
that the mang<K»s in another place will be begimiing to 
be edible; he knows where the most extensive and 
least -protected fields of sugar-cane are to be met 
witli ; and when the dry weather has set in, aiul 
water seems to have disappeartnl from the face of the 
country, he knows where the quick fri'shes are. 

There are people who profess an utter want of 
sympathy with monkt^ys. ‘Nasty, disgusting carica- 
tures of Ininiaiiity,’ tliey say : for my part I never 
could feel or imagine disgust at their drolleries, and I 
don’t think my pride was ever liurt by the caricature : 
on the contrary, I have always felt great pUfasurc in 
studying monkey character wherever I could find an 
opjiort unity, 

I shall never forget my surprise wlum, for the first 
time, 1 saw monkeys at home. After a weary uncom- 
fortable niglit of jolting, I opeitcsd the shutters of my 
palanquin, in the dim gray light of an Indian day- 
break, and on the' roadside, not six yards from me, 
were about a score of monkeys, w.Uh such an lur of 
self-possessed freedom^hout them, that t felt rather 
abashed at meeting, in negligee costume, the gaze of 
so many resptsctkble aborigines. Borne were sitting 


on the grass inhaling the fresh breeze of the morning, 
others v.'ere sauntc?riiig about ; and all had tlint inde- 
scribable air of citizenship about them that made me 
feel that .1 wjis the only stranger. The old fellows were 
ugly enough; but the females, particularly such as 
h;id babies at tlic breast, ’had a kindly look of mater- 
nity about them which it was impossible to avoid 
liking. As tlic day wore on, I was getting deeper into 
the jungle, and thei*e were legions of monkeys. Some- 
times I encountered a party of between thii'ty and forty 
seated in thci middle of the roail, and looking at the 
iidvaucing cortege of my palanquin, just as a group of 
villagers reganl a coacli-and-six when it hajjipens to 
disturb the quiet of their every-day existence. Some- 
times my route lay through the centre of a village, 
and here again the monkeys seemed as iituch at homo 
as in the forest, wandering about from one house-top 
to another, and crossing the streets with the easy fami- 
liarity of inhabitants. Curious it w'as, too, to behold 
a crowd of naked cliildrcn running about under the 
shadow of a mango-grove, and, almost jostling them, 
a party of young monkeys chasing eacdi other through 
the chequered sluide ; or at the root of some big tn^c, 
to come upon three or four native women, seated the' 
one Iwhind the other, (*ach engaged in scrutinising her 
neighbour’s head ; and a little farther on, an old 
monkey lying on liis back, witli Ids legs stretched out 
in the sun, and auotlier overJiauling him with that look 
of serious responsibility whiidi only a monke3»^ X*an 
express when engaged in such a pursuit. 

From the many religious traditions connected with 
their monkeys, the nutives of Ilindoostaii are averse 
from killing or injuring them, even when forbearance 
costs them dear, ^lie consequence of this inuminity 
is a degree of rt'ckless impudence on the part of 
the monkeys that would never be tolerntedAdsc where, 
'^riiey crowd together on the roofs of the bazaars, and if 
the shopkeGper.s lx* not on tlie watch, tliey make uo 
scruple of heli>ing themselves (without a thought of 
payment) to all the edibles they can lay their hands on. 

The only means of kc^eping them at a distance, is to 
cover the roof of the shop with the branches of a small 
thorny shrub, the barbed prickles of which cling to 
the flesh like fish-hooks. While living in a bungalow 
which overlooked one of these bazaars^ I ou one occa- 
sion witnessed a ludicrous enm of monkey thieving. 
On a roof fronting a sweetmeat shop rwlincd a large 
red-hipijed bandar. He pretended to Ixi asleep, but 
every now and then raised his head to get a glimpse 
at the piles of sweetmeats below. It was of no 
the mehtai-wuUa was sitting beside his merdumdlib 
smoking his luihble-bubhle, a w'ell-Beasoned spec^^ 
of bambtisa in his right hand, and looMng 
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tinacloT^Bly wide-awake. Both monkey and mehtai- 
w^la remained in the same relative position for a 
g06d Jialf- hour, and I waa getting tired of watch- 
ing, when tlic artftil dodger got up, and yawning and 
stretching himself, as if he h^ just awakened fmm a 
long nap, he walked off to tlio ridge of a house a few 
y^s distant from his old position. To amuse him- 
self^ he began fumbling with the end of his tail, and 
) made believe * he was tying knots on it. He^atched 
^e small of his back, and stole sly looks over his 
shoulder at the sweetmeat stall; but it would not do. 
/l^e mebtai- walla sat cross-legged on his charpaie (bed- 
stead), and smoked as if he 'werfe getting a yrrinkle out 
of every wluff, and had occasion just then for an unusual 
iunouht of knowingness. 

The bandar was evidently disconcerted: he walked 
a ifew paces farther off, and after beating about for some 
Mme, he started a certain insect somewhere in Ins left 
dank, and was soon engaged in an animated but ratlicr 
protracted hunt. He Iiad just marked the game down 
in the hollow of his left arm-pit, when the niehtoi- walla 
laid down liis pijX; : the bandar was instantly all atten- 
tion. The mehtai-walla got up, and began tuljusting 
his cummerbund ; the bandar w'cnt down on all-fours, 
;iind stood at gaze. The mchtai-walla took up iiis 
pljKs, and turned towards the door of Jiis back-room for 
a iVesh supply of tamacoo. Tlie bandar stole back to 
hie old position, and as soon as the mehtai-walla was 
out of sight, he cleared the street at a bound, and 
commenced cramming his cheek-pouclies from a pile of 
soccharjue dainties. In his haste, however, the bandar 
had overlooked a cloud of hornets, which were regaling 
themselves from the same store. The suddenness of 
the attack alone prevented them from wreaking instant 
vengeance on the intruder ; but before he ha^l time to 
regain the roof, they were at him, stinging him like an 
evil conscience. Off flew the terrified bandar, smashing 
and scattering the tiles as he went. In liis frantic 
efforts to escape his pursuers, he got on a roof covered 
with the thorn bushes; and in endeavouring to shake 
Cue branch ofl) he soon covered liimself with a tliicket 
of thorn. Torn, bleeding, and unable to move, lie 
. spurted out the stolen property from his cheek -poudics, 
barking hoarsely tliruugh the bushed, he sat a pic- 
ture oi helpless misery anil remorse. The rumble of 
disUicated tiles without, and the fall of broken plaster 
within, brouglit out a crowd of natives to the street. 
These were soon joined by the mohtai-w'alla, who came 
running with his turban half unwound, and streaming 
a couple of yards behind him. All joined iu laugliing 
heartily at the discomfited tliief ; but, tliief as lie was, 
be was still a monkey, and, as sucli, entitled to the 
respect and veneration of all pious Hindoos; so two 
natives got upon the roof, and with much difficulty 
divested the involuntary porcupine of his fixings, 
when he limped off to a neighbouring grove, resolving, 
we may Wipe, never to do the like again. 

X was brought into frequent contact with the Indian 
pmnkeys, from having to clear and bring under culti- 
vation a l^ge tract of jungle land. While the trees 
were being cut down, the monkeys ajmeared to eiy oy the 
spectacle very mwili, and crowds of them were geno- 
■ ^ be seen on iho skirts of the clearings, chattering 
the piles of blazing timber. They were much 
; jpSTplex^ on one occasion, when the woodcutters 
itally ciit off from the rest of the forest the 
where they had congregated; and as the 
worked in dose older all round, the poor monkeys 
j-^re completely hemmed in. For a while they were 
unconscious of what had occurred, and oon^ 
awrecolding at tlie advancing wood- 
however, the real state of afites 
them, and then it was cuirioiia to 
growing, terror .they evinced; the 
‘ by degrees became hushed ; 

crept in silence to 


centre of ihefr l^t^ttamwing retreat^^ A^^ a 
few minutes seemed crowded with 

them, not a tenkey Could be seen, but now and then 
^ anxious little face peering cautiously tlwough some 
fork in tlie upper , branches. It was only when half-a- 
dpzen (native ages) began to ring on thejast 

tree left to them, that an old monkey came cautiously 
down the bole, with a look of alarmed curiosity in his 
face, to ascertain what was going on ; and in a short 
time the lower branches were crowded with the ^ elders 
of the tribe,* evidently consulting on the serious jwsi- 
tlon of affairs. Partly in the way of expostulation, 
but chiefly, I suspect, to keep their courage up, a 
chorus of barking was begun, which, as tlie danger 
became more imminent, got gradually intermingled 
with screams, until the tree began to totter to its base, 
when the pent-up horror discharged itself in a shriek- 
ing torrent of long tails and grinning faces-^upsetting 
the natives wdio stood in tlieir way, streaming a<irt)88 
the fallen trees, and betaking themselves once more to 
the forest. 

Although a good deal shier of me than tliey were of 
the natives, I found no difficulty in getting witliin a 
few yards of them; » when I lay still among the 
brushwood, they gambolled round me with as much 
freedom os if I liad been one of themselves. 

This happy understanding, however, did not last 
long, and we soon began to w^age bitter w'ar on each 
other. The casus belli was a^eld of sugar-cane I had 
planted in the newly-cleared jungle. * Every beast of 
the field * seemed leagued against this devotee! patch of 
sugar-cane. The wild clepltant came and browsed in 
it — tlie jungle hogs rooted it up and munched it at 
their leisure — the jackals gnawed the stalks into 
squash— and the wild deer ate tlie tops of the young 
plants. Against all these marauders there w'as an 
obvious remedy — to build a stout fence round the 
cane-field. This was done acciordingly, and a decq) 
trench dug outside, tliat even the wUd elephant did 
not deem it prudent to cross. 

The wild hogs came and inspected the trench and 
tlie palisades beyond. A bristly old tusker was observed 
taking a survey of the defences, but after mature 
delilieration, he gave two short grunts, the porcine, I 
imagined, for ‘ no go,* and took himself oft' at a round 
trot, to pay a visit to niy neighbour, Kam Chunder, 
and inquire how his little plot of sweet yams w^as 
coming on. ITie jackals sniffed at every crevice, and 
determined to wait a bit ; but the monkeys laughed the 
whole intrenchment to scorn. Day after day w^as I 
doomed to behold my canes devoured as fast as they 
ripened by troops of jubilant monkeys. Flesh and 
blood could stand this no longer, and so Hho war 
hatchet was dug up.* It was of no use attempting to 
drive tliem away. Wlien disturbed, they merely 
retreated to the nearest tree, dragging whole stalks of 
sugar-cane along with them, and then spurted the 
chewed fragments in my face, as I looked up at them. 
This was adding insult to iiyury, and I positively 
began to grow bloodtliirsty at the idea of being out- 
witted by monkeys. Tlie case between us might have 
been stated in this wise — ^1 have at much trouble and 
expense cleared and cultivated this jungle land,* said I. 
‘Moi^ fool you!* said the monkeys. * I have planted 
and watched over this sugar-cane.* * Watdied 1 ah-ha! 
so have we, for the matter of that.* * But surely I have 
a right to reap what I sowed?* * Don’t see it,* said 
the monkeys ; *the jiingte» by rights prescriptive and 
indefrasiblc, is ours, «ad has so ever since the 
days of Bam Bpnuman of the long tail. If you cul- 
tivate the jungle witliQUt'Our consent, you must look 
to the consequences. If you don’t like our customs, 
you may get about your business: we don’t want 
youH" ■■■i#.-: 

- I keiit Inooding over thiii hiortifyiiig view of the 
matt^, tmtil one tnovning I ludnhed that Vdu^^^ egg,* 
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revenge, in a practicable ihape. A ti^ with about a 
score of monkeya on it, was cut 4own; and hnlf-aadoaen 
of the youngest ivere caught, as they attempted to 
escape. A large pot of gh<nt) (treacle) was tlien mixed 
with as much tartar-emetic as coidd be spared from 
the medicine-chest, and the young hopefuls, afrer 
being carefully painted over with the compound, 
were allowed to return to their distressed relatives, 
who, as soon as they arrived, gathered round them, 
and commenced licidng tliem with the greatest assi- 
duity. The results I had anticipated were not long 
in making their appearance. A cargo of sea -sick 
Cockneys in a storm is very disgusting, but this was 
even worse ; a more melancholy siglit it was impossible 
to behold. The poor wretches were groaning in atti- 
tudes of distress upon almost every tree, retching 

and But I spare tlie reader. I felt very much 

concerned ; and if I tliought it would ha ve been 
accepted, I was quite willing to stand a pint (of hot 
water) all round ! So efficacious was this treatment, 
that for more tlian two years' .1 hardly ever saw a 
monkey in the nciglibourhood. 

Monkeys are sometimes tamed by the natives, and 
taught to perform a number of very amusing tricks. 

I once saw exhibited, by an old man Avho travell(?d 
about the country with tlicm, three monkeys, who had 
b(?en trained to go througii a regular dramatic per- 
formance. The first representation was tlie wooing of 
a young bride by a hoohda (old man). A large male 
monkey, dressed in a yellow tlirban and dhoiee, wdth 
shaggy eyebrows and wrinkled facie, personified the 
boohchl, while two female monkeys, one of them closely 
veiled, represented the mother and daughter. The 
boohda is first seen walking across his ileitis, with a I 
long stair Laid across his shoulders, and his two hands 
dangling lazily over the ends of it. After looking over 
his khates, and finding that the crops arc thriving, he 
gets very self-complacent; enumerating his many 
acquisitions of oxen and horses, liis stacks of straw, 
and Iiis well-filled granaries, he proceeds to enlarge on 
his own personal qualities, which he of course finds 
unexceptionable, and winds up by declaring that 
he will marry a young wife to gladden his heart. 
During the time the showman has been reciting this 
soliloquy, the )x)ohda, in the shape of the old male, has 
been strutting up and down at the distance of a few 
yards from tiie females. lie now walks up to tho 
mother, and with much ceremony requests the hand 
of her daughter in marriage, repeating to licr the same 
catalogudi of qualities and possessions wre before he.ard 
in soliloquy. The mother objects to his age, when he 
dilates on his wealth, and goes through a piece of very 
natural pantomime in counting imaginary rupees from 
his right hand to his left. Tho mother ap]:K*ars a little 
mollified, and calls her daughter Moonia, who has been 
standing closely veiled behind the showman's back: 
she comes at her mother’s call, writh well-teigned reluc- 
tance, and seats herself witli iier back to the booiida, at 
tho same time drawing her Veil more closely over her 
face. The mother 'tlien introduces the subject of Ids 
oth4r wives, and says her daughter is t(X) young, and 
come of too good a house, to be made the servant of the 
other tenants of his zenaha. Hcreuiwn the boohda 
swears by the ‘ sacred waters of Gunga,’ tliat she will 
never be asked even to pare her own nails ; but will 
have numerous servants to wait upon her. ' Then, with 
jthe view of engaging .the young girl’s attention, the 
cunning boohda begins to eiil^gc upon tho dumber 
and elegance of the jewels she Will wear, wd the rlch- 
li^s and splendour of her dresses. The fair Moonia 
hitches slightly round, and by accideM lifts a corner of 
her veil. The boohda is enraptured, and makes a 
motion to get nearer her ; but is prevented by the 
mother, who bestows a, sbu&d bufibt on the boohda, 
reminding him that the marriiaigd hM nbt yet; t^en 
piaoc, iind expresses her astohishmdnt tluit an old man 


like him does not know better. At this juncture, too, 
the bashful Moonia, speaking from beneath her veil, 
declares that slio wont have iiim at any price ; thkt he 
is only a silly boohda ; that he is stingy to his othtr 
wives; and that he is hahoot budsurat (very ill-favou^X. 
At this the boohda gets in a passion, and with ' 
lahtce commences to maul both mother and daughter,; 
until he is interrupted by the Fates, in the person ef 
the showman, coming to their assistance. The curtail 
is now supposed to liave dropped, and the actors, Who 
before given their whole attention to the scene,* 
how begin to amuse themselves with any stick or straw 
that happens to be near them, while the moral of the 
story is l)eing reciteef by the showman, with an accom- 
paniment ;>n the tom-tom. 

SOCIAL NON-CONDUCTORS, 

Among the great natural agencies at work in tlie 
continuance and support of this still teeming and still 
sell-consuming globe, electricity is, the most myste- 
rious and the most universal. Every day, as that 
dawn of science advances in whose opening twilight 
we of the present day have tho fortune to live, some 
new function, some new connection with tho pheno- 
mena of life is discovered, by which this unknown 
minister of nature is traced in its results. But the 
power even of electricity is modified by the clmracter 
of the substaqpcs to which it is communicated. Some 
speed the fleet angt;l on its way, and rejoice in so con- 
stant a renewal of its visits that they might* seem a 
periKjtual residence : a metal wire would carry tlie fluid 
round the circumference of the globe witli the rapidity 
of thought. Other substances retain wliat they receive, 
witli a duQ unconsciousness of its value, and tlirough 
stolidity, as it were, ratiier than selfishness, arrest itt 
progress, imd neutralise a power which consists in 
action : these are called Non-coiiduclors. 

Electricity has been considered by some inquirers as 
identical witJi the principle of life; but at all events 
there is an agency at work within us which presents 
some very close mudogies witli the mysterious fluid, and 
to that alone we purpose drawing attention in tlie pre- 
sent paper. The agent alluded to is as mystical in its 
nature, and as instanianeous in its operations, as the 
former, and its mission is as obviously the preservation 
and amelioration of the kingdom of nature committeci 
to its ministry. It has, moreover, its conductors and 
its non-conductors — its genial dilfuscrs throughout 
wliolc circle of luimnnity, and its unconscious rccipionts, 
who hold the angel fast without demanding his blessing. 
This moral fluid is called Love. We do not mean tho 
love which is the stajile of romance, for that is not a 
simple body, but compounded, as all passions are, of tho 
things of the senses as well as of the mind. We dojnqt ; 
speak of the torrent whose impulsive gush flUs but onoi;: 
clianiiel, and tends but to one point ; but of love in thoii’:' 
more refined, more durable, and more cumprehonsiyo; i: 
character in which its mission is to link together tbOf ; 
whole moral world, the whole human race* 

Certain members of s(x:iety here and thero^it may 
be one in a family— are naturally or habitually ; 

as communicants of this vital current, and to 
give the name of Non-conductors. The peqqluirity of 
the social Non-conductor is a feature reaultiiig prilkci* * 
pally from his mental organization: U sprii^ itom a 
deficiency in the mind rather than to the heart, He is 
insensible to the thousand minuto mbmontary, delicata 
demands and wants of his fellow-creatures, and for, this 
reason he enjoys an imniuffity ftoto touch the worid% . 
care and anxiety, and also from much of its tranq^ ' 
happiness. He is merely a reeij^ht, not a comtot^*; i; 
cant. He is wrapped in a habitude which defends 


ftom half the aflTections of bhr nature ; he is free aj 
froto their crowns of ros to ahd from the thonts that| 
the roses closer ; he is not so much a bar as a lWc^l 
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;s a (State negative virith regard to attraction, not of 
posltivo repulsion; he is not actively and consciously 
impenetrable, but passively irresponsive; not deaf to 
tlio calls and cries of humanity, but unthinking, un- 
knowing nntil it calls and cries. A neutralising atino- 
spkt^re Burroimds him as be wends his way through the 
world; ho can excite no sympathy, and conduct no 
affection ; the language of love Or friendship may pene- 
trate his heart, but there it stops— it cannot pass on to 
another’s. That heart is not hard— it is only sluggish, 
and wants the quickening impulse of mental perception. 
It considers itself a destination, and not a medium: it 
is a droscra,* that folds over the honied messenger of 
love, and stifles him in the cold mechanical embrace. 
The sweetness of affection, cast into it, sinks to the 
bottom, and may be recovered at will in a state of pre- 
servation; but it cannot float in suspension, as if a i)or- 
tion of the fountain. Whoncje arises this phenomenon 
of social existence ? As we said, not from a had heart, 
but from a narrow mind. Self-preservation is nature’s 
first law: it actuates us in crises, in extremities — in 
fact, in the exceptional circumstances of life; but 
healthy minds soon learn that there are other laws 
which preside in the hourly and daily detail, in the 
minutiffi and trivia — in a word, in nine-tenths of the 
process and current of our being. Tlicsc the non-con- 
ductor knows not: his mind has never luogressed 
beyond the first law. 

We must be understood as confining ourselves strictly 
to that cumnit of sympathy we have called love. In the 
Other rdations of life the non-conductor may present no 
points for exception. He may Imj an excellent man of 
business, or a skilful mechanic, though it may be doubted 
whether he could ever be a great artist ; for art is the 
privilege of genius alone, and genius implies sympathy. 
Business wants but talent, skill requires but applica- 
tion, and these are not beyond his compass. It is oven 
probable that he may attain to wealth, respectability, 
and a certain station ; for everything within ))im works 
towards this cousuinmatioh. Many of the more dan- 
gerous vomitories of the human heart are in him clostnl 
up; and if he is inaipablc of transmitting sympathy, he 
is for the same rcasou ' safe from that waste of feeding 
, and w'itheritig of hope whicli so often leave kindlier 
natures a ruin. He is proof against many of the 
seductions, and from much of the contagion of disguised 
depravity. Ho has the security of the nxik, with its 
hardness, coldness, and insulation. 

But an absolute non-conductor, be it understootl, is 
not a common character. Most men have their con- 
duits of BjTupathy, liowever small and iinnotieeablc. 
A man will love his dog or cat who is incapable of 
loving the huiuan kind ; or he will expend his sym- 
pathies upon one of his children, while the rest are 
strangers t6 his heart ; or he will foster his own family 
j Avith tlio tenderest care, Avliilc absolutely indifierent to 

1 the fainilifes of others ; or he will he tlie Hampden of 
{ his yillagc, without a grain of love of country ; or he 

1 will stand up for tlie interests of his own department of 
business, even at tlie sacrifice of the rest of* the national 
trade; or he will pride himself on the name of English- 
man, atid look with coldness or dislike upon the other 
tribes of mankind. In all these cases he is a partial 
conductor : liis sympathies rim only in one chamiel. 

Then wt* have our slow conductors : men who look 
with suspicion or alarm upon a kindly feeling as it 
^ Up in their bosom ; with whom love is not 

an impulse, but a fiiculty; who close up their hearts 
as they button up their ixwkets, and open neitlicr to 
the isalls of sympathy till they see good reason why. 
Th^«^ prudent, wise, respectable meinbers of society; 
and th^ ipve; when it comes, is worth having; but it 

rarely meets with a return in kind. People will not 
wait Ibr it. 'Hiey see only the original coldness ; and 
the thaw is so slow, tlia-t they are insensible of the 
change. When this is at length manifested in a kindly 
action, it excites qjore surprise than love. * Who would 
have thought it?’ people cry, ignorant that it is a 
natural and necessary result of a state of mind that 
had been long tending towards its production. Slow 
conductors are esteemed, but rarely loved. Even the 
insight into character possessed by children is at fault 
with them. Little girls are silent, and little boys 
speak in whispers when they are present. They will 
not encourage their advances, for the promised sym- 
pathy is too far off for their perceptions, and they see 
in the meantime only the cold workings of a mind into 
which love may enter, but where he is not born. 

But non-conductibility in the present comiK)sition of 
society has its uses. Every instrument must be tem- 
pered for its craft ; and at least a partial infusion ol‘ 
this clement is frequently found to make the man fit 
for the work he has to do. It may forni excellent stuff, 
for instance, in the composition of a military chief: it 
saves him at once from all those thousand petty incur- 
sions to which the feelings of other men are subject ; 
and it acts as a sort of moral blinker to the mind, shut- 
ting out' the world of light and motion that would 
otherwise •press too stronglv on his senses. Armed 
with this defence, lie looks atniight forwanl, and sees 
nothing but duty — the duty of th^e captain untroubled 
by tlic sympatliies of the man. An efficient minister of 
state could not be without some portion of this element. 

A large share of it is indispensable to the composition 
of the stanch iiartisan and the adherent of a faction. 
Tracing it to another stage*, wc find it in the bailllf, 
the prison turnkey, and the public executioner; and 
all these are plants of necessary and inevitable growth 
under the pn'sent conditions of society. The distinction 
ill such cases betweeii non-conductibility and the more 
Avaiit of humane febliug is obvious. All the ftinction- 
aries we have mentioned have their own inlets and out- 
lets of sympathy,' their own affections, and friendships, 
and family instincts; but the principle of universal 
love must Ikj either wanting in their natures, or fatal 
to their success. 

It may be supposed that the advantages and disad- 
vantages of non-conductihility are pretty equally 
balanced; but this is not our idea. The social elec- 
tricity we allude to is an agent on which the wclfiire 
and happiness of mankind depend. Its transniission is 
committed to the highest and noblest natures : ajrid the 
exercise of the function — apart from all material results 
— ^is. in itself a source of such divine felicity a.s wii 
supiKisc to be the portion of l)eatificd spirits. A man 
of no universal sympathies can have no universal en- 
joyment. He may he successful in war, or policy, or 
tTJule— he may fill the world Andtli his renown ; hut his 
moral being is incomplete, and he laisses aAvay from 
among mankind without liaving known what it was to 
exercise the loftier fimetions of Iniman nature. 

One more analogy, and this bri^f excursion of tlic 
fancy is at an end. The practical usefulness of botli 
principles— that of the moral and that of the material 
world — ^increases with the advancement of mankind in 
knowledge and refinement. , Electricity, formerly an 
awfbl and uncontrollable minister of nature, heard only 
in the roar of the thunder, and seen only in the blasted 
oak, the burning pile, aitd the blackened corpse, is novr 
tamed, ^ as it were, mto our service, and rendered^ 
obedient to pur conumUld. It is introduced into our 
bouses ; it flashes our message from one end of tlm 
country to Hie other ; it tfaverses seas in our emifiby- 
ment ; and it will one d^y as a means of almost 

instantaneous inteztximmuhipn for the whole terrestrial 
globe. Love, jih li]^ nmnnbtrt^tke electricity of the 
Eem't— no lOngi^ tJ^ peculiar and narroiv 

iniianivels, giving a dharac^ of selfieOidiess even to our 

, * Hie ftewisr o^: ilite plant has tlie profiorty of cloeliur <asi what- 
1 it, uutil it is 8ta>viB(lor sUllod in tho on)- 
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most beautiful feeliugs, is now widening every d?^y 
more and more in its ministry. It brings closej and 
closer the severed classes of society; it links nation 
with nation; and, dispelling prejudices, and assimi- 
lating interests as it flies, it wilt one day, if the pro- 
vidence of God permits its career, ‘gather the whole 
of mankind into one family. Do not doubt of 
this, hard and cold-hearted philoBOi)her8, because 
as yet we are only in the beginning ! The electricity 
that yesterday smote the church-tower into ruins, now 
plays innocuously round its summit, and buries itself in 
the earth at its foot. The love tliat yesterday declared 
its path only in narrow jealousies and selflsh fondness, 
will encircle the whole world — to-morrow' I 

LADY EMEULIN’S WOOD. 

The retired village of S— in a midland English 
county, is picturesquely situated on the banks of the 
Thttiiies, which Jiere washes the base of steep and green 
swelling hills, crested, and often midway covered, wdth 
, extensive and dense old woods, consisting principally 
of beeclies, with «ome oaks interspersed, pines, and 
poplars. During our explorations in these cliarming 
woods ill all and every direction— often losing our- 
selves, and wandering until we were completely weary, 
and glad to rest on the inviting mossy bmiks — we 
piirsueil one day a different route from those we had 
hitherto traced ; and after an unusually - prolonged 
ramble, we suddenlj' emerged from the forest land to 
an open patch of upland, which iiresented tokens of 
having once been part of a (mltivated garden. The 
dilapidated stone w^ls, the broken-down terrapes, muti- 
lated statues, dry fountains, and tangled undergrmyth 
of weeds, together with the impressive silence reigning 
over all things, rendered it a flt abode for the genius 
of desolation; while the bright garden-flowers which 
IieeiH'd forth from their ncglcnited borders only served 
to enhance the inournfulness of the scene. Presently 
we moved onwards ; and behind a bunk of thick wood, 
which had effecstually screened it from view, discovered 
the ivy-grown ruins of a mansion to which this garden 
doubtless belonged. It was absolutely and completely 
a ruin, yet evidencing ancient extimt and grandeur. 
(.)ii making inquiries concerning this isolated spot, we 
found that our footsteps had invaded the unhallowed 
precincts of Lady Emerliu’s Wood, well known to all 
the country-side from the traditionary lore attached 
to it : trailition more fully biised on truth, as our re- 
searches afterwards jirovcd, tlian such lore usually is. 

Tlie peasants liked not to pass through tliat lonely I 
wood at twiliglit hour; Hay, even in broatl noonday, I 
they preferred making a long circuit rather than ap- 
proach it ; and they pointed with silent awe to a veuer- j 
able oak - tree, beneath wliosc spreading branches the | 
rich, deep moss forms a velvet carpet, round which, 
they say, the Lady Emcrlin wanders every night ; of 
course at the IcgitimaU! witching hour of twelve. 

Now for tlie tale attached to this beautiful, luiuntcd 
wood, which became a favourite haunt of ours from 
the fact of its Ixsing so seldom tenanted, save by squir- 
rels and wood-pigeons. 

Nearly three parts of a century ago, there stood, in 
place of these ruins, through which the wind howls — 
oftentimes making wild, unearthly music, and in which ; 
congregations of owls and bats disport themselves— a I 
substantial mansion-house, the former magnifleence of ^ 
whose baronial hall we were enahled to distinguish | 
from unfiiiling Signs of size and solidity— (a modern ! 
villa now is erected on the site). This mansion was : 
the ancestral abode of a worthy knight, Sir Ludolfj 
Montford, who had ^gnulised himself in the wars, and,! 
retired late in life to enjoy domestic peace, and the\ 
society of an amiable wife; who, however, after pre- 
senting her husband with two children, a son and 
daughter, was summoned flrom this world to e|||etter. 


Sir Ludolf *s whole affections were now centered in these 
children, who were in most respects promising enough 
to excuse the partiality of a fond parent. The yaong 
Ludolf was a year older than his sister Winifred, a 
gentle, blue-eyed girl, docile and timid, as her brother 
w«8 bold and. somewhat self-willed; for, truth to tell* 
Sir Ludolf Spoilt them both, though indulgence had 
no other effect on Winny than to render her more 
affectionate and unselfish, and jHirhaps at the same 
time rather too' sensitive for any rough contact with 
the rough Ixiings of this work-a-day world. There was 
also another inmate at' Montford Hall, a ward of Sir 
Ludolf’s— an orphan hoy about the same age as Wini- 
fred. Francis Level was heir to a large fortune, and 
his deceased father had 1xh*ii the knight’s comimnion- 
in-arms, l^x-queathing Ins only child to Sir Ludolf’s 
care. Frank Level shared with the heir of Montford 
in the iii.stnictions t»f an able tutor, wdip resided at 
the Hall, and prcpured the boys for their final college 
cAFcer ; for Sir Ludolf nut off the evil day of parting 
with them as long as ^ssible. 'nicre n^as emulation 
and competition i)etween the boys ^ all their sports 
.nnd studies, and some rivalry ; but, on the whole, they 
were as much attached to each other as if broil levs in 
rwility, while they both regarded Winny as a b(doved 
.sister, who in return gave them an equal sliare of her 
guikdess affection. >>ajik was far more volatile and 
thoughtless than his slower compeer ; quicker to learn, 
and with a high ‘fiery 8i)irit, whicli ill brooked control. 
Singularly handsome and graceful even ns a child, 
Frank became a fearless e(iuei#trian at an early age, 
though be gave? no proofs of ever being such ilii adept 
in field-sports as young Ludolf, wlio frequently accom- 
panied his father on angling and shooting expeditions ; 
his sturdy TObust fmme enduring a great amount of 
fatigue. He was a son after the old knight’s lioart, 
who detested milk-sops ; and notwithstanding his strong 
regard for Frank, tliat young gentleman’s refined or 
dandified propensities were often the theme of Sir 
Ludolfs good-naturtid animlidversions. On such occa- 
sions Winny was always ju*ar to say a kind word for 
dear Frank, and with tears in licr sweet eyes to w'ard 
oft* w'hat she considered unjust or unkind remarks. 
But Frimk w'as well able to lake his owm part, though 
ever dutiful and respectful towards his guardian ; be 
laughed at these pleasant reproofs, persevered in his 
own way, and not uiifrequcntly stood in open defiance 
and warfare with his tutor. Nevertheless, he was a 
generous, affectionate fellow, fond of amusenjcnt, and 
a lejwlcr in any wild prank that offered ; thru the old 
Montford AVootls re-ecliood with yo\ithful laughter, 
while many elastic young feet bounded over the springy 
turf, and young hands culled the wild flowers, which 
bloomed luxuriantly then as now. 

A -widowed sister of Sir Ludolf’s, more than twenty 
years his junior, volunteered to preside over the menage 
at the hall, and to superintend the education^f Winny, 
-with that of Iut own little girl, who wanti^l yet two 
years of Wintiy’s age. Sir Ludolf had not seen his 
sister, Mrs Devoreux, since her widowhood ; and though 
the impressions he retained of her were not of the most 
pleasing description, he did not feel warranted in reus- 
ing her a home, which he knew, from her straitened 
income, would prove acceptable for herself and her 
daughter. Besides, Sir Ludolf had his own jHJculiar 
notions respecting iemalc education : he detested frip- 
pery and accomplishments ; and as to learning in a 
woman, that was a heinous sin. Winny must learn to 
read and write, to sew;, and to superint^d a house ; 
and. as he had always considered his sister, Mrs Deve- 
reux, a particularly silly personage, U1 competent to 
instruct youth, it seemed highly probable that Winny’s 
education would be confided to the ancient housekeeper, 
-Mrs Rickerby. * ^ ■ 

After Mrs Devereux’s iptMuetlon at Montford Hidl* i 
peace seemed to have taken wdaga to itself and 
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At flr$t the dazzling lieauty erf Ismay Dere- 
^ ireux startled and delighted her couains, and Frank 
.Loyel too; but by degrees Ismay’a capricious and 
' violent temper alienated her from them: she was so 
exacting and selfishy and such a foolish, vain, little 
thing, that Frank, who at first had been enraptured 
with the lovely doll, was always foremost to quarrel 
with her-'-mimicking her childish ways, and declaring 
to his tutor that Ismay was worthy of her mother — ^a 
painted old Jezebel 1 There was truth in IVank’s 
assertion, though so improperly expressed, for Mrs 
Bevereux’s M'hole being was absorbed in her toilet 
devotions; and she was indeed an eiiipty-)iea.ded and 
extremely tiresome lady. Kverytliing must be given 
up to Isniay — her beautiful Ismay ; and the lovely but 
disagreeable child was pampered and pctteil, and essayed 
to rule the others with such iron sway, that although 
the gentle Winny succdhilicd beneath the tyrannical 
induenoG, the boys fairly reladled. Thus arose do- 
mestic discord so great, that Sir Ludolf, who had ruled 
in the camp, found ho could^do so no longer, and 
heartily rejwnted^having received Mrs Bevereux Ikj- 
neath his roof. That fantasti(;nl pi^rsonagc, though 
everlastingly complaining of dulness and ennui, yet 
endeavoured strenuously to maintain her footing in 
her brother’s comfortable and well-appointed man- 
sion; strenuously, also, she endeavoured to unite her 
refractory daughter ami Frank Lovel in the bonds of 
affivtion. What anticiimtions the worldly-minded 
mother cherished for the future, could this end be 
brought about, may aatily be divined. Frank was 
wealthy^-lsnmy penniless. But Ismay was still too 
young to be mode to comprehend tlio importance of 
being amiable and winning in the eyes of the hand- 
son^e boy whom she provoked daily, until their squabbles 
ended ui perfect liatred of each other. 

At this juncturcj how truly thankful was Sir Ludolf 
when an invitation, couched in the most pressing terms, 
arrived from General Devereux, a coiifinncd hypo- 
chondriac, beseeching his sitter-in-law to join him with- 
out flelay, as he was about prtxx^ediiig to Italy for the 
winter, and needed . fennde society. The general was 
deaf, and nearly blind, but he had money to bequeath ; 
and, moreover, the habits of the pair were well ^uitcil. 
Mrs l>evcreux delighted iu foreign habits and manners, 
she said ; besides, on her darling girl’s account, she 
must sacrifice her owu wishes of Iwiiig useful to Sir 
Ltidulf Ismay must be educated and brought forward: 

‘ the plan of home educatioi^* said Mrs Devereux, 

‘ evidently did not answer.* Sir Ludolf, with scarcely- 
(;oncealed pleasure, begged his sister on no account to 
let him or his stand in her way; that it was right and 
proper to cultivate General Devereux’s regartl, when 
be evinced such a warm disposition towards his niece, 
to whom, doubtless, he would eventually leave his pro- 
perty. Never were farewells spoken with less regret 
on both sitjes *, by all except tlie tcnderdiearted Winny, 
who cM>uld not say ‘good-by’ witliout a imng. Even 
Ismay, who would not shake hands with either of the 
youths, when site came to Winny, put her mouth up 
fora kiss, saying, ‘ 1 do love you, Cousin Winny: you 
arc too gocxl for them;’ casting a scornful glance on 
tits laughing tonoents, and wishing, as she had often 
tokl them, ‘ to scratch tliexr eyes out I* 

Tlie form of an angel, but the soul of a*-*^ — Here 
l^iuak checked Itimsclf, because his sweet Winny was 
kgr* turned contemptuously on Ms keel, whistling 
;:p'.h^;saliinteredofr. 

was. restored to Montford after the departure 
of kfo Bevereux and her daughter; but alas I it was 
continuance. A fbarful doom over- 
Une: the father’s idol, the sister’s 
W, Ludoi:^ met with a watery 

gjf^e. V!%Ust ihi^Uu in the river, within sight of his 
batliing alone, against tlie 
on him, wlien he got out' 




of his depth, and, it was surmised, being seized with 
cramu sank to rise no more. 

From the date of tliis lamentable catastrophe an 
affecting change was observable in Sir Ludolf Montford; 
when he recovered in some degree from tlie first over- 
whelming shock, his familiar associates saw with deep 
sympathy and compassion that he had become an aged, 
bttwed man, as if the weight of years he bore was too 
much for poor humanity. The hale green decline of 
life had vanislied, and he tottered about, supported on 
the weeping Winhy's fragile form, smiling vacantly, 
and shedding piteous tears when any familiar object 
connected in anyway With his lamented son presented 
itself to his notice. His solicitude and love for Francis 
Lovel seemed redoubled; on lum he leant, bOy as he 
was, for support and consolation ; and it was a touching 
sight to beliold Frank’s devotion towards his afflicted 
guardian, and the patience with which the spirited 
youth tolerated, nay, fostered, the peculiarities of age. 
As the time approached for Frank to leave Montford, 
and pursue his ficademical routine, so did the uneasiness 
of Sir Ludolf increase; and ere the final moment (rf 
departurt^ arrivefl, the knight had confided to his ward 
the wdsh nearest his hc*art — wliich was no less than 
Frank’s solemn betrothal to Winny, now the sole 
heiress of the noble Montford ]>08ses8ion8. Frank 
yield«?d a reafly and cheerful compliance, for Winifred 
was very dear to him, and he rcmlily cheated himself 
into tlie belief that he loved her with all the passionate 
ardour of first love, though at the same time Frank 
marvelled at hearing that passion described in such 
glowing colours when he felt so calm. At eighteen, 
Winifretl was a thoughtful, feeling woman; at the 
same period Frank was still a mere boy; but Winny 
loved the boy with more than even the ordinary depth 
of wommi's pure affection. Winny was not calm when 
the avowal was mode, and she knew that her fate and 
happiness were no longer in her own hands — they were 
in Was he aware, alas I of the sacred trust rejicsed 
in him when he so readily entered into the engagement 
with this sweet and guileless being? It is to be feared 
not, though, as time progressed, he became fully sensible 
that he was loved with no common love, and llmt were 
he to desert her, Winny liad no latent pride to aid her, 
but would most probably sink broken-hearted beneath 
the blow. It was Sir Ludolf ’s own express wish that 
Frank should travel when he left college, ere tlie mar- 
riage took place: they were affianced, and the doting 
father wos satisfied, never contemplating the possibility 
of diange in either of them. 

Since the departure of Mrs Devereux from Montforfl, 
she had only written briefly, and at distant intervals, to 
her brother, and then lier letters were filled with details 
of Ismay ’s wmidrouS beauty and accomplishments, and 
at length with Ismay’s innumerable conquests ; for it 
appeal^ that the l^autiful girl was introduced into 
public at the earliest age when misses in their teens 
jire tolerated. Wlien the tidings reached Montford 
of Ismay’s marriage at sixteen witli a rich noble- 
man of sixty, no one was astonished, or expressed 
surprise or anxiety as to the result; Mrs Devereux 
dwelt vnih rapture on her daughter’s ‘ great luck 
and brilliant lot* — adding with pride and exultation, 
that ‘ wherever she went notiiing was thought of save 
the captivating Lady Emeriin, who. carried hearts by 
storm.’ 

‘ She must be extrmnely altered to wiii bearts thus,*' 
observed Frank, smiling as he perused the letter put 
into his tods by Bfr Lude^; ‘for of all the little 
vidouB vixens I ever encountered, Miss Ismay Deve- 
reux, now Lady Emeriin, was the most atrocious.* 

, ‘ Nay, nay, dearest Frank,* wliispered Winifred ; ‘ be 
hot so hard upon my lovd^ cousin ; remember how 
eliUdren alter .’ ^ ^ 

* Fou have nhvd: altered, my love,* responded Frank, 
fendl)!||art^ fiiir hair aja, the smooth sunny brow ; 
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‘vou were ever gentle, unselfish) and good, and even 
that odious cliild herself loved you, sweet one.* I 

Tlie vain, weak mothet did not long survive tj enjoy ! 
her daughter’s exaltation; and the last news that reached 
Monlford concerning Lady Emerlin was the notification 
of her being left a widow by the dedth of Lord Emerlin 
within four years after their union. She continued to 
reside abroml, and in process of time almost ceased to 
be remembered in the woodland solitudes which she 
had once so successfully disturbed in her waywanl, 
childish days. Tliere were no locomotives in the times 
we are talking of— no rapid modes of transition ; and 
travel then was travel indeed! Both Sir Ludolf and 
Winny felt a sort of desolation creep over tlicm, as 
Frank, tearing liiinself away from their encircling arms, 
plunged, with tlie love of change and adventure natural 
to ardent youth, into the sea of life heaving in restless 
billows before him. 

Poor Winny I she hod c^t her all on one venture; 
and it was well for her x^eace of mind that she could 
not discern the track of the gallant vessel freighted 
with her rich load of love. We have all felt, doubtless, 
more or less, what it is to bo left behind, with the 
monotonous routine of daily life unchanged and undi- 
versified, when the beloved object on whom all our 
thoughts and wishes centre is beyond our ken for 
moiitlis and years — ay, it may be for everl 

Winny felt just the same then as we should feel now, 
and time crept on slowly — slowly. She counted time by 
Prank’s letters, wliicli, during his first six months of 
absence, were very regular ; then they became gnuliially 
shorter and less frequent, and so continued during the 
ensuing twelveraontli. He wtis to have been absent only 
for the space of one year ; but he hod procrastinated his 
return from time to time, until, at the exxnration of 
miotlier six months, Frank, in an incoherent hasty letter 
from Paris, signified Ids intention of being at Montford 
within the next ten days. 

He kept to this determination; but could this be 
the same gay, careless Frank they luul parted with 
but eighteen months previously — this haggard man, on 
whose luindsoiiie countenance the emotions of strong 
passion were traced? His manners, t(M), betrayed a 
restlessness, and an evident desire to feign ebecrful- 
ncss, which, however, did not imx)ose on the keen 
and wat(;liful eye of love. , Winifred saw there was 
ndsery at Frank’s heart — an unceasing gnawing Womi, 
whose ravages were only too visible. She shrank from 
probing his secret, whatever it might he. He did not 
volunteer his confidence, but, on the contniry, souglit 
every opjwrtunity of being alone ; avoided Sir Ludolf s 
and poor Winny ’s society as much as possible, and 
plungt?d for hours into the deeiiest recesses of the 
Avooils. llc) often shrunk, with a strange dark ex- 
pression of countenance, from Winny ’s artless proofs 
of affection. She was a pure cluld of nature, and had 
not been taught to conceal the love sanctioned by a 
father’s blessing. Nevertheless her innate delicacy 
and sensitive nature caused her to adopt a reserve, 
on observing Frank’s manner, which was foreign to 
her heart ; and matters went on in tliis unsatisfactory 
way at Montford for some months. 

It now wanted but a short period of the time when 
Frank would attain the age fixed on before he went 
abroad as that at which his marriage with sweet Winny 
was to be solemnised. Sir Ludolf, never particularly 
^scorning, and now in his second childliood, Saw notliing 
of the alteration in Frank, and, as a matter of course, 
canvassed the approaching event with liis future son- 
in-law. Tlien It was that something of Frank’s old spirit 
again broke fortlLr again he was the eager delighted 
lover ; and kneedi^ at Winifred’s feet, he claimed her 
promise of becoming his bride. Words lingered on 
Winny’s lips— words of questioning, of upbraiding; 
gentle, soft, apd lowly breatlied^ doubtlessy but still 
upbraiding— his past singuhtr behaviour. » Wildly 


her lover threw himself on the ground b^db her, ex- , 
claiming, in the broken ocoents of i^mon^ II lilh not 
wortliy of you, Winifred I— I am not worthy of ybu |— 
for you are an angel, and I am’-— 

‘ What are you, dear Frank ?* said Winifred with aa 
anxious, tearful gaze. 

‘ A vilhiin ! ’ fiercely exclaimed her betrothed, as ha 
broke away with frantic strides. He was seen no mopft 
timt day. Winny was the least suspicious of created 
beings : unused to the world’s ways, and bred in strict 
retirement, she knew nothing of treachery and deceit, 
real or fictitious ; consequently she was completely 
Xmzslcd by Francis Level’s behaviour. But he Jiad 
said he loved her still ; and, in devoted woman’s true 
spirit, Winny was content. Something Inul arisen to 
vex and annoy Frank, thought Winny ; and (Kfrliap's, 
when they were married, lie would confide his sorrows 
to a sympathising, tender wife. Winny was patient 
and hofieful, loving and trusting with licr whole heart. 

The marriage-day was fixed : Sir Ludolf was full of 
bustle and hax»py importance ; troops of old friends 
were flotrking to Montford to assis^ in the festivities 
attending the celebration of the nuptials of Montfonl’s 
fair heiress witli the last representative of the chival- 
rous Love! 8. 

‘ Another and unexpected guest is about to join our 
goodly company,* said the knight, addressing his 
daughter and Frank Lovel, as he lield forth a missive 
bound with silken cord. *Wliom do you think t/tis 
is from ? You will never guess, my children, so I 
must e’en satisfy your curiosity.’ And bidding Winny 
rcful it, he handed her the letter, saying to I^anfc — ‘.I 
cannot refuse to receive her of course, though it hap- 
pens inopportunely.’ 

* Of whom are you speaking, sir ?’ demanded Frank 
carelessly. 

‘ Of my niece, I-.ady Emerlin. She writes to offer 
me a short visit, as she is about to pass through the 

tow-ii of 11 , and does not like to be within twenty 

miles of Montford withoift coming to see us. Foor 
thing I she is a young widow, and she alludes to the 
unpleasant impressions she left on our minds w hen slie 
was herc in childhood. I have no doubt Ismay is an 
alter||l being. — But wliat is the matter?* During the 
foregoing speech, Sir Ludolf had been busily engaged 
dissecting a fat capon, and too intent upon his occupa- 
tion to note Frank’s start of surprise and displeasure, or 
his abrupt w’itlulraw'al from the social meal. But Wini- 
fred had notiired far more than this— she had seen him 
w'incG when her father spoke; she had secTi tlie ghastly 
X)allor of his countenance, and the wild expression of 
his dark eyes. What could all this mean ? Was it 
possible that Frank retained the dislike and prejudice 
of Ixiyhood townrils the beautiful Ismay, and that her 
coming to Montford made him angry now*? — When 
they met again, Winny was shot'-ked to perceive how 
really ill Frank looked. Extreme sufihriijg was por- 
trayed on every lineament. Tliere was no fancy fxoro 
—it was sad and sober reality ; and with maidenly 
delicacy, but wife-like tenderness, Winny liesought he** 
afiSanced husband to confide to her the cause of his 
anguish. But he laughed— a discordant, harsh laugb it 
was— and assured the sw^eet girl that it ‘ was nothing* 

— * a mere spasm, to which he had been subject Of late.* 

‘ You don’t mind my cousin IfOily Emerlin coming, 
dear Frank, do you ? ’ she remarked with an atch smile, 
gazing up in his facie. * You wont quarrel t^^thei- now, 
as you did years ago ? * 

Frank, without reply, buried his face in his hands, 
and attempted to stifle the sighs that nevertheless bxirst 
from the recesses of his bosom. Poor Winny I voi^dy ■■ ' 
she intreated and prayed him to repose in her faith- ' 
ful love ; to conceal his wound ho longer ; for, alas 1 / J 
thought she, * a wounded spirit who can bear ? * \ 

But with a mighty efibtt the proud man regain^ ; ^ 
mastery over himsi^. His bearing became haughty ^ 
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Had determinfid, calm and silent, like one wound up to 
go through some difficult or trying part. Towards 
Winifrwl, indeed, he was the observant but delicate 
lover ; yet the firmly-compressed lips and knitted brt)w 
besjx)ke the inward conflict of his mind. 

In four days the marriage was to take place ; Lady 
Eroerlin was momentarily expected ; and yet this was 
the moment chosen by Frank to pay a visit to his former 
tutor, who was installed in a comfortable living not 
many miles distant from Montfbrd. The lover w'ent, 
the lady came — and even Winny forgot everytliing for 
a moment Iwit the spirit of grac^ and beauty which 
seemed to breathe a new atmosphere over the scene. 
Ismay’s walk resembled the flow of poetry ; she seemed 
to keep time to some strange melody, unheard by others, 
that tended her faiiy steps ; and when she thus glided 
into the hall, it was like the advent of a queen, attracting 
all eyes and captivating all hearts. Yet her softness of 
demeanour, her enthralling loveliness and brilliant 
aecomplishmciits, were united in Lady Einerlin with a 
(•ertain wild but gentle gaiety, bordering on hilarity, 
which might have struck sonwi observers (is for<;ed and 
unnatural. But Winny saw nothing of this, and she 
only regretti'd Frank’s temporary absence, from the 
desire she felt tliat ho might share in her own surprise 
and delight. He had promised to return the next day 
at noon, and she looked foru'ard with iinpatienw to the 
moment when she might introduce as friends those whose 
past animosities she still renicmbca'ed with pain. Much 
she wondered how so jierfectly amiable and afibetionate 
a creature could have been so disagreeable a child. 

Rupidl|* did Lady Emerlin twine herself into the 
confidence of the artless Winny. With downcast eyes 
she silently listened to the tale of Frank’s altered 
appearance — tVieir lietrothal — their closo-at-hand mar- 
riage-day ; and blushingly Winny owned to her cousin 
how long add fondly she hiul lov(»d Francis Level. 

‘And he loves you? Say — is it not so, fair-huiro<l 
Winny?* muttered Lady Emerlin. 

Winifred absolutely recoiled frojn the hissing tone in 
which these few words w'ore spoken, and at the flushing 
eyes, which seemed to emit sparks of fire. There was 
concentrated passion and revenge in their glapce, which 
for a moment petrified her on •whom the uahalbwcd 
look "was rivetted. But with a sudden, forced mugh 
Lady Emerlin regained her usual complacency, repeat- 
ing the words mechanically — ‘ Is it not so, fair Winny ? * 

* I hope so— I believe so — Cousin Ismay,’ whispered 
Winifred, as the tears she had vainly essayed to restrain 
oozed forth, for she "was bewildered, dismayed, and 
agitated. Lady Emerlin’s glance of despair and liatrcd 
liaunted her ; she could not forget it ; while indefinable 
surmises and apprehensions of she knew not what 
gained possession of her inmost soul. Yet then.* was 
a witchery about her Cousin Ismay which Winifred ; 
entirely succumbed to: resistance to the spell was 
futile, and the enchantress continued to cast her ‘gla- 
mour’ o’er ITer. 

In an hour or two Frank would return ; he would ex- 
plain the mystery of Lady Emerlin’s startling and way- 
ward moods: no doubt it was the lurking remains of 
I evil temper, combat(*d with indeed, hut still not quite 
I subdued. when Ismay embraced Winifrt*d, as she 
took her unresisting arm, expressing a desire to stroll 
through the woods she had frolickcil in as a happy 
child, Winny ('heerfully acceded to the request, and 
Waxipljr returned her cousin’s embracic. 

‘But would they not wait for Frank? In another 
hour he might Ix! with them, and how delighted would 
hot sw be to witness the reconciliation ! We will both 
hang on his arm,’ added the gentle Winny ; ‘and as "we 
walk, we shidl cull only the pleasantest of old thoughts 
to remind iw of the past.’ 

, ^f* ^aid Ismay : ‘we walk together?* 
hw mild eyes to her cousin’s face, for .the 
ii sl^, spoke, although it was riot louder 


than a whisper, made her thrill. The fiice of Lady 
Emerlin was deadly pale, but the eyes threw over lier 
I marbl J features a blaze that Wimiy thought almost 
terrible in its beauty. Slie hesitated ; she hung back ; 
she thought of her betrothed ; she gave a long yearning 
look to the distante where he might he expended to 
appear. But Winny was a coward ; slie did not dare 
to struggle even with that gentle grasp whicli seemed 
to seduce ratljer than force her away, rihe w^ns ashamed 
to acknowledge a reluctance that seemed so childish. 

‘ This is not a bonnet for the wwls,’ said she j ‘ let 
me just get another.* 

‘ Any bonnet will do for the woods I* replied Ismay, 
and the clasp round Winny’s waist became closer and 
more tender. 

‘ Let me at least throw on a veil.’ 

‘The embowering trees will be your shade!’ and as 
the white arm cliarmcd rather than forced her on, 
Winny, half-blushing, lialf-pouting, her shame strug- 
gling w'ith her fear, suffered herself to be overmastered 
fis if by a spell. 

They WTre seen to enter the solitary wood, arm 
in ann together, but they were nt'ver seen to Icavi* 
it again 1 Hours passed away — noontide and after- 
luxm: all were busily occupied at the Hall in their 
own pursuits and ainuscments, and the absence of 
the cousins ivas not noticed until towards evening 
when Frank arrived ; and on inquiring for his Ibreign 
valet, was told the man had gone with l^iuly Emcrlin’s 

domestics to li , whither they laid conveyed her 

ladyship’s travelling chariot for some necessary repairs. 
But wlien Frank sought for his botrolhed, and found 
her not, and was informed that she and Lady Emerlin 
hod gone into the w^ooils togetlicT, and had not yet 
returned, who might road what the unhappy man’s 
I terrified countenance expressed? Yet not even his 
j wildest apprehensions approjichc^d the dreadful truth : | 
he only feared that she w'as forcibly carried off b}" the I ; 
revengeful woman, with whose fierce affections he had i j 
dishonourably trifled. Captlvatexl for a while by Lady ; 
Kmerlin’s b(?auty and wiles, the mask had falUui too | 
soon, and Francis Lovel.l)ehold the M^oman as the child j 
had l>een, but in far stronger colours. He had gone 
'too far to reci^le; lie had raised the fearful wdiirlwind 
never again to 1)0 quelk^d, and he paid a terrific price 
fVir his iiiiprineipled and weak course of action. He 
plunged into the woods: the twilight was gathering: j 
he called on Winifn^d by name : all was silent, save the j 
note of the w^ijod-pigeon fondly responding to its mote, j 
But there, bcuieath that ancient umbrageous oak-tree, ■ 
ivhat is (hot ? Surely it is swciet Winny sleeping, ex- i 
tended on llic soft yielding moss ! Not a fold of lier ; j 
dress was deranged; her cheek was leaning on her ' 
ann like ope in a gentle slumber; and but for the , 
ghastliness of death which overspread l>er lovely conn- ; 
tenanee, evim her lover might have been deceived into i 
ho^. Winny, JioweviT, was dea4 ; either by the visi- i 
tation of Gotl, or the victim of liuman passion ; and i 
even if a trace of nturder could liavo been discoverc«i | 
on her l>ody, the beautiful fiend luwl fled securely from , 
the hands of justice, together with h(?r spy*— the foreign : 
vali't’ employed by Francis Lovel. j 

It was nimourcil many years afterwards that a woman 
of unenviable celel>rity, when suffering punislinient for | 
other crimes, confessed a fonner guilt. She had slain i 
in that w^ood, by means of a secret and subtle poison j 
{idniinistc^red in some confection, a cousin of her own, a * 
bctroHicd bride. She was not known as Ltuly Emerlin, ! 
but history has handed down her name to the execration 
of posterity, while her identity was fully recognised. On 
the opposite side of the water from Montford the ruins 
of a monastic establisbment wore ifeely removed, aiul 
an Jnscription discovered, signifying that the mortal 
remains of Francis Lovel were there interred; a man 
whose ascetic life and stern penances Itowed him 
to the grave with the wei^it of miserable years while 
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still in lifti's prime. Many a time and oft have we 
rested (»n the delicious moss beneath the ancient oak, 
nor did we find it less inviting and plciisant rf repose 
because Liuly hhnerlin’s restless shade was said to 
overshadow it nightly, with a guilty, hut of course 
intangible presence. We thouj^it of ‘ Herne the 
Hunter ’ in Windsor Park, who in a similar manner 
flits round an old tree, though he is by far too respect- 
able a gliost to Ikj associated even in a legend with the 
wicked Lady Einerlin of unliallowod memory. 


NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 

HA ARLKM — THE DUNES— COMMTS-VOYAOEURS— WAFFLE 

ERA A MS — WAT-K TO AMSTERDAM — CllAllACTERTSTIGS 

OF THE CAPITAL. 

I ARRIVED at Haarlem on a Tuesday, one of the* days 
on which the public arc permitted to hear a voluntary 
played for an hour on the fiimous organ without charge. 
The town has the most antiquated ajqieararK'e of an 3 ’^ 
that r visited, and contains mmy very old houses : oiui 
had the date 1531 on its front. There arc fewer canals 
than elsewhere — a fact to which Haarlem is probably' in- 
debted for its os(;ape from such f(*arful ravages of cholera 
as ])revailed in other places. After a luisty glance at 
the market-pla(!e, w'ith its liuge church of St Bavon 
occupying the* centre, tlio ancient Stad Huis, numerous 
picturesque gabh^s, and the statue of Coster holding a 
large type in his hand, I strolletl to the Hout, or iroorf-— 
a park-like ground, as much resorU^d to as the Bo.sch at 
the Hague, and not less renowned in its locaUt 3 % As a 
inathT of course, J also paid a visit to the celebrated 
flower gardens. The season ivas, however, too late to 
see them in their glory. M. Krelage, proprietor of the 
one 1 first entered, while conducting me along his ])aths 
and alleys, rcmarkeil that in May, when there are rows 
of tulips in full bloom on each siiU* of his central avenue, 
the sight is peculiarly gay and splendid, and attracts a 
continual crowed of gazers to the gate. One sort— a 
new species recently introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope — was yet in llow'cr; its delicate tints and graceful 
form wdll no doubt secure it a favourable reception. 
No charge is made for admission to these gardens — a 
notable fact in Holland, where gratuities are so much 
looked for. Your signature in a book on leaving is all 
that is required. 

A few miniites after one I entered St Bavon's doors, 
from whicJi tll(^ sounds were issuing of what sturdy' John 
Knox called a *kist fu’ o’ whistles.’ Nearly tw^o hundrt*d 
persons of various grades — the men with their hats on, hut 
with scarce!}" an exception wadi dressed— were w'alking 
to and fro in the nave and aisles, or seuthig themselves 
in the choir. Some were gazing at the models of ships 
suspended betw’een tw'o of the columns, or at the name 
BiLDmiDYK cut in a jilain mural tablet, or at the tomb 
of (Donrad, wdiose best monument is the masonry and 
flood-gates at Katwyk. An hour siient in quietly pacing 
up and down, witli the music of the organ in your ears 
— now melodious, sw'cot, and flute-like ; anon sonorous 
and mighty us the blast of a thousand trumpets — awakes 
many latent emotions in the heart, and sends you away 
with a chastened spirit. 1 had heard and rcvul so^much 
of the powers of the organ, that I was rather disap- 
pointed when all w'as over, and fidt a desire to hear one 
of the private perfonnances. I explained to the sexton 
my wish to form one of n party, but, he declared himself 
unable to give any information ; nor was a messenger 
W'ho wamt rouml from the Leeuwerik to the other hotels i 


in the town more fortunate. A bookseller afterwards < | 
gave me to understand that the organist, who now 
charges thirteen florins for an hour’s private playing, 
sometimes keeps Ins arrangements secret, with a view 
to form a second party of those wdio ina}' have missed ,, 
the first — not at all a commendable practice, if true. 
Once a year, at the comnienwanent of the annual 
kirmess^ he is hound to play for an hour to all who 
may choose to listen, and to bring out all the effects of 
which tlie organ is capable. 

In the afternoon I walked out to the duneSj as the 
great sandhills arc caUe<l which rise along the sea- 
shore. The distance is about tlirc^o miles by a road 
leading Ihrough the i)leassint village of Bloeuiendal, 
which, witli its villas, and shruhbirios, and well-kept 
lawns, prii.‘S<*iits an aristocratic appearance. In one of 
the gardens several agaves w’cre growing, and orange- 
trees thickly studded with the golden fruit, 'riio general 
oftect was the more pleasing, that there was less of for- 
mality in the laying out than is ufgiall}" ob.servahle in 
Dutcii enclosures. Beyond the village you come to the 
Zornerzorg Irin — a much-frequented resort of tourists 
ainl pic-nic i»arlies — from the grounds of which an 
ascent, the hlamiw tndon^ or blue stairs, leads to the 
Huiumit of the dunes. Not caring to avail mi’sclf of the 
allurt»ments of tlie estaljlishment, I took a side-roail 
w'liidi led at once to the f(K»t of the hills. Tlieir inner 
face rises at a very shai'i) angles and is so loose and soft, 
that you sink nearly a foot deep at every steqf you take 
iil>wards. It is probably kept in this condition by the 
continual tall of flying particles from above. I cUmlKMl 
to the top ; ami the singular prospect that there opemed 
quite took me by surprise. It was a wild desert of sand, 
stretching away farther than eye could reach to the 
right and left, and in front to the sea, nearly tivo milea 
distant. .l--arge patclies wore perfectly hare ; on other 
parts grew' a straggling and scant}" heritage, with here 
and there a stunted biisli, that seemed to shrink away 
from the quarter whence come the fierce and bitter blasts 
from the ocean. The siirface is uneven ; broken into 
irregular hills and holl(»ws : a sort of sandy sea. Never 
before had I beheld so desolate a scene. I rambled some 
distance across it ; and on descending into the hollows, 
the dreary and solitary aspect became more than ever 
oppressive; and though the shelter causes a deep still- 
ness, you hear the wind sweeping with a solemn whis])er 
a few' feet above your head, wdiile then? is nothing in 
sight to indicate your position ; no one point which you 
can seize more than another. Wo to the traveller 
henighted in such a region, when winter makes it more 
dismal and dangerous ! These hills are, how'cver, the 
bulwarks of Holland : they extend along the coast for 
ncyirly eighty miles from the Mmis to the Hclder in a 
triple range, the highest points of which aie about two 
hundred feet high. The eoinhiiied action of wind and 
sea has tlirow'n them up, and adds p(?rt)etually to their 
thickness and strength. So solid is the barrier, that 
you at a glan(?c no risk of inundation is hero to be 
apprehendeil : old ocean, with all his power, would find 
it no easy task to cat his way through. It is towards 
the north, at the Helder, whcR? the dunes subside, and 
artificial embankments are raised, that there is danger 
of an inbreak of the w'ater. Those who have visitcjd 
the coast of Lincolnshire will remember that a similar 
formation is accumulating there. The more furious 
the assault of the ocean on the sandy shores, tlie more 
firmly is the hank drifted up to resist it. 

I gathered a few flowers as memorials of my visit, and 
returned to the place where I had ascended. Near this 
is a wooden bootii or snipmer-house erected on the most . 
elevated swell, enclosed on all but the landward side, )t 
affords a comfortable shelter from the wind; and Mtod 
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you ha VP a view acarcsely less striking than that 
towards the sea. You arc carried at once fVom barren 
to iuxuriant-'from bleak to beautiful. Farthest otf lay 
the brown waters of the Meer } the spires of Amsterdam, 
spenung to rise out of a sea, on the left; Haarlem nest- 
*iing, as it were, in * forests of uiicountinl tn^es * on the 
right; and Blocmendal almost at your feet: the fore- 
ground thickly wooded, shady lanes winding in pleasant 
and umbrageous carves, with snug little paddocks, and 
Qoay crofts scattered hei\‘ and there, and chequered with 
flowery gardens— the whole foniung a serene as no\cl as 
unexpected. Its mam fcdtures reminded me of some 
of the views over the counties of Hereford anti Woreester 
flrom the Malvern Hills. I saw none more pleasing eten 
in Guelderland, that paradise of the Dutih. No one 
who visits Haiirioin should fail to see it if tlieyuish 
to know what Holland really is The short (li8lan<»e 
firotn tlio town renders it easily atTcssible ; and for those 
ot phlegmatic temperament, who require substantial 
stimuli, the Zomerzorg offhrs a ready means of solace 
aii(i satisfaction. 

On letunung to, the hotel, I found there <\ Belgian 
coDimereial traveller whom I had prei lously swn at 
the Hague. He was ‘doing the load,* as the phrase 
has it, * in nails,* and was not a little eliAgi ined at the 
lincourtcous reception which his specimens had met 
with from a tradesman of the towm. The Dutchman, 
after insiieeting the parcel, flung it down on the floor 
of his shop with the remark, ‘Monsieur, we want 
none of your stuff hero I * Tins ndmfl' so wounded 
the Belgiaifs sensibility, that, as he told me, he (‘ouUl 
only CHiiisGle himsi'lf by writing an ac'count of the 
aiiaoyHuc*e to Ins wife, whom he hail left at home 
flear Liege. He showed me his saniphs: they were 
arranged on long slips of pasteboard, similar to a tailor's 
pattern-book. For tw’o or three of the shialler sorts, 
chiefly shoe-nails, ho stated England to bo the last 
customer ; but whether it was that they were cheaper 
or better than those mannfactuieil in Stiiffonlsluie, I 
could not ascertain. The fact is, however, important, 
iss an instance of the mullipl^'ing resources of com- 
meroe. 

The next morning I made a tour of a mile or 
two along the pubhc walks laid out on what weie 
once tins fortifications. Wliat better use could the old 
battle-mounds lie put to? These grounds are really 
beautiful in their undulations and great extent; and so 
thickly planted and intersected w'lth walks running 
hither and thither, that it is possible to lose yourself 
among them, or find a stHluded spot wherein to medi- 
tate, should your mood invite. In this raspect the 
biirj^iers of Haarh'rn are better provided for than at 
any other town in the country. Doubly welcome must 
such pleasant promenades be wlicre all Ik'skIcs is flat 
aud monotonous. 

At noon 1 started for Amsterdam, leaving Haarlem 
by the ancient; brick gateway, said to have been standing 
at the time of the siege, whem the sanguinary Duke of 
Alva fanckKl tliat cruelty was stronger than the spirit 
of liberty, and found out his mistake, as all oppressors 
do sooner or later. There is so much water, and so 
little land, on this route, that I went on foot, the better 
to observi the construction of the embankment, which 
i^es at once as highway and dike, and is made of 
mdigious strength, to contain the brood cniial on one 
146, ftfld repel the floods of the Haarlcmmer Meer on 
Other. To tiic Ic^ of the canal is the railway, which 
Wfiim a bank where there was none previously. It 
tlikiiMed of long bundles of willow-rods, laid alternately 
and crosswise, oue above the other, and 
anawiMsA with a bed of ballast to bear the sleepers. 

tii0 /Oiilway It carried through the shallow water 
•MM mflorilw overspread the narrow strip of land 
htOtwM the W-^the arm of the Zuydor Zee on which 
is biilH*^-aKKl the canal, its construction 
to a stranger; but the Dutch, 


by long experience, know tho value of willow, especially 
where moisture is to be resisted, licneo the countless 
plantatibns of tliis tree all over the country. There is 
periiaps nothing else that would so well suit the nature 
of the soil and endure the continual wash of water. 
All tliroe — the rail,< canal, and road — ^run in straight 
parallel lines about sixteen miles from one town to the 
other, with tho exception of a short break at Halfw ego. 
T^k back when you will for more than half the loiite, 
you see the huge church of St Bavon looming daikly 
m the distance. At the village just mentioned the 
wntois of the Meet and tho IJ come together, and .ire 
only kept apart by strong gates and sluites. The 
difference in height of the two is seveial feet. Tlure is 
a portage here, and travellers by canal have to get out 
of the boat, and walk from one end of the fc.treet to tho 
other to lesumo their jouniry in either (hreclion. 

Here, ns mentioned in the last article, I halted for 
rafiobhinent, and chose the humblest-lookitig tavern 
by way of obtaining variety. The taproom perfectly 
resemhliHi those which 1 had bden in various part** of 
tho state of New York. There was the SAiiie ciiivcd 
coiintir in one corner, with bhelves, decanters, and 
glasses, constituting the bar, with the same shallow, 
oval brass-botmd tub for nnslng. On the tables stood 
I small eopiK*r bowls with w'oiHlcn handles, (ontaimiig 
lumps of lighted turf, and matches made ol diicii 
lushes, tipiHMi with sulphur, lying by their side Theie 
was also a diminutive quarto newspaivcr, I)e Ilnzf/ule 
Nicuw^-Iiote (‘The Travelling Now s-Mesbengei’), of 
coarse muten.d and common execution— not so good as 
the tea-paper used by grocers. It was tilled with a 
seri<‘s of short paragraphs of foreign and domestic news, 

I printed all across the page ; and the cost was two 
cents— less than a halfpenny. I was the moie surprised 
to see ‘ a weekly * so small and low in pnec, as tho best 
jiapers m Holland are not dear; the general price is ten 
cents — twopence. The bread, butter, and coflee, were 
very good, tho latter more so than in most London 
cofiiHyhouses, where the decoction sold is wonderfully 
detieient in flavour of tho Arabian berry. 

On draw ing near to Amsterdam, the numhi‘r of lust- 
housos, pavilions for drinking and dancing, swings, 
roundabouts, and other gymnastic apiihances, indu ate 
your appro.uh to a largo town. The teniiination of 
the canal, and the railway station, are just outside the 
Willems one of the handsomest gates of the city. 

Immediately within it commences the street called tlio 
llaarlenmier Dyk. Scarcely hail I set foot on it, than 
the *om’ Uiet' of two Jews, sounding almost as familiar 
as the ‘do*’ of Houndsditch, reminded me that I had 
entered a town of which the population was more than 
one-tenth Hebrew. ITiey looked far more dingy and 
dirty than Jews in London. I next threiwlisl Nieuwe 
Dyk, tlie principal business street, and cmerg^nl on the 
Dam, a fine oix»n plate about tho centre of the eity, 
surrounded by handsome buildings, among which are 
the Kxchangf* and the Stad Huis, or ralocc. Not far 
from this was De Ster — tfio Star llottd — where I amved 
just as diimer was served, not sorry to rest and eat. 

What a varied assemblage at the tabic d’hbte I Ita- 
lians, Austrians^GcrmoJis, Belgians, Dutch, French, and 
English. At tho close of the repost, as they sat sipping 
their wine, such a disputation arose as can only be heard 
at a foreign table, where tho animatod gesticulations 
make you foncy that the next movement will be a slap 
or a blow. Oue of the Frenchmen was the most volublo 
example of the species I had over met ; wonls flowed 
from his lips as water from a miU-riu‘e. He lauded 
France to tho skies, as surpassing all otli(*r countries 
in the world, and able to do without them and England 
in particular. One of the Austrians brought him up 
short with — ‘ Don’t forget, the Cossacks went to Fans. 
This silenced him for a time; but he soon r(»comroem‘cd 
with a Belgian who sat opposite me, lalionriug to prove 
lus countrymen Hie most magnanimous nation under 
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the suii. Tlie Belgian could scarcely get in a word, 
but when he did, it was to the purpose, and laid bare 
the sophisms of the other. At last the Prdhohman 
appealed to me in support of his reasoning. < Monsieur,’ 

I replied, ‘yon argue extremely well, but you are alto- 
getJier in the wrong.' • 

‘ Bah ! vouB fites Anglais, voilh pourquoi ! ' Never- 
theless he was saluted with a loud laugh, which closed 
the dispute. On one point, however, all were agreed : 
ill regretting tlie death of Sir R. Reel — news of which 
had lately been received — as more than a national loss. 
In every quarter 1 heard expressions of sorrow at the 
demise of the great statesman. 

Amsterdam impressed me less favourably than Rot- 
terdam or Leyden. The horrible smells from the canals 
were perfectly disgusting; and yet, as far as I could 
obserre, the inluibitants seemed scarcely sensible of tlie 
nuisance. You see, too, a somewhat lower graile of popu- 
lation than in other towns, with more dirt and appruiich 
to squalor; yet there is nothing so bad in these resptjcts 
as in the large towns of England. The city may be 
generally described as made up of bits of Oxford Street, 
Thames Street, Baker Street, Wapping, and the Docks, 
all curiously intermingled. By the side of a jeweller’s | 
or a draper’s, which would not be out of place in the j 
best London thoroughfare, you will see a provision j 
shop, with a huge pig split open and suspended on a | 
frame at the window, notwithstanding the sultry | 
Aveather, and a pyramid of painted dummies, red and 
yellow, to imitate clieeses, on ciich side of the door — 
such as may occasionally be seen in Bermondsey 
Street or other beiiigiited quarters of London. Or ». 
butcher—whose neighbours on either hand may be a 
schnjnwakcr (cabinetmaker) and booJeverkooper (book- 
seller) — in addition to rows of joints, hangs out au enor- 
mous calf, which by its bulk and length of horn you 
w^ould take for a young cow — large veal not bcingdisliked 
in Holland, and always, tliough overgrown, milk-fed. 
A little farther you come to a dairy with i)iles of tubs 
and pails, scrubbed as clean as luuids can make them, 
turned down to drain on tlie trottoir. Here a man, 
slowly turning a coffee-roaster over a charcoal fire, 
blocks your Avay. There a shoeblack. taki'S leave to 
suggest tliat your boots would look tlie better for a new 
coat of polish, and makes persuasive oftera of service. 
Presently you meet a knife-grinder, who, insteiid of 
using a treadle, sets his stone in motion by means 
of a larg(j wheel turned by a little hoy. How the 
sparks fly from the steel, and how sharp the hiss 
sounds in the narrow street ! Tlieii a pedlar trudges 
past with a basket, tall as himself, strappwl to his bacjk, 
on gainful thoughts intent ; or men with barrows full 
of gardcn-stutJJ bawling at the toi) of their voices. 
Again your progress is barred by a man sawing a load 
of firewood into short lengths ; and while you tiy to 
pass round his heap of blocks, the scavenger’s cart 
comes lumlxjring by, and drives you back again. This 
is followed by a sledge, heavily hiden with bales of 
merchandise, wliich clears its own path with water- 
splasiies ; and presently a vb/ilmte,, or the railway oni- 
jAibus, clatters along at a rapid pace, and every one flies 
to the right and left to get out of the way ; and if the 
street be narrow', stands still until the noisy vehicles 
arc passed. Everywhere in the precincts of the Dam 
you are waylaid by Jews, who pester you with inapor- 
tunities to buy a lottery ' ticket, at the same time 
offering you a hamlful to select from. Holland is in an 
advanced stage of civilisation as TCgards schools, but 
backward in the matter of lotteries. In every town 
are numerous offices ; and on drawing days the fact is 
announced on all tlie walls in captivating phu^rds. Walk 
to the edge of the brood canal, you sec a woman rowing 
a long fiat boat, laden Avith baaskets of linen for the 
wash : here and there she stops, and adds to her cargo. 
Close by is the flahniiirket— Billingsgate iii the heart of 
a busy metropolis, where numbers of miserable-looking 


men and women hanging about afibrd uniniBtakeable 
evidence of your being in a great city. StroU a, little 
farther, to St Anthonie’s Br^e Straat, yoiii fihd it, 
/is well as Weesper Straat, tlironged with Je^iS 
Jewesses, adults and children, '^lat a multimriOl^ 
coramer(!e goes on in these thoroughfares! — 
potatoes, through au almost endless variety of axuuiCM^il 
vegetable, and mineral, up to old clothes and diamQndj|! .s 
amid discordant cries, a clamour, and a hum, a nishii^ :.v 
to and fro, while almost every Avindow is open, witli tha 
upper halves of two or three bodies lounging over the 
sill, one of the three puffing smoke from his lips. Come 
here on a Saturday, and you Avill sec tlie gay red, bluoi 
yellow, and pink ri bbons in the caps of the dark-eyed 
Hebrew damsels, who assemble in groups, looking 
moving iKjds of gaudy flowers when seen at a distkuce* * 
Their male friends, no longer cliwl in work-a-day gar;* . 
ments, present a rps|)ectablo apixjarance ; and what ft 
flo(xl of gossip is poured forth on all sides, while the 
imiltitudes of urchins playing in the lanes and alleys . 
are brimful of merriment! Enter tlio chief synagogue $ 
you will be astonished at its inagnificencc, and youv 
imagination will Avaiider back to the pomp of Jewish 
ceremonial in olden time. 

Go biick again to the Dam. It is three o’clock; 
the Exchange bell is ringing, and from every avenue 
of approaeh you see Avell-dressed men issue singly, in 
tAvos or threes, or in straggling knots of a doz(m or so, 
and hasten across the spacious area to the buildings 
which swallows them up by hundreds. It is often said , 
that we ar(i more struck in foreign countries by what 
resembles our own, than by contrasts ; an(> watching 
the busy throng congregating in the temple of Maiti- 
mon, you are forced to confess that, if suddenly trans- 
ported into the streets of London, they would scarcely 
be rt‘gaixl(d as strangers. LeaAring them to their 
absorbing pursuit, go and view the palace, formerly 
the Stud Huis, or llbtel de Ville. The king lodges thero 
when lie comes to Amsterdam ; but you need Bipt 
hesitate on that m*couiit. Go and see it, if only for tlm 
purpose of satisfying yourself that kingly ideas liiay 
exist in other than royal heads. This stately edifioe 
was erected by the graA^e ami portly burgomasters of 
former times; and its sumptuous decorations and iU>blo, . 
proportions will convince you that great and aspiring 
thouglits dAvelt Ixmeatli tlie phlegmatic exterior of those 
men. Few royal piilaces equal it. Tlie grand hall was 
the waiting-room for the public on audience-days : one 
dties not sec such waiting-rooms in our time. Is it that 
the public luive degenerated, or that rulers are too busy 
to think of such matters ? 

I mi't an American gentlemmi at the top of the 
palace, Avith whom my having lived somo years in hie 
country was a sufficient reason for striking up au . 
acquaiutan(;e. We agreed to visit the far-famed 
of Broek in eonqiany, and crossed by the ferry 
Buikslout, and from thence to the village py trekscAt^^S: 
the greater part of the distance along the great 
canal, where wc met Norwegian, Russian, Amrttxtij-y- 
and English vessels being tow'cd by horses to i 

darn. Neai' Broek. a flag was flying from every - 

mill, to celebrate the wedding of a miller’s dftUgktieri ■ 
Broek disappoints you : it is far from being to 8ft 
you anticipate ; the little cands contain 
rities; and many of the inhabitants are tmythiug but 
nice in i>ersonal appearance. The girl ‘^ho conducted 
us round Mynheer Van der Beck’s queer garden had ft 
copper cent stuck in the middle of hem fl)i^ad, which)^ 
she said, was to cure the headache. The remedy, if 
ornamental, was at least harmless. We— that 
American and myself— agreed that the sight 
was not worth the lialf-day it costs you^ 
near Haarlem, or Zeist, near Utrecht, are much Mllw 
worth a visit. Or, instead of going abroad to 
a village, Great Tew, in Oxfordshire, will best 
the trouble of viewing; . We walked back ito 
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steamboat at once for Zaatidani. ^erc, 
^ Wii^^ndently of the chief attraction, Gzar Peter’s 
Ibotise, you see four hundred windmills in the neigh- 
^bonrhopd of the town, wliich is eminently Dutch, with 
its huiuerous canals, countless bridges, quaint gables, 
stork’s nest on the church top, and peculiar population, 

! How they stared at and made fun of my * wide-awake 1’ 
when all the while before their eyes were the ugly 
bonnets of the women, which resemble nothing so much 
as an oval rush door -mat laid across the head, and 
tied under the chin. So easy is it to deride wliat is 
new, or to dislike what we cannot comprehend I The 
temporary residence of the imperial shipwright is worth 
seeing, as a specimen of a Dutch tenement of the seven- 
; te^th century. In one of the rooms is a large portrait 
of Peter surrounded by his tools, and two others of 
himself and Catherine. Overhead the ceiling is draped 
with intertwisted festoons of the flags of Knssia and 
Holland. Twenty-six albums for visitors’ names lie on 
the table — the earliest date 1809. The guide-book says' 
there is hardly a vacant inch on the wood(m wall — so 
thickly is it covered with names in intaglio : a mistake, 
for there are yet sp&ions i)atchcH, on which those who 
take pleasure in so doing may incise a ro<!ord of their 
visit. We were well pleased with our trip to Zaandam, 
and returned to Amstenlam in a sailing vessel. The 
poasage occupied one liour, fare 27 cents— less than 
half of the charge steamboat. 

I called on a gentleman connected with the Koninklijk 
Instituut, and found liim not less courteous tlian the 
others of his countrymen >vho8e kindness I have re- 
corded. Ht introducsed me at the Lees-Muscum, where 
I saw newspapers and periodicals from all parts of 
Europe, including ‘ Punch,’ and the * Times,’ and other 
English journals; besides a well-selected library of 
popular and historical works in various languages. 
We went together to the Zoological (iardens, and 
afterwards to the Park, where music « la Jullien was 
Bounding in full harmony, while the company i»aeed 
and down the winding walks, which wore illu- 
by hundreds of small and brilliant jets of gas. 
1[1ie numerous concourse appeared to he animated by 
a feeUng of pleasure, nor did they forget the .zest of 
refireshments. When this was over, w^e w'ont to sup at 
,%hO ffrand restaurant on the Dam, during wliicli I spoke 
of my visit to Hroek and Zaandain. ‘Ah,’ said my 
friend, * is not Zaandnm a singular place? You can 
always tell a Zaandammer by Ins peculiar swinging 
walk, and by the way in wliich his clothes hang upon 
him. Even if his garments are mmlc by a first-rate 
.Amsterdam tailor, you can always distinguish him. 
I^ere is no mistaking a Zaandammer. lie is rich, 
awkward, and self-suflScient ! ’ Tliis oinnion delivered 
ex taikeird, and by a Dutchman, 1 could not venture 
to gainsay. We afterwards talked of llroek, on wdiich 
my companion again broke in with, ‘ Ah, I have never 
been there ; l^ut 1 know all about it. It is not what it 
was ; Broek Siow lives on the memory of the past. 
Wealthy people once lived there : among them was an 
old lady who leiit Willem I. 6,000,000 of florins at a 
minute’s notice. Another time, when the Emperor 
Erancis of Austria was here, he vent with his suite 
: to see Brock, and knocked at the door of a house for 
f jk^ission to enter. This house was tlie most curious, 
and i>e8t worth viewing, of all in the village ; the 
n^pant was also an old lady. A servant opened the 
; tl^^ stated his wish to look over the pre- 

retired, and presently brought out word 
permit no intrusion; One of 
forward and declared tlie em- 
rank, and repeated the request for 
“ * "on.- atteu^^ went in once more, and a 
before tlu? noble visitors 
( n ■ — “ Mistress says she wouldn’t, 

of Amsterdam !*^ ’ 


to gO; It was past midnight when we descended to tlie 
street. How silent and deserted were all the thorough- 
fkres I ^ot a soul was afoot ; and our voices, as wo 
shook hands and parted, seemed to be the only sounds 
that disturbed the stillness of the sleeping city. 


POPULAK MEDICAL ERROKS. 

COKCLUDIKG ARTICLE. 

Loiik-JaWy ^rom Injuries to the Thumb . — It is often 
said that injuries of the thumb arc mure likely tlian all 
other injuries to produce lock-jaw. The other day a 
gentleman brought his servant-boy to me who hod cut 
his thumb in slicing a piece of wood. ‘ Do you fear 
lock-jaw?' said he. ‘ I see no particular reason for 
apprehending it,’ I rejoined. ‘ But you know,’ said he 
— with Bomotliiug like a tone that implied I ought at 
least to know — ‘ that w'ounds of the thumb often pro- 
duce lock-jaw.’ 1 liave seen a great many cases of* lock- 
jaw at the hospitals, in many of which bums and other 
injuries appeared as the causes; but I cannot call to 
mind that injuries of the thumb were in greater pro- 
portion tlian others. Undoubtedly lof:k-jaw might arise 
from such an injury, and wounds of the tendons are 
thought by many surgeons to Ix) more than other acci- 
dents likely to produce such a result. I think, however, 
there is a good deal of exaggeration in tliis idea — at aiij - 
rate with resjiect to the thumb in particnlor. When wc 
consider how often the thumb must be wounded from its 
opposing the fingers in every-day operations, there must 
hie a very largo amount of such w^ounds not followed 
by lock-jaw. The question will lie best determined 
by hospital statistics ; but it may be well, as far as 
possible, to relieve jHipulur fears as to the frc*quency 
of lock-jaw from slight injuries to the tliuinh. 

Drowninr /, — There is an idea entertained by some 
people that drowning depends on the entrance of water 
into the body, ami hence a barbarous practiiic of 
hanging up a jicrson by the heels to remove the winter. 
Now' drowning depends on the exclusion of air from the 
lungs, and death does not arise from the admission of 
water, but sinqily from the mechanical prevention of 
the access of air. The upper part of tJie windpipe, 
which is called the glottis, is thrown into a spasmodic 
action hy the intrusion of any foreign body, so that 
very little, if any water, gets into llie lungs. Water is 
certainly swallowed ; but I need not tell you that w'atcr 
is harmless enough in the stomach. The water wiiich 
is found in the lungs after death has probably passetl 
into the windpijMi after death, when the spasmodic 
closure of the glottis has ccascnl. It must be very 
apparent, tlien, tliat aU attempts to empty water from 
the body arc as foolish ns tlu^y arc useless. 

Sinews and Mnsdes . — I may just observe that some 
misunderstanding occasionally arises in resiicct to the 
word sinew. The sinews, or tendons, arc tlie membra- 
neous cords by whicli the muscles (flesh) are attachoil 
to the bones. The greater the strength of the muscies, 
the greater will generally bo the development of tlie 
sinews; so that, figuratively, the sinews are often spoken 
of as the source of iiower, though in reality they are only 
tlie medium of its communication. Wo speak of the 
‘ sinews of war’ when we wish to express the very origin 
of its potency. Emaciation will, liowever, show itself 
variously in various structures, and it sometimes happens 
tliat the muscular structure is very far reduced, whilst 
the tendons or sinews remain the same as ever. Hence 
people will show us their arms, and tell us ‘ that there 
is little flesh, it is true, but look at the sinew ! ’ Hamlet 
exclaims iu one of his x>a8sionate speeches — 

* Oh all you host of heaven | oh earth ! — What else ? 

And shall I couple hell ! Oh-iie ! Hold— hold, my heart ! 
And you my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up 1* 

Hicr old anatomist^ it i« Well kfiowB, confounded 
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tlio tendons with the licrves, probably from, their 
wliite glistening appearance. There arc inang words 
still employed by anatomists which originated in this 
idea, as the term aponeurosis, which one would sup- 
pose, by its etyinolog}', had reference to the nerves, and 
not the tendons — (awo, and vsi/^av, a nerve). We still 
hear frequently expressions used which may have 
originated in this way, ‘ Nervous language’ is a not 
unconunoii phrase of criticism. A sacred poet says — 

‘ Awake, iny soul ! stretch every nerve, 

And press with vigour on !* 

Treatment of Wounds. — It was formerly, and is still, the 
practice with many to put medicinal preparations into 
recently-incised w'ouiids, to promote their healing, or, as 
it is sometimes said, to take the soreness out of them. 
B(dbro the pix)t!0S8 of restoration was well understood, 
this was done even by the best-informed in the profes- 
sion. ‘ In the treatment of wounds,’ says John Bell,* 

‘ surgeons were at one time really very cruel : they abso- 
lutcly delayed the cure. They never allowed the lips of 
a wound to fall togetlier; they filled it with dressings 
and iicrid balsams, or distended it with tents and leaden 
tubes.’ So great was the prejudice in favour of these 
means, that even those ■who were better informed were 
forced to resort to stratagem to conciliate tlie opinion 
of the xnibli(». It was in this way, according to John 
Bell, that the xjrjjctico arose of treating wounds by 
sympathctic means. The remedy was apidiod to a 
bloody towel, or to a stain, or to the knife which liail 
inflicted the wound; nor durst the surgeon venture 
to unite the w’ound in a simple manner, without pre- 
tending that ho had brought about the cure by some 
sympatlietic, or, as it was called fthilosophicaV remedy. 
We may judge., as Bell saysjt of the barbarity of the 
older surgeons by the ‘ (jontinual protestations of La 
INIotte and other good surgeons of their never liaving, for 
tl»c sake of gain, used any tents or injections to protract 
n c.iirp" A simple incised wound does not, then, require 
any other treatment than that of bringing the separated 
edges ijito contact, unless, indeed, it be necessary to tie 
the extremities of blecxling vessels, in order to arrest 
the hicmorrhage. It is not, however, here imidied 
that no l)enefit is to Ijo derived from hx^al apxdications 
to sores. On the contrary, it may Ixn distinctly .stated 
that the greatest good will arise from the use of medicinal 
apjdications to indolent sores or spreading ulcers. Tlie 
objcH!t is merely to deprecate the prjuiticc of interfering 
with recently -incised wounds by the application of 
spirituous prex).'irations, w’hich arc sold to benefit the 
rjuaerk dfwtors, and not tlic patients. The applictition 
of the nitrate of silver docs indeed bring at)out results 
which are i)erfcctly .snrirrising, giving a sort of impulse 
to sores, or jxThaps rather destroying morbid and 
ulcerative action, and thus converting a spreading ijito 
a coninioii sore. I speak, therefore, only of common 
incised wounds which have no bad tendency, and are 
simply wluit sre coinnionly understood as cuts. 

Strength. — The great dread which some ptH)plo have in 
illness is that of being weak. They are sadly afraid of 
‘ getting too low.’ The nurse in her heart thinks the 
doctor never takes tliis subject intt) a fair consideration, 
and therefore in his absence will bt*. pressing her mistress 
‘ just to take a little of something to keep the wdnd off 
her stomach.’ Mothers are anxious to support the 
strength of their children, and as soon as convalescence 
commences, calves’-foot jelly seems to be looked* to as 
‘ nature’s great restorer.’ Strength is not gained by 
the mere tiding of nourishment into the stomadi, but 
the use which is there made of it; and if the stomach 
is not in a proi)er state for the digestion of ibod, it must 
Iw very apparent that, instead of gaining strength by 
eating, we only augment disease Tlie dread of weak- 
ness from w^int of food is perhaps a particularly Kng- 

liah dread. ' He takes nothing, doetor|. he has not 
tasted these tliree days,* is the constant laugui^ge of 
the sick-room. 

Along ^rith this dread of weakness may be meittriohed 
a somewhat curious way i^ople have of referring dilV 
ferent nilments to weakness, whfeh have litflfe or tio 
conuection with it. I liave known positive paiti more': 
thiui once entirely referred to weakness. It is true that: 
neuntlgic x)aii)8 are' oftentimes directly licnefited by ’ 
tonic treatment ; but the cases to wliicli I allude do not 
fall under this category. Patients say, ‘ I have a pain 
here, doctor; but I supiiose it’s only weakness? * 'lliis is 
absolutely the phrase used, and is often both unmeaning ‘ 
in itself and mischievous in its tendency. These local 
w-eaknesses are generally anything but weaknesses, -• 
llie tenn, however, like cold, is so convenient as a 
general term, that it will not be readily abandoned. 

Remote Causes. — It is true enough that complaints 
occitsionally date their origin from remote causes, but, 
some people arc unnecessarily and unreasoiuibly fanciful 
in this respect. A person who has attainerl a maturq 
age fiills into a consumption — vrhen liis mother wilt 
all at oncH! call to mind that when he w^as achild he fell 
into a horse-pond, or kept his wet shoes on, owdng to the 
ciirclessncss of a nurse-maid : or again, a person becomes 
afflicted with a tremor— -wdum it is rcincinbcsred tliat he 
hurt himself some fifteen years ago whilst flying his kite, 
or playing at marbles. The suggestion of these distant ' 
sources is, in a majority of cases, altogether fiuiciful. 
Causes of a much more recent and probable iiatun* are 
also not nnscldom looked for, when, in point of fact, the 
true .source of mischief is unknown, or Unwillingly 
actaowlcdged. The constant cry is, ‘I must hiiyo 
taken some cold and to look beyond this is in many 
instances to incur the displeasure of the Buffen,*.r ; at i 
least I have known it so when I thought I w'as morb : 
than usually ingcinou.s in conjecturing the true cause. 
Sometimes fanciful people take it into their heads that 
they luivo bt.‘cn emred too quicrkly of some disease : 
which they formerly sufferwl from, and imagine that a 
part of the complaint has becMi, as it were, left behind. 

It is quite possible that a course of mctdicine may be 
given up t <.)0 senm, but iji general there is little fear of 

Ixriiig cu7'ed too quichhf. ■> , 

Disease Fullmf. — ^It is common to speak of diseases ' 
falling and settling on iiarts, and it used to be literally 
supposed that they droiq)ed down just as an apple 
would fall from a tree. This notion is in a great : 
measure abandoned, but not entirely. People still like 
to fancy that their complaints are falling lowcir and 
lower. The idea seems to chime in well with pjipular 
feeling. A patient pleases liimself in thinking tliat Ids : 
comjilaint is about to out at the ends of his toe- 

nails. Tlunv. is one complaint which docs indeed seem 
to give some eounteiiance to this opinion, and tliat is 
the gout. TIk; gcuit is named from a sujiposcd dropping: 
of discyise on to the t(Xi; hence the Frsncli ^ 

drop {gutta, Latin). Tliis is indeed an instance ifi 
which the old pathology has in some measure stopd> ' 
the test of mcxlern science. On the other hand, there 
is a strange dread of diseases mounting to the heart; 
and it is supposed that a dropsy in this way gets 
higher and higlier until the patient dies. Tli^ is in' 
tliis, as in some other cases whicli I have had to unite . 
a certain mixture of truth wdth much error. Complete 
errors arc easily dealt with, hut when ^ts anti eaT^br 
are mingled together, it requires some nicety to ^stin- 
guisli them, and occasionally a coiTection of tlie erro- 
neous x>art is mistaken for a denial of the whole. 

Dropsy.— Apropos of the dropsy, I may t^ention th^t^ 
the wortls dropsy and dropsical are naturally enot^ ; : 
associateil with feelings of terror, lUid tlie use of 
teniis is sometimes pi^uctive of cxinsiderablo. 
ness, when there is no great octiasion fbrit. 
collections are somethnos of % partial 
with, locfd. obstructioiis, aaid""by no 

♦ Pell’B Surgery, p. 17. t Vol. i p. 18, 
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TIjere is a professional name, ttdma^ used to 
sudi partial dropsies ; but as it is not gene- 
understood, and could not be readily remembered 
all, It often employed, except in medical 

; ^ or the interchange of professional conversa- 
tion* Hence a patient finding his legs swell, will ask 
Ip it is a dropsy? or perchance the 

.ipOdlcd man may himself have told the patient that 
iMs'tei^yrere dropsical, when the poor sufferer after- 
L but enlarged livers and impending 

Some cutaneous afiections produce large 
||Wtoatoi^ swellings, and yet the recovery is after- 
f:!pri^s perfi^ Some patients have an idea that dropsy 
be the result of large draughts of water. 1 think, 
days of cold-water cures, I need scarcely stop 
' out the absurdity of such a notion. 

^ — I think some people have what may 

called th'ong notions with respec^t to cold bathing; 
svt mOafi to the state the body ought to be in when 
; itomeraed in cold water, I have heanl it stated that it 
: ji( dangerous to go into cold water wliilst the body is 
^ bul l it much more dangerous 

: gb in When the body, indeed, is in a i)rofu8e 
iti^sidration, it is improper to plunge into cold water, 
^^Ipipipse in this state a kind of prostration or exhaustion 
be supposed to exist, which is not tlie best cal- 
to resist the cold. A dry warmth of the body, 
however, will best stand a shock of cold, and it may 
Iniidd^tally observed that bathers should not remain 
; i|& long enough to experience a permanent 

V:&j[llv The advantage consists in the shock and sub- 
^ ^ which is experien<ied ; but if the body 

too long chilled, the reaiition does not ensue. 
J^$as 0 s of the Hmrtr^lhai dismfitii of the heort are 
(^amnion than they formerly were , — It tiannot but 
flhhppen in the progress of science that Increased infor- 
Mtioa will 1^ accompanied by changes of opinion 
;> ;l$^[>ecting matters wliicn are little if at all changeable 
plp Jhemiielves.*. What were formerly regarded as causes, 
in the end ^ found to be only consequences; and 
which were at first thought sufficiently 
may be afterwards discovered to be only vague 
iBCorrect. Hence some wonls will gradually fall 
^ disuse, and others will become familiar which 
before only sparingly employed. This observation 
least its applications to the medical profession; 
ilf jfiiijr we find many names now used in our catalogues of 
:;^^a^ase, which made little or no figiirc in tliat of our 
I know it to be a general opinion that 
of tlie heart are more prevalent than they were 
|,j|jijt^y;yejaar8 ago, nor can 1 accurately say how far this 
may or may not be well-founded. 1 may state, 
some reasons whicli ought to be taken into 
at any rate by non-professional j^ople, 
they are 1«1 into conjectures on such a subject, 
the ad^v of medical information there has 
^||i^8arily been an increased anxiety to fix the pre- 
;i^ei settt;6f diseases: thus, 'where we formerly heard 
to and fluxes of blood, which were, after all, 
jfeiy effects, we now hear chiefly of the structural 
in which they arise. 

Jdlments, tbjarefpr^ remain the same; Tmt the 
have Varied with the advancement of know- 
Again, the intrbdiiction of the stethoscope has 
inimical men to detect and understand disease 
living subject with an accuracy hitheflo 
‘ i Ahd they are not now contented with tije 
Irldch sufllciehtly accurate f<W a vaguer 
t have stated, however, that I did not feel 
diseases of the heart 
prevfthmt than formerly. It 
that during the French Revolution 
frequetuy. with which a' name is' 
however, dete^ 

peoj^ are fond of lecturlfiF 
'What, they oohsider :t5' 


be matter of fact, Tlicy do it, I suppose, to show how 
wise they are ; but in this matter they are often far 
from successful. Tlie other day I was asked to sec a 
poor lad who had been struck with a stone on the 
head. 4t is well,* said the parent phiiosophically, *that 
the' stone hit him where it did : if it had been on his 
temxdc, doctor, 1 imagine it would have killed him on 
the spot?’ I said I did not exactly feel certain that this 
would have been the case; whereupon he seemed to 
hold my knowledge in profound contempt. ‘ Oh yes,* 
said he ; ^ a blowmn a particular part of the temple is 
immediately fatal!* *Hem !* I added, as politely as 1 
CH>uld well say hem 1 1 think I have heard tlxis same 
idea expressed more than once. 

It is quite true tliat some portions of the skull are 
thinner than others, and that accidents may be more 
or less dangerous according to the scat as well as the 
extent of the injury. 1 si>cak only in censure of tliis 
idea as I believe it to exist in the public mind — that 
the danger is circumscribed to some spot on the Umiple, 
which is more than usually delicate or important. 
To reason with these lay niedical philosophers is, as I 
have stated before, a fruitless task ; for they lay down 
premises to which we cannot subscribe. Let it not, 
however, be imagined that I am stating that wounds 
on all parts of the head are equally dangerous ; in this, 
as on other subjects, I must beg that tlio true limita- 
tion of my remarks may be considered. 1 speak of the 
errors as they exist, not as they may be explained 
away by Ingimious advocates. 

JJieorganization , — Amongst verbal inaccuracies, a very 
common one is to use t he term disorganization for dis- 
onier. 1 have over and over again heard people say, ‘ 1 
think my stomach must bt^ disorganized,’ or, ‘1 fear it 
is a little disorganized.’ 1 have felt strongly tempted 
to exclaim against such a possibility; but when I have 
considered it might only be meant to express a little 
dyspt^psy, I have felt somewhat more satisfied. M(*di- 
citJly sjx^aking, disorganization means a breaking up or 
destruction of the organ, and is always a most serious, 
and generally fetal kind of mischief; but the ‘dis- 
organization* of common speech is a very harmless 
matter, and one which, ten to one, will bo relieved alto- 
gether liefore morning. 

Toust’Waier. — The custom of giving toast-water 
instead of jdain water to invalids has always seemed 
to me a sort of refinement 'w-hich needs explanation. 
For niy part I tliink there is a good deal of exag- 
geration in . our fears of drinking water in fevers or 
other cx>mplaiiits, and if it were not so, I can scarcely 
see how the toast improves tlie ■v\'ater. To give the 
toast as nDurisliment in this way would certainly bo 
to embrace the infinitesimal dose system. If the toa,st 
be put to give warmth to the water, it does not alwitys 
answer the jiurpose,^ as the drinkers of toast- water 
seem to take it as frequently cold as warm. I dare- 
say if the mysteries of cinde^r tea^ to wliich I alluded 
on a former cx:ca8ion, were fairly unravelled, it would 
throw some light on this subject also, as they probably 
owe their virtues to tlie swne source. If toast- water is 
taken because it is considered as a pleasant drink, I 
have of course nothing more to say on the subject ; but 
if I mistake not, there are those who attach some real 
importance to it as a curative means. 


^ DUTY ON WINES. 

In the ‘Times* of 6th November appears a circular 
respecting the condition of the wine trade in Great 
Biitain, purporting to be from the pen of Mr F. G. 
Shaw, and Vtdiich is written in a style superior to tlie 
usual liter^ efforts of comtnerciail men. We can 
afford room for only the Mowing passages, which 
will be read with interest by all who are favourable 
to u reconsideration of this important subject 
It is shown by statistics ^ that the cpnsumption of 
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wine, with a population of 29,000,000, is now less than procurable by t - * — — — • -T^ 

it was with 14,500,000, and tliat the reyenuo^m it that where this poorest* and they jwrcelye 
during the first ten years of this century averaged unusual; and they w*^g^ excess In either is 

L.70(),000 more than miring the last thirty years. that, owing to the ijecome aware of the 

‘The consumption last year w%8 6,251,8(!2 gallons, country, a much stronger vcness of wine 1® j 

but if it liad gone on with the population, it would now eating kind is drunk. To the more rapidly ; 

have been 13,000,000 ; and ii‘ witli the means of expen- be added illustrative of the changmarks much naig^ 
diture, aceonling to the rating of the income-tax, at in llie use of the various kinds of '8»at liavc occurred 
L.2 1,500, 000 in 1812, and L.5 7,000,000 in 1849, it past, the cause of which it would b6>r many yco^l ■ 
should be 23,000,000 gallons; and, including Ireland, trace ; but this would leatl into a very 
about 30,000,000, while the revenue should be about We have always thought it very unfortfil^** : ^ 
L.G,000,000, instead of L.1,767,562. from any considerations whatever, and espeCia^^J^^ 

‘All who Imve taken an interest in the question, any merely fiscal considerations, the introductalP^lv 
agree that the heavy duties during many years, and light French wines into this country should be tq.^v 
even now, have not only caused tliis trade to remain great an extent prohibited. It is hardly possible^ iu 
stationary, but even to retrograde. But they appear travelling on the continent, and seeing the peosaht^; ] 
to be ignorant of, or to overlook, the important fact, indulging without vicious excess in the refreshing uh^ I 
iluit altliough the duty on a pipe of port (wliich has intoxicating liquors of tlieir own country, to avoid tbo 
long formetl the great proportion of the wine drunk -in conviction that these liquors might help in effeedng 
tliis country) is now L.33, instead of L.17 in 1788, reform of the habits of the humbler classes of our oiiSi 
being an increase of L.16 on the x>ipc, the wine itself at population. Climate may liave something to do witih ' 
that period cost about L.20, and now costs double and the matter, and habits are not to be ciiahged iti a di|y|'^^ 
treble that sum. This arises from tiie tendency of a but we sliould certainly like to see the experiment 
high duty to encourage the import of artificially-priced cheap wdne as an antagonist of spirits fairly tried. , . ,7; 
wines, and of course has the same effect to the con- * 

sumer as if the duty had been increased in those nr v ci'-n t' t tt c* T>r»Tcinxr 

proportions. M Y S. T fcUIO US POISON. 

‘ It is witliin the recollection of many that tlie usual The cMrare is a violent poison, prepared by some of the 
retail price of the finest old port was one guinea a trib<?8, ehieffy cannibals, w ho inhabit tlie forests bordering- ;| 
<lozcn, and they are probably correct in asserting that on the Orinoco, the Kio-Negro, and tlie Amasson. It ie 
it w'as a finer and maturer wine than is now generally j solid black matter, of a resinous appearanc^ and p»< 
met with. Prices varied then very little, and the tectly soluble in water, aiul is siippOBwl to he prooured ' J 
power of bonding not then existing, only wine fit for from a sjKicics of thorn abundant in tlio country. Stidl j 
bottling w’as imported ; and as the amount of it and the at least is the origin assigned to It by Baron von Hum^' ;^i 
duty wfis comparatively small, wine-merchants ^ould boldt. Tins illustrious philosopher has given a relation oj 
afford to keep it longer in bottle, and others could of the feasts of the Indians upon their going each ydar 
more easily lay in large quantities to acquire the to gather the plant, curare, which prodtme$.‘ 
peculiar qualities which time alone can give to port. the poison in the forests of Javita. lie also minuli^ly 

‘ Sherries about the same time cost from L.24 to describes the metliod of extracting the curare, and tho 
L.-U) per butt, but now L.OO is a usual price, and even singular effects of this poison, which may bo taken 
Ii.80 or L.lOO arc often paid; .but tlierc being no into the stomach with impunity, whiles U'tntroduf^; 
nfstrictioiis on the growth or sale of sherry, as there by a puncture under the skin, it causes almost imme* 
is on port, sherries, or rather wines from the Xeres diato death. New details have since been given hf ':; 


district, are imported at very low prices. 


travellers, but much doubt and uncertainty still rest 


‘ It is probably no exaggeration to state that we ui:)on the subject. The recent experiments of a learned ; 
generally pay twice as much for our Frt*nch wines as Frenchman go far to confirm the marvels relate of; ; 
the Gennans, Belgians, or Dutcli, simply because they tlie fKiison, at the same time that they appear to com* 
have a constant and large demand for the cheap wines pletc its history. 

of that country, and purchase the produce of whole U]w>n infusing a liquid solution of curare into tho;; 
viii(*yards in the state of grape, or just fermented, and veins of an animal, death ensues instantaneourij^ j 
charter vessels to carry it to their owm cellar:^ wdiile without the creature uttering a cry, or manifesting. an 
an English wine-mcrchant dares only venture to inip<jrt species of convulsive agitation. If the poison l£ 
a few hogsheads, and these generally at, prices that troducMxl under the skin, its effects manifest themselv^;'' 
foreigners never hear of. It can be shown that the more slowly; hut death invariably supervenes wiinf 
share of wine in this country falling to each individual similar and very singular S3rinplums. The 
during the last year was one bottle and a fifth. In appears not to feel the wound: a bird will fly 
Hamburg, where the duty is almost nominal, it is usual ; but at the end erf a few seconds it falls 
estimated that the share is twenty-nine bottles, Let without uttering a cry, or giving tlie least sigii 
us, however, suppose the consumption with ns merely to suflfering. A rabbit or a dog will go and come,; ;i^^ 
be raised to twelve, and we shall find' that tlii^ would the infliction of the fatal punctm*o, in its ordii;tji|^ 
require 59,000,000 gallons. Such a change might fairly manner; but it soon appears fatigued, and Uee 
he looked for under a reduction of duty from the pre- if to sleep. Th(;n respiration ceases ; sensibBli^^^ 
sent rate to Is. per gallon, or 2d, per Iwttle (which life disappear ; and it dies without a struggle^ v 
would still be from 50 to 70 per cent, on the cost of In general, wdien life ceases suddenly, nerv^J 
much that would be drunk), and this would give an retain for some time the powrer of reaction Under 
annual r(?venue of nearly L.3,000,000. The consequence influence of raeclmnicol or chemical stimulants. K 
of the increased demand would be, that. Spain, Portugal, nerve of motion be excited, oonvulsiohs supervene 
and France would vie with each other in supplying our the corresponding niuscles ; if the sidn be pinc^^f 
market with all that was wanted for those of the most certain special movements follow. After 
moderate means, and for common use, as well as with curare, none of these phenomena can W iiiduocd : 
the most co.stly and rare qualities. We should then is a complete annihilation of all the pi^pmi^ 
have a good wholesome wine at lOd, or Is. a bottle, as nervous system. The nerves of the stUl warm 
well «« others on which the duty e ven now forms but a that died but a minute ago are inert as those 
small part of the cost. that has long been cold and stiff. The blood 

‘ 'Those who fear tlie moral eflbct of such im influx of pleteiy black, and so much altered, that 

wine, have only to go abroad where wine' and spirits are ’wdth di^ulty. ' ' ^ 
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j is crartainljr a v^y terriblia rJ^' ****** 

Pto ®t5 t1>e ewMo wiS imS^*** “ *5 

«P«eaWe bitter,’ wyg Baro^S?** n^mboMt; ‘a^ 
Bpnplbnd tod I oftto “"f*” PWtoM ^ jt. 

«»» Is no dansw irtieroir"!” healtliy. 

f m^ister of the 

ta ;:fee old with the preparation of the 

CJ«w/ thist^ every instant, and judges of 

■ ^ degree of bitterness The Iri- 

ns nil excellent stomachic Upon 

the Orinoco they never cat any birds 
10 slKit by a poisoned arrow* Tlie missionaries 
dvi^s pretend that the flesh of animals killed in 
wny is not so good.’ 

thb i^mplote innoxionsncss of the curare when 
din^ the stomach, one is apt to l>elie\’c that 
ibe modified by the gastric juice, to the extent 
li^ destroying its deleterious proiierties; but 
bf the kiiid occurs, A fragment of curare 
;bk‘n given to a dog afllicted with a fistula in 
i;»^)a4mnach,^^ little time tlic experimenter 

^^ted the pDis(>v fyom the gastric juice, and found 
; it atili retained its jicculiar properties. By a 
inMlege, the mucous membrane covering the 
i\ do<j8 not admit the venomous principle of 
1 , ibe mucous parts of the nostrils and eyes 
[n^^y ahtagonistic to its entrance ; the pulmonary 
is on exception. Upon intrfidudiig a few 
Syirf the poison into tlie lungs, death supervened 
Jthe same 1 ^^^ as if the animal had received 
under the skin by a wound* This membrane 
^ — “ a special texture, and is deprived of the I 
^ mucus that lubricates the other membranes ! 
Ltudeitmg with ttie cocterior. ! 

i it results that the curare acts upon 

the manner of venoms and virus, and that, 
i: caption of their intensity, its effects present 
'^toalogy to the plienomena jiroduced by the 
^e viper. But here an interesting <][ucst!on 
It is generally lulmittcd that animal 
iddne possess this property of being taken with 
into the digestive tube. All the otliers, on 
sty, applied e^ttoriorly or interiorly, however 
r:;So|ubi& they may be, iioison the subject, llius 
invariably produces the same effects, whether 
plied to the excoriated skin or introduced 
sumach, "die curare fonns the sole excc?p- 
tK^ iaw ; and though Ixilonging, according to 
the same ve^^^ fhmily as strychnine, 
CO. an animal iwison. A doubt thus occurs, 
are quite right as to the composition of the ! 
am if it be really a vegetable poison after all. I 
hes would make us believe that the Indians, i 
„ prepared the extract of /lan#!, mix with it | 
^ vcaiKffii colleote^l from tlu; vesicles of the 
to. aerpeuts* 

have seen the rapidity with which 
destroys an animal, to comprehend the 
by M. Bernard* 

vihat a that the 

gpitotur^ w instantauoously kill the cx- 
itoi without any Inunan power being able to 


bring liim succour, is alarming in the extreme ; for 
there 4 ^ot a possible antidote against a poison that 
destroys so suddenly. 


THE VOICES THAT CALL ME. 

Thebjs’s a voice from the woodland that calls me away, 
Where the sweet birds are singing from bower to spra}' ; 
By my favourite rack the green mosses are springing, 
And far on the hillside the sheep-bells are ringing ; 

By my rock spring^ a fountain where violets blow, 

The primrose, the cranesbill, and ground-ivy grow. 

There roy favourite robin and sweet linnet bathe, 

And o’er it the brooms their gold coronals wave. 

The sunbeams are kissing the oak’s glossy leaves, 

And a thousand low whispers are borne on tho breeze. 
These to me arc like loved voices—low, thrilling, sweet; 
These I fly to the lone wood as dear friends to meet. 
When coldness, deceit, disappointment, or strife, 

Parch up the bright dew from the fresh mom of life, 
Then the voice of my kindred things bids me come forth, 
And feel as a child in the childhood of earth. 

Gay fancies and wonder, deep thoughts and emotion, 
Like that of his bosom who first sees the ocean. 

While the chorus of voices praise Him who line given, 
And the incense of voiceless things floats up to heaven. 

There’s a voice from the ocean that calls me away, 

When the first shades of evening just steal o’er the day ; 
When the tones of the waters, mysterious and low, 

Softly murmur bright words of the strange sights below ; 
While the rose clouds of evening are fading in night. 

And far on the depths streams the last ray of light. 

There are voices that call mo when wild winds are howling, 
And dark and jmrtenlous the black clouds arc scowling; 
And the wild steeds of ocean, with white-crcstcd mane, 
Like their compeers of earth, spurn bridle and rein; 

And the dash of these billows, tha t own nut control, 

Stirs the wcllspring of liberty deep in iny soul. 

When in sorrow I wander, there are pweet voices nigh ; 
The reeds by the river re-echoing each sigh ; 

The trees as they sway, and the leaves as they quiver; 
The sigh of the winds, and the moan of the river ! 

When in gladness 1 bound o’er the fresh smiling earth, 
The rejoicing of streams seem to welcome its birth; 

The trilling of birds and the chiming of showers, 
Announce the approach of long bright summer hours! 

E. M. M. 
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